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CALENDARS. 


Instructions to Editors. 





The Master of the Rolls desires to call the attention of the Editors of Calendars 
to the following considerations, with a view to secure uniformity of plan in the — 


important works on cvhich they are engaged :— 


He is anxious to extend, as far as is consistent with proper economy and 
despatch, the utility of the Calendars of State Papers now publishing under his 
con7ol: Ist. As the most efficient means of making the national archives 
acesssible to all who are interested in historical inquiries ; ‘2nd. As the best x 
justifzation of the liberality and munificence of the Government in throwing 
open these papers to the publig, and providing proper catalogues of their 
contents at the national expense. ‘ P 7 -" 


The greater number of the readers who will consult and value these works 
can have little or no opportunity of visiting the Public Record Office, in which 
these papers are deposited. The means for consulting the originals must 
necessarily be limited when readers live at a distance from the metYopolis ; 

‘still more if they are residents of Scotland, Ireland, distant colonies, or foreign 

states. Even when such an opportunity does exist, the difficulty of mastering J 
the original hands in which these papers are written will deter many readers’ 
‘from consulting faem. “Above all, their great variety and number must 

present formidable obstacles to literary inquirers, however able, sanguine, and ~ 
energetic, when the information contained in them is not made accessible by 

satisfactory Calendars. SS aeeen 

The Master of the Rolls considers that, without superseding the necessity 

of consulting the originals, every Editor ought to frame his Calendar in such 

a manner that it shall present, in as condensed a form as possible, a correct 

index’ of the contents of the papers described in it. He considers that the‘ 

entries shculd be so minute as to enable the reader to discover not only the 
general contents of the originals, but also what they do not contain. If 

- the information be not sufficiently precise, if facts and names be omitted or 
‘eoncsealed under a vague and general description, the reader will be often 
mivled, he will assume that where the abstracts are silent. as to information 

Gi te" be fund in the documents, such information does not exist ; or he will 
have to examine every original in detail, and thus one great purpose will 
have been lost for which these Calendars have been compiled. 
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As tha documents are various, the LJaster of the Rolls considers that they 
will demand a corresponding mode of treatment. The following rules are 
_ to be observed :— 7 7 


1st. All formal and official documents, such as letters of credence, warrants, 
grants, and the like, should be described as briefly as possible. 


2nd. Letters and documents referring to one subject only should be cata- 
logued as briefly as is consistent with correctness. But when they contain 
miscellaneous news, such a description should be given as will enable a 
reader to form an adequate notion of the variety of their contents. 


” 

Srd. Wherever a letter or paper is especially difficrit to decipher, or the 

allusions more than ordinarily obscure, it will be advisable for the Editor to 

__ adhere, as closely as is consistent with brevity, to the text of the document. 
He is to do the same when it contains secret or very rare information. 


4th. Where the Editor has deciphered letters in cipher, the decipher may 
be printed at full length. But. when a contemporary or authorised decipher 


exists it will be sufficient to treat the cipher as an ordinary document. 
~ int 


5th, Striking peculiarities of expression, proverbs, manners, &c., are to~be 
noticed, 


6th. Original dates are to be given at the close of each entry, that the 
reader may know the exact evidence by which the marginal dates are 
~ determined. 


7th. Where letters are endofsed by the receivers and the date of their 
delivery specified, these endorsements are to be recorded. 


8th. The number of written pages of each document is to be specified, as 
. a.securitv for its integrity, and that readers may know what proportion the 
abstract bears tc the original. 


- 9th. The language of every document is to be specified. If, however, the 
greater part of the collection be in English, it will be sufficient to denote 
those only which are in a different tongue. 

10th. Where documents have been printed, a reference should be given to 
the publication. . 


llth. Each series isto be chronological. 


12th. The Prefaces of Editors. in explanation of documents in the volume, 
are not to exceed fifty pages. unless the written permission of the Master of 
the Rolls to the contrary be obtained. 


*,* Editors employed in foreign archives are to transcribe at full“length. - 
important and secret papers. 
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- in her absence ,before members of her household, and 
proceedings were at once started against him, forcing him 
to fly (p. 150). Scheyfve believed this to have been done 
to see how the Emperor would take it, and whether it 
would be safe to proceed further when Parliament 
assembled, as it was expected to do at Michaelmas. It 
is to be noted that Charles, even when at a great distance, 
never allowed anyone else to instruct his ambassador 
what was to be done with regard to Mary (p. 154), and 
his answer came from Augsburg in unequivocal terms : 
If any attempt were made to interfere with Mary, Scheyfve 
was to tell the Privy Council that his master requested 
them to allow her to practise the old religion as before 
until Edward WI should be old enough to give his orders 
on the subject, and make it plain to them that if they did 
otherwise he woulde not stand it. No Parliament met 
at Michaelmas, however, nor was any to sit during 1550 
_ or 1551; but a sharp correspondence about Mallet ensued 
between Mary and the Council, and when they denied 
having any recollection of the promise given to Van der 
Delft, in virtue of which she was not to be molested on 
the score of religion, she wrote a letter recalling cireum- 
stances, during her visit to Court in February, 1550, in 
which the principal members of the Council~had been 
witnesses to the truth of her assertions (p. 206). This 
called forth a letter from Edward VI, dated January 28th, 
1551, in which the young King said that Mary had only been 
allowed to continue in her courses in the hope that so much 
tender affection might induce her more easily to see the 
light, and conform of her own accord. If love and reason 
failed to move her, however, she must be looked upon as a 
transgressor of the law. If she could convince him that 
she was right in her devotion to the mass, well and good, 
he would lay aside his regal dignity and dispute with her © 
as brother with sister. Several Latin quotations from 


the Scriptures gave her fair warning that he was equipped 
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church of the people of Israel was instituted and upheld 
by Kings younger” than himself. It may be doubted 
whether this composition was entirely the King’s work, 
but he added a postscript in his own hang, stating in 
straightforward words that he could tolerate her dis- 
obedience no longer (p. 212). Mary, in reply, repeated 
that when she had been at Court a year before no one had 
been able to deny the promise made to Van der Delft, 
but was so much alarmed that she sent off a private 
messenger to explain her plight to the Queen Dowager 
(pp. 220-223). The fact that Scheyfve was not to be 
told of this may be taken to indicate that Mary put less 
confidence in him than she had in Van der Delft, though 
she kept him informed of the threats constantly addressed 
, toher py the Council. When Scheyfve protested, invoking 
the promise, he found the lords taking advantage of the 
death of Van der Delft, to whom the promise had been 
given, to represent it as not having been more than an 
assurance that the Lady Mary should be treated with the 
respectful regard owing to the King’s sister, and that her 
mass had merely been tolerated for a time in the hope of 
“assisting her feeblemindedness ”’ (p. 236). 

The Emperor, informed of the Council’s line of defence,” 
saw that it would be difficult to insist on a verbal assirrance, 
said to haVe been given to a dead man, and instructed 
Scheyfve to leave Van der Delft out of the question, and 
assert that the promise had been made by Paget to his 
Imperial Majesty in person at Bruges, in July, 1549.* 
At the same time Mary must contrive to hear mass in a 
less ostentatious fashion, and forbear from arguing so 

. much with the Council, as by doing so she could only 
make matters worse (pp. 247-248). It is hard to say 
what. might not have happened at this juncture had it 
not been for what Scheyfve and Mary may well have 
“considered a providential interposition in the shape of an 
enormous breach of diplomatic etiquette committed by 








* See Spanish Calendar, Vol. IX, p. 419. 
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Sir Richard Morison, the new English ambassador at 
Augsburg (p.239). The Erfiperor’s letter of protest chanced 
to arrive at the very time, in March, 1551, when Mary 
had been* fogyced to pay a visit to Court, and certainly 
explains why, after being rated by the entire Privy Council, 
twenty-five members of which had assembled to impress 
the gravity of her offence upon her mind, she was allowed 
to go in peace, her parting declaration that she would lay 
down her life for the King, but her soul belonged to God, 
unchallenged by the Council’s representative (p. 260). 
Dr. Wotton’s mission to Augsburg to apologise for Morison’s 
conduct failed to produce an understanding as td ‘Mary. 
In the meantime Dr. Mallet, her fugitive priest, had been 
arrested and committed to the Tower (p. 287), and though 
Wotton did nof question the promise claimed to haye been , 
given to Van der Delft, ‘‘ appeared to be satisfied with 
the information andedid not ask to see the letters ” (p. 317), 
he had not left Augsburg before Scheyfve wrote to his 
master, on August 25th, that he feared the Council were 
making ready to take the mass altogether away from her 
Grace. They had devised new means of achieving their 
end, “had summoned three of Mary’s gentlemen, Sir Robert 
*nochestet, Edward Walgrave and Francis Inglefield, and 
ordered them to forbid her chaplains to say mass. The 
three fentlemen, returned to Essex and inférmed their 
mistress of their charge, who said flatly she would not 
allow them to execute it, and all the Council’s threats were 
not enough to induce them to present themselves at her 
house on such an errand; all three preferred the Tower. 
The lords’ next step was to send down Lord Rich, Sir 
Anthony Wingfield and Dr. Petre, who said there never | 
had been any promise such as she described, and evgn° 
if it had once been given, it was only subject to the King’s 
good pleasure. Mary rejoined that as they denied the 
existence of the promise she would make no answer" 
at all, but she felt inclined to let the Emperer’s 
ambassador hear of the matter, The envoys then 
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summoned her chaplains and household, and made known 
to all and sundry the King’s and Council’s prohibition to 
say or hear mass; and Mary, té avoid exposing ‘them to 
danger, dismissed her priests from her service that very 
day (p. 360). ° 

Scheyfve, on hearing of these proceedings, straightway 
applied for audience, and had access to the Council on 
September 4th. He once more invoked the promise, 
and protested against the arrest of the three gentlemen, 
whereupon there ensued a significant disputation. Warwick 
said that the King must be consulted and, when Scheyfve 
remarked that the lords were sufficiently informed of his 
Majesty’s intentions, asserted that their master was now 
so old that he wished to concern himself with all public 


affairs. Scheyfve uttered some praise of the King’s ripe” 


understanding, but supposed that he still 1¢f the manage- 
ment of the bulk of business to his Council, thus provoking 
Warwick to say that he considered the King to be as 
much of age as if he were forty. Northampton then 
observed that the Emperor had asked that the Lady Mary 
might “remain in the old religion” until the King came 
of age; very well, Scheyfve’s own words showed him to 
consider that time to have arrived. Moreover, Northampe 
ton went on, Scheyfve had spoken of the Lady Mary as 
“Princess pf England,” but the Council knew her, not as 
such. A princess she was, being the Kifg’s sister, but to 
call her Princess of England would be to wrong the Lady 
Elizabeth. Scheyfve made answer that their envoy to 
the Emperor, Dr. Wotton, had given her the title in so 
many words. After the King had been consulted, Scheyfve 
was informed that his Majesty could no longer exempt 
Mary from the obedience all subjects owed to his laws, 
though he did not intend to use violence to compel her to 
adopt the new ceremonies (p. 363). 

The Council had chosen for their attempt to reduce 
Mgry a season when the Emperor’s furtunes were at so 
low an ebb, when he was obliged to meet so many pressing 
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calls from all parts of his scattered dominions, that there 
- was little fear of his putting into execution his former 
threats to fight rather than see his cousin robbed of the 
mass. Both Charles and the Queen Dowager would 
gladly have invaded England in the autumn of 1551, both 
for Mary’s sake and for other reasons, but it could not 
be. And yet all the Council achieved was to prevent Mary 
from keeping several chaplains and having Catholic service 
conducted. with pomp and display ; she never ceased 
declaring that she would rather die than conform with 
the practices of the Church of England, and was supported 
in'this attitude by the Emperor (p. 383). What is more, 
she still had a priest in her house (/. 411), and the Council 
must have known that she fulfilled the duties imposed 
by her Church ; but they cared net or dared not to molest 
her further, and thus she lived until her brother’s death. 


x * * 


‘he war which Henry II of France had declared against 
England for the recovery of Boulogne in August, 1549, 
was still in progress in January, 1550 ; but not long after 
Protector Somerset’s fall unequivocal signs began to show 
fnat it would not be fought to a finish. Warwick no 
sooner felt the Privy Council his to command, than Antonio 
Guidotti was’sent to France to prepare the way~ for peace 

~ negotiations (November, 1549). Most of the English 
forts round Boulogne had fallen ; but the town itself still 
held out, and was considered to be very strong. Henry II 
himself had viewed it from a distance and, with tears in 
his eyes, had declared it to be too well fortified to be taken 
by siege.* Again, the fact that France agreed to pay 
400,000 crowns for Boulogne, though the sum was but 
half that stipulated in the treaty of Campe (1546), shows 
that its fall was by no means a foregone conclusion. The 
last volume of this Calendar records half-hearted measures . 
for carrying on the war, and it seems clear that Warwick 





* See Spanish Calendar, Vol. IX, pp. 524-525, 
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was from the first decided to adopt a poliey of non-resistance 
towards France, to get what he could for Boulogne, and 
abandon Scotland. England’s treaties with the Emperor, 
it will be remembered, afforded her a measure,of protection, 
for by them the Emperor was bound to declaze war on the 
aggressor if England itself or the Old Conquest (i.e. Calais 
and its surroundings) were attacked by a force of a certain 
size, and Henry II apparently believed the Emperor 
would be as good as his word, for during the campaign of 
1549-1550 he made no move against Calais. The territory 
of Boulogne had been taken by the English after their 
treaties’ with the Emperor had been passed, and was not 
included in them. : 

Heavy expenditure would have been necessary to carry 
on thg war and support English claims in Scotland, and 
Warwick knew he could not attempt such a task while 
giving his faction in England a free hand to plunder— 
the price of their adhesion and only condition of their 
support. The best he had to hope for was a war between 
France and the Empire that should leave him at leisure 
to govern for his personal benefit, and war was a more 
normal condition than peace in the days of Charles and 
Henry. First of all, then, his policy led him to makt 
such peace as he might, and it may appear strange that, 


asking for* so little, Warwick should have *been* left in 2 


uncertainty for two months, with Guidotti travelling to 
and forth. But however tempting the terms offered by 
England, France wanted Calais as swell, and would not 
strike a bargain until the upshot of the papal election 
should be seen, an event upon which all Europe was waiting 
in January, 1550. France had a great deal at stake (pp. 
1-3), for if a French partisan were elected, trouble would 
ensue in Italy, religious and political disputes would 
break out with redoubled violence in Germany, the Emperor 
“ would be obliged to strain every nerve and call upon 
every tesource to defend his position in the Empire and 
the duchy of Milan, and in the meantime would be unable 
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to prevent France from seizing Calais, invading Ireland 
or making a descent on, England itself, a plan that was 
dear to Henry II’s heart. All the French cardinals were 
sent off postjhaste to Rome (p. 4) and their arrival, it was 
hoped in Raris, would strengthen the anti-Imperialist 
party sufficiently to turn the tide which had so nearly 
elected Cardinal Pole, whose elevation had actually been 
reported in December,* causing bitter disappointment at 
Henry eII’s Court. 

It is no more than the plain truth to say that the agree- 
ment about Boulogne depended directly and immediately 
upon the result of the Papal election. Cardinal “Farnese 
had promised his and his party’s support to the Emperor, 
thereby hoping to obtain solid advantages for his family 
as a return fer purely fictitious services, for though he 
brought Pole, whose election would have been welcome 
to Charles, within «four votes of success, he appears to 
have taken precautions to prevent those four votes from 
being given, and after half a dozen ballots had demonstrated 
the unwillingness of the conclave to elect Pole (f. 15), 
Farnese considered himself to have given enough proof 
of his devotion to the Empire, and to be free to enter 
“nto other combinations (p. 33) with the object of securing 
Parma for his brother Octavio. This was effected by 
means‘of an intricate and obscure compromise with the 
French partisans in conclave (p. 29), which reached the 
outer day in the form of the elevation of Giovanmaria 
del Monte, formerly tutor to the Cardinal and his brothers, 
who took the name of Julius III: a result by which Farnese 
might congratulate himself on having cheated both the 
Emperor and the King of France. t In spite of the repeated 

"S Soe Spanish Calendar, Vol. 1S, p. 488. Dea, eee 

+ For a minute and accurate account of French relations with Rome, and of 
the rivalries between the Constable and the Guises that prevented the French 
party from making a concerted effort in conclave, sce M. Lucien Romier's Les 
Origines Politiques des Guerres de Religion (Paris, Perrin, 1913). This work is 
mainly based on hitherto unpublished papers preserved at Rome. Naples, Florence, 
Parma, Modena and other Italian Archives, and contains valuable information 
on Henry II’s Italian policy, the Parma and Siena campaigns, and the activittes of 


dhe Florentine fuorusciti in Paris and Lyons. A second volume is to deal with the 
events that led up to the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis. 
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assurances of the French Faction that they would rathér 
die in conclave than fail to elect.Henry Il’s choice, however, 
it had been understood in Paris that there was smatl chance 
of obtaining a really satisfactory Pope (p., 15), and 
negotiations were kept alive with England. ‘ 

The news of del Monte’s election on February 7th were 
brought to Nemours, where Henry II was, in five days 
and seventeen hours (f. 29), and to the Emperor at Brussels 
soon after. The belief that this result was due to Farnese’s 
intrigues gave rise to a first impression that the fonclave 
had ended in a qualified French victory, and the new 
Pontiff's antecedents—his engineering of the removal of 
the General Council from Trent to Bologna in March, 1547 
—appeared to point to a disposition hostile to reform by 
General Council, and favourable to French plans (p. 30). 
Gloomy accounts of the Pope’s reputation reached the 
Emperor, and for a time it seemed that the French King 
intended to break off negotiations’ with England and 
take the field once more against Boulogne, though common 
tumour in France had it that the English must be egged 
on to resistance by the Emperor, for.otherwise they would 
already have given up not Boulogne only, but the Old 
Conquest as well. Reports from Rome were contradictory, 
however, and within a week quite a different tale began 
to be told. The writer of a despatch from Frent received 
news that prompted him to close his list of the Pope’ss 
shortcomings and send off more agreeable tidings to the 
effect that an excellent beginning was being made, the 
Spanish cardinals were receiving signal marks of favour, 
the French disappointed, the Council was to be held at 
Trent, Spires or wherever his Imperial Majesty chose, 
and Octavio Farnese was to take possession of Parma. 
The main facts outstanding when the dust of battle had 
cleared away were that Julius III intended to make his 
profit by playing off one of the great heads of Christendom 
against the other, and that Farnese alone could boast of 
a definite advantage from the papal election. Henry II 
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was obliged to recognise that he had little to hope from 
Rome, and therefore could,not be sure the Emperor would 
not attack him.* Consequently, looking “ melancholy and 
angry ” (p. 46) he allowed himself to be convinced by his 
gossip, Constable Montmorency, of the advisability of 
peace with England, and within a few days the delegates had 
come to an agreement (f. 53): Boulogne to be handed 
over for 400,000 crowns, and hostages to be exchanged 
for the fulfilment of the conditions. Henry II’s violent 
animostty towards Pope Julius III, openly declared before 
many months had passed, may well have first arisen from 
his resentment at being baulked of so excellent an oppor- 
tunity to seize Calais ; and in a sense the ultra-Protestant 
party in England owed to a Pope the tranquillity which 
enabled it to obliterate the memory of Rome from the 

Neither Van der Delft nor Simon Renard were able 
to obtain a copy of ‘the treaty, though they both did their 
best to come by one, mainly in order to see what had 
been decided about Scotland. This matter was of interest 
to the Emperor, for he had been at war with Scotland 
since. 1544, though the French claimed that the Scots were 
included in the Treaty of Crépy, and therefore at peace 
with Charles. The last volume of this Calendar contains 
many ‘references to the anomalous position, in which 
England and France stood after the Treaty cf Campe, 
when, though at peace, they were waging war against 
one another in a third country. When the conclusion of 
peace was reported fo the Emperor by Sir Philip Hoby, 
English ambassador at Brussels, a paper purporting to 
show that the Emperor’s rights were safeguarded was 
handed over, from which it appeared that England had 
come to terms with both France and Scotland. In answer 
to the Emperor’s remark that, as he had gone to war 
with Scotland at England’s request, England had no 
right to make peace without his consent, Hoby merely 
eaid that he did not think the Emperor was “ at war with 
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the Scots merely to make common cause with England * 
(p. 58). Van der Delft was at once instructed to ask the 
Privy Council for an explanation which, after much delay, 
gave the Emperor to understand that England, had not 
treated with Scotland, had made no terms with Scotland, 
and could not be said to have failed to observe the treaty, 
which certainly imposed no obligation to continue active 
hostilities. Van der Delft was inclined to accept this 
account, especially as it was accompanied by kind and 
courteous words (f. 71), the like of which he had not heard 
from the Privy Council for many a long day, for he had 
recently, had to write to his master that the character 
of his interviews was such that he could but feel sorry 
for himself for being in a place where no regard was 
shown for either reason or honesty or the Emperor’s 
friendship (p. 19). , 
Officially, therefore, as Paget said (g. 71), England and 
Scotland were still enemies, and the Emperor had no ground 
for complaint. His own war with Scotland had for years 
_ been little more than a war in name; a system of safe- 
conducts issued to merchants enabled trade to be carried 
on between that country and Flanders, and Scottish 
pirates were so many and lawless, -and so often covereds 
by powerful patrons at home, that the actual difference 
between a state of war and of peace may have been scarcely 
perceptible, Nonetheless, the Emperor preferred to put 
an end to a condition of affairs that could profit neither 
side and, perhaps with a view to gbtaining Scotland’s 
neutrality—little though that was worth—in the event of 
war with France, caused peace to be concluded by the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary and the Scots envoy, the 
- Master of Erskine, at Binche in December, 1550 (p. 197). 
‘It was hardly necessary for the Emperor to inspect 
a copy of the treaty concluded by the English and French 
commissioners at Boulogne; there could be no doubt 
as to its general import, which showed all the advantages 
for which Henry .VIII had fought in Scotland and France 
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to have been thrown away for a trifle. The Scottish match 
had been abandoned, England was not to interfere in 
in Scotland, and was to evacuate Boulogne for 400,000 
crowns, giving up all hope of ever recovering the war 
indemnity of 2,000,000 crowns which Francis I, at Campe, 
had agreed to pay, to say nothing of the arrears of pensions. 
‘The Emperor heard from Simon Renard in May, 1550, 
that so disadvantageous a peace could only have been 
accepted by England because of its poverty and the greed 
of the Council, whose members Renard asserts to have 
been bribed (p. 93), partly with money and partly with 
promises. Van der Delft, from London, had sent a plain 
report (p. 7) of how the Catholic party had been 
made the tool of Warwick’s ambition, and used to over- 
throw Somerset, only to be cast aside as soon as it had 
served its purpose ; for matters had gone so far in January, 
1550, that none byt Protestants could hope for advance- 
ment. Warwick, pretending to be ill, as always when 
he had important business in hand, was unquestioned 
master; no step was taken in the peace negotiations 
without his orders (p. 46), and at the Council-board no man 
daréd utter a word unless he had Warwick’s countenance 


‘(p. 19). The Duke of Somerset’s re-admission to the 


Council in April, his constant communications with Warwick 
(p. 87), made it patent that Warwick intended to govern 
by means of the Protestant party, to keep whict»unanimous 
in his support it was necessary, for the time being, to 
conciliate and honour Somerset. Only a few months 
before, Warwick had been generally believed to favour 
the old religion, thanks to which reputation he had been 
able to execute his plans ; and he was too recent a convert 
to advanced Protestant opinions to risk so sudden an. 
attempt to supplant Somerset as head of the reformers. 
In the meantime Warwick gave proof of his zeal by causing 
measures to be taken against contumacious Catholic 
bishops, out of whose revenues Van der Delft accuses him 
of intending to swell his income, which was so far from 
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sufficing to his rapidly increasing needs that he frequently 
laid hands on moneys proceeding from the sale of property 
belonging to the Emperor’s subjects, which had been 
recovered from pirates by the King’s ships (p. 43). 

The Emperor could not watch the progress of affairs 
in England with an indifferent eye. Warwick’s triumph 
meant, and Charles was well aware of it, that England 
was to be governed by men in whom avarice and ambition 
left no room for public spirit, men whose rule the gpuntry 
never would have borne had it not been that they were 
able, by placing themselves at the head of the Protestant 
party,+to hoodwink public opinion and make sure of the 
support of unworldly theologians, while at the same time 
filling their pockets out of the sale of Church property. 
The value of Charles’ alliance with England was greatly 

~ reduced, for it was unlikely that Warwick and his supporters 
would allow anything to drag them into war: they had 
better uses for public money. For the time being, from 
the Emperor’s point of view, the utmost to be hoped 
was that England would not suffer Scotland’s fate and 
fall into the hands of the French. ‘The disclosure of the 
frustrated attempt to convey Mary to Flanders, though 
it was not generally known by how little Duboys hat 
failed, furnished the French with a cogent argument for 
convincing the English that the Emperor was only awaiting 
a favouraBle opportunity to invade England, marry Mary 
to Philip, and set Edward aside as schismatic and a bastard 
(pp. 144-145). Nor was this the only regrettable incident 
that embittered feeling on both sides. It became known 
in July, 1550, that an ordinance intended to repress heresy 
was about to be published in the Low Countries, and 
* though it is clear that Charles did not wish it to be applied 
to foreign merchants who did not go out of their way to 
cause scandal (p. 152 note), the English were alarmed 
and feared they might be driven from the Flemish marts 
(bs. 188, 167, 171). At the same time Sir Thomas 
Chamberlain, who remained as ambassador at Brussels 
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‘when Sir Philip Hoby followed the Emperor on his way 
to Augsburg, hinted in a conversation with St. Mauris 
that aS the Imperial ambassador was free to hear mass 
in London, so he, Chamberlain, ought to be allowed to 
have English service celebrated at Brussels. The request 
was made officially through Scheyfve in January, 1551, 
and a month later the Lord High Treasurer (Wiltshire), 
Paget and Petre told him that unless their petition were 
granted, he might not have the services of the “ Flemish 
religion” in England. Before this message had time to 
reach Augsburg, Sir Richard Morison, who+ had just 
replaced Sir Philip Hoby at the Imperial Court, made a 
similar demand for himself, which having been refused 
he made so bold as to enter into a discussion on religion 
with the Emperor and, though invited to desist, presumed 
to.dare his Majesty to send theologians to argue the matter 
with the English. Morison was ordered out of the Imperial 
presence, and a letter written to Scheyfve giving an account 
of this unseemly behaviour, and instructing him to find out 
from the Council whether they had sent Morison as an 
ambassador or a preacher (pp. 237-241). Scheyive read 
this’ letter to the Council on March 18th in presence of 
« Warwick and Somerset, and its contents greatly surprised 
and “appeared to frighten them sorely ” (p. 254), containing 
as it did ‘an unequivocal statement of the Emperor's 
~ determination not to allow English service in tite houses of 
English ambassadors, and not to put up with violence 
offered to Mary, together with a report of the blunder 
by means of which Morison had contrived to put them 
in a false and dangerous position. It is not surprising to 
find a blank space left in the Privy Council Book after the 
brief entry for March 18th: “ This daye themperour’s 
Ambassadour had accesse to the Counsaill.” The episode, 
though it had no other grave consequences, served to 
obtain a respite for the Lady Mary, as I have pointed out 
above. A few days later the Council told Scheyfve that 
they greatly regretted Morison’s excesses, and had decided 
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to recall him and send Dr. Wotton in his place. Dr. 
Wotton’s departure was somewhat delayed; he had 
audience of the Emperor on June 28th, and offered, on 
his master’s behalf, to have Morison recalled. - Charles 
replied that he had no objection to Morison as long as 
he would behave with proper decorum, and added, smiling, 
that he was getting old and gouty, and allowances must 
be made for his temper. There followed a conference in 
which Wotton uttered another purely formal request that 
the English ambassadors might be allowed English service, 
and Charles refused in moderate and courteous terms 
(pp. 310-817). 

Seldom indeed was Jehan Scheyfve’ entrusted with 
business as satisfactory as that which enabled him to 
strike consternation into the Council on Marth 18th, 1551. 
Hardly had he been three months in England when he 
began clamouring to be recalled (p. 172) and complained 
of his inability to discover what was going on. His days 
were spent in furthering the cases of merchants who had 
not been treated to their satisfaction by the Admiralty 
Court, which tribunal appears to have been guilty of 
gross injustice to foreigners, while the customs officials 
in London habitually extorted duties and fees higher * 
than any they were authorised to levy (pp. 100-104, 321, 
528). What was much worse, it not infrequently happened 
that good¢ belonging to Flemish merchants, and that 
had been seized by pirates, found their way into the keeping 
of Lord Clinton, Lord High Admiral, who avoided restoring 
them to their owners by denying their very existence 
(bp. 266-271). ‘The Flemings in London had not had time 
to forget that when the Protector’s brother, Lord Seymour 
-of Sudeley, then Admiral, had been arrested on a charge 
of “treason, large quantities of their property had been 
found in his house; but such behaviour in an Admiral 
seems to have been taken for granted &. 18), and treated 
as a joke by his colleagues of the Council, so much so that 
when Scheyfve proved Clinton’s misdemeanour to his 
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face the Duke of. Somerset smiled (p. 267). Scheyfve can 
scarcely be blamed for believing that Clinton and the 
Deputy-Governor of Calais, Lord Willoughby de Eresby, 
both of whom he knew to be Warwick’s creatures, were 
hand in glove with the pirates (p.179). When his despatches 
are not reporting unsatisfactory interviews with the Council 
about merchants’ claims or the Lady Mary’s mass, they 
give evidence of the wretched internal condition of England. 
Prices,were high (. 185), living being much more expensive 
than in Flanders, and the English attributed this to the 
presence of large numbers of aliens in London (pp. 218, 278). 
The currency was continually being debased (pp. 3Q0, 322) 
and money exchange prohibited in order that the deficien- 
cies of the new English issues might be masked, with the 
result that foreign merchants found it well-nigh impossible 
to trade. Scheyfve was of opinion that Warwick’s evil 
genius in this matter of tampering with the currency was 
Sir John York, one of the best-hated men in England 
(pp. 218, 264, 279), who was also employed in the Council’s 
negotiations with the Fugger’s London agent (p. 282). 
The warm season brought each year a recurrence of the 
danger of peasant risings (pp. 97, 107, 278-281), and the 
sweating-sickness was said to have made over 50,000 
victims in the summer of 1551, though Scheyfve asserts 
that the real extent of its ravages was concealed “in 
order not to let it be known that the kingdom: had been 
weakened, and that God had wished to punish it” (p. 347). 

Perhaps the passages in Scheyfve’s despatches that 
were most disquieting to the Emperor were those that 
told of the sumptuous entertainments offered by the 
Vidame of Chartres and other French hostages (pp. 108-110), 
news all the more unwelcome because Simon Renard. 
wrote at the same time from Paris that the celebration of 
the Council of Trent might lead the English to make 
common cause with Protestant Germany (p.118). Henry IT, 
Most Christian King as he was and ruler of a country 
that enjoyed the title of Eldest Daughter of the Church, 
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had made a practice of championing the Protestant cause 
abroad—though at home he burned Lutherans with a 
will—and using it against the Emperor, just as he ‘sought 
alliance with the Turk and encouraged him, to raid in 
Hungary and the Mediterranean. It was consistent with 
this policy that the English ambassador at his Court, 
Sir John Mason, was as free to hear the new service as he 
would have been at home (f. 118), thus receiving treatment 
that contrasted with Chamberlain’s and Morison’s experi- 
ences at Brussels and Augsburg. Each month brought 
news that the Pope was doing all the Emperor required 
of him; thus causing Henry II to dread that the Council 
might be successfully celebrated at Trent and the Empire 
pacified, and the English to fear the Emperor might at 
length find himself secure enough to intervéne on Mary’s 
behalf in England. The French omitted not to refresh 
English memories with allusions to the attempt to take 
Mary out of the country (. 301), and altogether displayed 
an accommodating and friendly spirit quite different from 
that of the Emperor, England’s traditional ally, whose 
attitude implied disapproval of all that had been done 
by the Privy Council since Henry VIII's death. Warwick 
and his supporters not unnaturally preferred feasting with * 
their French guests, whose society had the charm of nevelty, 
to listening to the admonitions uttered by Charles-in his 
favourite pArt of an old friend of the family to whose care, 
as he was never weary of reminding them, Henry VIII 
had committed his young son on his death-bed. On 
September Ist, 1550,Simon Renard sent a list of five reasons 
for which the English feared the Emperor might make 
wart on them, and added that negotiations were already 
‘on foot for a marriage between Edward VI and Henry II’s 
daughter Elizabeth. Guidotti had brought over a portrait 
of the young King, and had received in exchange a drawing, 
executed by a lady, of the Princess. 

In spite of these overtures, the English had reason to 
know that they could not afford wholly to trust the French. 
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There were disputes over the boundary of the Old Conquest, 
Henry II took care to keep revolt alive in Treland (pp. 176, 
197), and matters were in an unsettled condition on the 
Scottish border (p. 186). Sir Philip Hoby, at Augsburg, 
informed the Emperor of the high-handed behaviour of 
the French near Calais, asking whether his Majesty were 
prepared to fulfil his treaty-obligations in case an invasion 
in sufficient numbers were attempted, and begging: for 
advice as to how other points were to be met. The 
Emperor stated in reply that he certainly would not fail 
to observe to the letter his treaties with England ; but 
advice as to how the French were to be handled he had 
none to give; the text of the recent agreement had not 
been communicated to him and he was ignorant of what 
the English right have committed themselves to by it 
(p. 191). In other words, the Emperor did not intend 
to help them out of their difficulties by allowing them 
to play him off against the King of France. In the opening 
months of 1551, in brief, the English knew not. whether 
to fear more from Charles or from Henry (p. 216). Alliance 
with France would best serve Warwick’s purpose, and 
though he well knew Henry to be intriguing in Ireland, 
‘and the Duke of Somerset’s influence in the Council was 
hostile to such a step, 4 French envoy, M. de Jansac, was 
jn England in February, and in March Piekering and 
Denny were sent over to France. It is provable that 
the position of affairs in Germany had a considerable 
share in determining. Warwick’s choice, for he knew a great 
movement to be in preparation among the northern princes 
and cities against the Emperor and his Interim (p. 215), 
a movement which, it was ardently hoped, would be 
swelled by the hostility felt by all Germans, Protestants - 
and Catholics alike, for Philip’s candidature for the Empire 
which was being pushed forward at Augsburg (pp. 156, 245). 
Though Warwick might make up his mind for a French 
alliance, such an event was not too easily to be brought 
about for various reasons, on€ being that the King of France 


would not consent unless his relations with the Emperor 
were such as to prevent him from attempting to conquer 
Ireland and win England sword in hand, and another that 
England had nothing to offer her prospective ally save 
only a promise not to keep the treaty which bound her 
to support the Emperor in a serious war with France. 
Much as he disliked giving up all immediate hope of 
conquering England, however, the King of France was 
obliged to face the fact that if he refused an allidace he 
would be throwing her into the Emperor’s arms, with the 
certain result, in the never unlikely eventuality of a 
European war, that she would again attempt to subjugate 
Scotland, a task that might not be too great even for an 
enfeebled England under Warwick’s rule if France chanced 
to get the worst of it on the continent. Briefly, England’s 
friendship was put up for sale; the Emperor did not care 
to bid; and France paid a nominal pfice merely to keep 
the object from falling into a rival’s hands for nothing. 

A curious feature of international politics at this time 
is the immediate reaction exercised on English affairs 
by each succeeding change in Italy. Henry II’s disappoint- 
ment at the result of the papal election. of 1550 moved him 
to make what he regarded as a disadvantageous peace at 
Boulogne, and again in the spring of 1551 the countenance 
shown atythe French Court to Sir William Pickering’s 
embassy was dictated by news from the Parmesan. Simon 
Renard at first thought that disputes over the Scottish 
border would be handled in so intransigent a spirit by the 
French that a breach must follow (p. 249), but in a few 
days the tide was setting the other way, and there was 
talk of marrying Edward VI to the Princess Elizabeth. 
The defeat of the German rebels near Bremen (f. 219) 
doubtless deprived Henry of one cherished illusion, but 
what definitely persuaded him that he could not afford 
an aggressive policy towards England was the Emperor’s 
attitude about Parma, an attitude into which Julius III’s 
instability of purpose and poverty made it possible to 
“ We. 37994, Se 
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force him as well. Octavio Farnese had been put in 
possession at Parma at the opening of the new pontificate 
by means of a papal brief, whereas he had shortly before 
refused to accept it at the Emperor’s hands. Octavio, 
entirely his own master, proceeded to act as such, keeping 
the place in a state of defence under the cold scrutiny 
of Fernando Gonzaga, who observed his every movement 
from the neighbouring place of Guastalla in the state of 
Milan. and wrote to the Emperor that Octavio’s activities 
were on such a scale that they could not long be carried 
on by the means at his disposal (p. 36), thereby intimating 
the likelihood of his entering into some contract with the 
French, thus enabling them to establish themselves south 
of the Milanese barrier. The near vicinity of Gonzaga 
may well have disturbed Octavio, whose father, Pierluigi, 
had been murdered* at Piacenza three years before at 
Gonzaga’s instigation. In any case he concluded an 
agreement with Henry II within the year, and the Emperor 
was faced by a force of troops in the French pay at La 
Mirandola, uncomfortably near the Papal states, through 
which a sudden shift in the relations between Henry and 


_ the Pope might enable them to march towards Siena 
-or even Naples. If the Pope were to tolerate such a 


condition of affairs the peace of Italy would not be secure 
for a moment ; it was of the most urgent necessity to make 
the Pope understand that he had been outrageously defied 
by his feudatory, who must at once be reduced to obedience, 
if possible by pacific. means, if'not, by force. The Emperor 
told Dandino, Bishop of Imola, whom the Pope had sent 
to Augsburg for advice, that his Holiness must display 
firmness. Octavio might be offered Camerino, where he 
would be unable to do any harm, as compensation ; but 
turn out of Parma he must, and at once. Otherwise the 
French would pour into Italy and there would be a 
conflagration (pp. 274-277). If the Pope decided to use 
force, he should have a loan of 200,000 crowns to cover*his 


* See Spanish Calendar, Vol. IX, pp. 125, 149. 
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expenses. Julius was not as eager to vindicate his rights 
as the Emperor wished to represent him. The English, 
indeed, believed the Holy Father to have had a hand in 
Octavio’s bargain with France (p. 281), and he was certainly 
deeply concerned at the idea of having to wage war. The 
Bishop of Arras, judging from the Pope’s instructions 
sent to Dandino at Augsburg, remarked that he seemed 
to be as puzzled as any new’ dean (. 283). But the 
Emperor would stand no trifling. Gonzaga, alway’ glad 
of war in Italy, affected to believe that Milan itself would 
be lost unless Octavio were dealt with immediately, and 
scant attention was paid to letters in which the Pope 
was incoherently pointing out difficulties and “ writing 
everything that came into his head,” trying to persuade 
the Emperor that Octavio would probably submit if 
skilfully handled (pf. 296-298). Charles knew his son-in- 
Jaw, and believed that prompt action? might save much 
bloodshed and misery later. Octavio, however, had 
resolved to try his luck with France; Henry II, trusting 
to his German auxiliaries and to the Turk, who promised 
to make trouble for Charles in Hungary and «the 


Mediterranean, declared that he would stand by Octavio | 


though it were to cost him his kingdom, and all chance 
of localising hostilities in the Parmesan vanished. On 
May 12th41551, the Emperor gave audience to Marillac, 
French ambassador at his Court, and told him that unless 
the King of France ceased assisting Octavio there must 
be war; and its actual outbreak wag thenceforward only 
a matter of time. It was at this juncture that a great 
English mission, headed by the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Bishop of Ely and Sir Philip Hoby, went to France 
and negotiated a marriage between Edward VI and: the 
French Princess, whilst an equally splendid embassy 
proceeded to England under M. de St. André. The 
important conferences took place in France (p. 330), 
though Simon Renard believed St. André to have been 
entrusted with a proposal to exchange the young Queen 
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of Scots against” Calais, and only to bring forward the 
Princess Elizabeth’s marriage with Edward VI if that 
were rejected (4. 309). The amount of the Princess’ 
dowry finaily agreed to, less than one-seventh of 
Northampton’s original demand, and the disproportion 
between the presents offered to the members of the English 
and French missions—Northampton receiving 500/. to 
St. André’s 3,000/.—p. 346) are eloquent enough of 
the larnentable decline in the value of England’s friendship 
since the death of Henry VIII. It was perhaps a 
consolation to the more zealous of the Protestants in 
Northampton’s suite that while on their way through 
France they were allowed to desecrate images, consecrate 
bread in public, distribute it among the crowd, and insult 
friars, without actually being mobbed (ff. 309-310). 
When their negotiations were finished, Sir John Mason 
and Sir Philip HobBy visited Simon Renard and told him 
of the match they had made for their master, assuring him, 
however, that they had agreed to nothing that could clash 
with the treaty binding England to the Emperor. Renard, 
in writing to Charles V, remarks: ‘‘I met fair speech 
with fair speech ; and I say this particularly because the 
face and drawling tone of the said Hoby made me suspect 
that he might be the man to think one thifig and say 
another ”’ (pp. 328-330). ba 
Having thus disposed of foreign affairs in a manner 
satisfactory.to him, Warwick was able to turn his attention 
to establishing his Own position at home, where things 
wore a threatening aspect. Prices were high, the people 
everywhere discontented, the Government generally 
unpopular, and Warwick himself and his constant associate 
and financial adviser, Sir John York, the two most bitterl'y- 
hated men in England. The Earls of Derby and Shrews- 
bury, who were said to be able to raise 60,000 men at short 
notice, held aloof from Court (pp. 281, 300), and were 
suspected of plotting with the Duke of Somerset. Spring, 
always a dangerous season for risings, was advancing. 
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For several months past Warwick had kpown that many 
Englishmen would have liked sto increase Somerset’s 
authority at the expense of his own, and his determination 
not to afford them an opportunity for doing so .explains 
why no Parliament had been summoned since’ November, 
1549. He appears to have decided that none must be 
allowed to assemble until Somerset had been finally crushed 
in such a way that he should rise no more, and no time 
was to be lost, for the country had expected a sgssion 
at Michaelmas, 1550 (4. 126), in January (p. 166), March 
(p. 215) and again at Michaelmas, 1551 (/. 226). In April, 
Simon Renard heard in France that Paget was in the 
Tower, and that Somerset had rebelled against King 
and Council (f. 285); news wholly false at the time, but 
that were as though a foreshadowing of what*was to come. 
Jehan Scheyfve’s despatches to the Emperor and Queen 
Dowager of Hungary do not convey the impression that he 
was aware of any connexion between the recurrent 
prorogation and Warwick’s enmity for Somerset ; Scheyfve 
was not a penetrating observer, and apparently secured 
no information from persons inside the narrow circle 
within which Government secrets were known. His letters 
contain no indication that he understood the process by * 
which Warwick was contriving, by obtaining from the 
Privy Coungil a decision that royal warrants need no 
longer be 4ountersigned by Privy Coundillors, to make 
himself effective master of England as long as his personal 
influence should be paramount with Edward. But he was 
always in touch with merchants, and gives an interesting 
view of the reasons for which Warwick's government was 
loathed by the people (pp. 300, 393), suggesting that it 
had become so unpopular by the summer of 1551 that 
intimidation was the one expedient which could save it 
from an overthrow. While pondering over the best 
means to destroy the man whose removal would leave 
popylar discontent cowed and without a head, Warwick 
neglected no opportunity of slighting Somerset, perhaps 
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hoping to frighten the Duke’s fair-weather friends, who 
in fact were not slow to take the hint. On St. George’s 
day he managed to have the words “on his mother’s 
side” inserted after Somerset’s title of ‘uncle to the 
King of England,” and also to dock the Duke of a separate 
table he kept by way of salary (f. 291). On July 6th 
Scheyfve reported that Warwick’s authority was increasing 
day by day, while Somerset’s diminished. From this date 
until October 10th, when Scheyfve heard that the Duke’s 
arrest was imminent, his name scarcely appears in the 
ambassador’s letters, but two more prorogations of Parlia- 
ment, first from Michaelmas to October 12th (p..347), and 
then to January, 1552 (pf. 375), are mentioned. Late in 
August Scheyfve writes that Warwick’s rule is now undis- 
puted, that -he is to become Duke of Clarence, that 
Northampton is also going to have a dukedom, and Sir 
William Herbert to become an earl. The creation took 
place early in October, and Warwick, now Duke of 
Northumberland, supported by another new duke (Henry 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk), a new marquis (William Paulett, 
Marquis of Winchester) and other members of his party 
who had received honours at the same time, chose the 
. moment to cause Somerset’s “ conspiracy’? to come to 

light, 

On October 17th the Council requested Scheyive’s 
presence, and informed him that Somerset fad plotted 
not only to seize the Tower, with the Treasury and other 
strong places, but also to invite his colleagues of the Council 
to a banquet and have them murdered by hired assassins. 
The Council had suspected him of wicked designs for 
some time past, but out of anxiety not to trouble the repose 
of the realm had refrained from action until they had 
positively known that the blow was about to fall on their 
devoted heads (p. 385). Scheyfve remarks that neither 
Sir William Cecil nor the Duke of Northumberland, who 
were spokesmen on this occasion, said anything qbout 
evidence, whilst the people in London were saying openly 
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that the accusation was unjust, and that Northumberland’s 
party deserved punishment muche more than the prisoners. 
A few days later, on October 25th, Sir Thomas Chamber- 
lain, English ambassador at Brussels, gave an .account 
of the affair to the Queen Dowager of Hungary, who, 
in sending the news on to the Emperor, speaks of a rumour 
current in the Low Countries that the plot was an invention 
of Northumberland, who wished to remove from about the 
King’s person all those nearest to his Majesty in gank, 
who might interfere with his designs (p. 388). ‘Each 
succeeding despatch from Scheyfve tells of increasing 
indignation against Northumberland. ‘The chief merchants 
of London were saying that Somerset, Lord Grey de Wilton 
and the other prisoners, to whose number the Earl of 
Arundel, a nobleman greatly beloved by the people, had 
been added, would never have descended to assassination. 
What they had purposed to do was doybtless to see to it 
that Parliament should meet at once, as meet it ought, 
to remedy the crying ills to which the country was a prey. 
“ The charges were merely trumped up; so many righteous 
men would never have joined in a plot” (p. 393). The 
unpopularity of Northumberland’s policy of alliance with 
France swelled the general discontent, and it was said 
that Sir John York, the hated debaser of the coinage, 
had had difficulty in inducing the King to sigrta general 
acquittance bf his administration, whereat Northumberland 
had grown angry, believing the King to have been influenced 
by Somerset. Edward was reported to be sombre and 
grieved about his uncle’s imprisonment ; but none other 
than Northumberland’s sons and creatures were allowed 
access to him, and he was carefully primed with such 
tales of black villainy as to destroy his affection for the 
unfortunate Duke (£. 389). Paget had been told to keep 
his house before Somerset’s arrest took place ; on October 
21st he was committed to the Fleet and on October 31st 
to the Tower. The Council’s version was that he had 
been imprisoned because he denied on oath having given 
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the Emperor an assurance that the Lady Mary might 
hear mass, whereas the Emperor asserted that he had 
done so; but people in London, judging apparently by 
Paget’s character, believed that he had given Northumber- 
land information useful for Somerset’s conviction and was 
being confined at his own request to divert the suspicions 
of Somerset’s friends, for fear of reprisals (p. 390). When 
Sir Richard Morison informed the Emperor why Paget 
was in the Tower, Charles’ reply ran that he was sorry to 
be the cause of suffering to Paget or anyone else, but as 
he was on the subject he would observe ‘‘that some among 
those who now enjoyed most credit in England had shown 
a desire to restore religion to its former condition, merely 
in order to acquire the said credit ; and afterwards, when 
in power, had done the opposite.” This dark saying, the 
Emperor explained in a letter to Scheyfve, was intended to 
remind Northumberland that he had climbed to his high place 
over the backs of the Catholic lords, only to kick them 
away when once firmly seated ; and that if Paget was a 
defaulter, Northumberland was no better (pp. 396-397). 
Somerset’s trial, which took place on December Ist, 
resttlted in a condemnation for felony, under an Act passed 
by Parliament just after his first fall, in the session of 
1549-1550 ; but the manner in which his acquittal of the 
charge of thigh treason was received by the, people, the 
shouts of “ God save the Duke!” loud enough to reach 
the ears of the King himself, struck dismay into his 
twenty-six judges, who it seems feared God too much 
to pass the heavier “sentence, and not enough to displease 
Northumberland by dismissing all the charges (pp. 405-407). 
Scheyfve, on December 10th, wrote that felony was an 
offence for which people obtained the King’s pardon 
every day; it was already being said that Somerset was 
safe. On December 27th he reported that the Duke 
might perhaps be kept in prison until Parliament met on 
January 25th, though many men believed he would be free 
earlier still, and that public opinion in London was 
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unanimous in considering Northumberland to have lost” 
greatly in prestige, as he had “ twice got as far as arresting 
and accusing the Duke of Somerset ”’ only to fail to induce 
a court of his peers to condemn him (#. 425). Northumber- 
land’s position was indeed a critical one at* this point ; 
Somerset was not likely to forgive him a second time, 
and, after his gallant behaviour at his trial, was more 
beloved of the people and consequently more dangerous 
than before. Scheyfve asserts that Northumberland had 
several long conferences with Somerset in the Tower, 
thereby arousing the suspicions of Pembroke (Sir William 
Herbert) and Northampton, for they were probably meant 
to mislead public opinion into believing that he was working 
for his rival’s pardon ; with the same end in view he was 
also reported to have organised a ghastly comedy in which 
he implored the King to have mercy, and thé King refused, 
saying that his laws must be obeyed by everyone without 
exception (f. 453). Northumberland” had decided that 
Somerset must be put out of the way before Parliament 
assembled (p. 452), and suddenly, on January 22nd, 
Scheyfve heard that the execution had taken place. The 
ambassador’s flagging interest in English affairs was a 
little quickened by this occurrence, and he sent interesting, 
reports of what was being said in London at the time, 
among mefchants doubtless, for his information ‘rarely 
came fronfany other quarter. They suggest a new aspect « 
of the manner in which Somerset’s destruction was brought 
about. Scheyfve never knew that Edward’s order. for 
the trial of the Duke’s accomplices*was altered, by the 
King or another, into an order for his execution ; but he 
says that the King wrote the Duke a note in his own hand 
on the 19th telling him he had shown him grace, and 
converted the rope into an axe. He further remarks 
that Edward was at first unwilling to consent that his 
uncle should die, but the French ambassador “‘ used certain 
persuasive arguments, showing him that an example was 
required in so serious a matter, that many disturbances 
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hae cropped up in the kingdom during Somerset’s 
administration and protectorate, and, above all, that he 
was so popular that the commons had become less devoted 
‘to the Crown ” (fp. 452-453). On November 16th Scheyfve 
had already “written that the French ambassador (M. de 
Gyé) was being consulted by Northumberland at each 
step (p. 393); and during the period of Somerset’s 
imprisonment he was constantly with the Council (pp. 
408, 435). Somerset, it may be recalled, had never been 
a partisan of the French alliance (p. 227), indeed though 
an ardent Protestant he was reputed to have Imperialist 
leanings; and it may be that Northumberland found in 
the French ambassador some of the support which few 
even of Somerset’s personal enemies in the House of Lords 
were willing to.lend him in the perpetration of what every 
Englishman knew to be an abominable crime. Northumber- 
land’s confessions, made just before his own execution, 
leave no shade of a doubt that the whole business of the 
“plot” was contrived by him and his creatures, as shall 
appear in papers to be printed in the next volume of this 
Calendar. 


ry 
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The Parma campaign against Octavio Farnese, in which 
Julius III was the Emperor’s half-hearted ally, was not 
slow in involving Charles in open war with France. 
Ambassadors on both sides were recalled in September, 
and though the lateness of the season prevented hostilities 
from being waged on an extensive scale at once, it was 
understood that the following spring would see large 
French forces in the field (p. 377). The enterprise against 
Octavio was unfortunate from the first ; Fernando Gonzaga, 
now with the title of captain-general of the papal troops, - 
was obliged to divide his attention between it and a French 
attack from Piedmont, Parma was revictualled and enabled 
to hold out for another year (p. 457). The effect of this 
check on the Pope’s mercurial spirits was greatly to be 
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dreaded ; all the more so as quite early in the quarrel” 
Henry IT had threatened to establish a Gaflican Church with 
a patriarch of its own (p. 343), thereby perpetuating the tem- 
porary arrangement by which all the moneys proceeding from’ 
investitures, annates, compositions and the like were suddenly 
prevented from finding their way to Rome. This was a very 
terrible menace indeed in the ears of a pontiff whose revenues 
were already insufficient to meet his expenditure, and 
there was another reason besides, which made Charles 
fear that the Pope would make terms with France fehind 
his back and leave him alone in a quarrel which he always 
asserted, he had taken up for the Pope’s sake: namely, 
the attitude adopted by the Roman party at the Council 
of Trent. : 

At the outset of his pontificate the Pope had evinced 
great eagerness to further the cause, so dear to the 
Emperor’s heart and to which he was deeply pledged, 
of a General Council, and this determination had been 
noted with alarm by the French (fp). 53, 54), whom religious 
peace in Germany would have robbed of one of their stoutest 
weapons against Charles. The Council, which had been 
scattered since the spring of 1547, reassembled at Trent 
in that of 1551; in Imperial territory and presided over, 
though not actually in person, by a Pope who as Legate 
had been instrumental in preventing it from effecting 
any reforfa four years previously. Julius explained that 
he had done as the late Pope had ordered him, but personally 
had never approved of the course he had then been obliged 
to follow (¢. 34). Events, howevér, revealed him as 
steadfastly determined as any of his predecessors not to 
be reformed. By the end of October there were some 
sixty Fathers at Trent: Italians, Spaniards, a few German 
Catholics and Flemings, and a Greek, the ‘Archbishop of 
Thessalonica (p. 387). Were lacking the Protestants, 
because their ambassadors at Trent proved unsuccessful 
in obtaining for them a safe-conduct in such form as 
should give them a reasonable degree of personal security 
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“while at the Council (pp. 490-491). Legate Crescenzio, 
who was responsible for this, did not perhaps wish to treat 
the Protestant doctors as John Huss was treated at 
Constance ; it seems. more probable that he wished to keep 
them away -while controversial points of doctrine were 
rapidly dealt with, without a word of reform. On Christmas 
Day, 1551, the Emperor’s ambassador at Trent, Don 
Francisco de Toledo, wrote a full statement of the position. 
There was no longer any hope of obtaining a reformation 
of abtises. The Pope would not consent to anything 
that. might deprive him of a jot of his privileges, and 
the Fathers, if pressure were brought to bear on them, 
would “wreck the whole undertaking if they found no 
other means of escape’ ; for the Legate had thirty prelates 
waiting in Italy, ready to climb up to Trent and form an 
Italian ‘majority which should render vain all attempts 
on the part of the Spaniards (p. 419). Worse still, the 
Fathers might hurty on defining dogma and declare the 
Council to be finished, in which case all hope of reforming 
the Church vanished, as it was most unlikely that another 
could be summoned for many years to come. The only 
thing to be done was to suspend it until circumstances 
were more favourable, especially as the three ecclesiastical 
electors, Mainz, Cologne and Trier, believed this to be 
the only course, and that grave disturbances were imminent 
in Germany. The Emperor had known for a long time past 
that the Pope would resist reform on the important points, 
such as indulgences and dispensations, endeavouring to 
escape with the coticession of the Cup to the laity— 
“as if that were the only difficulty,’ wrote the Bishop of 
Arras (p. 283). He seems to have hoped, however, that 
if the Protestants could be safely sent to Trent something 
might be done; in any case he had promised Germany 
that they should have a hearing, and his indignation with 
the Legate’s dishonest proceedings was boundless (pp. 
434-435, 459). There was nothing for it but to adopt 
Don Francisco de Toledo’s advite and cause the Council 
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to be suspended, and March and April witnessed a remark- 
able war of wits between the Emperor’s. ambassadors 
and the Legate and Presidents, each party trying to saddle 
the other with the responsibility. The Legate’s position 
was hopeless, as he had before him the two horns of a 
dilemma ; either he must shoulder the blame for frightening 
away the Protestants, or he must have recourse to a 
suspension to avoid entertaining demands for reform to 
be formulated by the Spanish Fathers, who alone had 
remained at Trent in spite of the war-clouds now hanging 
over Germany. Don Francisco de Toledo had decided 
they should do so if the Legate attempted to put into 
execution his plan of rushing through decisions on dogma 
and declaring the Council to have been duly held and 
completed (pp. 503, 507). ; 

Don Francisco’s exertions were successful, and the 
Council remained as a possibility for some more propitious 
season ; but the Pope’s behayiour where it was concerned 
soon showed the Emperor that he had little to hope from 
his alliance with that pontiff. Moreover, Charles himself 
was unable to carry on the war in Italy for want of motiey. 
Late in January, 1552, he wrote a letter to his sister, the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, telling her of his inability 
to do anything but wait on events; a forward policy 
needed money and was flatly impossible. Charles, suffering 
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from the gout, was unable to pen the whole letter with his . 


own hand, but he scrawled a postscript that gives the 
gist of it: “this Parma war—the Devil take it !—has 
ruined me. All the silver from the Indies, and all the 
money obtained for it, has been spent, and I do not know 
where to look for more”’ (p. 449). 

If one stops for a moment to consider the Emperor’s 
Position, it becomes patent that he had only too good 
cause to consider himself ruined. The Turk in Hungary 
and the Mediterranean ; the French only awaiting spring 
to attack the Low Countries, and in league with Germany 
in an uproar; the Council of Trent a failure; Elector 
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Maurice of Saxony, in command of the Imperial army in 
Germany, preparing for revolt; the treasury empty, 
and credit exhausted. Perhaps the bitterest day of all 
was when a letter came from Philip, asking his father to 


_keep alive the negotiations for his election to the Imperial 


dignity, and thereby revealing the Prince’s failure to 
understand the desperate pass to which the attempt to 
satisfy his ambition had brought the fortunes of his House 
(p. 456). Charles, however, coped with adversity in a 
manner that proved in him such a combination of adroit- 
ness, courage and inflexibility of purpose as was not to 
be vanquished by all the united brains and forces of his 
many enemies. The Parma campaign had not succeeded, 
and the Pope was showing great anxiety to be out of it 
(p. 448). Charles immediately took advantage of Julius’ 
fear to make him the instrument of a truce in Italy which 
should leave him free to attend to affairs nearer home. 
On February 27th he wrote.to his ambassador at Rome, 
Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, to guide the Pope 
dexterously in the direction of a peace or a suspension of 
arms (pp. 462, 463), whilst he himself held the papal envoys 
at Innsbruck to promises, of which his Holiness had been 
lavish, not to abandon the common undertaking (p. 582*). 
As Charles told Mendoza, what he would have liked best 


would have beeri a general peace ; but if the Kiag of France 


was resolved to attack him in the north, let a suspension 
of arms be achieved in Italy at any rate. The Pope’s 
fear of the French might be trusted to make him conclude 
one. This came to pass in April, and Charles; able to 
play the part of the forsaken ally left ajone to face the 
enemy, contrived to get himself included in it on terms 
not unfavourable without having had to display his weak- 
ness by negotiating directly with the French, and thus 
“* The paper printed on p. 582, giving an account of an audience granted by 
the Emperor to the Bishop of Fano, is wrongly dated, as I have unfortunately 
noticed too late to print it in its proper place, which its contents fix at March 9th, 
1552. It may seem singular that a mistake should have been made in the month 


rather than in the year, but the paper is certainly not of November 9th, 1551, for 
jt is dated from Innsbruck, and the Emperor was at Augsburg at that time. 
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extricated himself from one of his difficulties (p. 530). 
He has been criticised for blindly trusting Maurice of 
Saxony until he was obliged to fly from Innsbruck before 
the Elector; but it is certain that he had* known for 
months what he had to expect (pp. 378, 448), and abstained 
from action because he was unable to find the money for 
a German campaign. After experience had shown the 
impracticability of a General Council in the circumstances 
then prevailing, and that Protestant Germany was resolved 
to abide by its reformation, the Emperor followed the one 
course that could save him from all-round disaster, and 
made peace with Maurice (by the treaty of Passau) on the 
condition that religious questions should be settled by a 
Diet. An excellent statement of the Imperial position at 
this point is to be found in a letter from Fernahdo Gonzaga, 
whose malicious attempts to poison the Emperor’s mind 
against the House of Savoy do not detrict from the value 
of other of his observations (p. 542). Gonzaga was always 
for fighting, but he realised the necessity of making terms 
in Germany in the summer of 1552 ; and his account of 
the state of Italy shows that many sources of disquiet 
remained even after a temporary settlement of the Parma 
difficulty had been arrived at. 
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At the time of the declaration of war between France 
and the Emperor in September, 1551, Jehan Scheyfve 
wrote that a German called Hans Fuths had arrived in 
England with letters to the King and recommendations 
to Cranmer, Warwick and other leading politicians, and 
was accompanied to Court by A Lasco, the Polish teformer 
(bp. 369, 374). Scheyfve was unable to learn his business, 
but heard that one of his papers had the seal of Elector 
Maurice attached to it. Such news as these, coupled with 
reports of the ever closer understanding between the 
Engfish government and France that formed the burden 
of Scheyfve’s letters, led the Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
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in whose hands the Emperor’s absence left the conduct of 
affairs in the north, to write to the Bishop of Arras a long 
letter in which she examined the English question in all 
its bearings (pp. 376 sg.). The men who were ruling 
England, she reasoned, had every cause to dread the 
Emperor, and it would not be surprising if they consented 
to join France in the war. At any rate they would be sure 
to show the French covert favour, and the result might be 
grave danger to Flemish shipping in the Channel. Un- 
fortunately the ambassador in London was not sharp 
enough to find out what was really going to happen, but 
it was essential to have a port in England in which Flemish 
vessels might take refuge. If the English were too anxious 
to please France to offer such hospitality, would it not be 
possible to seize a port by force ? Indeed, why not conquer 
the whole of England, now that it was poor and divided 
against itself, depose the King, marry Mary to the Archduke 
Ferdinand, the Infante Luis of Portugal or the Duke of 
Holstein, set the couple on the throne and take a fine, 
commodious port as a reward? The King of Denmark 
might perhaps be induced to support his brother in this 
enterprise, for ‘‘the Danes claimed England and had 
actually held it for a number of years.” The advantage 
to Flemish shipping would-be immense ; not only would 
it enjoy the use of one port in England, buz the French 
would no longer be able to run into any of the others, in 
which the southern coast of that country abounded. If 
this could be done it would render all the more telling 
the powerful blow that must be struck at France, failing 
which the Empire would probably be lost. This suggestion, 
it seems, met with the Emperor’s approval, and he answered, 
asking his sister if she could find the money in the Low 
Countries for such an undertaking. Greatly to the Queen 
Dowager’s regret she was obliged to reply that far from 
being able to finance an attack on France and England, 
the state of her: resources forbade her to think of doing 
more than defend her frontiers on the French side, 
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leaving the Emperor to provide for the- German border 
(p. 447). 7 

The project for seizing an English port was not as 
preposterous as it sounds, for costly and hazardous as it 
would have been, the position in which the Queen Dowager 
found herself in the Low Countries was so dangerous as 
to justify the most desperate attempts to escape from it. 
Also England itself had held Calais for two centuries, 
and Boulogne for six years. The Emperor was in straits 
for money in Germany, and that money had to be raised 
* in Flanders. Money was needed to protect the Flemish 
border -against the French. The Emperor had been 
owing enormous sums to the Antwerp bankers since the 
last war with France, and though repayments had been 
assigned in Spain the bankers had been unable to fetch 
their money thence. The Queen Dowager herself had 
been forced to take up 2,000,000 florins. Increased ex- 
penditure entailed by the war, bankruptcies and the 
insecurity of shipping made money so scarce and so damaged 
credit that “ within the memory of man the situation had 
never been so bad” (pp. 469, 496, 535, 574). The only 
remedy was one for which the Ouieea Dawazer had been 
pressing for many months past (p. 296), that the Emperor * 
should = a large sum to be taken out of Spain. and 
distributed the creditors. Charles was reluctant to 
issue orders for bullion to leave Spain for the Low Countries, 
especially as a large amount had to be sent to Italy to 
face current expenses there; but he finally agreed that 
400,000 ducats in gold should go to his sister in place of 
the million she had demanded (9. 498). This sum was 
to be taken on its return voyage by the merchant fleet 
from Antwerp, for whose safe convoy the Queen Dowager 
had been planning all through the winter of 1551-1552. 
The French, in the direst financial distress themselves 
(p. 469), resolved either to stop this fleet from ever reaching 
Spain or to waylay it on the homeward voyage, and had 
as many as 150, or some said 200 sail at sea (pp. 449, 508). 
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‘he worst of ic was, as one of the Flemish Admiralty 
commissioners pointed out, that the French had nothing 
to lose, whilst the Flemings had much. “This fleet of ours 
comes as a-mountain of gold, to be assailed and conquered 
’ by starving men from whom, as the saying goes, there is 
nothing but bullets and pikes to be taken” (p. 523). It 
may be said without exaggeration that the voyage of the 
merchant fleet to Spain was a matter of greater concern 
to the Government at Brussels and the people of the 
Low Countries than Henry II’s raid into Iuxemburg or 
his seizure of the three Bishoprics. The forty or more 
merchantmen that composed it were laden with ~Flemish 
goods in which the city of Antwerp had very heavy interests 
at stake, the number of merchants with their associates 
concerned being estimated at between 3,000 and 4,000. 
The fleet, under the command of the Vice-Admiral of 
Flanders, Adolphe de Bourgogne-Wacken, Sieur de la 
Capelle, was to sail together, escorted by six powerful 
men-of-war, through the Channel, but when safely past 
the Scilly Isles, was to split into three detachments, one 
to.proceed to Biscay, one to Lisbon, and the third to 
Cadiz (pp. 508-511, 521-525). Great anxiety was felt at 
' Antwerp lest the escort should not prove strong enough, 
and representations were made at Brussels that a fleet of 
men-of-war ought to precede the mercharttmen in the 
Channel and clear it of the French; but it was decided 
that no further expense could be allowed, though the 
French fleet under-Paulin, Baron de la Garde, was hanging 
about the Channel and appearing now at Rye, now at 
Falmouth (pp. 495, 526). ; 
It is evident that the possession of a port in England 
would have been of inestimable advantage to the Queen 
Dowager at this critical moment, but all that could be 
done in the circumstances was to beg the Privy Council 
to allow the fleet to take shelter in their havens if compelled 
by storms “‘ or other untoward circumstances,” and mf. de 
Courriéres arrived in London on April 12th to make the 
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demand (pp. 472, 504). The Council replied that the 
Emperor’s ships should receive ‘favourable treatment if 
forced to enter an English harbour—indeed they could 
not have given any other answer without openly declaring 
that England intended to assist France, and the fleet 
sailed past Dover on May 29th at nine in the morning, 
firing a salute of several guns, which was returned from 
the Castle (p. 529). The voyage to Spain was successful. 
As the summer wore on the financial embarrassments of 
the Queen Dowager became increasingly painful. In 
September she was obliged to tell the Emperor that she 
feared a foan of as small a sum as 200,000 crowns would 
prove impossible to be raised, even at a ruinous rate, 
and that the whole country was suffering sorely from 
the delay of the fleet’s return (p. 563). Finally, on October 
13th, the ships from Lisbon and Andalusia arrived in 
Zeeland, and the Low Countries were relieved of a haunting 
fear, for if disaster had befallen the undertaking none 
of the Admiralty commissioners at Antwerp “ would have 
dared to wait there for more news” (p. 522). 

Several interesting points come up in connexion with 
this matter of the merchant-fleet. As it frequently 
happened in the sixteenth-century, war between France 
and the Emperor did not mean a total cessation of trade 
between theftwo countries ; we find an expert lamenting 
that safe-conducts had been issued to enable the Dutch 
and Flemings to go to Brouage (near La Rochelle) for 
salt, and also the French to bring their wine and other 
produce to the Low Countries ; whereas if they had been 
strictly withheld, ‘‘ France would now be in such straits 
of want and poverty that its inhabitants would thereby 
be thrown into greater despair than by many invasions ” 
(p. 523). In Spain, Prince Philip issued a patent stating 
that the Portuguese, English, Genoese and subjects of 
other friendly states might bring French goods to Spain 
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a burthen to France that in November, 1552, it was 
announced by placard in Rouen and other ports that all 
foreign merchants, the Emperor’s subjects included, might 
come and go and carry on their business in perfect security 
(pp. 590-591). A stricter rule was observed both by 
England and the Low Countries when one or the other 
was at war with France. During hostilities between 
France and the Emperor, English merchants who wished 
to export goods out of the Low Countries were obliged 
to deposit securities to their value, which were returned 
on the presentation of certificates to show that the goods 
had been sold and retailed in England; and‘ a similar 
obligation was laid upon Flemish merchants when England 
was at war with France (. 482). Another question that 
solicited the-attention of the Flemish Admiralty was that 
of marine insurance, which was attended by grave abuses ; 
for merchants and masters insured against loss by robbery 
at the hands of pirates for higher sums than their goods 
were worth, and then lingered about at sea in the hope of 
falling in with Scottish or other corsairs, with whom they 
often entered into fraudulent contracts by which they 
allowed their ships to be robbed and received back part 
of the cargo in addition to what they obtained from their 
insurance, As a remedy it was proposed that the Emperor 
should make a. state monopoly of marine iisurance and 
keep up a standing naval force strong enough to sweep 
pirates from the sea on the proceeds, or else that all insu- 
rance except agaimst loss by fire, water or deterioration of 
merchandise should be prohibited, in which case merchants 
would see to it that the vessels they chose to freight their 
goods in were of proper strength and sailed in company 
with others so as to be able to resist attacks. It was 
estimated that Scots pirates had plundered Flemish goods 
to the value of 2,000,000 crowns in gold in eight years, 
and yet the rates of insurance quoted as prevalent both 
in time of peace and of war were remarkably low (2. 
363-355, 364-368). 
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The Queen Dowager’s worst fears of what might come 
of Northumberland’s understanding with France were 
belied by events. M. de Courriéres believed, after the 
gracious reception he met with in England, that it would 
be well if the Emperor wrote “some pleasant letter” to 
Edward, who appeared to think it strange that none had 
been sent to him before (p. 508). Scheyfve’s hands, it is 
true, were always full of cases in which Flemish merchants 
complained of their treatment in England, or that the 
King’s officers were acting in collusion with the French, 
and the English in Flanders often brought forward other 
grievanéeS ; but though at one time Northumberland 
told the ambassador that he would rather all trade ceased 
between the two countries than be everlastingly molested 
with these garbouilles (p. 440), some sort ‘of settlement 
was eventually arrived at. It was in fact not necessary 
to remind the Council that commerce was greatly to the 
advantage of both sides, they knew as well as Scheyfve 
“that the alliance had certainly not lasted so long without 
very great and urgent reasons” (f. 441). Even if 
Northumberland had felt inclined to throw in his tot 
with France and take a share in the war, which in all 
probability he never did, his unpopularity in England ~ 
must have forbidden him to contemplate a step~ that 
would havegfurnished his enemies with a testimony of his 
indifference to the country’s interests; and the French 
ambassador’s proposals were rejected (p. 493 note), As 
months passed without bringing forth any sign of England’s 
‘intention to join France, the Queen Dowager decided to 
make an appeal for the assistance that the French invasions 
gave her a right to demand on the ground of the treaty of 
alliance, and on June 23rd she sent Scheyfve full instruc- 
tions as to how he was to approach the King and Council. 
She anticipated that they would try to set aside the demand 
by asserting that the French had been attacked first, 
that’ the Emperor refused England aid for Boulogne, or 
that the Emperor himself, not the Queen Dowager, was 
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qualified to make it, and Scheyfve was supplied with 
answers by which all possible objections were to be met. 
A letter was also sent off to the Emperor, asking him to 
write at once in due form to Edward VI. Scheyfve obtained 
audience on July 7th and presented the Queen Dowager’s , 
letters to the King, who remarked that the matter was 
of great importance and as most of his Council were at a 
distance his reply might be delayed a few days. A week 
went by, a fortnight, and at last on July 31st Dr. Wotton 
and Sir Philip Hoby came to Scheyfve’s house. They 
made no attempt to question the legitimacy of the demand 
ot the form in which it had been presented, but only said 
that their master had recently had to sustain a war against 
France, from the effects of which he was still suffering, 
and “begged it might please the Emperor to hold him 
excused from rendering the aid” (p. 558). Scheyfve 
summoned such eloquence as he possessed to dwell “as 
one who loved this realm’? upon the insatiability of the 
French, the grave danger that would menace both England 
and the Low Countries unless a united effort were made 
to .curb the common enemy’s ambition. The Emperor 
had always met every claim arising from the treaty, nay 
had done much more than could have been expected, 
whilst the King of France had taken advantage of Edward’s 
youth to oppress him. Let England realise thst disaster to 
the Low Countries must entail her own subjection. Wotton 
and Hoby, unmoved, repeated that the King prayed to 
be excused, adding as a last concession the words “at 
least for the present.’ Throughout August and September 
nothing more was said, for the excellent reason that the 
Duke of Northumberland, whose attitude alone was of 
any consequence, remained absent until the King’s progress 
through the western counties was over and the Court had 
returned to Windsor. Early in October Scheyfve had an 
interview with the Duke, which dispelled any hopes he 
may have been entertaining ; for Northumberland roundly 
asserted that England had been invaded by the French 
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from Scotland in sufficient numbers to justify a demand 
for aid, which the Emperor had nevertheless refused, 
and when asked to specify the occasion merely said ‘“ since 
the late King’s death,” calling in Lord Cobham and Sir 
William Cecil to support his statement. Taking Scheyfve’s 
arm, the Duke laughed and said the ambassador must see 
for himself why the Queen Dowager’s demand had not 
been admitted, though for all that, the King and Council 
desired to keep up the most friendly relations witlk the 
Emperor. : 

On September 19th, indeed, Edward wrote Charles a 
letter t6 Wish him a safe and prosperous journey to the 
Low Countries, and to announce that Sir Richard Morison 
had been instructed to communicate certain matters to 
him. Morison had audience, and said that his master 
would be glad to join the Emperor and the German princes 
in driving the Turk out of Christendom. At about the 
same time news reached the Emperor that the French 
ambassador in England had been arrested and English 
* harbours closed to French shipping, and led him to con- 
jecture that Morison’s message might indicate a desire 
on the Council’s part to be asked again to declare war 
on France, the Turk’s ally. Not wishing to do so without ~ 
being sure of what answer awaited him, he decided to do 
nothing beffre obtaining the Queen Dowager’s opinion, 
and straightway consulted her (pp. 575-576). We who 
have access to Edward’s Journal know that one Stukeley, 
recently come from France, had affrmed that he had 
heard the King express a determination to attack Calais, 
and that the Council had been on the verge of committing 
themselves to joint action with the Emperor when they 
discovered Stukeley to be an impostor (p. 564 note). But 
the Queen Dowager had no such knowledge to guide her 
in forming an estimate of their intentions, and was obliged 
to unravel a knotty point by the light of such information 
as she could gather from Scheyfve’s letters. She knew 
that talk about the King of France’s ill service to the 
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Christian world in bringing in the Turk was no new thing 
in Warwick’s mouth ; he had spoken to Scheyfve in similar 
strain in February, 1552 (pf. 466). Moreover, English 
merchants had suffered greatly at the hands of French 
men-of-war, their losses being estimated at 160,000 pounds 
sterling, and two commissioners had even then been sent 
by Henry II to London to arrive at a settlement of their 
claims (p. 562). Sir Thomas Gresham had assured Scheyfve 
that-the City of London would rather have war than 
such a peace, and though the fact that Gresham was a 
creature of Northumberland might be held to diminish 
the value of his testimony (fp. 568-569), it was norietheless 
certain that the war was unpopular in England, and feeling 
was running high against France, by whom the second 
instalment of 200,000 crowns due for Boulogne had not 
yet been paid. It was unlikely, the Queen Dowager 
proceeded, that the English really wished to join the war, 
for it was late in the season, the reason of their poverty 
invoked a few weeks before still held good, and there 
had been no truth in the report of the French ambassador’s | 
arrest. They might more probably wish to mediate between 
the belligerents, and in the meantime make a show of 
intending to fight unless what was still owing for Boulogne 
and indemnities for damage done to their shipping were 
paid over. In conclusion, Charles’ sister wag of opinion 
that it would be wise to wait and observe events for a 
while before sending an ambassador extraordinary to 
England. - 

Scarcely had the Emperor had time to receive this 
advice, when chance threw in the Queen Dowager’s way 
what seemed likely to prove an instrument for severing 
England, nay perhaps Scotland itself, from the French 
alliance. Three Englishmen in the Imperial service way- 
laid a French courier coming from England at a village in 
the Boulonnais, and rélieved him of a mail-bag full of 
letters from the Queen Dowager of Scotland, certain 
Frenchmen in that country, the French ambassador in 
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London and the members of the commission to treat the 
question of indemnities for damage done to English shipping. 
The most important of these papers was a memoir (p. 585 
note), drawn up for Henry II’s use by the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland and M. d’Oisel, warning the King that Regent 
Arran, Duke of Chastelherault, was laying plans to maintain 
his authority undiminished after the young Queen had 
come of age, in a manner that could but prove disastrous 
to the royal house and the country at large. The same 
memoir also relates how d’Oisel had forestalled the drish 
rebel, George Paris, who had intended to make his peace 
with the King of England by handing over to him a 
voluminous correspondence between the King of France 
and disaffected Irish lords. In another letter, addressed 
to her brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland expressed her joy at the share “taken in the 
French conquest of Lorraine by her eldest brother, the 
Duke of Guise. As soon as it was known at Calais that 
the mail-bag had been seized, messengers were sent to 
demand its return on the ground of the nationality of the 
captors, but the Queen Dowager of Hungary had no inten- 
tion of giving up such a windfall. Answer was made, to 
the envoys that the men were in the Emperor’s pay, and 
had performed their exploit on French territory, so there ~ 
was no objection to be made ; and when the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland gent one of her gentlemen on purpose to Brussels 
to invoke the treaty between Scotland and the Low 
Countries, a sarcastic reply bade her recollect that 
according to the treaty both parties should be bound by 
true and sincere friendship, whereas ‘‘in order to show 
her devotion to the Emperor’s enemies, she (¢.e. the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland) had expressed joy over the destruction 
and servitude of her own house”’ (f.608). It will be remem- 
bered that the Guises were a younger branch of the ruling 
house of Lorraine, so Christina, Duchess of Lorraine, who 
since the late Duke’s death had governed for her young son, 


Chatles II, had been driven out by her husband’s first cousin. 
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The Queen Dowager of Hungary decided to make known 
the contents of the mail-bag to Regent Arran, and to 
the King and Privy Council of England. In Zeeland there 
resided a Court-Master of the Scottish merchants, Mr. 
George Gordon, who was said to stand well with the Regent, 
and he was selected to report the matter in Scotland 
(pp. 589, 595). As for England, it was important not to 
appear too forward, but the presence at Antwerp of 
‘Sir Thomas Gresham, who had come thither to teplace 
Dimmock, accused of fraud (Pp. 610-611), as the King 
of England’s agent, afforded an opportunity of broach- 
ing the question semi-officially, and Treasurer-General 
Taurens Longin was instructed to show the papers 
to Gresham, assuring him at the same time that if the 
English wished to conclude some still closer alliance with 
the Emperor, as Gresham himself intimated, they would 
certainly have to take the initiative themselves. ,Gresham 
displayed great satisfaction with the papers, took duplicates 
of them and repaired to England, and immediately after 
hearing his report the King sent Chamberlain letters of 
credence addressed to the Queen Dowager. On presenting 
thése, Chamberlain said he had been charged to express 
his master’s lively sense of gratitude for the papers com- 
municated. The King would not fail to requite his ally 
as occasion should offer, and, if the Queen Dowager approved, 
would send an envoy to the Emperor with proposals and 
means for rendering the alliance more binding. The 
Queen Dowager deferred giving a. definite reply until she 
could consult the Emperor, then before Metz, and wrote 
to her brother, on December 9th, that the English appeared 
- to be adopting a more promising attitude than when they 
had talked of fighting the Turk, and though it seemed 
unlikely that they had any more money available now 
than in the summer, it could do no harm were they to 
send an envoy to suggest a closer alliance. Even if their 
real object were only to play off the Emperor against the 
French in order to obtain damages for injured shipping 
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and the remaining 200,000 crowns for Boulogne, it would 
be to the good to have the French become by that much 
the poorer (pp. 603, 604). However, when the Queen 
Dowager summoned Chamberlain to give him her answer, 
the ambassador denied that he had said anything about 
willingness on the part of the English to send an envoy 
to the Emperor. The Privy Council had written that 
the alliance was so firmly established that as far as they 
could see it stood in no need of strengthening, though 
if the Queen Dowager wished to send an envoy to England 
with fresh suggestions they would consent to anything 
in reason. Surprised and displeased by this change of 
face, the Queen Dowager told Chamberlain that she had 
understood him to say quite the opposite, but as she was 
mistaken enough had been said, for on the Emperor’s side 
there was certainly no need at all to give the alliance 
further confirmation (pp. 605-606). If the Emperor, as 
he sat before Metz, had entertained hopés that the English 
would join him in the war, he was disabused by his sister’s 
account of this audience, and a fortnight later, as he was 
taising the siege, his ambassador in London wrote that 
Sir Andrew Dudley was being sent to Brussels to try to 
bring about a peace, while Sir Henry Sidney was to go to 
Paris on a similar errand. The Queen Dowager may well 
have been confirmed in her suspicion that the English 
governmentvhad had no other object in view than to obtain 
more favourable terms from the French commissioners. 
Her last letter to the Emperor calendared in this volume 
speaks of the financial difficulties that were assailing her 
once more after the short respite afforded by the arrival 
of the fleets, and urges the Emperor to summon Prince 
Philip from Spain, ‘as the longer he stays the greater 
loss he will.suffer in reputation.’ 


* * * 


There are two subjects on which Scheyfve’s despatches 
might be expected to give us fresh information: the 
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controversies waged round the Second Book of Common 
Prayer, and the personality of the young King. As for 
religion, Scheyfve was no more interested in heresy than: 
his predecessor had been. He reported the actions brought 
against Catholic bishops, but his letters throw no light 
on the obscure and rapid course of Protestant opinion 
in the days of Northumberland’s supremacy, except such 
as falls indirectly from his accounts of the Lady Mary’s 
precarious position. His general conviction that things 
were in a bad way and unlikely to mend was confirmed 
when the King refused to stand sponsor to his son if baptised 
according to Catholic rites, although that favour had been 
granted to Van der Delft’s children (pp. 570-573). Irritated 
by this rebuff and by the loss of fifty or sixty pounds he 
had laid out for the happy occasion, he turned his attention 
for a moment to the religious question, and wrote a letter 
(p. 898) to the Bishop of Arras in a strain which it is a pity 
he did not cultivate, for it gives a curious commentary 
-on the breach between Archbishop Cranmer and the 
violent reforming party championed by Northumberland 
in its dissatisfaction with the Prayer Book of 1552. 
However, the bulk of his correspondence is always con- 
_ cerned with commercial questions. Towards the close of 
1552 he was chiefly preoccupied by the loss of their ancient 
privileges that menaced the Stillyard merchants, which 
together with the resuscitation of certain ol statutes re- 
stricting the Fleming’s freedom to trade, indicated that the 
London merchants were trying to make a monopoly of the 
exportation of cloth. 

Scheyfve seldom saw Edward VI except on formal 
occasions, but he always brought away the same impression 
ofan active-minded boy who would one day become a 
noteworthy prince if he could receive proper instruction, 
but whose trust was being shamefully abused by 
Northumberland. No answer proceeded from the royal 
lips but the ambassador at once recognised the Duke’s 
touch, with which he had become familiar enough to 
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know it unmistakably (pp. 436,572). As far as the evidence 

- of these papers goes, there is nét much to indicate in the 
King more than a promising lad ready to throw himself 
heart and soul into the path pointed out by those who 
had captured his confidence, of experience too slight to 
enable him to judge men, and easily persuaded that opinions 
suggested to him by his mentors were in truth the product 
of the inspired mind of a young King of Israel wise enough 
to teach his teachers. However, another view af the 
matter might be defended, according to which Edward 
would appear as the conscious and unwilling victim, not 
the dupé, of Northumberland, and: in its support might 
be quoted the strange story of the falcon plucked and 
torn in four pieces (p. 247) and Scheyfve’s hints that 
Northumberland was urged on to encompass Somerset’s 
ruin by his fear of the King’s growing independence of 
judgment. It is clear that Northumberland’s plan of 
making himself absolute by treating Edward as of age 
might at any time fail unless he could make sure that 
no influence hostile to him ever came near the king. 
‘Foreign contemporaries certainly believed that, if the 
horoscopes and prognostics announcing Edward’s early 
death did not come true, the day was not far distant 
when the Tudor spirit would come out in Henry VIII’s 
son and cause his unfaithful ministers to lament their 
betrayal of the charge committed to them. 


ROVALIL TYLER . 
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On pp. 117, 123, 136, 175, 193, 194, 335, 348, 352, 364-368 
477, 480, 496, 508 note, 516, 521, 523, 525, 533, 535, 551, 562 
for Van Buren, Count, read de Bévres, or Beveren, Count. 


SPANISH CALENDAR, 
EDWARD VI. 
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Simon Rewarp. to the Emperor. 


Sire: We have heard here that the quarrels raging among the 
cardinals assembled in conclave for the election of the new pope 
were calmed and appeased on the blessed day of Christmas. 
The time during which fresh news might have arrived from Rome 
has now-elapsed. There is a great deal of talk. going-on over 
the delay of the election, and the safe arriva of four or 
five French cardinals who went to Rome by sea is causing great 
rejoicings. The French go as far as to say that their arrival will be 
@ propitious and fruitful event. They believe that this election 
will be a scandalous one and dangerous to the safety of Christianity 
unless God inspires the cardinals and inclines their hearts to accept 
and follow right guidance in a matter so momentous, This 
seems to be the difficulty, for the right course lies, according to 
these people, in obedience to the commands of one—is it not, 
maybe, the King of France %—who- holds in bond the votes of 
the cardinals partisans of France. "-Were it not for the zeal and 
devotion shown by’ your “Majesty on_this-occasion, which {s 
acknowledged here, when justifying and proving the. true respect 
for the Christian repithlic which you feel and have always felt, 
by forbearing from coercing or disturbing the election in any 





* 


Way, although the intrigues of the French have given sufficient 


Provocation to de so; were it not for this example. by which they 
are compelled to use moderation, it is generally believed that they 
would sho® their partisanship more openly, for their impudence 
is well known, and so are the intrigues they have set on foot 
to secure the election of a pope after their own heart, in the 
Opinion and belief that the safety of. France will turn on him, 
and the retention of Piedmont, as well as the general tone and 
condition of public affairs in the-near future. If the pope is.a 
French pope, they-expect to mpke a league with him and put 


* into effett those designs which they have long’ nourished and 


entertained ; but if-he is an Imperialist they will-be thrust out 
of Italy as in the days of Julius (IJ), and your Majesty guide 
religious affairs towards that goal for which you have unceasingly 
§triven. Because of their uncertainty and fear that the cardinals 
may not come to any agreement among themselves and be tom- 
pelled to elect a man like Pope Adrian, who was made pontiff 
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after the conclave had lasted two whole months, or a poor stranger, 
perhaps, whose only recommendations are his virtues, and whose 
secret inclinations are not known, the French leave all business 
in suspense and lend an ear to overtures of peace brought to them 
by the Guidotti* from England. They are bringing forward 
objections to mask their real inclination for peace. In the King’s 
opinion, he cannot very well accede to the plan for marrying his 
daughter, who is only at the tender age of eight years, to the King 
of England, unless that Prince will resume the practice of our religion 
himself and restore it in his kingdom, without forfeiting his own 
title of Most Christian King, and making it clear that the peace 
was forced upon him. He thinks the sum of money demanded 
by the English is excessive ; that the confirmation of the pension 
(to England) would be odious to his subjects. His mind dwells 
on the large sums spent in attempting to recover Boulogne and 
on the further sums he would become bound tv pay in fulfilment 
of the last treaty made by the late King, and which he has 
attempted to annul by violence. He holds that his subjects 
will become disaffected by his failure (to conquer Boulogne by 
arms)-and think less of his exploits on the English forts. He 
considers that his subjects will object to paying the higher taxes 
about to be levied if he abandons the undertaking to which he 
had set his hand; and the Scottish business being of great 
importance and consequence, it would be prejudicial to him to 
accept a compromise or leave it unresolved, a constant cause of 
fresh troubles, both sides being eager to get Scotland into their 
hands. In his opinion the pretensions of the English to make 
Scotland or a part of it a tributary kingdom, are excessive and 
overbearing. The King suspects that the English are making 
overtures to gain time, being short of men and money. These 
various considerations serve to delay the answer to Guidotti 
until the election of the new Pope is certain; the French will 
be guided by it in treating this peace, which in my opinion, will 
he very hard to bring about, for the King is determined to recover 
Boulogne and fight to a finish in this his first military enterprise. 

I have been informed that other proposals and conditions are 
being put forward and debated. I will be as vigilant as I can. 
In the meantime the King and the Constablet are trying to keep 
the Germans, the burghers of Bremen, who, as I wrote to your 
Majesty are here at court, dallying until the election is over 
before coming to any decision about the help they ask to enable 
them to continue in their rebellion. I heard from M. d’Estrées 
that they came from one of the Sea Towns (Hanseatic Towns) 
in revolt against your Majesty, and I never rested till I ascertained 
what particular town it was. Not a day goes by but they are 
at the Constable’s ear, and they have been here twenty-two 
days. 





* “The Vidoto”: Anthony Guidotti, a Florentine merchant who was 
employed by the English Council in their overtures to France. The Council’s 
version of the order of procedure in the business given to Van-der Delft, was 
somewhat different. : 

{ Anne de Montmorency, Constable of France. 
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I feel called upon to lay before your Majesty the somewhat 
ambiguous words constantly used by the Constable since the 
cardinals have been engaged upon the debates for the new 
election, to the effect that the King of France is anxious to preserve 
his sincere friendship and understanding with” your Majesty 
in view of the possibility of some disturbance following upon 
the election. I interpret’ these words in a different sense from 
that in which they are spoken, and perhaps my own interpretation 
is nearer to his desires and intentions. Your Majesty will judge 
whether my surmises are well-founded, and if the (foreseen) 
effects may perhaps follow. a 

The very name of England is so hateful to them (the French), 
that they will not hear it mentioned, and they are entirely opposed 
to the election of the Cardinal of England.* They accuse the 
Cardingl of Ferrara of crooked practices because Cardinal Farnese 
and ‘his party have voted for the English Cardinal. His excuse 
is that Farnese and his friends broke their word to him ; and 
aa and ill-will against the house of Farnese will be the outcome 
of it. . 

Sire: I set forth in my last letters to your Majesty my reasons 
for disbelieving the news, sent by_the French ambassador in 
Rome to the King, that Cardinal Farnese had been insolently 
treated and boxed on the ear. ‘Two fresh*circumstances are now 
brought to light to disprove this. First, Cardinal Farnese is in 
possession of Castel Sant’ Angelo, and has it well guarded by 
his partisans and adherents, so that if the Cardinal of Ferrara 
had had cause for resentment against him, he would have dis- 
sembled now, and put off the hour of vengeance to a more 
propitious time, instead of attacking him when he is the strengér. 
Secondly, Cardinal Farnese had foreseen what might occur, and 
on his advice the cardinals of his party—if party there must be—9 
were attended in conclave by his own servants and gentlemen, 
to the number of thirty-six, all men of deeds. Being supported 
by them, he would not merely have averted the blow, but offered 
resistance beyond all justification of legitimate defence and 
taken vengeance in the manner that seems proper and natural 
to Italians. 

_ The Marquis du Mainet has returned from the fort of Boulogne; 
whither he had gone to serve as second to Liguiére, who was 
to fight Paolo Spinola. The King and his Council were of 
opinion that this was not the time to fight a duel grounded on 
differences concerning the character of Italians and Frenchmen ; 
and as moreover the fighting of this duel would have been the 
signal for ten more, as my man heard at court, it appears that 
under colaur of a misunderstanding between the parties, and of 
attempts to effect a reconciliation, the challenge was revoked 
and the quarrel is to be settled by arbitration, the parties mean- 
time mutually acknowledging one another to be honourable 





¢ Cardinal Pole. 
} This was Claude, fourth son of Claude, Duke of Guise. He afterwards became 
Duke of Aumale, and is not to be confused with his elder brother Frangois, who 
bore the title of Aumale until he succeeded his father in April, 1550, 
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gentleman. There- are prejudiced people who try to make 
out that the King of England forbade Spinola to fight; but 
the truth is that the quarrel was settled by expedients and 
arguments. . . . 

Melun, 5 January, 1550. 

Signed original in cipher. French. 


Don Drrco Hurtravo pz Menpoza to the Kine anp QUEEN 
or BoHEmtis.* 


Since I wrote to your Highnesses the news of the death of 
the Pope, nothing important has occurred except that 42 cardinals 
who were in Rome at the time entered into conclave on 
November 29th. Another seven or eight French cardinals have 
arrived since and they are all shut up together and disagreeing 
among themselves. The Cardinal of Englartd- has the highest 
number of votes, and this is as it should be, for he possesses 
all the qualities one can wish. May God direct this matter 


_ to His greater service. 


Rome, 6 January, 1550. 
Signed. Spanish. 


Count = Revi (Adrien de Croy) to the QuzEN Dowacnr. 

(Extract.) 

Madam: I dined to-day at Ostend, where I found some 
merchants of that place just returned from England. They 
told me that they had been ill-treated there, and had had to put 
up with such abuse and threats as never were heard. Besides this, 
the English were full of villainous talk about the Emperor, and 
if any of our men ventured to answer, they were soundly beaten. 

On my arrival in this place I met some seafaring men also 
back from England, who told the same story, adding that there 
was talk of a safe-conduct for some French lord who was to go 
to the King of England, and another for aScotsman. Ail the 
people of this coast are now so hostile to the English that their 
ill-will could not be greater. 

(The writer goes on to describe his journey through Flanders.) 

Nieuport, 9 January, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


Smon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


It is feared the papal election may give rise to some schism, 
for the cardinals proceed as passion, rather than reason, directs. 
Everything that takes place in the conclave is made public at 
once. 

The peace with England is being treated, and I have been 
told that the King of France is offering eight hundred thousand 
crowns in payment of all claims for the pension up to date. 





* Regents of Spain: Maximilian, elder son of Ferdinand, King of the 
Romans, and Maria, daughter of Charles V. 
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The Silversmith told me here in Melun that he knew for certain 
that if the war ceased in the Boulonnais the King would march 
towards Piedmont; this was confirmed by others who have 
heard it from the governor of the forts in, Piedmont and Savoy. 
The King fears your Majesty is about to attack him from that 
quarter. 

The envoys from Bremen have departed not too well pleased, 
as Tam told ; but I have not been able to ascertain why. 

The Captain* told me that the King of France would send an 
envoy to Turkey as soon as the election of the pope was over, 
to break the truce between your Majesty and the Turk. « 

M. d’Albret is gone by the post to Boulogne on an errand for 
the King. He has hurt his neck from a fall. 

Melun, 12 January, 1550. 

Contemporary summary in Spanish. 


Tue Lapy Mary to the Emperor. 


May it please your Majesty (to excuse) my little schooling 
and my boldness (in writing) these my letters, which I would not 
dare undertake to write but for my great trugt in the goodness 
of your Majesty; whom, after God, I regard as my father in 
all spiritual and temporal matters ;+ apd I beseech you most 
humbly to make known your good pleasure to me concerning 
those matters on which your ambassador has written to your 
Majesty. Our kingdom is daily approaching nearer to spiritual 
and material ruin, and matters grow worse day by day, as your | 
ambassador can better explain. I owe him many obligations 
and look upon him as one of my chief friends within this kingdam. . 
I will forbear from troubling your Majesty further. 

Beaulieu,t 12 January, 1550. *: 

Holograph. French. 


Van per Dexrr to the EmpEror. - 

Sire: Doctor Petre, First Secretary of the Council, having 
requested me to hold his child (at the baptismal font), I went 
on her written invitation to see the Lady Mary, who lives not 
more than eight miles from his house. It is a pleasure to see 
how well-kept and well-ordered is her household in the observance 
of our ancient religion. Her servants are all well-to-do people, 
and some of them men of means and noblemen too, whose boast 
it is to be reputed her servants ; and by these means they continue 
to practise the said religion and hear God’s service. She has 
six chaplains, all doctors in theology and men of irreproachable 
conduct, who say mass in her presence every day. She was 
more than ever afraid that the Council would attempt to disturb 
her; and although I feigned to believe the opposite in order 





* Perhaps the informant frequently mot with in the last volume of this 
Calendar, and known as Captain Marino. 
© + Literally, “I take as the father of my soul and of my body.” 

} Beaulieu, or New Hall as it is more usually called, lies about 3 miles from 


“Chelmsford. The fine Tudor house Mary inhabited still exists, and is now occu- 


pied by Canonesses Regular of 8. Augustine. 
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to reassure her, still she did not allow herself to be persuaded 
and had several reasons for holding her own opinion. To tell 
the truth, Sire, her reasons were more cogent than mine. She 
is well acquainted with the inconstancy and ambition of those 
now in power ; and her knowledge of them was proved by what 
she foretold me would happen at the time of the intrigues against 
the Protector. Events have turned out as she foresaw, though 
it seemed to me that religion could not be in a worse state, and 
I therefore hoped any change would be for the better, considering 


‘too, that those who were promoting the change were not inimical 


to our religion, and that the*Earl of Warwick had taken their 
side. The Lady Mary was of a different opinion, and said to me 
“The Earl of Warwick is the most unstable man in England. 
The conspiracy against the Protector has envy and ambition 
as its only motives ; for on all charges that may he moved against 
him they (the conspirators) are equally guilty, having given him 
their advice and consent. You will see that no good will come 
of this move, but that it is a punishment from Heaven, and may 
be only the beginning of our misfortunes. For this reason I 
wish myself out of the kingdom.” Her forebodings have been 
realised, and the kingdom is going to ruin and perdition ; and 
seeing that the good and faithful will be made to suffer persecution, 
judging by°what has happened already, I fear I shall no longer 
be able to comfort the good lady with mere words. I try to 
reassure her and remove her cares and distress, repeating your 
Majesty’s message to her sent last year, that you will always 
take special care of her. I fear, however, that she may have 
to suffer if your Majesty does not provide, for Warwick is proving 
himself not merely unstable, but evil and cruel too. The 
Marquis of Northampton, who has two wives,* and the Marquis 
of Dorset, a senseless creature, belong to his crew; and they 
are all of them Sacramentarians, as they publicly declared in 
Parliament quite lately. No good is to be expected from them ; 
on the contrary, it is safe to presume that if they could not ‘bear 
virtue before they adopted their extreme errors, now that they 
are all turned against God and hold the highest place in the 
government of the kingdom, they will never permit the Lady 
Mary to live in peace: first, in order to exterminate religion, 
and, secondly, because such people can have but little love for so 
virtuous a lady. The Lady Elizabeth is more of their kidney. 
Their first move was to send the Lady Mary a letter from the 
King desiring her to spend Christmas at court. She showed me 
the letter which seemed to me a meagre performance, and her 
answer, in which she excused herself in courteous and cordial 
terms, on the ground of her indisposition. {£ pointed out to her 
that the same excuse could not always serve, and that it would 
be a pity if she did not go sometime to visit the King. It was 
her intention to go, she said, but to put it off to a more convenient 
time than when she was commanded to go. “For” she said, 








* Northampton’s divorce from his first wife had been granted, but, before it had 
been decided whether he could marry again he took a second, hig union with whom 
was allowed after some controversy. See Vol. 1X., p. 253 note. 
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“They wished me to be at court so that I could not get the mass 
celebrated for me, and that the King might take me with him‘to 
hear their sermons and masses. I would not find myself in such 
a place for anything in the world. 1 will choose a more convenient 
time to go and pay my duty to the King, when I need not lodge 
at Court, for I have my own establishment in London. I shall 
stay four or five days only, and avoid entering into argument 
with the King, my brother, who, as I hear, is beginning to debate * 
the question of religion and oppose ours,.as he is being taught 
to do.” I could only apprave her. . x ; 

On coming back to Wandon I found there was a rumour about 
that the Protector was to be released from the Tower. I could 
not well believe this, although it was true that the guard had been 
removed, and his wife and friends and adherents had permission 
to visit him, so that some, as they told me themselves, had con- 
gratulated him on his recovered liberty. As I have been told 
every day that he was about to be released, and two thousand 
people were waiting at the Tower gate, I have deferred writing 
to your Majesty till I could see the end of it all and inform you 
of the truth. It was also said that he had refused to come out ~ 
of the Tower unless the proclamation in which he was declared 
a traitor were first revoked ; but I have heard the whole truth 
from one who is well acquainted with the intrigue. The Earl 
of Warwick, who was once the sworn friend of the Protector, 
perceiving himself to be held in less esteem than he, who also 
showed no great inclination to support his old friends, made a 
bargain with the Earls of Arundel and Southampton, who 
belong to the good religion, to remove the Protector from power, 
and make common cause with all the followers of the anei&nt * 
religion, who took leading parts in the plot. Once. having 
obtained their object, and perceiving that the majopity in the 
Council were Catholics they (sic) threw off the mask ‘and dropped 
all ‘pretence. By supporting the sects he (sic) drew to*his side 
the young lords and those who had something to Tear from the 
past, Paget among them, because of their great friendship for ™ 
the Protector. He then proceeded to create new members of the 
Council from among his followers, so as to gain a backing in votes 
for his effective usurpation of the Government. By such means 
he has acquired the chief power; and fearing that some of the 
Councillors, desirous of bringing about a better state of things, 
might oppose him, he now wishes to favour the Protector and by 
placing him under a constant obligation, make use of him. The 
forfeited property has been divided by the Earls of Arundel and 
Southampton. To this end, it was arranged that the Protector 
should sign the twenty-one headings under which he was accused, 
acknowledging them to be true, and imploring the King’s mercy ; 
requesting also the lords of the Council to grant him their favour 
and support to obtain the King’s pardon and grace against the 
rigour of the law. It was agreed to grant to the said Protector 
% yearly income of ten thousand pounds sterling for himself, 
his wife and his heirs, the remainder of his property to be con- 
fiscated. He was to remain in prison during the King’s pleasure : 
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this being done of course to give some colour to the proceedings 
and afford satisfaction to those members of the Council who 
opposed the release of the said Protector. The projected marriage 
between Warwick’s son and a daughter of the Protector is not 
broken off, and we may infer from this that his release will not 
be long delayed, particularly as he is needed to strengthen their 
party against the Catholics, whom they are determined to 
persecute and crush entirely out of existence, as I am informed. 
The Master of the Household,* the Chancellort and the Lord 
Privy Seal,{ who still held to the good faith, seeing Warwick’s 
determination have gone over to his side; and issued orders 
to the Earl of Arundel who, as Lord Chamberlain, was constantly 
about the person of the King, to withdraw to his house and 
remain there a prisoner. I hear Paget assisted in this, to revenge ~ 
himself for Arundel’s opposition at the time when he lay under 
suspicion of having helped the Protector against the Council. 
Sir Thomas Arundell, who openly belonged to the good faith 
and was an active instrument in the plot against the Protector, 
has also been cast into prison. 

The Earl of Southampton, who was at court, but ill, seeing 
which way the wind was blowing, withdrew immediately before 
the order to do so could be sent to him ; this a person of good repute 
and on intimate terms with the Earl told me, as I believe by his 
special order, so that I might be informed of the condition of 
affairs. He told me among other things that Southampton could 
not check Warwick’s party single-handed ; and that he feared the 
grief of seeing this kingdom so misgoverned and ill-treated would 
Kill him; and that unless your Majesty would prove yourself 
to be a real friend of the King and country, and particularly 
of those who still professed the ancient faith, this coming year 


- would witness their destruction and ruin. He exhorted me to 


use my good offices; upon which I replied that I had always 
fulfilled my duty, and proved that I desired them to live and 
prosper. Nevertheless, considering that the government of 
the kingdom had been in their hands, as their party had a majority 
of votes in the Council over the enemies of religion, and yet they 
had permitted affairs to reach the present state of extreme 
confusion, I saw no way of recovering what they had so lightly 
let go; and it was clearly shown how each pursued his own 
particular advantage, and all parties were nourished by envy 
and ambition. 

Upon which he answered me “ That is true; and the conduct 
of the Great Master of the Household, of the Lord Chancellor 
and the Privy Seal prove it.” 

We went on to speak of the Lord Warden§ who, immediately 
after his return, had sent word to me that he would come and see 
me, but had never come, out of fear, as I supposed: and he 
(my interlocutor) described him as a timid man, and much addicted 


* Lord St. John. © 
f Lord Rich. 

t Lord Russell. 

§ Sir Thomas Cheyne, Lord Warden of the Cinque-Ports. 
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to worldly possessions ; (adding) ‘‘ and yet, know that he would 
spend all he has to help in restoring matters to a better condition 
than we see them in now.” He told me what had happened to 
the Earl of Derby, who declared in Parliament that the Holy 
Sacrament should be publicly revered and worshipped, and told 
the Marquis of Northampton that he would lay down his life for 
it; wherefore he may have to suffer, as in all truth, Sire, the 
most dangerous crime a man can commit is to be a good Christian 
and live a righteous life. People do not make inquiry of a man’s 
(good) name, but merely ask whether he belongs to the new 
or the old religion, and he gets treated according to his faith. 
Mr. Leigh (?),* brother to Queen Catherine who was beheaded, 
who long frequented your Majesty’s court, and was across the 
sea quite recently with the Lord Warden, has been put in the 
Tower. 

This is how matters stand here at present. Your Majesty will 
be better aware than anyone of the extreme necessity and misery 
to which the kingdom must shortly be reduced ; for, although the 
sins of the people deserve the chastisement of the Lord, yet it is 
a sad thing to see the righteous suffer and the kingdom be lost 
with its young King, who is naturally gifted with a gentle nature 
but is being corrupted by false doctrines and practices; and 
I ask your Majesty’s pardon most humbly if I am too forward in 
expressing my opinion. Those who govern the kingdom might 
possibly entertain some doubt and fear, if the Lady Mary were 
to find opportunity by a marriage or otherwise of leaving the 
country, that she might induce the King by showing him clearly 
the evident harm done to his kingdom, to ask an account of their 
misgovernment, or, in case the King were to die, that she would - 
punish the authors of the mischief. But as things are now, they 
safeguard themselves against her, who is in their power, and held 
her of little account, and make no secret of it. The partisans of 
righteousness, who are still numerous, would never be content 
to suffer the present Government if they had any one to favour 
them, but they submit because they see the good lady herself~ 
in so sorry a plight. It might be supposed that for this reason 
they (the Council) would listen to no proposals of marriage for 
her and would intend to keep her in subjection; but I believe 
what they desire most is to be rid of her, and manage things 
according to their inclinations, without respect for anybody. 
Their nature is to brook no interference with their wishes, and 
I fear that your Majesty’s recommendations of her to Paget 
and the Lord Warden will help her little, and my own remon- 
strances, so often repeated in your Majesty’s name, still less, 
especially as they were not addressed to those now in power. 

But if all attempts of that nature proved fruitless, your Majesty 
might consider the appropriateness of causing a public declaration 





* In Van der Delft’s original Mr. Ely. This cannot well be a Howard; but 
Queen Catherine’s mother was the widow of a Sir John Leigh. I have failed to 
ascertain whether she had children by her first husband, or whether a Leigh was 
sent to the Tower at this time. A Sir John Leigh was in favour under Mary 
(Foreign Calendar,I, 98), and may well have suffered adversity under Edward VI, 
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to be made to the Council to the effect that your Majesty is 
displeased by the miserable manner in which the affairs of the 
kingdom are being managed, and that your Majesty’s affection 
for the King and his realm move you to protest against it, and 
keep the trust inviolate which the late King placed in you when 
in his extremity he recommended his young son to your Majesty, 
as they confess themselves ; and that being in truth his friend, 
you will prevent him being turned during his minority from 
the observance of religion as his father left it ; for in this observance 
lies the welfare of the King and his kingdom. 

I hope that such a step would comfort and encourage the good 
men in the Council to resist their enemies; who may, at this 
juncture, attempt to set something afoot with France to the 
detriment of your Majesty, whereas the others will never forego 
your Majesty’s friendship, knowing it to be necessary to the 
conservation of the realm, now brought to so low a pass, and 
so much weakened, that the English are not to be feared now as 
they were in the past. They have no men to send forth, and 
no money to keep an army. There is bitter strife among them, 
and little hope of good government, there being nobody of good 
judgment after the Karl of Southampton except Paget, who cannot 
please everybody ; and the Marquis (sic)* of Winchester is still 
@ prisoner wtthout hope of release. 

I beseech your Majesty most humbly to forgive the prolixity 
of my letter and the liberty of my speech. Whatever I have 
said is yet surpassed by these enormous evils ; Sacramentarians, 
Anabaptists and Arians being openly favoured. May it please 
your Majesty to send me your commands and make known to 
me your good pleasure with regard to my letters of the 19th of 
last month as well as these, so that I may better regulate my 
conduct. 

While I was writing these letters, the Lady Mary, hearing 
what happened with the Earl of Arundel and Sir Thomas (Arundell) 
who had insisted on entering her service, sent one of her trusted 
gentlemen to me with a letter for your Majesty and one addressed 
to me, in which she requested me to inform your Majesty of the 
recent occurrences, and of her perplexity. I find nothing to 
add to it. 

Anthony Guidotti, a Florentine merchant and one of those 
employed here to treat of peace with France, returned yesterday. 
He keeps himself hidden from everybody, so that there are no 
means of learning the success of his negotiation from him. I have 
heard nevertheless from a friend of his that he carried good news, 
and it seems likely to be true that he has done something, as he is 
about to return to France in two or three days’ time. I can 
find out nothing of the proposals set forth. Rumour says that 
the English would like to undertake to restore Boulogne on 
the King’s coming of age. 





* William Paulet was not created Marquis of Winchester until October, 1561, 
nor was he imprisoned at this time ; just afterwards he was made Lord Treasurer, 
The Bishop of Winchester is clearly meant here. 
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There has been fighting in Scotland; the English have lost 
three hundred men, Spanish and English. Courtpennick’s* 
men have crossed to Calais, but he and his captains are still here ; 
and none of the others are being sent across, because of the 
understanding between the English and French. 

London, 14 January, 1550. 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 
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Jan. 17. Simon Renarp to the EMPERor. 
see ( Extract.) 

The Cardinal of Ferrara has written an account to the King 
with his own hand of everything that took place in the conclave 
up to the last day of last month, telling him that all is confusion, 
and the place that should be secret is public, and all that is done 
there’ is published. The King has therefore sent to Boulogne to 
have the peace concluded, and shows great inclination towards an 
understanding with the English. 

Contemporary summary in Spanish. 


° 


Jan. 18. Tue Emperor to Van DER Derr. 


Pahoa Your last letters are dated the nineteenth of last month. We 
Eis. are very grateful to you for the inforntation contained therein, 
and request you to continue to send us news as often and as fully 
as you can. We particularly desire to know what truth there 
may be in the rumour that has reached here that the Protector 
has been set free and obtained the King’s pardon for all the mis- 

deeds laid to his charge. 

For the rest, the English ambassador resident here said ¢ the 
Bishop of Arras that the members of the Council were astonished 
to find that you had made no move since the return of the Ldrd 
Warden, and not solicited for an answer to the various points 
which were discussed, on which ample information was contained 
in our last letters ; namely, whether the Council were still inclined 
to pursue the matter of the Lady Mary’s proposed marriage with™ 
the Infante Don Luis,t made during the Protector’s rule; the 
question of Sebastian Cabot,} the question of the earthworks 
lately undertaken near Gravelines, the cases of piracy and 
robberies committed against our subjects, and the request that, 
the original letters from the Count of Tendes to the Constable 
might be given to us. The Council, he said, were told by the 
Lord Warden that we had given you information on these points, 
and were particularly surprised at your reticence, which they in 
their turn had felt called upon to imitate ; it will be well, therefore, 
that you take the earliest opportunity of meeting the said Council, 





* Kurt, or Conrad, Penninck. 

+ Luis, younger son of Emmanuel I, King of Portugal. He was the Emperor’s 
brother-in-law, as the Empress Isabella was his sister. 

} Sebastian Cabot, then residing in England, said he had information of great 

® importance which he desired to impart to the Emperor in person. In reply to 

Van der Delft’s applications for permission for him to go to Flanders or Spain, the 
English Council asserted that Cabot was too old to travel, and did not wish to 
leave England. See Vol. IX. 
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or some of its members, according to your own discretion, and 
speak to them in conformity with our last letters to you on all 
the points mentioned, and especially on the marriage, so that 
having ascertained their intention you may give our cousin (the 
Lad¥ Mary) cause to entertain better hopes, this being more 
than ever needful, according to your last letters, because of the 
constant fear in which she now lives. You will also discuss the 
building of the earthwork, and the difficulty with regard to Cabot ; 
and you will insist on knowing what they are resolved to do about 
him, whether they are going to let him return to Spain, or keep 
him in England. 

According to their answer, you will do your utmost to speak 
to the said Cabot or send a message to him to the effect that his 
affair cannot be left pending any longer, and he must clearly 
understand that we require his services, and clair a right to them. 
He must declare his intentions plainly to you, and we will take 
what steps seem suitable to us after he has made known his 
resolve. 

You ,will also pursue the matter of the vessel belonging to 
merchants of Burgos, which was seized by the English while 
carrying a cargo of sugar from the Canaries to Rouen. You will 
declare to the Council, as we have said and repeated to the 
ambassador eoncerning the said vessel, that we do not intend to 
submit to these proceedings, and are determined not to suffer them 
to take toll of vessels carrying property belonging to our subjects 
or make an excuse of the hostilities with the French in which we 
have no share, and do not intend to take a part, to plunder and 
rob our subjects. 

Brussels, 18 January, 1550. 

Copy of minute. French. 


Van DER Detrr to the Empsror. 


Sire: Immediately after the departure of the messenger with 
my letters of the 14th of the present month, I heard a rumour 
that the Florentine merchant* had laboured to such good purpose 
that the Lord Privy Seal, Dr. Wotton and Mason were to be sent 
to France to negotiate peace. I was about to send the news 
to your Majesty when my Lord Weynfort (sic)t and the said 
Wotton came to call on me, saying they were sent by the Council 
to communicate an important piece of business they had on hand. 
Wotton, acting as spokesman, said that the lords of the Council, 
ever mindful of the great friendship between your Majesty and 
their King, and the constant friendship of both houses in the past, 
wished, in accordance with their custom, to inform me at once, 
so that I might in my turn inform your Majesty, that a foreign 
merchant while on a visit to France was requested to ascertain 
on behalf of the King (of France’s) Council, whether overtures 
of peace would find a hearing on this side. The said merchant 

* Antonio Guidotti. On April 17th, 1550, “‘ Sir Anthony Guydaqjti’”’ received 
a grant of an annuity of 250/. from the King for his pains, and his son John one 


of 372. 10s. (Rymer). 
{ Van der Delft thus refers to Sir Anthony Wingfield. 
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had approached the Council on his return, but they had placed 
no faith in him, until they acquired the certainty that the King 
of France offered to send commissioners to negotiate, if the 
English would also name commissioners for the same purpose. 
The lords of the Council, being as ready as the french to ensure 
peace, were resolved to name certain commissioners to meet 
those sent by the King of France at the frontier, and desired to 
assure your Majesty that they would not subscribe to any measure 
harmful to the friendship between your Majesty and the King, 
or contrary to the treaties between you. I thanked the Council 
for the news communicated, adding that your Majesty would 
rejoice to hear of their making a good and stable péace with 
France, honourable to the King and advantageous to the country, 
because of the particular affection your. Majesty bore the King 
and had always borne the late King his father. I did not doubt 
that*in signing the peace they would take care not to infringe 
in any particular their treaties with your Majesty or fail to the 
smallest degree in the observance of their close friendship. I 
would inform your Majesty of the event, and had written already 
concerning public rumours current here. I Had told the Earl of 
Warwick two months ago that it was a matter of common know- 
ledge that a Florentine merchant by the name of Guidotti had been 
despatched to France to ascertain if gny means of coming to 
terms could be found. The events which followed had not been 
wrapped in so much mystery but I could name to them, if they 
desired to hear it from me, those who were about to be sent to 
France ; “of whom you, Dr. Wotton,” said I, “are one.” He 
replied, “‘We are ready to name them to you. They are my 
Lords the Privy Seal, Paget, Secretary Petre and Mason,”’ But 
he made no reply to what I had said of the Florentine merchant 
being sent by them in the first place, contrary to their assertion 
that the first move was made by the French. They departed 
without entering further into discussion, though I particularly 
asked them what they were going to do with Boulogne, standing, 
as it did, surrounded by the enemy’s forts. It is said that matters— 
have advanced so far that these lords do not doubt peace will 
be concluded ; but it is impossible to find out the terms. They 
expect no doubt to be able to cover the Scottish business with 
their treaties with your Majesty. The Earl of Arundel is still 
a prisoner in his own house. The Earl of Warwick, who is still 
ill, had himself transferred from his own house to the house of a 
certain sheriff, a personage who ranks first in the city of London 
after the Lord Mayor. 

He lodged with this same sheriff while he conducted the intrigue 
against the Protector, and no doubt his purpose was the same 
then as now, to have the city on his side. The Lord Mayor and 
the said sheriff are neighbours and friends, and between them 
govern the town. On the day he was carried there the watch 
was increased all over the town and also the number of the 
guards at the Tower. It was rumoured that the reason of these 


measures was the closer guarding of the Protector, who was more 
etrutloc nantnad at tha camn fienan ond freliiadian tha qletie af hic 
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wife and friends ; but this was only a feint, for those who were 
against his release are now made to suffer, and the said Warwick, 
who has succeeded in gaining full control of affairs, is openly 
favourable to the Protector, and their wives exchange banquets 
and«festivities daily. I have heard from a secret and certain 
source that a few in the Council perceiving that they could not 
prevent the Protector being released took the opportunity to 
insist that the Duke of Norfolk and the Bishop of Winchester 
should be released also; and they were given the same liberty 
within the Tower that the Protector enjoyed. Warwick, who 
had not yet formed a party of his own, could not very well oppose 
this at the time; but having removed Arundel, he ordered the 
prisoners to be kept in strict confinement, and the Protector was 
included in the order, to lend a colour (of equity) to the whole 
transaction. But I was assured that the Protector would be 
out before long, and that he would be reinstatdd+in the Council. 

Sire: I hear that the Earl of Arundel is accused of having 
distributed, as Lord Chamberlain, certain garments and furs no 
longer required by the King for his use, and of having appropriated 
certain*pieces of plate that were to be melted for coinage, and 
substituted other plate of his own to the same value, those that 
were to be melted being more to his taste. The two marquesses* 
spoke harshly to him because of it, and he answered, “I see 
you are trying to be rid of me; I am glad of it, and I will take 
myself off to my castle at Arundel.” They took him at his 
word, and put the worst construction on it. He is not of their 
party, and I do not know what will become of him. 

The commissioners are leaving for France on Monday or 
Tuesday next. 

London, January 18, 1550. 

Duplicate. French. 


Simon Renarp to the Emprror. 


Sire: The King received a despatch three days ago from 
M. ‘de Saint-Pierre, who is at Bologna on the King’s business, 
telling him that the election of the pope was going from bad to 
worse ; and it appears that the cardinals have sworn to die in 
conclave rather than change their minds and correct their impious 
counsels. This alone would be enough to diminish and attack 
the authority of the Church, of the college of her ministers and 
her visible head, for it will be cause that in future many wander 
from the right path, and far from fostering religion, it will be a 
cause of great scandal, for those who should be a guiding light 
abide in darkness, and soil with profanity that which should be 
pure and holy above all things: the consecration to God and 
establishment in power of His vicar on earth, in whose person 
so much authority, dignity and might are united by the will of 
Heaven. I have heard the truth, and I know that all the rules 
referring to the creation of the pope have been broken, all the 
customs set aside, oaths broken, order perverted, teremonies 


; * Dorset. and Northampton. : _ 
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foregone. The conclave is conducted in public, and no good 
can come of the assembly. 

Lesleu Munois(?) on his return from Fontainebleau assured me 
that the French cardinals had given their promise to the King 
rather to die within the conclave than to consent that any other 
should be pope than the one designated by him. He told me 
too, that there was no possible chance of getting a Frenchman 
elected, and that M. d’Aumale,* who understood this perfectly, 
managed by using great pressure and by private means to 
substitute the Cardinal of Ferrara to Cardinal Salviati in the 
King’s preferences, and all unknown to the Queen. 

He told me that the Theatine Cardinal} hit upon a stragatem to 
deceive the other cardinals, and induce the Cardinal of England 
to give up his votes. He spoke eloquently to the college of 
cardinals, quoting from the Fathers of the Church and from the 
holy @ouncils, and, better still, from Holy Writ, reminding them 
how great and sacred was their task ; how the office of supreme 
head of the Church was rather to be renounced than coveted, 
because of the great burden involved in the exercise and discharge 
of it, more particularly at the time when the barque of Peter was 
storm-tossed on an angry sea of troubles. He wént on to admonish 
and exhort them all with supplications, suasions and reasoning 
to set aside all private feeling and escape the infamy and blame 
of giving birth to schisms and scandal, but unite their efforts 
in the fulfilment of their common task.. He then declared that 
he, for his part, willingly gave up the suffrages and votes he had 
obtained ; he thanked humbly those who desired to bestow so 
great an honour upon him, who deemed himself most unworthy 
of it, and invited the rival candidates to do the same. 

Those who are well-informed say that he saw it was difffctfft to 
turn aside the votes of Farnese’s party, as the Cardinal of England 
remained firm with 23 votes in three or four ballots, and that 
the only way was to induce him to renounce his votes and so 
gratify Cardinals Salviati and Ferrara, particularly.as there were 
five cardinals who were said to be neutral and (good) churchmen, 
two of whom voted for the Bishop of Fano, who was sent on an 
embassy to your Majesty by the late Pope. They were men who 
would not do violence to their consciences or incur blame through 
the passions of others, and they would not have given way. 
The Cardinal of England, of his own free will, being a prudent 
and discreet man, or perhaps acting on the judgment and advice 
of Cardinal Farnese, declared to the college of cardinals that he 
had never shown any ambition, but rather avoided any show 
and appearance of ambition ; that he had not intrigued for, nor 
solicited the votes that had been given to him, that he knew his 
capacity” was not great enough to bear the burden of the papal 
tiara, but he believed the election to have proceeded legally, and 
he could not place the whole college in a fresh quandary by 








a, * Francois, Duke of Aumale, who succeeded his father as Duke of Guise in ° 
April, 1550. 
{ Pietro Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV. 
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renouncing the votes he had obtained, like the Theatine Cardinal; 
adducing other arguments too, which I am told were good and 
pertinent. An account of the whole affair was sent to the King. 
He received the news of the safe arrival of the French cardinals 
at Rome at the same time, and of the illness of the Cardinal of 
Bologna, who left the conclave. 

The King is of opinion that your Majesty will write to him to 
elect a pope by common consent and recommend his creation 
to the cardinals. Some of the Council have told me that your 
Majesty expected the same, but that it would come to nothing, 
as neither side would be willing to make the first overtures. . . . 

Melun, 23 January, 1550. 

Contemporary decipherment. French. 





Tue Emperor to the Kine aNp QUEEN OF BoHEMIA, 


(Latract.) v0 

With regard to’ what was written to you lately about the 
French and English pirates, it was done after mature consideration, 
as an attempt to give some satisfaction to our subjects ; but we 
well knew the proposed remedy was not adequate, nor can we 
think of any expedient that would not lead to trouble. This is 
to be avoided at all costs, considering the present aspect of 
affairs. It.was well to have the letters to the corregidores sent 
off as you say, so that they might inform you of the extent of the 
damages sustained, and when the answers come in, let all those 
who can arm for their own defence be encouraged to do so with 
all diligence. The greater number among them have no business 
with France at all. 

We have examined the account sent in by the Asturian, and 
the full information on the exploits of the said English and French 
(pirates). We have had confirmation of it through other sources, 
and have heard that some vessels laden with goods have lately 
been brought into La Rochelle. We have. written to our 
ambassador in France to find some remedy, and we have spoken 
to the King’s ambassador resident here. . . . 

Brussels, 25 January, 1550. 

Duplicate. Spanish. The first paragraph in cipher. 


Count DE Revit to the QuEEN DowacEr. 

(E£xtract.) 

Madam : I know that you have been informed, by a letter from 
the captain of Gravelines and also from another quarter, of the 
defeat of the English near Boulogne. Yesterday evening a person 
came to me, sent by one who was with the French in this engage- 
ment, which opened favourably to the English, for the French 
ran as far as their lansquenets, who were drawn up in order, with 
a,stream in front of them. M. du Biez was then informed that the 

“English had started plundering, and that their officers were 
unable to get them together, so he advanced with some horse 
and a few lansquenets and put the English to routt They fled 

. Without seeking to defend themselves, except for some captains 
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and gentlemen, most of whom were killed. Such are the fortunes 
of war. A captain who has his master’s service at heart must 
keep his eyes open. 

(The letter concludes with an account of the French frontier 
fortifications, which are manned by ill-paid, ill-ted troops.) 

The Camp, 28 January, 1550, 

Holograph. French. 


Van per Detrr to the EMprror. 


Sire: After receiving your Majesty’s letters of the 18th of the 
present month, I immediately asked for an audience, ¢It was 
put off till yesterday, as the lords of the Council sent word to me 
that they were exceedingly busy with the closing of Parliament. 
I hear that Parliament will continue to sit for ten or twelve days 
more,ethere being trouble on the matter of religion. 

T went yesterday to the said‘ lords of the Council, and found 
none except the Lord Chancellor and the Great Master of the 
Household who knew anything at all about my business, or the 
matter concerning the Lady Mary. The latter lord did his best 
to avoid being drawn into it; and told me tosbegin by making 
my communications to the other members of the Council, as he 
was obliged to accompany to the King’s presence the Portuguese 
doctor who has been here for some years ttending to Portuguese 
affairs, and was lately recalled by his master. It seemed to me 
advisable to wait for the Great Master’s return; and I. then 
declared to him what your Majesty desired me to say respécting 
the bulwark recently erected, the seizure of a French vessel near 
Gravelines, Sebastian Cabot’s mission, the sugar and alum 
belonging to your Majesty’s subjects, reminding them also’ tthe 
solicitations I had made to obtain definite answers on the said 
points, as reason and friendship demanded. I added that your 
Majesty now demanded that they should provide means whereby 
your subjects might be protected from daily spoliafion and 
attack, or your Majesty would acquiesce no longer in the present 
state of affairs. I declared also that your Majesty desired to 
have the original letters of the Couypt of Tendes to the Constable, 
which had been exhibited to me here after Ambassador Hoby 
had laid the copies of them before your Majesty. I went on to 
say that I supposed they had heard from the Lord Warden that 
your Majesty desired to know if they were still of the same mind 
with respect to the marriage between the Lady Mary and the 
Infante of Portugal proposed by Paget during his recent mission 
to your Majesty. Thereupon they desired me to withdraw 
into another room, but I might well have imagined myself among 
them so‘oudly did they catry on their consultation ; nor could- 
I hope that a discussion so heated would be the prelude to a soft 
answer. ‘They recalled me, and said that they wished to discuss 
the questions of the Lady Mary’s marriage, of the letters from 
the “Count of Tendes, and of Sebastian. Cabot; before giving me 
“a final reply. The n and sugar, being a matter that came 
under the Jugisdiction of the Admiralty Cgurt, should. be referred 
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to the proper court, and justice should be done to the interested 
parties, according to equity and the law. 

T then asked them what was to be done about the French vessel 
seized near Gravelines, within your Majesty’s jurisdiction, 
which was one of the points I’had mentioned. I could see they 
had not discussed that matter at all, but so as to give me some 
sort of answer, they said that was also the business of the 
Admiralty, and the question must be followed up in the Admiral’s 


‘court. They retorted to my declaration that your Majesty 


would no longer submit to the robberies and attacks committed 
daily against your subjects, by saying that they had more cause for 
complaint than your Majesty’s subjects, for your Majesty 
notoriously and conspicuously and to the King’s great detriment 
protected and permitted the trade of his enemies. 

After this I requested them to give me a prompt answer to the 
various questions which they had set aside for further deliberation, 
so that I might forward it to your Majesty within a suitable time. 
I declared myself greatly astonished that they should direct 
me to take proceedings concerning the alum and sugar and 
the Vessel seized at Gravelines through the Admiralty Court. 
Your Majesty could not accept such a proposal, particularly 
in this case, considering that we were ready to give a guarantee 
to the valye of the goods. But, if anyone were subsequently to 
try to attack our rights, we would defend the case before the 
law, though I had never yet in all the years I had spent in England 
seen any judgment rendered by the Admiralty Court that could 
be said to be an encouragement to submit to its decisions. Property 
belonging to us had been divided up there and found there, and it 
had profited your Majesty’s subjects but little to point out the 
pirates who had robbed them, for the same pirates had been 
encouraged and employed in the King’s service. 

I declared that your Majesty’s subjects had never suffered so 
much at the hands of the French in time of war, or from any of their 
enemies, as they suffered from the English who were their close 
friends. Dr. Wotton then replied that when he was ambassador 
to your Majesty he had noticed that all cases of the same nature 
were referred to the Admiralty Court, and it should not astonish 
us if we found they did the same. I asked him to mention one 
single instance to me in which your Majesty had refused to see 
justice done in so palpable a case as this, or to give me the name 
of one of your Majesty’s subjects who had been guilty of protecting 
the trade of the French ; and as he could give me no instance, I 
said to him that his answer was mere words. The Marquis of 
Northampton then accused me of using mere words too, when 
I accused the late Admiral of robbery, wishing to palliate his 
actions, as he had married his sister, widow of the late King. 
I retorted that I could make my words good with better instances 


“than would serve the friendship between your Majesty and the 


King ; and as for the Admiral, 1 asked him to tell me himself 
whether he had been blamgless or not. He did not answer at 
once, but after a little thought he said: “I don’t blame him.” 
And then he began to get exceedingly angry. Then Master Herbert, 
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the King’s Master of the Horse, who married another sister of the 
said Marquis, and who knows no other language but his native 
English and can neither read nor write, started shouting at the 
top of his voice. He is also in Warwick’s party, and he made 
it plain. I heard nothing but the words “ my Lord Admiral,” 
and saw him make some strange gestures; but as I could not 
understand all he said I must presume that he wished to confirm 
the Marquis of Northampton’s defence of the late Admiral, and 
insisted that I should be sent to the Admiralty Court with 
my solicitations, the Earl of Warwick being now Admiral. 
All those of his party shouted at once to Dr. Wotton in their 
own language, and I understood: “‘ Pack him off and tell him 
we refer him to the Admiralty Court.” 

When Dr. Wotton transmitted the said answer to me, I replied 
that I could not accept it, and that I perceived that they had not 
understood my request. There could be no question of our 
having to prove our legal title to the goods in question before 
the Admiralty Court or Court of Chancery, or any other court 
whatsoever; I but had come before them at your Majesty’s 
command, to request them to allow us to keep and use our own 
property under sufficient guarantee. This having been generally 
granted as reason demanded, particularly in the case of the 
vessel freighted with alum, it would have been allowed equally 
in the case of the other, if she had come fhto Bristol at the same 
time. 

I demanded their reply to this question: would they allow 
it or not? As to the vessel seized near Gravelines within your 
Majesty’s jurisdiction, they must give me the answer which they 
desired me to transmit to your Majesty. 

After this speech the Marquis of Northampton appeared*ssmhe- 
what calmer, and said, as if he had hit upon a good way of satisfying 
me: ‘The best thing will be for you to apply to the Earl of 
Warwick, the Lord Admiral, and he will give you an answer to 
all you lay before him.” I replied that your Majesty had-ordered. 
me to speak to the Council, and having obeyed my orders, I 
desired to hear their answer. I then noticed they were more 
embarassed than before, and finally they said to me that they 
would communicate the business to Warwick, the Lord Admiral, 
and would afterwards give me their answer; from which it is 
clear that the said Warwick has the whip hand of them all, using 
for his own ends these Marquises and Master Herberts whom 
no one dares to contradict. During the whole interview neither 
the Great Master (of the Household) nor the Chancellor nor any 
of the other Lords of the Council said a single word. 

The character of the interview was such, Sire, that I who 
know myself to be one of the humblest and most ignorant of your 
subjects felt sorry for myself for being in a place where no regard 
was shown for either reason, or honesty, or the friendship of your 
Majesty. We shall see what sort of an answer they will give you. 
I shall solicit it every day without resting. In the meantime, 


“I have thought it suitable to inform your Majesty of what 


happened, by the same messenger who brought me your Majesty’s 
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letters, and who will also pick up my letters of the 18th, still 
detained at Dover as I have heard this day, the messenger having 
been unable to cross the Straits, although he applied personally 
for permission to cross to the Lord Privy Seal and Paget who 
were there, on the ground that he was the bearer of my letters 
to your Majesty. These two gentlemen answered him, as I 
hear, that the King’s business was more urgent than your 
Majesty’s. I have sent to court to-day for a passport for (the 
bearer of) these letters, and lodged a complaint that the letters 
I had written to your Majesty at their (the Council’s) request 
had been detained at Dover. Dr. Wotton sent me a reply that 
he was greatly astonished to hear it and could hardly believe it, 
since they had themselves asked me to inform your Majesty 
of their communication ; and that he would mention it to the 
Lords of the Council. Shortly afterwards I received a sealed 
letter to serve as passport; and a message to the effect that 
the Council had ordered the Straits to be closed because of the 
many crimes committed here, and so that the Italians should 
not desert, but that they were sorry that my messenger should 
have- been delayed so long. Nevertheless, the excuse does not 
apply to the Lord Privy Seal and to Paget if the messenger’s 
report is correct. The wind, too, has been unwilling to serve us. 

In case they persist in their present answer, Sire, as may be 
feared considering how little respect they show for your Majesty’s 
service, and how sure they are making of the peace with France, 
your Majesty will know best what means will prove most 
efficacious to relieve your subjects from the great losses they 
constantly suffer. I cannot forbear from saying what would 
be found true, that if any general embargo were laid again on 
the English oversea, it would prove more damaging to your 
Majesty’s subjects than to the English for self-evident reasons. 
There are means whereby the alum may be recuperated, however ; 
for the vessel that took the cargo of alum and brought it hero 
has just gone to Spain freighted with merchandise, and might 
be detained there by the (interested) parties until they receive 
satisfaction, as it was the cause of loss to them, and this course 
of action would not, therefore, constitute a breach of the treaties, 

Sire: I can only say, concerning the affairs of the kingdom, 
what I think myself, that everything is going to ruin. Next 
Sunday the highest offices in the kingdom will change hands. 
The Earl of Warwick’s pre-eminence will be established. He is 
to be Great Master of England* (sic), and the Great Master (of 
the Household) is to be made Lord Treasurer, which was the 
Protector’s office. The Marquis of Northampton will be Lord 
Chamberlain, the Marquis of Dorset Justice Itinerant of the 





* Van der Delft’s information is inaccurate. Warwick became President of 
tho Council; in May, he surrendered his post of Lord High Admiral in Lord 
Clinton’s favour. The Great Master of the Household (Wilham Paulet, Lord St. 
John) became Lord Treasurer and Earl of Wiltshire. Dorset’s office, Van der 
Delft describes as grand veneur et garde des forests. Sir Anthony Wingfield had 
been_Vice-Chamberlain since 1539; in 1550 he became Contro}fer in succession 
to Paget. The Earl of Arundel had been Lord Chamberlain, not Vice- 
Chamberlain. 
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King’s Forests, and Sir Anthony Wingfield Vice-Chamberlain in 
place of the Earl of Arundel; so Warwick will have the power 
over land and sea in his own hands. Now the good men in the 
King’s service are revealed as such, for they are adl turned away 
and discountenanced, being under suspicion of not approving 
entirely of the new religion, and in the end not one will escape out 
of their hands if God does not provide for their safety. Yesterday, 
Sir Thomas Arundell, who was a prisoner in his house, was sent 
to the Tower. I do not know if the same order was made for the 
Earl of Southampton. The Earl of Warwick continues to shut 
himself up and refuses to see anyone, and sends out these*orders 
from his place of retirement. 

Concerning the peace, I have been able to find out nothing more 
except that the Council consider it made. I know not how the 
rumour has come to be spread that your Majesty wishes 
to make war on France. I opine that your Majesty’s hands 
are full enough without taking concern for their actions. 

As for Sebastian Cabot, I believe I can truthfully assure your 
Majesty that he desires nothing so much in the world as to be 
able to speak once to your Majesty, and he often comes to me 
secretly to ask me to write to your Majesty so that he may be 
delivered from this captivity ; and although they offer him high 
wages here, his only wish is to die in your Majesty’s service. 
He is trying to persuade me that a million in gold is at stake 
on his being able to give your Majesty some secret information. 
He also says that it would be well if the charts that are now being 
made at Seville were suppressed until he can furnish the explanation 
to your Majesty. He declares it is of the highest importange. 
He has given me a letter he received from Seville to sem” to 
your Majesty, in the hope that you will be pleased to order that, 
he shall not be deprived of his property there. 

London, 31 January. 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Stwon Renagp to the Emprror. 


(Extract.) 

Sire: As the French cardinals and ambassadors at Rome 
had not written to the King for some time, I hoped they 
would enable me to change the tone of my letters, and that 
God had inspired them to proceed with the élection of the pope 
in a manner conducive to the good of the Christian republic. 
But the King has now received letters from the said cardinals and 
ambassadors, bearing the dates of the 18th and 26th of last month, 
wherein it is sct forth that the election is making no progress, 
and matters stand as they stood before, or worse; the general 
trend and tenor of affairs being such that no good results can 
be expected. The cardinals are obdurate in their passions, 
and accept no other guide in their conduct than the commands 
and will of the King. I am therefore obliged to repeat myself 
once more, and send the news I have gathered at court and out of 
court, and particularly what transpired during my negotiation 
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with the Constable over the business that your Majesty and the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary have been pleased to command me 
to transact. J asked for an audience, six days ago, but it was 
pué off from day to day as the King was indulging in his favourite 
pastime of the chase, until the 3rd of this month, when the 
ambassadors were all invited to the christening of M. d’Aumale’s 
son, celebrated on Candlemas-day* in the manner and with the 
pomp described summarily hereafter. After having attended 
to the despatch of business, the Constable spoke on public affairs. 
He made a long speech, confused, meandering and not pertinent, 
about the good intentions of the King for the observance of friend- 
ship with your Majesty, his desire to increase it, and to stimulate 
like feelings in your Majesty by his deeds, with the loyalty and 
generosity befitting so great a prince. He intended to check the 
truculence of his subjects by repressive measures and the 
application of exemplary punishment, whereby your Majesty, 
your dominions and your subjects should feel the benefit and the 
advantages of peace. He intended to avoid any occasion of 
imperilling the friendship between himself and your Majesty, 
and~(the Constable) assured me that any league or alliance, 
pensions or friendships he might have joined, concluded, granted 
or contracted with the Switzers and others, were not inspired 
by the desire to cause prejudice or annoyance to your Majesty, 
but to follow the example of his forebears and preserve his 
kingdom and his subjects in peace and tranquillity. He declared 
that the King had one aim in view, and none other ; to recover 
the Boulonnais which, according to him, was being unfairly and 
unjustly held by the English. If the present negotiations were to 
fall through, the King would reconquer it by force of arms, even 
if the whole strength of his kingdom had to be engaged on it, 
by land and sea, and by using other means, if after negotiations 
had been undertaken at the earnest and pressing request of 
the English, they were to refuse to listen to reason. He declared 
to me that it was true the King had written to the French cardinals 
that they were not on any account to consent to the election 
of the Cardinal of England to the papacy, and that they must 
lay before the conclave how dangerous and troublesome it might 
prove to elect a native of a country so steeped in errors and 
heresies, and so obdurate in them, for he would certainly be likely 
to foment them and encourage the English rather than correct 
their vicious ways. Moreover, he might be expected to show 
little favour to the French, because of the differences between 
England and France; and although he had lived long out of his 
own country, yet the memory of his native land, the natural 
love he might feel for it, might be a source of bitterness and tend 
to lead the princes of Christendom away from that path of peace 
which they should follow. The King had good instances of his 
hypocrisy and deceit; and he opposed his election because he 
belonged to a nation inimical to France, as your, Majesty was 
well aware, and not at all because the said Cardinal was suspected 





* The feast of the Purification, February 2nd. 
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of Imperialist sympathies. But above all he had enjoined the 
said cardinals and recommended them to concur in the election 
with discretion, laying passion and prejudice aside; and he 
desired to inform me of all I have repeated above, to make 
matters clear to me and deflect any attempts that might be made 
to misrepresent facts. He added that the King was displeased 
that rumour gave the blame for the dissensions and disorders 
among the cardinals to your Majesties, who had a perfect 
understanding, and it was seemly that he and those who attended 
to your Majesty’s affairs should seek to strengthen the under- 
standing by their efforts and vigilant care. He asserted that 
he would do his utmost for that purpose, and gave me arf outline 
of the conduct he intended to follow, but he occasionally forgot 
himself and wandered from his subject, suggesting to me ideas 
that your Majesty will readily guess. I replied that your Majesty 
had’ proved by your actions that you had the welfare of Christen- 
dom at heart, and desired to live in peace with all Christian princes. 
Your Majesty regretted that the differences between the King 
and the English had been brought to a warlike solution, and you 
had frequently remonstrated with the ambassadors at your 
court. Your Majesty had exposed your person and your possess- 
ions for the spreading of the faith, the expulsion of moors, 
infidels and barbarians, for the restoration and recovery of the 
Church afflicted and assailed by heresy, for the reformation of 
abuses by means of a Council, and with arms had punished 
rebels and insurgents; nor could your Majesty proceed in a 
more justifiable manner in the election of the pope than by the 
declaration made by you to the King and borne out by facts, 
that you agreed with him in the desire that a pope ee one 
circumstances of the Church required should now be chosen, 
and you believed, as the King had said, that you would concyr 
in his own choice. As for the Cardinal of England, I said he was 
reputed to be a good man and of pure life; that I did not believe 
your Majesty had any private object, but desired only the general 
good ; that the dissensions among the cardinals were an odious 
spectacle and might do irreparable harm to public affairs, and I 
remitted the care of them into the hands of God. I added that 
as he (the Constable) always requested that one should deal with 
him openly, I could not forbear saying that I had informed your 
Majesty that I had seen the envoys from Bremen, and other 
maritime towns in rebellion against your Majesty, welcomed 
and favoured at this court, and I could not say how your Majesty 
would interpret it. My letters would contain contradictory 
matter, referring together his declarations of friendship and the 
encouragement given to rebellious subjects of your Majesty 
obdurate in their heresies. A prince of high intelligence, such 
as he, must see that the reception (given to the rebels) could not 
be taken in good part. He had seen for himself that your 
Majesty had not interfered in their quarrels with the English, 
*that you and your ministers carried out the treaties punctually, 
administered justice, prevented the commission of hostile acts, 
repressed robberies, violence, and unjust exactions, and all the 
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innumerable excesses about the like of which I importuned him daily 
with complaints and remonstrances by your Majesty’s orders. 
I referred particularly to my declaration made that very 
day, concerning the infraction of your Majesty’s proclamation 
and edicts by the garrison of Thérouanne, by the incursion of the 
men from Ardres on the mill of Polincove ;* the cruel and 
inhuman treatment of a vessel belonging to your Majesty’s subjects, 
driven by storms and through lack of a pilot on to the banks of 
Hourdel,{ where 300 to 400 people assembled to steal the wine 
and merchandise, broke up a vessel of 100 to 120 tons, cut the 
rigging, and threatened to massacre the sailors and captain, 
behaving worse than Turks and infidels against their fellow- 
Christians. I reminded him of the injuries and molestations that 
were referred to me daily ; for instance how our wine had been 
confiscated, with the pretext of applying an order that referred 
only to the King’s subjects. i 

I admitted that plenty of remedies were granted in writing, 
but no visible results ever ensued, and worse still, if some attempts 
were made to obtain redress by the law, our subjects merely 
used up their capital to no purpose. I beseeched him on my 
own account and on your Majesty’s behalf to lend his hand to 
the redress of the wrongs just mentioned, to the emending of the 
ill-will and the checking of hostile attempts, so that your Majesty 
might have cause to feel satisfied. I added that your Majesty 
was well-informed of the good offices he had undertaken to ensure 
the conclusion of the peace, and that they redounded to his 
honour and credit, and would add eternal lustre to his name. 

He replied to me that it was true that ten or twelve Germans, 
from towns he could not at the moment name, had been lately 
about the court, and had stayed there a few days. Their mission 
was not what it was represented to be, and I might have noticed 
that they had had little to say, and the tone of their speech and 
manner of negotiating fluctuated from day to day. We should 
not entertain suspicions, he said, because Germans visited and 
frequented the court, for it was not the King’s custom to discourage 
them, but to welcome them and entertain them in the manner 
and form that had always been customary towards friends and 
allies, as these Germans were by their own choice. He then fell 
back on the question of the new pope and declared that the King 
would never by any chance consent to the election of the Cardinal 
of England. I replied to him, asking what other supposition 
could be suggested, except the obvious one, as an explanation 
of the long stay of the Germans at court and the treatment they, 
who were rebels to God and their rightful sovereign, had received ; 
and I dwelt on this point, so as to get him tq talk. He answered 
that they had asked for many things and had gone away without 
them ; and he would say no more, but turned the conversation 
and told me that he had received letters from all the French 
cardinals, telling him that the cardinals of Santa Croce, Ridolfi, 

“ 
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Bologna, and du Bellay were ill, and that the said Cardinal of 
Bologna was reported to be in danger; that the other French 
cardinals were in good health; that they had not come to’ 
any decision or balloted for the election since the Theatine 
Cardinal* had renounced his votes; that there was no rumour 
of any change at Rome ; that the (cardinals of) various nationalities 
were behaving with greater discretion than might have been hoped, 
given the great differences and dissensions among them, and that 
he would let me know when he had news of the success of the 
election, and on all other matters. He added that the King had 
raised the current value of money, as follows: crowns (escus 
soleils) to be worth 46 sols, Flemish crowns to 44}, and so on 
with the other coins. 

Nothing but confusion reigned over the exchange as it was, 
and it seemed to him becoming and necessary that your two 
Majesties should name commissioners and receivers, if your 
Majesty would agree to it, to order and establish a valuation for 
gold and silver coins fair to both sides; this proposal having 
been long discussed and never, brought to an issue, although it 
would prove greatly beneficial to both countries. He desired 
me to write to your Majesty on the subject. . . . 

(Quarrels and complaints between France and the Empire.) 

The Council of War has resolved that if the negotiations for 
peace with England fall through, the King shall fight to a finish 
for Boulogne in the spring, during your Majesty’s journey 
through Germany, before you hold the Diet and assemblies 
which you propose to convoke. If the affair does not prove to be 
as expeditious as they hope, and if their surmise that your 
Majesty will make a move against Bremen and Magdeburgeomes 
true, (considering too, that last year you sent 200,000 florins to 
Saxony to start the undertaking), the besieging of the said towms 
will give them leisure (in their opinion), to fight the English if they 
will take the field, press them by land and sea, and then go for 
Boulogne and take it. 

Although the Constable told me that the negotiations had been 
sued for by the English, M. de Chenes (who surprised Maraut) 
(sic) being discontented with the court as he tried to persuade me, 
told me that the King was as eager as the English for it. He 
averred that on the 26th of last month tents were erected on the 
brick bridge between the fort and Boulogne and the commissioners 
proceeded to business. One of the points the King will concede 
willingly, according to him, is the request that his daughter 
shall be sent to England there to be educated and brought up 
until she arrives at a marriageable age, for he would rather send 
his daughter than give the hostages that might be required 
instead. As to the money asked for by the English, the demand 
ofnosum of money would prevent an agreement for the restoration. 
of Boulogne, as the retaking of it would cost as much. He 
assured me that were it not that the French feared your Majesty 
“night seize the present opportunity to force a quarrel over the 
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matter of Piedmont or some German affair, the negotiation would 
never have been granted, as the quarrel] had been tried by force 
of arms, and the circumstances of public affairs and the 
seditious condition of England made it a matter of the 
King’s choice whether he should land in England or not. He 
hinted to me that your Majesty had a secret understanding 
with the English, and was treating two marriages, that of the 
King of England with the third daughter* of the King of the 
Romans, and of the Archduke with the Princess of England. 
He said that messengers went to and from your Majesty to the 
English every day ; that your Majesty had assumed the protection. 
of England, of their lands of the Old and New Conquest, taking 
your stand on the marriage of the Dauphin with the Scottish 
princess and the King (of France’s) declared protection of the 
Scots, your Majesty’s open enemies. He ascribed the acceptance 
of the negotiations for peace to the uncertainty in the election 
of the pope, on which all the results depended. He declared to me 
that your Majesty had been rumoured to be dead (which rumour 
I have complained of and protested against); and that those 
who spread the rumour, perceiving it to be false and unfounded, 
had written that your Majesty’s hands were crippled by the gout 
and your health undermined, and went so far as to say that when 
death survened, your Majesty’s obsequies would be solemnly 
celebrated in France, as the foundation of all their hopes. 

Mercure, while conversing with the Maréchal de Sedan, asked 
him questions on public affairs, and whether he found his castle 
of Fiennes (?) a restful place. He answered that everything hung 
on the commissioners appointed to settle the differences with 
England ; for once peace was made your Majesty would receive 
a check in your desire to attack the King of France, considering 
too that the affairs of Germany were not settled, that religion 
was by no means established there, that several of the German 
princes were discontented ; so that by temporising a little until 
the decease of your Majesty that was foretold by the doctors, 
the French would find their turn would come to wage war for their 
own advantage and make up for lost time. 

The said Mercure has received letters from his brother who is 
serving in Scotland, saying that the King is getting materials 
ready for the erection of three forts on the Border, that will be 
ready for defence in a few days, for the English have withdrawn 
their forces and recalled the soldiers from the Border. 

Mercure wished to send for his brother from Scotland, and had 
written to him to come back, but M. de Thermes refused to give 
him leave to go. He said to me in conversation that if your 
Majesty were determined to make war on-the French and take 
the road to Paris, the frontier could be crossed conveniently at 
Pont-a-Mousson and Méziéres, that could be taken in 6 hours 
according to him... 

The said Mercure and the Captain assured me that the envoys 
from Bremen departed quite satisfied with their negotiation, and 
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that they had money given them, or at any rate promised, for 
their assistance. Magdeburg, and another town they could not 
name, had received the same .. . . 

Melun, 5 February, 1550. Py 
Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Feb. 9. Tue Emperor to the Kine AND QUEEN oF BoueEMia. 


Rimanese, (Extract.) We will make complaints to the French ambassador 

~ resident here, and command our ambassador in France to 
remonstrate about the armed vessels from France ; but we have 
seen in the past that these remonstrances have but littfe effect. 
It would be far better to take a different course altogether and 
send out an armed fleet to search for them, take them and sink 
them, That would be the true remedy. Consider the means 
whereby this might be done. It has proved difficult (to arm a 
fleet) in the past, for the reasons you wrote; but the present 
time might prove more propitious, with the fresh news of the 
vessels as an encouragement, and an excuse at hand in the convoy- 
ing of the merchantmen returning from the Indies. Concerning 
the proposal to allow those who suffered losses to take up arms, it 
seems to us that the necessity for protecting themselves against 
the Scots might be a good excuse, as they also are pirates. 

We had news that an English vessel named St. John the Evangelist 
and her captain Master John el Oldramin (the Alderman ?) 
captured a vessel freighted with alum belonging to Francis and 
Andrew de Malvenda, merchants of Burgos. We wrote to our 
ambassador in England ordering him to sue for the release of the 
said vessel, offering a guarantee in that kingdom to. the 
value of the alum until proofs that the goods were really 
our subjects’ property could be produced ; but nothing has been 
accomplished so far, as the English have set endless difficulties 
and delays in the way. We have heard that the same vessel 
(St. John the Evangelist) is about to reach the coast of Spain 
with a cargo of merchandise ; you will give orders that, at the 
request of the said merchants (Francis and Andrew de Malvenda) 
the ordinary justice of the port, wherever she may appear, shall 
arrest her immediately with all on board, and seize the cargo, 
without further delay. When this is done, examine the captain 
and sailors, or others who will tell the truth, and when it is clear 
from the evidence that they did in effect seize the cargo of alum 
and the other vessel, keep them over there until they will listen 
to reason in England. 

There are no other means of obtaining redress. Keep us 
informed of everything. 

Brussels, 9 February, 1550. 

Duplicate. First paragraph in cipher. Spanish. 


Feb. 10. Van pER Dewrt to the Emperor. 


Ie ane Sire: Notwithstanding numerous applications I have made to 
#17, the Lordsof the Council to obtain an answer on the several points 
mentioned by your Majesty in your last letters, I have obtained 
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nothing yet. The Council does not meet at court, but every 
day at the Earl of Warwick’s abode. They are attending to the 
business of the Protector’s release, as it appears from the fact 
that he was taken to the Earl of Warwick’s house from the Tower 
on the 6th of this month. The Council dined there, and all were 
assembled together, when the Protector, accompanied by a few 
gentlemen, entered the room and bowed to them, keeping his 
head uncovered, and receiving no sign from any of them until 
after he was shown certain letters patent which presumably 
were the King’s pardon, as he took them and gave thanks to the 
King for his mercy, and the gentlemen of the Council for their 
favour. After this, they all advanced towards him with signs of 
joy and respect, and he was set free. Nevertheless he is now at 
his house of Sion ten miles out of London, and I am told he has 
not seen the King yet. o, 

The next day the Lady Mary came to town on purpose to see 
the King. On the same day I sent a message to Dr. Wotton 
asking him to tell me when it would please the Lords of the Council 
to give me their answer, and I gave him to understand that their 
dilateriness was not in keeping with their assurances on the last 
occasion of our meeting. He sent mea reply that he had reminded 
the Council several times of my repeated applications, but that 
they had never found time to attend to them, being very busy 
and pitiably over-worked ; but he would remind them again of 
my solicitations at the next meeting of the Council. It seems 
to me, Sire, that they wish to put off the answer till they know 
how they stand with France. I will continue to sue for it every 


ay. 

On the day following her arrival, the Lady Mary sent to court to 
ask when she might see the King. The person who could give 
the answer was nowhere to be found. She sent again the next day, 
yesterday, and a certain time after dinner was assigned to her. 
I will send ample information to your Majesty of what happened 
and the manner of her reception in three or four days’ time. 
She intends to remain here thus long. They are still in hopes 
of obtaining the peace with France, although they had a disastrous 
encounter with the French quite lately outside Boulogne. They 
lost over six hundred men. They have sent peasants recruited 
from the villages near London to make up the numbers they 
lost, and employ no foreigners at all, though there are plenty of 
them here, clamouring for employment and pay. 

London, 10 February, 1550. 

Signed. French. 


Simon Renarp to the Empreror.* . 
Sire: I perceive from the letters which it pleased your Majesty 


” to write to me on the 15th of the present month that your Majesty 


had not yet learned tho news of the creation of the Pope, 
Giovanmaria Monte, of Arezzo, who took the name of Julius ILL. 
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The news were brought to this court on the fourteenth by the 
courier called “the cripple,” who did the journey from Rome 
to Nemours, where the King was, in five days and seventeen hours. 
I might easily have sent the information through a friend to your 
Majesty, and forestalled the courier from Romes but it seemed 
to me unnecessary to send a special messenger at the time, 
and I could not very well send the news by the mail. Moreover, 
I do not know how this sharply contested election finally resolved 
so suddenly into the choice of Cardinal Monte; and I cannot 
tell if plans are being built upon it here with any hope of 
success, nor what countenance they keep, as the King has been 
journeying towards Montargis where he arrived on the 18th, 
spending his time hunting first in one place and then in another, 
without sojourning long enough anywhere to attend to any 
business. I surmise that your Majesty will receive a full account 
from Rome. 

I will not set down here the message sent by the King to the 
ambassadors before his departure from Fontainebleau, to the 
effect that they might follow him to Montargis three or four 
days later. As I approached the court, I heard that the French 
cardinals consulted the King on the election of Cardinal Monte 
before he was created Pope. They proposed five names to the 
consistory: the Cardinals of Lorraine, of Ferrara, Salviati, 
Ridolfi, Santa-Croce, and Monte. Cardinal Farnese answered, 
making certain objections against them on the part of your 
Majesty, and had something to say both for and against the 
nomination of Monte. They succceded in deflecting the votes 
that were given to the Cardinal of England by secret practises 
with the said Farnese. The French cardinals, seeing that it 
was difficult to get a Frenchman elected Pope, by the ad¥ice of 
the King gave their suffrages to Monte. 2 

The words of my Lord of Guise to the ambassador of Ferrara, 
which I reported to your Majesty, were not uttered without founda- 
tion, when he said that their business was going better and better 
in Rome; for before agreeing to the election of the said Monte, 
they made searching enquiries into his past life, his diet, his 
record and his character, doing their best to find out if he would 
incline towards France or the Empire. They brought to light 
that he had been tutor to the grandchildren (or nephews) of the 
late Pope, and was raised to the cardinalate by him ; that he was 
offered the bishopric of Pavia; that your Majesty would not count- 
enance his nomination to the episcopate ; that he had expressed 
open disfavour towards your Majesty’s interests within and 
without the consistory, and shown partisanship to the end ; that 
he had always favoured the league between the late Pope and the 
King ; that he was sent to the Council of Trent with Politian* and the 
English cardinal, as a man whom the Pope could trust not to go 
beyond the letter of his commandments; that he was partly 
responsible for the revocation of the Council or rather for its transla- 
gion to Bologna, which he had always supported and may be 
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expected to maintain, so that there was every reason to suppose 
that he would not listen to what was reasonable and necessary for 
the salvation of the Christian republic ; and finally, the French 
suppose that the credit Farnese has enjoyed with him must be 
weekened and overcome now he is invested with the papal 
authority, and turn to a contrary feeling. They expect that he 
will realise their hopes, being a creature of their own hand, and 
that he will set aside his fear of your Majesty; that, being an 
inconstant and weak man, they will be able to manage him as 
they please, and get him to yield to the promises and gifts, which 
they say were made to him. They go about repeating the name 
and extraction of the said Monte, who was, as they say, a man 
of obscure origin. . . . 

The King entertains a suspicion, which others fan and strengthen 
from hour to hour, that your Majesty is hindering the negotiations 
of the commission appointed to settle the differences with England 
amicably. It is said that were it not for the projected alliances 
between the King of the Romans (sic) and the Princess of England, 
and the King of England and the daughter of the said King 
of the Romans, the English would have listened to reason before 
now «and given up Boulogne fer a small sum of money, being 
unable to hold out against the might of France. They even 
assert that besides Boulogne, the whole territory of the Old 
Conquest would have been restored, and all rights and claims to 
Scotland abandoned also, for the English would consider them- 
selves only too fortunate to sign the league with France ; but the 
news from the fort say that the English are proving more obstinate 
now than they were to begin with, and the peace will be a hard 
one to conclude. It is said that the French intended to take 
Boulogne by surprise during the negotiations, but the plan was 
discovered. I judge that hostilities may be expected to break 
out again before long; the preparations for war are going on 
apace, as I have informed your Majesty in several of my letters. 
The King sent commissioners a week ago for the victualling and 
arming of his fleet, and to get everything in readiness. In view 
of their protests that the only country against which they would 
fight is England, your Majesty may consider whether it is likely 
that the peace will be signed, or whether they may be suspected 
of having another use for their fleet. I have seen no sign of 
their being so bold as to make an open move against your Majesty, 
but on the contrary I have noticed their apprehension of it on the 
part of your Majesty... . 

Mercure has sent word to me that he has heard how the English 
have sent more men and artillery across to Calais, and that if 
peace is not concluded, as it seems probable, he will confide a 
means he knows of to take the big fort- and Chatillon’s fort, 
and will reveal their weak points so plainly that there will be no 
doubt of their being taken ; and he will do this believing it will 
serve your Majesty’s purpose. He wished that the Captain (the 
Benarmato . . . judging him to be a personage who might serve 
your Majesty with information about the fortificaitions of the 
Duchy of Burgundy where he was Governor) should go to M. d’ Arras 
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to explain to him how certain fortresses in Piedmont are expugn- 
able, and discuss the method verbally, as it would be too lengthy 
to write. I told the said Captain that he was not to undertake 
the journey at present, but that if a good opportunity presented 
itself we would remember his proposal. He acquiesced. .. . 
Montargis, 21 February, 1550. 
Signed. French. 


THE QurEN Dowacer to SIMON RENARD. 


(Hxtract.) 

Ambassador Marillac came recently to see President St.Mauris, 
and told him that he had received letters from the Most Christian 
King which informed him that the written reply given him here 
in answer to his complaints had been examined in Council. The 
King ‘had noted his Majesty’s (i.e. the Emperor’s) intention of 
driving the wild English (anglois sauvaiges) out of the Low 
Countries, but though steps had doubtless been taken to do so, 
it was nevertheless certain that these English became more and 
more numerous, and increasingly audacious in their exploits on 
French territory. Quite recently they had robbed a tax-gatherer 
near St. Paul, and the blame must lie with the Emperor’s officers 
for not putting his Majesty’s placards into execution. It was 
fuatet that they might see fo it in the future. At the same 
time, Count de Reuil received a letter from M. de Rochepot, of 
which we are sending you a copy, containing the same complaints. 
An answer has been sent in the terms you will see by the 
enclosure. 

Marillac also declared that the King of France wished to press 
for the deliverance of the Frenchmen who had been taken“py the 
English within the limits of Artois, requesting us to ask the English 
to send them back without demanding ransom. As for what 
the Deputy of Calais had said: that he would be willing to let 
them go if the French would do the same for the Englishmen 
they had taken in Artois, the demand was most unreasonable, 
for the King maintained that several of the English prisoners 
had been taken in his own dominions, where he was sovereign. 
He would, however, make two offers: to release at once all the 
Englishmen his people had taken on the Emperor’s territory ; 
and to depute commissioners, if we would do the same, to visit the 
places of which he claims to be sovereign lord, so that the point 
might be cleared up. But in the meantime it was not reasonable 
that the existence of a disputed point should prevent the liberation 
of those of his subjects who had notoriously been seized in Artois. 
He added that the ring-leader of the wild English, one Majuswin 
(sic), generally haunted Haynault and the Cambrésis, whence he 
often raided on French territory, robbing the people and extorting 
money from them. He demanded that this should be stopped, 
and that such scoundrels should not be allowed to take refuge 
in our dominions. 

The President promised to report these complaints to us, and 
did so. We have had the matter gone into, and have caused the 
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President to tell Marillac that as it was we did our best, 
quite sincerely, to exterminate the wild English, We would 
write once more to all the frontier towns of Artois and 
Haynault that no one should shelter them, under any pretext 
whatsoever, and that his Majesty’s placards against them should 
be most rigorously enforced. If there were any more complaints, 
the officers should be made responsible. We would see to it 
at once that Majuswin should be arrested, writing for that purpose 
to the bailiff of Avesnes and Jehan Dyve ; and this we have done. 
As for the liberation of French prisoners detained by the 
English, we answered that his Majesty the Emperor maintained 
- that the English held by the French had been arrested in 

Artois, and that the facts of tho case, for instance, the raid 
on the mill of Policone,* were notorious. The same had 
been done in many other parts of Artois, so that if the French 
wished to maintain the contrary, it was incumbent upon them 
to declare the names of the places which they pretended to own, 
and adduce proof that the arrests had been lawfully made. If 
they would do this, we would, if it seemed necessary and suitable 
to do so, nominate commissioners to meet theirs and inspect 
the places. The ambassador said he would report our words to 
his master, who, as he assured the President, was most eager to 
remain on friendly terms. He (the King of France) would not 
tolerate any attempts on the part of his subjects to injure our 
people. He had already written to M. de Rochepot and the 
captain of Thérouanne, instructing them to find out the truth about 
the offences we had complained of as committed by the garrisons 
of Ardres and Thérouanne. He hoped to settle the matter 
in a way satisfactory to his Imperial Majesty and to ourselves. . . . 

(Disputes about shipping ; publication, and circulation in the 
French court, of a book called the Paragon of Virtue, containing 
slanders directed against the Emperor, etc.) : 

Brussels, 28 February, 1550. 

Signed. French. Printed by Weiss in Documents Inédits, 
Vol. III. 


March 1. A letter from Trent, without signature or address. . 
Simancas, 


B. 1496. On the 7th of February I wrote to your Grace describing the 
state of the election of the pope as I had heard it from Rome, 
and repeated what the letters I saw affirmed, that the election 
would take a long time. On the 10th I wrote that a courier 
arriving here declared that Cardinal Monte was elected Pope ; 
and letters from Rome addressed to these lords (the prelates at 
the Council) told that, whereas it was generally believed that the 
election would last a long time, it took place suddenly on the very 
day of the 7th of February, a Friday, af night, and Cardinal 
Monte, Julius 111, was elected Pope, as I have just told you. 
His election gave great sorrow, and with good cause, because 
he belonged to the French party, and was averse from the Council 
(of Trent); because it was generally believed that no personage 
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less inclined to favour the Council and the reformation of the 
Church could possibly have been elected ; because he was supposed 
to have a grievance over the loss of the bishopric of Pavia which 
was withheld from him; because he was a man of low condition, 
though wise and prudent, and among those whd seemed least 
desirable and suited to the dignity of the Papal See ; and finally, 
because it was said that he was elected against his Majesty’s 
wishes through the little constancy of a few, who gave way in the 
end when it seemed incredible they should do so after the many 
days passed in conclave without wavering in their resolve. It was 
said that Cardinal Farnese and his friends had an understanding 
with France, and for his own private purpose, as ill-luck would have 
it, Farnese went over to the French side and made his bargain 
with Cardinal de Guise, in such a way that by the time the others 
were aware of it nothing could be done, and all at once, on the 
day ‘and hour I have mentioned, the election took place by 
accession without scrutiny. The Cardinals of Jaen, Coria, Mantua 
and Trent would not accept it until the following morning, when 
the ballot took place, by permission of the Pope, who granted it, 
but without prejudice to his rights, affirming his election to have 
been valid from the night before. There would be much to add 
here, but it is not a fit subject for a letter, as they wrote from 
Rome ; let it suffice that the Pope is elected, to the regret of 
many, and not particularly to the advantage of affairs in general, 
of the Church in particular, and of his Majesty’s most holy desires, 
unless God will provide a remedy and give him (the Pope) a new 
heart with the fresh dignity conferred upon him. They say he 
has given to each of the cardinals in conclave three benefices 
in three dioceses, the first that fall vacant. The Curia reioiced 
greatly at this, and because they hold him to be the right sort of 
man and to nurse few scruples. Here they (the prelates of the 
Council) are waiting to see how his Majesty will take the election, 
what the effect will be on public affairs, and what direction the 
Pope will take ; all of which cannot fail to be made known before 
long. 

The Duke of Florence, who favoured and desired this election, 
may be a good counsellor for the Pope, being so great a servant 
of his Majesty ; and moreover the power and renown of the 
Emperor are so great, that it is not likely that anyone will care 
to break with him or attempt to frustrate his holy wishes and 
designs for the remedy of the crying needs of Christendom. 

I told you in my last letter that four cardinals had left the 
conclave and that one had died some days before. Two more 
died afterwards, the Cardinal of Bologna and Cardinal Ridolfi. 
They say Ridolfi was poisoned and that the physicians knew 
it well, and to prove it they opened his body and found his liver 
swollen and looking as if it had been roasted, his heart all rotten 
and full of spots, the rest of him all black and swollen too, and 
no sign of the catarrh that was supposed, according to some, to 
shave choked him. They say that one of the cardinals of the 
same party did for him, because he had heard that the King of 
France had made up his mind to have him elected. God knows 
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whether this be true or not; and the event had no small share 
in bringing the election to an end and lending colour to the designs 
of Farnese and his friends. These are the fruits by which we 
may know them; such deeds are done where we should look 
fof greater holiness. They say the Pope has given Parma to 
Duke Octavio, because he had agreed with Cardinal Farnese to 
do so. 

After the above was written letters from Rome, dated 
February 15th, brought the news that things are going very 
differently from what was expected, and that if the Pope goes 
on as he has begun there is no reason to be dissatisfied, on the 
contrary that we may nurse the good hope that public affairs 
may mend. 

Persons of importance write that the Pope has declared himself 
openly as his Majesty’s friend, and given such good earnests of his 
sincerity that the French are angry, and believe they have been 
fooled over the election, and did not understand what was really 
going on. 

As regards the Council, the Pope has declared that it shall be 
held at Trent, or if necessary at Spire, or wherever his Majesty 
wishes it to be, showing great good-will to the continuance and 
success of it. He has met the objection that might be made to 
him that he was here first, and then went to Bologna, and took 
a share in the former events, by declaring that in the past he did 
as the late Pope ordered him to do, and he could not have done 
otherwise, but he never approved of it, and now that he is free 
he will do what seems to him right. He has written to his Majesty 
and sent Don Pedro de Toledo to give him a full account of 
everything, convey his offers and express his resolve, as it is 
believed, to do everything that his Majesty wishes. 

He caresses our ambassador and cardinals, and keeps the Cardinal 
of Burgos lodged in the palace where Farnese used to lodge. He 
consults him on every point; and Burgos is first in favour with the 
Pope, so much so that he is treated as a comrade, and they say the 
Pope has given him the fruits of the indulgence in Seville. He desires 
to reform the Curia, and they say that he is going to put down com- 
positions, all traffic in benefices, vacant or otherwise, and abolish a 
great many taxes imposed by his predecessor. The Duke of 
Florence and Cardinal Farnese claim to have made the Pope and 
overcome all opposition, rendering thereby a service to his Majesty. 
I have seen various accounts of the election, and how it was put 
through. The Pope has ordered that Parma shall be restored to 
Duke Octavio, and has sent him 35,000 ducats to pay for Camillo 
Orsini’s expenses. Ho has confirmed him in office as Gonfalonier 
of the Church with a salary of 12,000 ducats, and 10,000 ducats a 
year to my lady* for hertable. The Cardinal of Trent has received 
over 12,000 ducats in compensation for the expenses incurred for 
the celebration of the Council and other causes. Some say he 
was given over 25,000. The Pope has made other gifts too, and 

* Margaret of Austria, legitimated daughter of Charles V ; ‘married first to 


Alexander de’ Medici, Duke of Florence, who was murdered by Lorenzo, or 
Lorenzaccio de’ Medici in 1537. 
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is very kind to everybody. He has confirmed to Ascanio Colonna 
the possession of his estate, and granted everything the ambassador 
has asked for, declaring that he would be happy to give what he 
could, whenever he could. This is the substance of the letters 
received from Rome. : 

They are saying here that all this is very well and everybody 
will be pleased if the Pope goes on as he has begun, and Carries 
out all he has promised to do. Some think he has another object 
in view besides pleasing his Majesty, namely to preserve his own 
possessions, and eventually do away with the Council, which he 
calls a restive, uncurbed horse, in the best way that prpsents 
itself; and avoid the errors of his predecessor,* too, and build 
up his fortunes. At present he has neither men nor money to 
fight with, even supposing he wished to.. They say that he is 
preachiag reforms so that the Council shall have no excuse left 
for effecting them, and that merely the one article (blank) that 
was so much in favour during Pope Paul’s day shall be discussed. 
The future will teach us what to think. For the present let us 
rejoice for the good that has taken place already, and for the 
obvious wisdom and prudence of the Pope in not seeking to 
explain his deeds by hypocrisy. 

On the 23rd of the said month (of February), Don Pedro de 
Toledo, sent by the Pope to his Majesty, as I have said before, 
arrived here and confirmed all we had heard, and told us more 
good news of the same kind. I overhcard him telling these lords 
that no better Pontiff could have been elected for the good of the 
Church of God and of the affairs of Christendom. May our Lord 
set His hand to the work and direct all events to His service. 

Trent, 1 March, 1550. nu 

Copy. Spanish. 


March 1. Fernanpo Gonzaga to the EMPEROR. 
eonaneee: (Extract. Out of a copious correspondence relating to Parma, 
" "which cannot be printed here, a few points only are of cardinal 
importance. In January, 1550, Octavio Farnese, obeying 
instructions from Rome, went back on what he had offered a 
couple of months earlier (see letter of 29 November, 1549), and 
refused to enter into any agreement with the Emperor about 
Parma, or indeed to accept it from the Emperor. His Majesty, 
fearing that Camillo Orsini might hand it over to the French or 
at any rate to the Venetians, was anxious to give Parma to Octavio 
unconditionally. It séems that the new Pope issued a brief 
ordering Camillo Orsini to hand over the place to Octavio, and 
Camillo Orsini received a gift of money; whether as payment 
or as a giff, cannot be asserted.t) 

Camillo Orsini has finally handed over Parma without any 
reserve to Octavio, who has taken possession of it, retaining 
about 500 soldiers of those that he found within, and dis- 
tributed them in various parts of the town under the 
cemmand of five of his own captains. One of them is in 


* The error of his predecossor was a sympathy for France. , : 
t The preceding letter throws a little additional light on this point. 
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the castle with a certain number of men; he has garrisoned 
Roccabianca and Fontanella; and all are under oath. 
In short, he is showing his intention to keep the same 
frontiers that Camillo Orsini set to the town. His manner of 
Behaving is not at all to my taste, especially as he once refused 
Parma at the hands of your Majesty, and now he shows lack 
of confidence in you, when it would better behove him to exhibit 
the greatest trust and confidence for the favours received in the 
past ; and the crux of the matter lies in the fact that his activities 
are on such a scale that he cannot in my opinion carry them on 
for long on the means at his disposal. Your Majesty’s great 
wisdom will form a better judgment than it is in my power to do. 
All I have to say beyond this, is that I humbly beseech your 
Majesty to deign to command me the manner I am to adopt 
towards the said Octavio, and whether J am to consider and 
treat him as Duke of Parma or not. I hear from another quarter 
that the Pope has sent a petition and exhortation to your Majesty 
to incline you to decide that the said Octavio shall be restored in 
possession of that part of the territory of Parma that you hold 
with Piacenza. If this is really so, I beg to remind your Majesty 
with all due respect that Borgo San Donnino and Castelguelfo 
on the frontier, and Busseto, and Corte Maggiore, not twelve 
miles away from Piacenza, were included in the Parmesan ; and 
whereas now the said Octavio cannot cross the Taro without the 
knowledge of your Majesty’s people on the frontiers, and cannot 
undertake any sudden move against Piacenza as the said places 
would hold him off, if the said territory were restored to him, 
he would find these undertakings become as easy as they are 
difficult now. My opinion is that the further away Octavio can 
be kept from Piacenza, the better ; for if he were to draw nearer 
he would certainly awaken unrest, on the one hand because of the 
pretensions he has to it, fostered and inflamed by propinquity, 
and on the other because of the hatred of the Placentine plotters.* 

I submit these brief considerations to your Majesty as the 
events suggest them to me; and your Majesty will decide what 
course will best suit your service. . . . 

Guastalla, 1 March, 1550. 

Copy. Italian. 


Smon Renarp to the EMpEror.- 


Sire: The King left Montargis for the Beauce country ; but 
found the conditions there so different from the countryside near 
Nemours and Fontainebleau, (the roads) so muddy and heavy, 
that he broke off his journey at Lorris, and instead of going on, as 
he had intended, to Bourgdieu, a place belonging to the Duchess 
of Valentinoist he turned back to Montargis, where he found 
M. d’Aumale in bed with a fever and catarrh. He remained 
in Montargis until he was certain that the illness was not a 





* The members of the plot who killed Pier Luigi Farnese, Octavio’s father, 
and handed the town over to the Emperor. 

+ Diane de Poitiers, Sénéchale of Normandy, widow of Louis de Brézé, Sénéchal 
of Normandy, whose fine tomb is in Rouen Cathedral. 
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dangerous one, but the result of violent exercise and excesses 
committed by him at the jousts and games held for the baptism 
of his son. 

The King arrived at Fontainebleau to-day, and he will not 
dally here if the peace with England is not concluded, and the 
weather permits him to take the field again in the Boulonnais, 
He is reckoning the time your Majesty will spend on your journey 
through Germany : the time your Majesty will spend before the 
arrival of the electors, and the duration of the Diet, during which 
period he will have a try for the taking of Boulogne, which they 
refer to here as the little round patch between the conqueregl forts. 
For this purpose he is causing preparations for his armies by 
land and sea to be made in all diligence, and everything to be got 
ready ; and I have been told that he has raised two companies 
of Switzers. The old bands from Piedmont have gone (to the 
front) already, as I have been told at court. By Easter his army 
may be ready and his fleet in good order, and judging by the 
numbers of foot and horse he is levying, it looks as it he were going 
to employ his whole forces. Some say these preparations are 
made for fear that your Majesty may give assistance to the English ; 
and they have published the news that an understanding between 
you and the English (to be cemented) by the marriage of my Lady, 
your daughter, with the King of England (whereas heretofore 
they used to affirm that a marriage was to take place between the 
said King and the daughter of the King of the Romans)—provided 
the English change their religion and accept the Interim,—has 
been discovered by the French. They do not feel sure yet of the 
exact nature of the (supposed) understanding, and under what 
conditions, for what causes, by what means it may have. been 
brought about ; but they found their suppositions on the demands 
put forth by the English as conditions of peace, who insist 
as I am told on the King’s marriage with the Princess (sic) of 
Scotland, on the sum of twelve hundred thousand crowns to be 
paid to them, and the yearly pension of fifty-two thousand crowns 
to be continued ; while they are to hold Boulogne and Ambleteuse 
until the said marriage is consummated. This condition is par- 
ticularly repugnant to the King, who will never consent to the 
marriage ; nor will he pay the sum of twelve hundred thousand 
crowns, except as composition for the pension, which is thoroughly 
hateful to everybody in France. As for allowing the English to 
hold Boulogne for any space of time, that point is the hardest of 
all for him to swallow. After the above declarations on the part 
of the English, the commissioners assembled at the Pont du Bac, 
despatched a gentleman of the Constable’s suite, named Denault 
(sic)* to, ascertain the King’s pleasure, assuredly very remote 
from that of the English. A rumour is current already that the 
King will declare that he cannot consent to any marriage what- 
soever, of his own daughter or the Scottish princess, unless the 
ancient Catholic religion be restored in England, grounding 
‘himself on this to break off the negotiations for peace. 





* Perhaps a slip for d’Andelot, see below. 
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Again, when the current rumours are discussed, some say that 
the English have spread the rumour of an understanding and 
alliance with your Majesty to give greater weight and importance 
tq the commission and secure greater advantages for themselves ; 
and proceeding to examine the question further, they assert that 
your Majesty will never be likely to make an alliance with the 
heretic English, until religion is restored to its pristine condition 
in England, for if your Majesty has not dissimulated in matters 
of greater moment in Germany, you are less likely to do so where 
the English are concerned, your Majesty being faithful to the 
call of your own conscience, aware of the claims of the Christian 
republic and the honour of your name, and unwilling to give to 
future historians reason to tarnish it by the recital of a like event. 

The Italians believe that. your Majesty will do your utmost to 
prevent the peace, using all means in your power, and that you 
will seize this opportunity (of war between France and England) 
if you desire to make a move against France for the recovery of 
Piedmont. In any case the King is making extensive preparations 
for war, and I have been told that he intends to make use of 
them before your Majesty has time to settle anything in Germany. 
It is not likely that he would run into all this expense, unless the 
negotiations were destined to come to nothing; or he might 
perhaps be nursing another plan, though this seems unlikely 
because of your Majesty’s nearness to him. I beg to remind your 
Majesty, at all events, that in the past they have sometimes 
hit out without giving warning... . 

M. d’Andelot arrived here by the post, from the Fort. of 
Boulogne, to learn the King’s resolve on the communications 
made by the commissioners of France and England. He left 
two days later, after the King had consulted (his Council) and 
deliberated on the documents brought by him. As far as [ can 
make out, the peace will not be concluded unless the English 
give up their claims and pretensions, desist from action, and sign 
a grossly disadvantageous peace. While the negotiations are 
being carried on, the French in Scotland never cease harrying the 
English ; and news have arrived that they have lately taken 
a strong place. 

Melun, 5 March, 1550. 

Duplicate in cipher, French. 


Van DER Detrt to the Emperor. 


Sire: On the day appointed for my interview with the lords 
of the Council, I suffered from such a severe attack of gout that 
I was obliged to send my man to present my excuses, explaining 
that it was absolutely impossible for me to attend, and asking 
them to permit me to present myself before them as soon as my 
health should enable me to do so, and receive their long-deferred 
answer. I also asked that the appointment should not be made 
as long as a week beforehand, in consideration of the unstable 
and variable nature of my indisposition. They sent word to me 
that they were sorry to hear of my illness, and that I should be 
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welcome whenever it pleased me to go; but if other business of 
importance were to prevent them seeing me, they hoped I would 
not resent being put off. The next day they sent word to me 
that they had deputed two of their number to hold a communica- 
tion with me on the points I had lately brought before them ; but 
no one having appeared in the meantime, four days later I sent 
@ message asking them to grant me an audience. They put me 
off again to the following day after dinner. I believed this to 
be done in order that the Earl of Warwick, who has retired to 
a place ten miles out of London, might be present; but I now 
believe he has no wish to show himself. Yesterday I presented 
myself at court, and found the Council assembled ; théy rose 
when I appeared, and the Lord Chancellor and others fled to 
their- homes, so that the council chamber was deserted save 
for the presence of my Lords St. John, Weynfort (sic) (¢.e. Sir A. 
Wingfield), who is in the place of Arundel, and the Lord Warden, 
with the Bishop of Ely ;* Mr. Herbert, Master of the Horse, and 
Dr. Wotton. The said Dr. Wotton opened his speech by 
presenting their excuses for the past delays, and gave me the 
following answer on behalf of the Council : 

First, concerning the bulwark lately erected bétween Gravelines 
and Calais, he averred that it was built within their own jurisdiction, 
and affirmed this to be notorious. But, in consideration of 
the fact that your Majesty maintained the contrary, they had 
named two commissioners, my Lord Cobham, Deputy-Governor of 
Calais, and Captain Brian, who commanded the castle, to meet 
others appointed by your Majesty and debate the question on 
the spot, as it was most reasonable to do. I assured them 
that it would undoubtedly be proved that the bulwark had been 
erected on your Majesty’s territory ; nevertheless, so as not to 
leave themselves unprotected, they might request your Majesty 
to suffer the said bulwark to remain standing until another could 
be built by them on their own territory, and placed in a condition 
of defence, when the first could safely be demolished; but I 
added that I could give them no assurances of any kind on the 
matter. I made the above statement because the Queen (Dowager 
of Hungary) wrote to me in her last letters that she desired 
me to make it, as if coming from myself ; but they took no notice 
whatever and persisted in their answer as stated above. He 
added afterwards that the answer would apply to the request 
concerning the French vessel seized near Gravelines, as the same 
commissioners would settle both points together; ‘‘even if the 
said vessel had been seized on the Emperor’s territory ;” he 
said, “but we maintain that it was not. Still, the same licence 
ought to, be given to us over-seas, that was given here to you, 
when your people pursued and seized the enemy’s goods at the 
mouth of the river (Thames) and outside the ports of the kingdom, 
we then being neutral. As to the sugar and alum,{ we have proofs 
that the said goods belonged to the French, so that there is no 
‘ * Dr. Goodrich. 

+ Mary, the Emperor's sister, Regent of the Netherlands. 
f See pp. 17 sq. 
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reason whatever for freeing them on deposit of a guarantee. But 
if anyone can prove to our satisfaction in the Admiralty Court 
that the said goods are his property, he shall be given satisfaction 
according to the law. Concerning the original letter of the 
Count of Tendes, we have had search made for it, to oblige 
the Emperor, but we have not found it yet. Perhaps Sec- 
retary Petre, who is now at Boulogne with the other 
commissioners as you are aware, had it with him. There 
now remains,’ he continued, ‘the point concerning the Lady 
Mary. The Lords of the Council are undecided what to say, for 
the proposals put forth to the Emperor by Mr. Paget refer to 
business transacted by the Duke of Somerset, who did as he 
pleased in all matters, and did not consult the members of the 
Council. They are still in doubt whether the Prince of Portugal 
was meant, or the King of Portugal’s brother. If it were a 
question of marriage between the Lady Mary 4nd the Prince of 
Portugal, they would consider the means to achieve the union ; 
but if the King’s brother were proposed as bridegroom, they 
would consider the match unsuitable. Although he is the King’s 
brother, and a most magnanimous prince, yet magna esset 
imparitas coniugis ”’ said he; ‘‘ for he owns no lands nor territories 
wherewith to provide a suitable estate for so great a lady and for 
their children. The Lords of the Council have therefore decided 
to set this proposal aside.” 

As he finished his speech, saying that he believed all the points 
had been answered, I told him the question of Sebastian Cabot 
had not been dealt with. 

“ The Lords of the Council sent word to the said Cabot,” he 
answered, “ who requested them to allow him to dwell here in 
peace in his old age. He admitted that it was a matter of great 
importance to the Emperor that he should speak with him once ; 
but he affirmed that his communication could be made in 
writing, and that he would write to no one else except his Majesty 
about it. He was ordered to do so; for it would be too great 
a piece of cruelty to compel this aged man to cross the sea against 
his own inclination.” 

Upon this, I said I would take occasion from their reply to the 
last point, to say that in my opinion their information was very 
incomplete on all the questions named. With regard to Cabot, 
so much discussion had already taken place that seven months 
ago a better answer was given to me than the one I received now. 
Let them send for the said Cabot, I said, and let him come before 
me with a secretary or clerk of the Council, so that they might 
ascertain whether it was true that your Majesty’s business did 
not require his presence, and could be conducted equally well 
by letter; they should hear what he would have to say then. 
They approved of this, and said it was well, and they would speak 
to Cabot about it. The man affirmed to me again but the other 
day that his chief and only wish was to make clear his intehtion to 
serve your Majesty, though he was well aware that the Earl of 
Warwick would be angry when he heard of it. The said Cabot has 
gone to a place ten miles from here, but will return shortly. 
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Concerning the marriage of the Lady Mary, once put forward by 
them, with the Infante of Portugal, I expressed my great astonish- 
ment at their assumed ignorance of the matter, for it was one 
of the chief points of the mission entrusted to Paget when by 
order of the Duke of Somerset and the Council He’ went to your 
Majesty ; and the Council, too, before the said Paget’s departure, 
had sent the Lord Chancellor and Secretary Petre to the said lady, 
to declare the business to her and ascertain her intentions, as they 
had told me themselves. I had reason to suppose that the 
person of the bridegroom had been mentioned to her. I reminded 
them that in the last communication I had held with the Council, 
I asked them if they were still of the same mind in desiring the 
alliance between the said lady and Don Luis, Infante of Portugal ; 
I had then clearly and expressly named the personage ; and they 
must have had confirmation of it from the report sent by the 
Lord Warden, as the subject was mentioned by his Majesty. 
The Lord Warden then addressed me, saying “‘ The Emperor never 
said a word to me; but on one occasion, when M. d’Arras was 
present, I inquired the name of the personage and showed by 
my face that I did not consider him asexalted as a personage chosen 
for such a purpose should be.” I replied that’M. d’Arras spoke 
on behalf of your Majesty, who were prepared to assist and foster 
the alliance, as they had urged you themselves, in consideration 
of the quality and virtues of both parties. They all said at once: 
“We should be quite ready to pursue the matter if it were a 
question of the son and not the brother (of the King)—for the 
marriage you propose is not a suitable one for the lady.” I could 
not forbear then from saying to them: ‘“‘ My lords, see how mis- 
guided you are; for in the whole of Christendom there is no 
match so suitable (for her) and well balanced as this one; and 
my Lord the Infante of Portugal is by no means so ill-provided 
with lands as you suppose. But as you have changed your 
minds, it is high time for me to warn his Majesty that you do not 
wish him to proceed further in the matter ; but sometime in the 
future you will call to mind how you let slip the opportunity of 
strengthening your relations and friendship with his (the bride- 
groom’s) country, that might prove useful and convenient to you. 
But as this is your good pleasure, I will inform his Majesty.” 

With regard to the originals of the letters from the Count of 
Tendes, I told them I had had them in my hands and read them. 
I hoped they would find them before Secretary Petre’s return, 
if they would make a careful search. But they replied there was 
no chance of their being found, unless the Secretary had them 
with him. 

In the matter of the sugar and alum belonging to subjects of 
your Majesty, I told them their reply seemed strange to me, being 
the identical one given five weeks ago, when I had protested against 
it and the injustice that was being done to us. They had then 
put off answering definitely on that point and on all the other 

“questions under debate in an attempt to mitigate their answers 
and make them more reasonable. But in the meantime they had 
ordered the sugar and alum to be-sold, I said, although I had 
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never desisted from asking for their reply to my solicitations ; 
and I declared their conduct to be dishonest and unworthy, for 
they had robbed and fooled us, taking our property and disposing 
of it arbitrarily while they entertained us in expectation and 
suspense. They were vory well aware, I said, that the goods in 
question belonged to your Majesty’s subjects, and there had been 
no instance up to the present, either under the rule of the late 
King, or of any other Council except the present one, when goods 
for which a sufficient guarantee was offered had been withheld 
from us. I declared that their behaviour towards your Majesty 
could not be worse, and that they had used neither justice nor 
reason in this case and in others I named to them; that they 
seemed to set aside the obligations of common courtesy and 
common sense, and violate the treaties and the alliance between 
your Majesty and the King their master. But they appeared 
quite indifferent to the recital of a long list of instances in which 
we had suffered injustice and grievous wrongs at their hands, 
Sire, and remained unmoved by my remonstrances, by which 
I hoped to bring these gentlemen of the Council to reason. They 
took no more notice of them than if nothing had been said, though 
I did not fail to repeat them both in French and Latin, as I did 
on the last occasion ; for I noticed that the greater number knew 
no French and, maybe, little Latin. Far from being touched, 
they made merry over the prizes they had shared for their own 
pleasure and advantage, placing these before all other con- 
siderations, though I told them clearly that the cargo of the 
second vessel belonged to the same merchant who had been 
permitted to keep his alum with which the first ship was freighted, 
on producing a sufficient guarantee; and both vessels having 
been brought hither by force, the same conditions should 
apply to both. I was not able to obtain anything except the 
rejection of my request with a direction that the case should be 
taken to the Admiralty Court. This means an aggravation of our 
wrongs, for, besides losing what is confiscated already, we shall 
have to spend what possessions are left to us if the prosecution is 
undertaken ; for there is no likelihood that the Admiral who stole 
our property will give sentence against himself. Many of your 
Majesty’s subjects, who have taken up the defence of their cases 
in the past, find themselves now, after three or four years, with 
all their money gone, and being laughed at for their pains. I 
have done the utmost in my power to assist them, as your Majesty 
ordered me to do, and I have also succoured them out of my 
poverty, and supported them in their just cause. But nothing 
avails them here, and I see no other way open to them except 
to return home, and may your Majesty be pleased to decide what 
shall be done. 

Concerning the French vessel seized near Gravelines, I should 
have thought the matter was clear enough, as she had been taken 
within your Majesty’s jurisdiction. But as they affirmed the 
contrary, I accepted their offer that the matter should go before 
the commissioners, and asked when they would be ready to go. 
They replied, ‘‘-when the Emperor wishes it, and will name others 
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on his side, to negotiate on this point, and on the bulwark (lately 
erected).”” 

I then exhorted them as best I knew to take into consideration 
the things that were going on all round, and use,their reason to 
uphold the ancient glory and high repute of the kingdom, which 
were waning as they could see for themselves. But they would 
not listen to my words of exhortation or my complaints of their 
injustice ; and I think it is a shameful spectacle to see the great 
disorder and small respect exhibited by the Council. 

The Earl of Warwick is absolute master here, and the Lords of 
the Council are under his orders. They go daily to his house to 
learn his pleasure; nothing is done except by his command. 
He hardly ever appears in public, but by shamming illness he 
attempts to hide his pride and ambition. It is rumoured that 
he hae gone into the country for a change of air, but I hear he 
is about to visit the Protector at his house, and that the marriage 
between his son and the Protector’s daughter will be brought 
about. The object of this alliance is to strengthen his own 
position in the government of the kingdom by luring the Protector, 
who alone might dare to undertake something, against him, with 
empty favours in the hope of using him as a means for reducing 
the rest to complete submission, and first of all subduing those 
who belong to the old religion. 

In support of this, I can tell your Majesty that during the last 
few days four bishops have been deprived, all men of learning 
and righteous life, namely the Bishops of London,* Norwich, 
Winchester and Chester. The first two were and remain in prison ; 
the Bishop of London was taken from his house in London three 
days ago and conveyed to prison, and as for the Bishop of Chester, 
I cannot tell if he has been imprisoned too. The Bishop of 
Rochester (Ridley), head of the (heretical) sects has been appointed 
Bishop of London, and the Bishop of Westminster (Thirlby), who 
was sent as ambassador to your Majesty, succeeds the Bishop 
of Norwich. Some say the Earl of Warwick will visit the said 
bishops and see what share (of the spoils) he can take for himself, 
as he is a man who spends freely and possesses a small income. 
He seizes every opportunity of sustaining his great ambitions ; 
and the goods belonging to your Majesty’s subjects come 
conveniently to his hand, being ready money as it were, as they 
are sold at once by his orders, and the owners are discouraged 
from demanding any redress by the notorious partiality shown 
in the judgments. He thrusts his hand in deep wherever he can ; 
thus I have heard during the last few days that he has seized a 
vessel with a cargo of bullion to the value of four thousand crowns, 





> 
* Van der Delft’s account is misleading. Bonner, Bishop of London, had 
been sentenced to deprivation in 1549. William Reppes, or Rugg, had got deep 
into debt and resigned the bishopric of Norwich about Christmas, 1549; he 
was succeeded by Thirlby, formerly Bishop of Westminster. Gardiner, of Win- 
chester, was not deprived until 1551; and John Bird, Bishop of Chester, ex- 
« Carmelite friar and a married man, was a zealous altar-wrecker who was deprived 
by Mary. By Chester, Van der Delft may have meant Chichester, whose Bishop, 
(pay), was deprived in October, 1551, and committed to the Fleet in December, 
550. 
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also the property of your Majesty’s subjects. I cannot tell yet 
if he intends to take it for good. 

I cannot wonder that he is opposed to the advancement, through 
some good alliance, of the Lady Mary ; considering that he would 
have to find her dowry, he would much rather keep her in subjection 
I trow, his manner of government being as I have described it. 
May Heaven preserve the good lady from the harm that is hanging 
over her and that seems to me to be drawing only too near. 

Nothing is mentioned of the success of the commission for 
peace with France. I infer from their silence that matters are 
not going according to their wish ; and this has been confirmed 
from a safe source. “The French are asking too much,” I was 
told. “We would hold good if we knew what intentions the 
Emperor has towards the French; but ignoring this, we shall 
have to make peace at any price, as we have no money to sustain 
a war.” My informer would not tell me the demands of the 
French, but he gave me to understand that the restitution of 
Boulogne was as good as granted. The foreign soldiers have 
been recalled from Scotland, and I hear they are about to dismiss 
them ; so that one may suppose they have come to some under- 
standing about Scotland too; which fact they will be at some 
pains to disguise and excuse, so as to avoid confessing to a breach 
of the treaty of closer amity.* I will inform your Majesty at 
once when I hear what has really happened. 

The insurrection in Ireland is quelled, as I am told. 

I cannot imagine how it has come about that the common people 
here now talk of nothing but the army your Majesty is getting 
ready by land and by sea, for the purpose (as they suppose) of 
making war on them. Their own consciences must be troubling 
and frightening them. 

The Earl of Arundel is set free, but he is deprived of his office, 
and will have to pay a fine of more than seven thousand pounds 
sterling.| The Earl of Southampton is not yet released; but 
he is dangerously ill, and it is supposed that he cannot last two 
days longer. 

Secretary Smith, Stanhope,} and all the rest who were imprisoned 
in the Tower with the Protector came out of prison recently, 
by paying each one a certain sum to the King.§ But they are 
not reinstated in their offices. 

London, 8 March, 1550. 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Simon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


Sire: Since my last letters to your Majesty, M. d’Andelot 
has returned by the post to inform the King that the commissioners 
despatched by the Kings of France and England to discuss terms 





* With the Emperor. 

} The actual sum given in the Privy Council Records is 12,0002. An entry in 
Edward's Journal for January 6th, 1551, however, states that %,0002. of this fine 
was remitted. 

¢ Sir Michael Stanhope, the Protector’s brother-in-law. 

§ Smith and Stanhope disgorged 3,000/. each. 
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of peace, have agreed upon the restitution of the town of 
Boulogne, the fort of Paradis, and the Tower of Ardres to the 
French, upon payment of a sum of fifteen or sixteen hundred 
thousand crowns ;* five hundred thousand to be paid down 
now, and the rest within a period of time fixed in’ the articles of 
capitulation, the payment to be guaranteed with hostages by the 
King of France. The English wished the hostages to be men 
of high rank, princes, like the Lords of Enghien, Nevers, or the 
Marquis du Maine ; but they have been satisfied in the end with 
one of the Constable’s sons. The question of the arrears of the 
pension due from France to England, which the French claim 
to be extinct, is to be left pending until the King of England 
reaches the age to form his own opinion. They say that a similar 
arrangement has been made with regard to Scotland. On the 
arrival of M. d’Andelot.at court, it was given out publicly that 
the peace was concluded and settled. M. d’Aumale and several 
gentlemen besides confirmed the news. But when the articles 
were seen by the King’s Council, fresh objections were put forward 
concerning the artillery and ammunition now in Boulogne and 
in the said forts, claimed by the King in compensation for that 
found by the English when the said places were taken. The 
English will not agree to this, and offer merely to return such 
artillery as may be recognised to have been in Boulogne when it 
was taken, without ammunition. The second objection concerns 
the proposed retention by England of several places in Scotland, 
pending the solution of the questions now unsolved; and 
more objections are made over a sum of one hundred thousand - 
crowns, and one or two more points which I have not been able 
to discover, as they are kept secret. I have made certam that 
the difficulties really exist, as I have compared the information 
received from various quarters. I can also affirm positively 
that after having considered and weighed the matter fully in 
Council, the King declared his determination on all the points 
and d’Andelot was despatched two days later to carry the 
answer back to the English commissioners. If the English give 
in, the peace is made ; if not, the war will goon. The general 
opinion is that the English will meet the French demands in some 
respects, because they are said to be urged by necessity, short of 
corn, ammunition, men, money and support, thanks to the 
divisions and quarrels arising out of religion. It seems likely 
that they will forego their rights, and come to terms against their 
own advantage, rather than shake off the fear in which they are 
said to be of the warlike preparations made against them by 
the King. He is rather against concluding the peace, as his wish 
has always been to lead his army to the reconquest of Boulogne, 
sword in hand. The Council have persuaded him to it, on the 
ground that your Majesty must certainly make war on him, or 
will cause war to be made, this year, over the Piedmontese question, 


in which case, with war on both sides, things might go hard with 
eo - - 





* These tidings were premature. The actual terms, agreed to on March 24th, 
are reported in Simon Renard’s letter to the Emperor of March 28th. gv. 
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him, if he had to halve the strength of France in an encounter 
with so powerful a prince as your Majesty, who are certain to 
undertake nothing rashly, but carry out your designs after 
mature deliberation. They laid before him that the Turk will 
be tnable to make war this year ; the new Popeis stillan uncertain 
quantity, and even if his leanings were towards France he could 
not yet give much help, being poor and but recently established 
in power; the Switzers may be prevented from giving help, 
because they quarrel among themselves, and because the King 
of the Romans might go forth against them at Constance ; the 

% difficulty of getting lansquenets and foreign mercenaries into 
the country is considerable ; the service of Italians is unreliable ;-— 
and so they concluded from all that is said above, that in the 
event of war with your Majesty, France would have to bear the 
brunt of it unassisted. They considered, too, that their hopes 
that the Shareef might undertake some fresh move against Spain 
or Portugal are somewhat vague and lack confirmation ; your 
Majesty could easily forestall the event, especially as the Shareef 
was not well-provided with vessels to carry his army across from 
Africa to Spain ; and on the whole it seemed to them advisable 
to pay the money demanded and not risk the restitution of 
Boulogne on the issue of a war. The King observed that, at that 
rate, it might have been better not to begin the war at: all last 
year, but pay the sum stipulated by the late King, rather than 
do so now, when so much money has been spent, and men 
sacrified, and the interests of the neighbouring territory trodden 
under foot, and when the surrounding forts are gained, and the 
town of Boulogne kept in a state of semi-siege ; and he reverted 

. again and again to his (loss of) prestige, and to the assertions that 
will undoubtedly be made that he was compelled to come to terms. 
The Constable replied that last year the rains and bad weather 
had prevented the fulfilment of his designs and enterprise, and 
set before the King’s eyes over and over again your Majesty’s 
reputed intentions to make war. All this was told me by the 
Prothonotary. In four days’ time or so, when the said d’ Andelot 
returns again, we shall have certain news, and I will inform 
your Majesty of everything. If possible, I will procure the 
articles of the capitulation. On the day of. the arrival (here) 
of M. d’Andelot the King looked melancholy and angry . . . 

Paris, 15 March, 1550. 
Duplicate in cipher. French. 


March 17. Van per Detrt to the Emperor. 
Vienna, 


Imp. Arch. Sire: Since my last letters to your Majesty of the 8th of this 
£17. month nothing worthy of note has occurred here. ‘The members 
of the Council do nothing but travel backwards and forwards 

between London and Greenwich, where the Earl of Warwick is at 

present in the King’s palace, to consult with him on the messages 

they receive daily from the commissioners at Boulogne. It is 

gencrally believed that they have made up their minds finally to 

.come to terms with France; but no news of the terms have 
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leaked out, beyond the proposed restitution of Boulogne, in 
exchange of which some say they are to receive Ardres from the 
French. They are determined to make peace at all costs, the 
better to strengthen their hold on the Government here, and 
because they go in fear of your Majesty for their pst and present 
deeds. Matters are going from bad to worse, and might justly 
occasion some exhibition of displeasure on your Majesty’s part. 
This day I have been told, by someone who had heard it from one 
of the gentlemen of the King’s chamber, that a member of the 
Council had declared peace was concluded. Rumour has it 
that the truce has been renewed for another ten days, so that 
evidence is against the conclusion of the peace ; particularly as it 
has been said that the Lord Privy Seal was to come to London 
with one of the French commissioners, and Paget was to go with 
the othgr to the King of France. The people are much discontented 
with the restitution of Boulogne and murmur a good deal against 
the government of the Earl of Warwick, who keeps himself shut 
up in his room feigning illness, and will see no one except members 
of the Council. The other day he made the Earl of Arundel wait 
two full hours outside his room; but I have not been able to 
discover what the occasion of the visit may be. ° Your Majesty’s 
subjects are heavy sufferers; for their goods are seized and 
detained without reason, and they cannot get a hearing nor any 
means of redress, because the Council, after endless applications 
and delays, refer them to the said Warwick, who will neither see 
nor listen to them ; and in the meantime the unfortunate people’s 
goods are sold, so that even if the Council were hereafter to 
grant them the restitution of their property they could recover 
nothing. There are several cases in point; and he (Warwick) 
takes all he can lay hands on, and has lately refused to receive 
a petition from the owners of the vessel freighted with bullion, 
which I mentioned in my last letters, where I valued the stuff 
at four thousand crowns, whereas I now hear it is worth over six 
thousand. As I write, I hear that the Earl of Southampton is 
better, and that he regrets it, desiring as I am told to be under 
the earth rather than upon it. 

Yesterday the Lady Mary sent me a letter asking me to give 
her some advice, so that she might avoid the evil she feared ; 
and principally she wished to know if I had had any letter from 
your Majesty likely to bring her some aid, as she had no other 
hope or refuge in this world. I could tell her nothing more than 
I had said already ; and I fear, Sire, one could not blame her if 
she felt surprised at this ; because were it not for her wish not to 
displease your Majesty, and to abide by your good pleasure, she 
would attempt to escape from the country. I have always 
dissuaded” her, for I fear that the good lady through her own 
incompetence might fall into a worse evil; nor.could I moreover 
approve any step without first ascertaining your Majesty’s wishes. 
If the proposal is not displeasing to your Majesty, I have hopes of 
fynding good means to save her from here and set her in a country 
belonging to your Majesty : but if the plan is long delayed, we may 
find it is too late and nothing can be done. If she were once 
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beyond the reach of those here (the Council) it would be easier 
to find a remedy for the needs of the good people of the kingdom 
(the Roman Catholics), who are still very numerous. 

‘The Queen* wrote to me a few days ago to ask that commis- 
sidners might be appointed to examine the wrongs and extortions 
unduly practised against the Commercial Convention, as it was 
clearly set forth in the communications held at Bourbourg 
and here in London should be done in case of refusal to make good 
the aforesaid extortions, and provide that in future no undue 
exactions be made on the subjects of your Majesty. Up to the 
present I have been unable to make the application, because 
the Council are so very busy at Greenwich that it is hard to find 
them assembled here. Moreover, they are sure to refer the matter 
to Warwick, and will keep me waiting five or six weeks for my 
answer as they did on the last occasion. For these considerations 
it seems to me, Sire, that nothing will be lost if I defer (my 

bs Lareeain ) until I hear from your Majesty whether it be your 
leasure that I dwell merely on the breaches of the Commercial 
Ponveiition, searches, exactions and tolls levied and practised 
on our merchants, or whether your Majesty desires me to bring 
forward (at the same time) the prosecutions and complaints of 
your poor subjects, who have been cheated and robbed here and 
frustrated of the enjoyment of their possessions, as I lately wrote 
to your Majesty. With regard to the merchants’ complaint 
against the custom duties, it will be hard to get any better terms 
here than those settled at Bourbourg, though they were nothing 
compared to what was asked for ; as they have counter-allegations 
and documents in their possession here, which were shown to us 
some time ago. As for the prosecutions of those who have been 
robbed, the communications held in the past have ever profited 
them little, and I fear the proposed one will profit them less. 
But at all events your Majesty will be carrying out the letter of 
the treaty. 
London, 17 March, 1550. 
Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Tue QuEEN Dowacer to Simon RENARD. 


(Eatract.) 

We wrote to you some time ago what we had negotiated with 
Ambassador Marillac concerning the ordinance regulating sea- 
traffic. After having examined our proposals, Marillac asked 
that they might be altered on a few points. First, he would 
have the suggested modifications affect the two principal parties 
only, and not their allies and confederates. Otherwise the 
English, who were our allies, would benefit thereby, and such 
was not the intention of the French. This did not seem un- 
reasonable to us, and we granted it; though we pointed out to 
Marillac that we had only followed the form of their own ordinance, 
as made special mention of confederates and ailies. 





* Mary, Queen-Dowager of Hungary, Regent of the Netherlands. 
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He also desired to have the exception of enemies and pirates 
omitted from the end of the first article, which, none the less, he 
had drawn up. He gave no reason, except that it would be 
enough to mention in general terms goods found in ships belonging 
to friendly nations, for the meaning was gbyious where 
enemies’ ships were concerned ; and any doubtful case might 
be settled by law, or by decision of one or other of the contracting 
princes, and regarded as a gratification, or otherwise. But it 
seemed to us that the said clause ought by no means to be omitted, 
as it contributed to make the general meaning clearer, and shut out 
the possibility of various misinterpretations. We caused 
St. Mauris to tell Marillac so, and to explain that, as the said 
exception was implied by the general tenor of the ordinance, it 
was all the more natural to state it definitely in order to leave no 
room for doubt and dispute. Our object was none other, and 
we haskstrong views on the matter because we wished our subjects 
in the Low Countries to understand that they were not to freight 
their goods in English bottoms, which they would otherwise do 
because of the amount of trade we had with England. .. . 

We also caused St. Mauris to tell Marillac that the Emperor 
was sending some troops to the Artois frontier,.as he had been 
wont to do every spring. His Majesty had issued special orders 
to the officers to do their best to crush the wild English, if they 
should meet any, and to rid the frontier of the acts of violence 
frequently committed on subjects of the Imperial Majesty by 
French and English garrisons. This was said to Marillac to 
prevent him from suspecting that any move was being planned 
against France. He replied that he had already heard the news, 
and would inform his master, who would certainly be pleased 
with this proof of sincere friendship. . + . . 

We had shown to Marillac copies of the letters we are now 
sending to you, together with a writing presented by the English, 
dealing with depredations committed by the French against their 
subjects on the territory of Artois. The English demand amends, 
and argue that as they send back prisoners who have been unfairly 
arrested, we ought to make the French do the same. We reminded 
Marillac that he had already offered to do this, and that we were 
waiting to see something done. The French had also said they 
would name commissioners to inspect the places where they claimed 
they might lawfully arrest Englishmen. We had already instruct- 
ed Count de Reuil to send our commissioners, if they really meant 
to do this. Marillac replied that he would see to the matter. 
You might also mention it, so that it may not drag on longer ; 
and request the French to make reasonable amends to the 
English. . . . 

(Apologies on behalf of the King of France, uttered by Marillac, 
for tolerating the libellous book mentioned in the Queen Dowager’s 
letter of February 28th.) 

We informed Marillac that, in answer to his representations, 
we had caused measures to be adopted that had ended in the 
&rrest, on the territory of Hainault, of the wild Englishman 
called Majuswin (sic), who was to be tried in the criminal courts. 


Wt. 37994, Sp. 4 
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You might also mention this to the Constable, and tell him with 
all moderation that he ought in reason to do the same in the case 
of the Scots pirates who are continually being sheltered in French 
ports, where they lurk for the purpose of harming the Emperor’s 
subjects. Though they have been forbidden to do so, the 
robberies they daily commit show that the prohibition has had 
no effect. ; 

You will also show the Constable a letter written by Rochepot 
to Wallop, captain of Guines ; and point out that Rochepot, says 
in it that the French will seize the English whenever they find 
them on the Emperor’s territory. This language is in contradiction 
to the King of France’s never-failing assurances that he always 
intends to observe the rules of friendship ; and seems very strange 
when it is remembered that we have always claimed such action 
to be a direct breach of the treaties. 

Brussels, 18 March, 1550. Ee, 

Bipot French. Printed by Weiss in Documents Inédits, 

ol, III. 


Smmon Rewnarp to the Emprror. 

(Extract.) 

Sire: Since my last letters to your Majesty, the King has left 
Fontainebleau and has gone to Vallery, a place belonging to 
Marshal de St. André. It was rumoured that he would go on to 
the abbey of Valluysant (?)* near Sens to keep Easter there ; 
but the Constable has sent word to me that he will return in 
ten or twelve days time to Fontainebleau, where he left the Queen 
and M. d’Aumale, the one still weak from his recent illness, and 
the other five or six months with child, and incommoded by her 
condition. 

The King has felt the change from winter to springtime, and 
suffered from a catarrh and tooth-ache. In what concerns public 
affairs and events, the King is hourly expecting the return of 
M. d’Andelot, with news of peace or war with England. No news 
have come from him since his departure, beyond a letter to the 
King, declaring that the English commissioners, after having 
heard the definite and final resolve of the King concerning the 
difficulties still pending set forth in writing by the King, had 
left for England, so as to communicate with the Governor (ste) 
and Council, and bring back the answer they should decide upon and 
command them to give. Matters were left in good terms with hopes 
of an amicable settlement ; and on the messenger’s return their 
failure or fulfilment would be known. In this hour of expectation 
and uncertainty many surmise that your Majesty will oppose 
a settlement and will give aid to the English for the continuation 
of the war, to further and effect your own designs. The rumour 
is spreading that the men-at-arms levied by Marquis Albert 
in Germany wore raised by your commands and at your expense ; 
that the Constable heard over ten months ago from Germany 





* Ihave been unable to identify this abbey. 
¢ Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg-Culmbach, 
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that the said Marquis had received orders to levy men for your 
Majesty’s service, and not for that of the English, and they assert 
that the Marquis would not commit the offence of employing 
men levied for your Majesty in the service of the Eaglish, were it 
not by your Majesty’s orders and consent. Some opine that your 
Majesty will not interfere in favour of England, because of 
religion ; others say that the principal points are all settled, 
and those now under discussion are minor ones, easily to be 
conceded. They assert that the King perceives this peace to be 
profitable and necessary to him for no other cause than the con- 
sideration of your Majesty’s possible intention of declaring war, 
or causing war to be declared upon him over the question of his 
occupation .of the Duke of Savoy’s territory ; and for that 
reason he will, they say, dissemble, and agree to settle the minor 
points, against his own advantage. 

I have enquired most carefully what the said articles of peace 
may be, or are. I have been told that the King will reeover 
Boulogne and the neighbouring forts held by the English on the 
territory recently conquered, by payment of 1,600,000 crowns ; 
four or five hundred thousand ‘to be paid in cash now, and the 
rest over twelve years, in paynients of one hundred thousand 
crowns a year; giving in hostage, to guarantee the payments, 
one of the Constable’s sons. The quarrel of the payment of the 
pension (arrears of payment), is to be left pending until the King 
of England reaches riper years, and likewise the Scottish question, 
without prejudice to either side ; and in the meantime the English 
will continue to occupy two places taken by them thirty or forty 
years ago. 

As for the artillery at the fort of Boulogne and the other Torts, 
demanded by the King in compensation for the artillery found 
there by the English, he will be satisfied with the restitution of 
such pieces as can be proved to have once belonged to the French, 
and if none such are forthcoming, he will waive that point altogether. 
They are saying over here that if peace is concluded your Majesty’s 
integrity will be proved in two matters of capital importance, 
where you had the choice of throwing in your weight decisively ; 
first, the election of the pope, which you permitted to take place 
by the ordinary means, although you had certain information of 
the intrigues, contrary to the holy canonical laws regulating papal 
elections, by means of which intrigues the French sought to bring 
about the clection of a French pope or one wholly devoted to the 
French interest, without any respect for the good of religion and 
of the Church: which intrigues your Majesty, having certain 
knowledge of them, and of the irregular proceedings employed in 
conclave, might well have checkmated and turned aside by means of 
the Council (of Trent) or by other regular'and reasonable methods, 
Thesecond point they mention is the conclusion of peace, which your 
Majesty might have prevented if you had desired to do so, by 
making war on the Scots, who prove themselves daily by their 
words and their actions to be your enemies. You would thereby 
have prevented the King from making war in the Boulonnais 
at the time he undertook it without interfering between France and 
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England, and enabled the English to concentrate their forces, 
scattered between Scotland and Boulogne, and profit by the 
opportunity to their own gain. It is a fact, Sire, that the Scots 
would have found great difficulty in opposing your Majesty, 
even though the King of France had assumed their protection. 
If your Majesty had attacked them by sea, and the English from 
another quarter, it is certain they would have had to suffer, 
their country not being strong. Moreover, your Majesty might 
have put into effect the projected alliances between the two 
houses ; and in consideration of the tender age of the King of 
England, and the recommendations made to your Majesty by 
the late King Henry, you might have interfered in the quarrel, 
and requested the King of France to carry out the last treaty of 
peace made between King Francis and King Henry, thus 
diverting the King of France from his warlike enterprise by your 
simple request. It is generally acknowledged’ that the depreda- 
tions committed against your Majesty’s subjects by the Scots 
and by the subjects of the King would provide ample justification 
for your Majesty’s intervention in favour of the English, not 
to mention the attempts against the territory of the Old Conquest, 
which, had it not been for your Majesty’s foresight, it was the 
King’s intention to perpetrate. Those who possess understanding 
in these matters are compelled to give and grant great praise to 
your Majesty for the righteousness of your ways ; and to concede 
that French affairs are conducted by means of intrigue, duplicity, . 
and understandings with the infidel : in fact, by deviation from 
righteousness. They fail to emulate the integrity of your 
Majesty, preferring the advantage of keeping an open road into 
Italy to the good of Christianity and religion, and, in the 
event of your Majesty’s demise, counting on the possibility of 
making war on the Duchy of Milan. 

The news from Rome are to the effect that the Pope seems bent, 
since his elevation, on proving his desire to follow the path of 
St. Peter, dealing fairly with the King and your Majesty, without 
exhibiting preferences for the one or the other. He has chosen 
the Cardinals of Burgos, Carpi, Sfondrato, Santa Croce and the 
Theatine (Caraffa) to be his councillors ; and it is supposed that 
they will not agrce on matters where your Majesty is concerned, 
being opposed in their affections, intelligence and inclinations. 
Nevertheless, the French cardinals, notably he of Ferrara, assures 
the King that he will adhere to his party, but can do nothing 
much as yet, and he continucs to palliate the restitution of Parma 
to Duke Octavio, which the King cannot take in good part. 
The King lately took the opportunity of certain letters of 
recommendation he gave to Count de Flisco (sic)*, soliciting the 
Pope’s assistance against Duke Octavio in the matter of a certain 
castle and possessions he has near Parma, to refer to the restitution, 
declaring it to be harmful to his servants and friends. . . . 








* Doubtless Ottobuono Fieschi, brother’ of Count J. L. Fieschi the famous 
Genoese conspirator, who was drowned while trying to carry out his plans in 
Genoa harbour in 1547. Ottobuono then fied to Marseilles and entered the 
French service. 
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(More rumours that the King of France is supplying money to 
the seaboard towns that rebelled against the Emperor ; an estimate 
of France’s forces, etc.) 

Melun, 19 March, 1550. 

Duplicate. French. oe 


Smmon Renarp to the Emprror.* 


Sire: M. d’Andelot, on his return hither from the fort of 
Boulogne, brought the articles of the peace concluded between 
France and England, which the King has ratified. He despatched 
M. d’Andelot back to Boulogne so that the said articles might 
be signed by the commissioners on the 24th of this month, and 
the following day, the 25th, the peace might be publicly pro- 
claimed in the castle and town of Boulogne. The King has sent 
the hostages, who are to cross to England. They are said to be 
my Lords d’Enghien; the Marquis du Maine; de la Tremoille; 
the Constable’s son; the Vidame of Chartres; and Admiral 
Annebault’s son, ‘he King is to recall three of them, according 
to his pleasure, on payment of two hundred thousand crowns. 
The others are to remain in England until another two hundred 
thousand crowns, due in the month of August next, are paid. 
Boulogne is not to be delivered over until the first payment is 
actually effected, and to make sure of not losing their money, the 
French have stipulated that the English shall also deliver hostages 
for the restitution of the town. This was told me by the Constable, 
whom I saw on private business, as hereinafter explained. Besides 
this, he told me that the King intends to send M. d’Andelot 
from Paris to your Majesty, so that you may be informed of the 
manner in which the negotiation was carried on, and communicate 
his actions to your Majesty, his good brother, in confirmation of 
your mutual friendship. 

The King has received news that the Pope, in this beginning of 
his reign, is making a great show of Imperialist leanings: by 
the restitution of the town of Parma into the hands of the Lord 
Octavio ; by reinstating Ascanio Colonna in the enjoyment of 
the places usurped from him by Pope Paul, and which he took 
possession of again during the vacancy in the apostolic see ; by 
confirming a gift made by the late Pope to the Duchess of Camarino ; 
by permitting Don Fernando (Gonzaga) to choose a nominee to 
the bishopric of Pavia, on condition that his choice shall fall 
on a competent and suitable personage ; and by dismissing the 
soldiers which the late Pope kept in Italy. Beyond this, and 
above all, he is supposed to have written to your Majesty giving 
his full consent to the Council, not merely permitting it to be 
carried om in Trent, but in the very heart of Germany, if your 
Majesty wishes it; and he is said to have written to this effect 
before Don Luis de Avila and Don Gomez Suarez de Figueroa, 
captain of the guard of my Lord the Prince, despatched to his 
Holiness by your Majesty and his Serene Highness to congratulate 

J 





* A short summary of this letter, translated into Spanish, was sent to the 
Regents of Spain, and is in Paris, Archives Nationales, K. 1489. 
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him on his election, had reached Rome; nor can your Majesty 
nor the Estates of the Empire be supposed to have even questioned 
him on the subject. These events have filled the King’s mind 
with doubts, and he feels uncertain as to the truth of the 
‘assurance given him by the French cardinals. He regrets his 
first actions in consequence, though the Constable is very strong 
on this point ; and for this reason he has not yet sent anyone to 
his Holiness, but has given orders to the Cardinals to offer their 
congratulations on his behalf, as custom demands, until M. de 
Nemours and the Marshal de la Marche or de St. André, who are 
supposed to be going to Rome for that purpose, arrive there. 
The Bishop of Mirepoix is to be despatched at the same time, 
and will take the post of ambassador to his Holiness instead of 
M. d’Urté, who was ambassador to the late Pope. These 
gentlemen will discharge the remaining obligations according to 
custom. M. de Nemours is being sent to givézreater importance 
to the deputation. Although the peace with England is signed, 
one may perceive by the expression on the faces of the people 
about the court that they are still displeased about something ; 
this being the consent of his Holiness to the (continuation of 
the) Council. Their logic tells them that if matters of religion are 
to be settled by the Council, and Germany quiets down in obedience 
to your Majesty, the masterpiece of your policy will be accomplished 
and will enable you to undertake the labour next in importance, 
fighting the Turks and infidels; whereby your might will increase, 
and the power of your enemies diminish. Those who have spoken 
to me on these matters have made no mention of the welfare of 
Christendom, but have dwelt purely on private gains and 
considerations, adding that by means of the Council the rebels 
might be reconciled, and the states and countries that would 
not obey the Council would be in danger of being compelled 
by force to do so. ... 
Melun, 28 March, 1550. 
Duplicate. French. 


Van DER Dexrt to the Empzror. 


Sire: The Lord Privy Seal and Paget returned to London 
from Boulogne to-day, and the peace with France was incontinently 
published. Your Majesty’s name, dominions and subjects, and 
the name of the Queen of Scotland and her kingdom were mentioned 
as being included, as will be seen from the publication enclosed 
herewith. There has been no great rejoicing here in London ; 
for though at present no mention is. made of Boulogne, it is 
known nevertheless that they will not be able to keep it, and 
that their men will garrison it until the artillery and ammunition, 
now in it, can be removed, and no longer. I am told it will take 
twenty days. I can send no certain news of the conditions of 
peace to your Majesty. I am not to blame, having exerted 
myself to the utmost to discover the sum to be paid by France, 
and other details as well. But these gentlemen aré so angry and 
suspicious of your Majesty, that they exhibit their feelings towards 
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me ; wherefore those among them who used to give me information 
from time to time on the business on hand now scruple to do so ; 
and have even left off calling at my house while the negotiation 
with France was being carried on, waiting to see bow it would 
end. 

It was said here that the French were to pay six hundred 
thousand crowns in cash, and guarantee the payment of another 
eight hundred thousand crowns by sending here as hostage the 
brother of M. de Vendéme and other young French lords. I 
have just been told that only three hundred thousand crowns 
are going to be paid down, and that hostages are to be given by 
both sides. I have not been able to find out why the English 
should send hostages, or what amount of money those sent by 
France will guarantee. I will therefore cut my letter short, 
havingao certain news to send. I presume too that your Majesty 
will have been amply informed on all points by their ambassador, 
at any rate in what concerns the inclusion of the Scots, which 
they will no doubt be at pains to palliate in the same way as 
before in their former treaty, by affirming that it could not be 
valid as they had reserved expressly the treaties with your Maj est. 
They affirm the same again now in the publication I referred to 
above. I will inform your Majesty as soon as I hear anything 
fresh, or the Council mention aught to me. Meanwhile, I have 
preferred to send this letter by the ordinary merchants’ courier 
leaving to-morrow morning. 

London, 29 March, 1550. 

Signed. French. 


Tue Emprror to Van per Detrr. 


We received your letters of the 8th of this month as we were 
about to answer your letters to us of the 25th of the past month ; 
and saw the answer given you by the gentlemen of the Council, 
and the terms used by them, which appeared somewhat strange to 
us. We prefer to ascribe them to the business they are now 
engaged upon which we suppose keeps them engaged. We are 
pleased that you are keeping us well informed on what happens, 
and consider you are rendering us suitable service by so doing. 
We desire you to continue sending news from time to time, and 
to inquire as far as you can into the nature of their affairs, 
particularly with France and Scotland; into the character and 
temper of those who have the greatest influence in the Council, 
and into all matters generally about which it seems to you of 
consequence that we should be informed. Let us have letters 
from you ag often as possible. 

To revert to the answer given to you on the points which by 
our command you had urged, we will concur in their resolve 
to appoint commissioners to inquire into the matter of the 
bulwark erected near Gravelines which we claim to be within 
our jurisdiction ;-and the personages named in your letter having 
been chosen on their side, we have appointed, to conduct the 
inquiry and justify our pretensions, and so that the difficulty 
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may be quickly smoothed, M. de Vandeville, captain of Gravelines ; 
and the Procureur-général of Artois. They have been enjoined 
to keep themselves in readiness to attend to the business as soon 
as the English commissioners can do so, and fix the time and 
place of their meeting. You will inform the Council of this. But 
we find it strange indeed that by means of the said commission 
they should try to seek means of denying the seizure of the French 
vessel within our territory, the case being of such wide notoriety, 
and the place undoubtedly within our jurisdiction. Nevertheless, 
to meet their wishes, and prove to them that we desire to act 
according to strictest legality where they are concerned, we 
will give our consent that the commissioners clear up this point 
also. 

Concerning the vessels laden with sugar and alum, you will 
again prove their great and complete error to <hem, and tell them 
that we cannot perceive why they oppose any objections to our 
request that the vessels be returned as the others have been, 
on sufficient guarantee ; the same reasons applying to both cases, 
the refusal would be against justice and equity. Add that we 
think the harsh terms they use towards our Spanish and Flemish 
subjects are hard to bear ; whereof we receive daily complaints, 
as you will see by the petitions we are again sending you. We 
command you to make suitable remonstrances on their behalf, 
so that their just appeals may be listened to and the great wrongs 
that are inflicted upon them made plain. You shall also insist 
that their past losses be made good, and such measures taken 
for the future that these vexatious searches shall cease, so that 
we may not be compelled to resort to other means of ensuring 
the indemnity of our subjects, towards whom we are bound by 
obligations, as they (the Council) know. Considering how loyally 
we proceed on our side in the entire observation of the treaties, 
we hold them guilty of inflicting a great wrong upon us by not 
doing likewise. You will inform us of the warning you shall give 
them, and of what they propose to do, so that we may be guided 
by it, and take all possible means to avoid the perpetration of 
outrages against our subjects. 

With regard to the Count of Tendes’ letter, you will renew your 
request when Secretary Petre returns thither; although we 
foresee that there is little hope of their giving it up while they 
entertain a prospect of coming to terms with France. 

As to the marriage of our cousin, the Lady Mary, to the Infante 
Don Luis, there is nothing more to be said, if they do not approve 
of the proposals made by the Protector, as cverything we have 
done has been in answer to the messages sent to us at the 
Protector’s wish. We will reply concerning Sebastian Cabot at 
the first opportunity. You will do your best to obtain as much 
information as possible about the nature and despatch of the 
answer given to George van Holst and Dr. Brun. 

We hoped that when answering on the other points you laid before 
them, the English ministers would alSo give you a reply concerning 
the assurance that the Lady Mary, our cousin, should be permitted 
to continue in her observance of the ancient religion, and in the 
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enjoyment of the same liberty that was hers at the time of the 
death of the late King her father, and that the Council would not 
attempt to comprise her in their decrees and proclamations, or 
to make an occasion of them to attack her or hers (her household) 
directly or indirectly. We urged this pot When Controller 
Paget came on his mission here, and have urged it through you ; 
and we also had it mentioned to my Lord Warden when he was 
over here lately on an errand from the Council. The changes 
wrought daily in matters of religion in that country, greatly over- 
stepping the limits set by the late King, and made, too, during 
the present King’s minority, cause us to persist in our request 
and to demand that an answer shall be given us. We remarked 
before that in England the edicts made by some are put into 
effect by others ; and desiring above all things the safety of our 
cousip, we charge you to make lively instances on this point, 
carrying your request, if necessary, to the King’s ears, as no 
reliance can be placed on any verbal assurance they may give, 
for others may come into power who will pretend to have no 
knowledge of any assurance. This matter is very near our 
heart, particularly as it concerns some one bound to us by family 
ties ; so that even if our cousin were inclined to yield—which we 
cannot believe of her,—we would never consent to it, but do all 
in our power to prevent it. Obtain an answer on this point as 
soon as possible. 
Brussels, 31 March, 1550. 
Extract from a minute. French. 


April 3. Tue Emperor to Van ppr DELrr. 


term Since we received your last letters, the English ambassador 


£. 18. came to see us, being charged by the King and Council to declare , 
to us that, as he had peevioualy informed us of the meeting of 
commissioners on both sides to treat the peace, and of the progress- 
of the negotiation, so he wished now to inform us of the final 
result of it, that they had come to an agreement, and that France 
was to pay them (the English) a good sum of money, which was 
not specified, but has since been ascertained from M. d’Andelot, 
to be five hundred thousand crowns,* payable half now and the 
other half during the month of August ; in exchange for which they 
will give up Boulogne. He explained their action by saying 
that they had sustained a long war alone, and did not find them- 
selves well advised to continue it during the King’s minority ; 
and he added that they had included us in the peace, observing 
all they owed to their friendship with us, as we should see by the 
writing he gave us, and he hoped we would be satisfied with the 
course they had taken. We replied that we received their good 
news with pleasure ; that they were aware how we had long ago 
foreseen the possibility of an understanding between them and 
France, and sought it on our part, and undertaken the good 

eoffices he knew of. We hoped they had observed all that was due 
to us, as he certified they had done, and said he would give us 





* The actual sum as 400,000 crowns. 
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a writing to prove it. We would examine the document and send 
a message to him regarding it ; and we saw no reagon in what he 
said to enter into more particulars. 

Since then we have caused the document to be examined ; and 
we ‘find they have come to terms with both France and Scotland, 
and claim to meet all objections by a general inclusion (of ourselves). 
Whereupon we caused a message to be sent to the ambassador to 
the effect that by the document he had given to us we understood 
ourselves to be included in general terms; but we had found 
therein the express inclusion of the Scots, and in the article 
referring to it there was a clear mention of other articles concerning 
Scotland, which had not been shown to us. We could not 
conceive what their purport might be. He might well remember 
that our only reason for going to war with Scotland had been 
their interest. and request, and we reluctantly broke our long 
peace with that country, being requested and urged to do so 
by the said English, by the demands made to us in the year 
1544 through Controller Paget, and even before that date, and 
consented fo declare war. Since the time of the Treaty of 
Crépy the French had pressed us strongly to come to some 
understanding with the Scots and include them in the treaty ; 
but_nevertheless we never consented to do so because the King 
of England did not agree to it ; and we had repulsed the overtures 
of French and Scots on that point, though we should have been 
free of war if we had been willing to lend an ear to them. We 
were greatly astonished therefore to discover that they had 
come to terms with the Scots without our consent, which it was 
needful to obtain before they could treat of peace at all, according 
to that which was declared at Utrecht, where our written consent, 
signed by us and delivered under our great seal was made 
conditional. The ambassador replied nothing except that he 
did not think we were at war with Scotland in order to make 
common cause with England. It was certified to him again 
that we had no other reason to make war on Scotland save only 
England’s sake, and that we had declared the Scots our enemies at 
England’s request ; and the English, by freeing themselves from 
war without our consent had left us involved. He made no 
further answer, but undertook to inform the King and his 
Council, and expressed a hope that they would be able to give a 
satisfactory reply, saying he supposed we would write to you, 
so that you might make a remonstrance. For your enlightenment, 
to that effect, we send you a copy of the document given to us 
by the ambassador, being an extract, as he affirms, of the articles 
of peace; and you may examine the articles of the treaty of 
closer amity, of which you have a copy, for further information. 
In the event of their claiming, as it is supposed here by some that 
they will do, that article No. 13, providing that neither sovereign 
shall make terms with the common enemy without the consent 
of the other, as it is more fully declared therein, is to be interpreted 
as applying only to the King of France, and those who side with 
him in the war against England and ourselves, you may declare 
to them, and quite justifiably too, that the said article must be 
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understood to apply to all and sundry who once declare themselves 
to be enemies of both. In any case, the Scots were our common 
enemies during the war against France; and moreover the 
declaration of Utrecht clearly sets forth the intentions of the 
contracting parties in this sense; for had the “article applied 
merely to active war against France, our obligation would have 
ceased when the peace with France was signed by us, with the 
consent of England. The Scots alone remained at war with us 
both after the declaration of Utrecht, and must be understood to 
have been designated by the words “our common enemies ”’ ; 
and moreover, it is obvious that the conditions made therein 
so expressly had as their object to prevent us from yielding 
to the very urgent requests of the French, and making peace with 
Scotland regardless of the English. You will send us immediate 
information of the answer they make to this point, and of your 
negoffation with them. : 
Brussels, 3 April, 1550, 
Minute. French. 


Smmon Renarp to the Emprror.* 


Sire : I have done my very utmost to get hold of the capitulation 
of peace between France ‘and England, so as to send certain 
information to your Majesty of the conditions and means by 
which the peace has been brought about. But up to the present 
I have not been ablo to obtain it. I suppose your Majesty has 
heard from the English all that happened in the matter. Although 
they publish it here as being greatly to the advantage of France 
and to the detriment of England, still the chief cause for which 
the late King Francis granted a sum of two million crowns by 
his treaty with the King of England, which was partly for the 
old pension due by France to England, is not settled yet. It 
is left pending till the King of England reaches the age of 30 years, 
and the seed of discord remains in being, and may prove sufficient 
to upset, in years to come, everything that has been settled now. 
However, I remit myself to what your Majesty shall ascertain more 
exactly... . 

The hostages sent by the King to England will leave during 
this Easter-tide, except the Marquis du Maine who has gone with 
M. d’Aumale by the post to Janville, where M. de Janville: is 
lying dangerously ill. The secretary of M. de Fumel, a gentleman 
of the King’s chamber, has been saying that his master is to be 
sent to England to have the peace sworn. I am sending your 
Majesty the publication of the peace as it was made at court. . . . 

Paris, 3 April, 1550. 

Duplicate. French. 


Stvon Renarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) Sire: The articles of the peace with England are 
kept so secret that I have been unable to secure them up to the 





* A translation into Spanish of this letter is in Paris, Archives Nationales, 
K. 1489, 
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present, or discover the truth about them. All the other 
ambassadors are in the same trouble and difficulty, which is 
presumed to mean that they are of a somewhat different character 
from that published, and more to the advantage of the English. 
The Goldsmith*, who is on friendly terms with the head servant of 
Secretary Villeroy, brought me an extract of certain articles 
which he says are included in the peace, which says that the 
King is to pay two hundred thousand crowns to the English in 
twelve years, as compensation for the price of repairs and losses 
sustained in the conquest and fortification of Boulogne, and 
for the money overdue on the duchy of Guyenne and place of La 
Rochelle, over and above the four hundred thousand crowns 
mentioned by me in my last letters to your Majesty. The King, 
moreover, therein grants permission to the English to draw 
corn and wine for three years out of Gascony to the value of six 
hundred thousand crowns, without paying taxts, duties or tolls. 
This is all I have found out since since my last letter to your 
Majesty respecting the said peace . .. (French operations in 
Piedmont, etc.). The hostages have left for England, all except 
the Marquis du Maine who will follow them by Chalons. It is 
held for certain that the Duke of Ferrara has left for Rome to 
bring about a league between the Pope, the Venetians and the 
King, and get himself included in it. He seems to have intended 
it since Parma was given up, and he will help the M. de Nemours 
and Marshal de la Marche to the best of his ability. . . . 
Paris, 9 April, 1550. 
Copy. French. 


Van per Detrt to the EmMprror. 


Sire: On the fourth day after the publication of the peace, 
Dr. Wotton, sent as he said by the members of the Council, 
came to see me and to present their excuses for not having given 
me information earlier concerning the peace with France, saying 
that they could not think how such a fault had been committed, 
except that they had been so very busy that they had forgotten 
the observance of their old custom to communicate their business 
to me. I replied that there was no reason to apologise, and I 
had learnt the news from my people who had heard it proclaimed ; 
but nevertheless, had they seen fit to send a message to me, as 
the late King had done on the occasion of the last peace, I might 
have fulfilled my duty and sent the information to your Majesty. 
He replied: ‘‘The Emperor has received the information from our 
ambassador ” ; adding that they possessed two or three forts in 
Scotland which were of little use to them, and cost them money 
to keep up and guard, and that they were going to give them up. 
I observed that they had no doubt settled what best suited 
their interests with the French; and as they had informed 
your Majesty of everything, I wished to inquire if you had consented 
to the inclusion of the Scots in the peace. He asked why, and 
I replied, “ because of the obligations set forth in the treaties.” 





* An informant, also referred to as the Flemish goldsmith. 
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He then made this statement: “We have not negotiated with 
Scotland, but only with France; but we shall not invade the 
Scots again unless they give us fresh provocation.” Upon this 
we began to argue; but as I was not aware of our Majesty’s 
intention I set argument aside, and ended up by saying, “ If 
you have satisfied and pleased the Emperor I will leave you to 
extenuate the matter in the manner that seems best to you; 
although I could give no other name than peace to an inclusion 
(of the Scots) by which hostilities are suspended, commerce is 
resumed, and the places you held are given back.” He took his 
leave upon this. Since then my secretary has arrived bringing 
your Majesty’s letters to me of the last day of last month, and the 
third of the present month. I demanded an audience last Monday, 
which was put off till Wednesday, on which day I went to Green- 
wich gnd laid before the Council the various points mentioned 
by your Majesty in your letters, which I will not repeat here, 
because they have deferred their answer to me until they could 
communicate the whole to the entire Council, although as a 
matter of fact a good number of them were then present.* 
Nevertheless, they persisted in their former reply concerning the 
applications of private persons, subjects of your Majesty, as also 
in the cases concerning sugar and alum, that each applicant 
should prosecute through the channel of the ordinary courts, and 
rejected any offer to find guarantees for the value of the goods. 
This was so unreasonable that I was moved to reproach them 
for the great wrongs and ill-treatment they inflict upon your 
Majesty's subjects, heavier than any suffered by our people in 
any other part of the world; which was contrary to good 
intercourse and the treaties between us. I said I was sorry to 
have stayed long enough in England to witness such unreasonable 
and iniquitous conduct. After long arguments and many 
exclamations they consulted’ a little together and said to me, 
“Well, we will reserve this point, and aftor we have consulted 
the others, in four or five days’ time, we will give you our answer.” 
I took my leave of them fairly pleasantly; and ‘they treated me 
on this occasion rather better than on former ones, but it was 
plainly due to Paget, who met me half-way and interpreted all 
I had to say for the best. Among other things I told 
him, when I was going, that I had been cavalierly treated 
by my good Lords of the Council, who had dismissed the case of 
the Lady Mary, which he had laid before your, Majesty himself 
during his mission, very lightly, merely saying they had changed 
their minds. He replied “I am very sorry too, and it was done 
without my advice”; and, he added, “I pray you will repeat 
the words you have just used to us when speaking on the question 
of the Lady Mary’s marriage.” As I had quoted your Majesty’s 
letters textually, I repeated word for word what I had said, to 
the effect that if they disapproved of the proposal made by the 
Protector, there was nothing more to be said. He then said: 
“I now understand what you say, but the Lords of the Council 
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did not understand it clearly, as they are not thoroughly acquainted 
with the French language ; but I will make it plain to them.” 
As far as I can judge, he would wish the matter to go forward, 
for. his own honour, as he has taken so considerable a share in 
advancing it. 

The Protector went to Greenwich the day before ; he saw the 
King and dined with the members of the Council, but I did not 
see him when I was there. I was told he was with the Earl of 
Warwick in his chamber, where he had dined. In London some 
say he will be President of the Council, others that he will be 
Governor of the King’s person ; however that may be, there is 
apparently a great likelihood of his return to high authority, and 
people who are well acquainted with the present conditions here 
do not doubt of it. Thus, while the members of the Council were 
discussing the answer they should make to me(which, as I have 
said above, was eventually put off), Secretary Mason, who is about 
to be sent as ambassador to France, was deputed to entertain 
me; he is a sincere man, of sound judgment, and on terms of 
most intimate friendship with Paget. He said to me: ‘‘ Doubt- 
less the Protector governed us ill, but you will see that he will 
come back into authority as before, and this will happen because 
there is no one else to take his place.”* And with sundry 
considerations he showed me great hopes of success in their 
affairs. 

Your Majesty will have heard that the hostages from England 
have reached Calais ; namely, the Duke of Suffolk with twenty- 
two horse; the Protector’s son with seventeen horse; my 
Lord Strange, son of Lord Derby; the son of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury called my Lord Talbot; my Lord Fitzwarren ; 
and the sixth, a man of no great lineage.f But they are all 
eldest sons, and the least of them is taking fourteen horse with 
him. The hostages from France are expected here from day 
to day. 

A Gascon gentleman named M. de Fumel, who is going to Scot- 
land on an errand from the King of France, has been welcomed 
and honourably received here at court, and entertained at the 
King’s expense. It is to be supposed that he is going to get the 
inclusion (of the Scots) approved. 

Another personage has arrived here, who calls himself the 
ambassador of the King of Sweden. I have not been able to 
find out his name yet ; but as to his errand, it it probably the 
outcome of a commission on which Chamberlain, who used to be 





* Ete ce par faulte @autre: an ambiguous Rentances which might possibly be 
interpreted: “through somebody else’s fault.” But experience of Van der Dolft’s 
style inclines me to the first version. 

+ The sixth hostage “of no great lineage” according to Van der Delft, was 
Henry, Lord Maltravers, eldest son of the Earl of Arundel, head of the family of 
Fitzalan. 

The French hostages were: Jean de Bourbon, Sieur d’Enghien, younger 
brother of Antoine, Duc de Vendéme, husband of Jeanne d’Albref; the Marquis 
du Maine; the eldest son of Constable Montmorency; M. de la Tremoille ; 
Francois de Vendéme, Vidamo of Chartres; and M. de la Hunaudaye, son of 
Admiral Annebault. (Rymer.) 
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Court-Master at Antwerp, and a certain Gondelvinger,* a German, 
were sent for the purpose of exchanging their lead (English lead) 
for the silver of the King of Sweden. 

Sire: It is true that the Protector is again to assume the head 
of government, and that this will be brought abotf by the hand 
of the Earl of Warwick; it is to be suspected that their main 
object will be to abolish totally the practice of the ancient religion, 
so hated and calumniated by the Earl and spurned by the 
Protector. They intend to make common cause and do as they 
please in all things, because the King, who is but too good by 
nature, changes his mind from day to day under their influence 
and yields himself up to their vagaries ; so that in the court there 
is no bishop, and no man of learning so ready to argue in support 
of the new doctrine as the King, according to what his masters tell 
him, and he learns from his preachers, whose sermons he often 
write¥’ with his own hand before everybody ; and this seems to be 
a source of pride to his courtiers that the King should dictate 
the very words of the sermons and choose for himself those who shall 
preach. In all truth, Sire, the very worst among them are picked 
out by preference, and the members of the Council give as an 
excuse that they have been chosen to preach by the King himself ; 
whence it may be feared that the King’s natural goodness will 
be perverted, and that unless some singular grace of Heaven be 
dispensed to him he will never learn to aspire to things which he 
has never learnt to know, 

I have not beon able to hear any further particulars about the 
peace ; but have been told that they have made a brotherly peace ; 
and I have heard that the King of France considers it as such. 

Although your Majesty wrote to me that on the earliest oocasion 
you would declare your intention to me with regard to Sebastian. 
Cabot, I have not ceased to remind the Council that they promised 
me the time before this last when I had a communication with 
them, that they would send the said Cabot to me with a clerk 
of the Council, so that I might ascertain his intentions; and they 
now promise again to send him, as before. The said Sebastian 
Cabot warned me to tell your Majesty that a certain Jerome 
Sodrigo, inspector of shipping at Seville, displeased at something 
which occurred out there, was secking means to*come and serve 


* Gondelvinger seoms to have been entrusted with several errands. In the 
Calendar of Foreign State Papers, 1, 57, where ho is called Kundelfinger, he is 
said to have been instructed to arrange for the export of English kersies to 
Siebenbirgen in Hungary, the Governor of which province was to pay for them 
in gold. In October, Gondelvinger arrived at Antwerp with 50 German miners, 
whom he was conducting to England. 

As to the Swedish envoy’s business, an entry in Edward’s Journal for April 24th, 
1550, runs :, “ Certain articles touching a straighter amity in merchandise sent 
to the King of Sweden, being these: First, if the King of Sweden sent bullion, 
he should have our commodities and pay no toll. Secondly, he should bring 
bullion to none other prince. Thirdly, if he brought ozymus and steel and 
copper, otc., he should have our commodities and pay custom as an Englishman. 
Fourthly, if he brought any other (goods) he should have froe entrecours, paying 
custom as a stranger.” 

* Preferential fiscal troatment was thus accorded to a nation that would bring 
bullion into England: and Gondelvinger’s overtures to the Governor of Sieben- 
birgen were doubtless alsy dictated by the Council’s anxiety to procure gold, 
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here, where he knew he would be welcome. I am not sure what 
to make of it ; but possibly one might be led to suspect or believe, 
both because of the detention of the said Cabot, and because 
of their wish to attract men of his sort, that these people, who 
have plenty of fine vessels lying idle in time of peace, wished 
to employ them elsewhere and send them to look for gold and 
silver, as they hear that your Majesty’s vessels return home 
laden with it. 

Sire: It seems to me advisable to put off all communication 
with the Lady Mary until I receive an answer from the Council, 
and ascertain their mind, although she has asked to be told what 
news my secretary brought back. As soon as I receive an answer 
from the Council, I will inform your Majesty of it with all 
diligence ; and according to what happens afterwards I will 
despatch my secretary to convey particular intelligence to your 
Majesty on those matters contained in your ritemorial, 

London, 12 April, 1550. 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Stwon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


(Eatract.) 

Sire : Since my last letters to your Majesty I have heard nothing 
more concerning the peace between France and England beyond 
what I wrote therein. M. du Morticr and M. Bochetel,* the 
commissioners sent to the fort (of Boulogne) to treat the peace, 
have returned. In two days’ time Provost Baron will start to 
convey the two hundred thousand crowns that the King is to 
pay down and deliver over to the English before Boulogne is given 
up by them, which will be before the 21st of the month. The 
King is oxpecting the arrival of the English envoys and hostages, 
who are supposed to reach this town of Paris in two days’ time, 
and will remain here until the restitution takes place. After their 
reception, the King will go to St. Germain where he will stay longer 
than was expected, because the journcy he proposed to take to 
Boulogne is abandoned, as it was represented to him that the 
country is ruined and short of victuals owing to the damage 
doye by the soldiers in the towns and territory thereabouts last 
year ; and that it will be better to give time for the country to be 
re-peopled, dnd wait until the harvests are gathered in, . . - 

Paris, 13 April, 1550. 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Stmon ReEnarD to the EMPEROR. 

( Extract.) 

Sire: The King has left to-day for St Germain and ordered 
that accommodation shall be provided for the ambassadors 
and hostages from England, whose coming has been so much 
delayed, at Poissy, where they arc expected to arrive in three 
days’ time. While the King was tarrying in Paris the rumour 
was spread that the peace between France and England was not 





* André Guillart, Sieur du Mortier ; ‘and Bochetel, Sieur de Sacy. 
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yet made; that M. de Reuil* had gone to Boulogne in disguise 
to prevent the restitution of the said town from being effected, 
and make some kind of alliance with the English, promising 
them help in men both mounted and on foot on your Majesty’s 
behalf ; and that by the same token your Majesty’ had sent a 
part of your Flemish bands across the frontiers of Artois and 
Picardy, and were raising men in Germany, Friesland and the 
Netherlands, being unwilling to take in good part that a King 
during his minority should be constrained to accept a peace so 
disadvantageous to him. Others entertain a doubt whether 
the Captain of Boulogne will really hand over the town on the 
payment of the two hundred thousand crowns, no matter what 
hostages may have been given or exchanged ; and they assert 
that while the negotiations were being carried on he brought 
victuals and ammunition into the place. But I know these 
Tumours to be vain and ill-founded, and the news false ; for I 
have ascertained that M. de Pot, a gentleman of the King’s 
chamber, who was sent last year to visit your Majesty and give 
you intelligence of the undertaking the King was minded to 
attempt against the said English, will leave on Sunday next for 
England, where he will serve the King as his ambassador; and 
that the King has never believed that M. de Reuil was ever in 
England. True it is that the King has been advised not to 
break up the camp near Boulogne until the town is given over, 
the better to ensure the fulfilment of the treaty and avoid the 
possibility of some fraudulent attempt on the part of the English 
to hold it in your Majesty’s name, with the acquiescence of your 
Majesty, for he has become suspicious of the men-at-arms sent 
by your Majesty to the said frontiers, notwithstanding the 
explanation given by your Majesty that it was your custom to 
send them there every year. The men now in the Boulonnais 
are ordered to Piedmont ; and the King is sending two hundred 
lances of the ordnance-bands to Picardy and the frontiers. 
M. d’Estrées who used to be captain of the guards is named 
Governor of the Boulonnais, and M. de Rioul, who was captain 
of the fort near Boulogne is to take his place here. . . . 
Poissy, 15 April, 1550. 
Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Van DER Dewrt to the Emprror. 


Sire : I informed your Majesty in my last letters of the 12th of 
this month that the lords of the Council had deferred their answer 
to the points I laid before them. I pressed for it several times ; 
and finally the appointment was fixed for yesterday. I went 
to court at Greenwich where I found them assembled to a good 
number; and they told me, Paget acting as their mouthpiece, 
that they had asked Secretary Petre for the original letters from 
the Count of Tendes to the Constable ; that he said he had seen 
them when the copy was made that was sent to your Majesty, 
but had returned them at once to the Protector, who had also been 


* Adrien de Croy, Count de Reuil, one of the Emperor’s Flemish ministers. 
We. 37994, Sp. 5 
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asked about them; and they had been searched for everywhere 
among his papers, but the letters, together with other documents 
of the highest importance to themselves were not to be found, 
the Protector having given them to one or other of his servants, 
who had not looked after them; and if it had been possible to 
find them, they would have given them to your Majesty right 
willingly. 

As to the alum, sugar and cloth that I asked should be returned 
against a sufficient guarantee, they replied that although by virtue 
of one of their ancient laws the said goods had been lawiully seized, 
being found on board the enemy’s ships ; and although by all appear- 
ances they might he held to belong to the enemy, yet, to please 
your Majesty and gratify me, they had determined that certain 
merchants should be named to value the goods that were still in 
being, so that from this valuation an estimate of the total value 
of the goods might be arrived at; and ‘hen our merchants 
would be permitted to pay the guarantee down, and take possession 
of the goods, or receive an equivalent sum from them (the English) 
in exchange for the said goods, provided that within a reasonable 
lapse of time the said merchants could produce a clear proof of 
their claim. I replied that I could not do otherwise than thank 
them if they did anything to oblige me; but that your Majesty’s 
request was right and reasonable, and did no more than ask that 
the treaties and (usage of) intercourse might be observed. They 
were following the good path, by providing in like manner con- 
cerning the seizures that had been committed and might be 
committed in future, and were furthering their own and others’ 
interests together and upholding their sovereign’s honour, for the 
alternative course of seizing goods and detaining them on false 
and feigned allegations of their belonging to the enemy, could only 
end in the dissatisfaction of their neighbours and great quarrels 
and anger among their own subjects, considering that they also 
sailed the seas with their own goods; and I accepted their 
answer, as it was according to our request. Paget replied to what 
I had said that it was usual to deal as they had done; and he 
added: ‘The Emperor has not done for us what you asked us 
to do; for I can well remember that the Emperor detained 
English goods as fair prize because they were found in ships 
belonging to his enemies, although the King applied for their 
restitution, and I can bring forth good witnesses to this.” I 
replied that if matters had passed as he affirmed, I supposed the 
application had never reached your Majesty’s Council. 

After this they observed that Sebastian Cabot had been sent to 
me with a clerk of the Council as I had asked, and they did not 
doubt that I was satisfied on that point. I replied that Cabot 
had in effect come to see me in company of a gentleman who 
understood Spanish, but that this had not been done at my 
request, but in order that they might know the truth concerning 
Cabot’s answer to your Majesty, wherein it was specifically stated, 
according to them, that he could declare what he had to say 
concerning your Majesty’s service as well in writing as by word 
of mouth; and that I doubted not but the said clerk (who 
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accompanied him) had given an account of what he had heard, 
from which it appeared that Cabot had admitted that he could 
not explain so fully by letter as he could verbally, and I asked 
for their final answer on this point, that had “so often been 
discussed. They answered me: “The man is old and does not 
wish to take up work again, but live in peace and quiet, saying 
he has come here as to a refuge. As he is a subject of this realm, 
and a servant of the King, and considering his inclination and 
years, we cannot do otherwise than favour his request that he 
may not be put to fresh trouble and labour against his will.’ 
Paget affirmed that Cabot had begged that on no account they 
would send him to your Majesty, and he asked me if he had told 
me that he wished to go. I replied, no ; but that he had affirmed 
that he would never confide to anyone else the secret that interested 
your Majesty, and that while he remained in England your 
Majesty could not be wholly informed of it either ; whence I 
inferred that it was more than ever necessary that he should 
have speech with your Majesty. Nearly an hour was spent over 
the statement and discussion of this matter, while they persisted 
in their excuses, until I finally requested them to give me a 
definite answer on this point, as I was tired of going over the 
ground again and again in my letters to your Majesty and filling 
them with Cabot’s case, whereupon they said they would be 
pleased that Cabot should go to your Maite adding these 
words : “ He has begged of us so earnestly to be allowed to remain 
here, because he is so afraid of his Majesty ; but if he wishes to 
go he may do so, and we are pleased to give him leave, and will 
speak to him to find out his will.” Isent word to Cabot to 
let him know what occurred so that he might understand that his 
going or staying was in his own hands. I shall know his choice in 
a few days’ time. I am inclined to entertain a suspicion that 
Cabot has tried to make his own profit out of both sides ; and I 
had him told, that he was to blame for having provided oppor- 
tunities to the Council to withhold their consent. He will apply 
for an assurance and safe-conduct from your Majesty to return 
here, the better to disguise his intention from them, according 
to him, and lull their suspicions ; but this seems to me to tend 
merely to his own glorification and to be otherwise unnecessary. 
Concerning the Lady Mary, he, Paget, said that it was true 
he had proposed the marriage of the said lady with the Infante 
Don Luis of Portugal when on his mission to your Majesty, and 
that he was empowered and charged to conciude the marriage. 
But when the dowry and dower of the said Infante came 
to be discussed, your Majesty, who had no knowledge on the 
subject, undertook to make inquiries and forward the information 
here. ‘ Afid matters remained there,” said he, “and we have 
heard nothing since. But when it pleases the Emperor to enlighten 
us, we will gladly accept the information with a view to effecting 
the marriage.” “I replied that matters had in effect been left 
ag he described ; but that your Majesty, in view of the changes 
tHat had taken place here, desired to know if they were still of the 
same mind before putting yourself forward again. Your Majesty 
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had caused the matter to be broached to the Lord Warden, 
and even if he had failed to report it, they would no doubt remem- 
ber that I had brought it forward myself on one occasion when 
they had answered me that the marriage was not equal and suitable 

= eto the (position of) the Lady Mary, thus definitely rejecting it. 
For that reason I told them, the last time I appeared before them, 
that your Majesty had written to me, that as they did not approve 
of the marriage there was nothing more to say, your Majesty 
having so far concerned yourself in it in compliance with the 
request of the Protector. As they appeared to wish your Majesty 
to take up the affair again as it was begun, I undertook to inform 
your Majesty. 

As to the letters patent to enable the Lady Mary to live 
untrammelled in the observance of the ancient religion, they told 
me that the King and Council, with the members representing 
his kingdom, had in general parliament drawn up the order and 
form of divine worship to be observed everywhere within the 
King’s realm and jurisdiction, without exception of persons. 
Therefore the Lady Mary, who was a vassal and subject to the 
laws and ordinances of the kingdom, must conform with them and 
conduct herself accordingly. It would in no wise serve the King’s 
purpose to grant letters patent or any document whatsoever 
framed against the said laws, whereby the tranquillity of the 
kingdom might be disturbed ; for what was allowed to one would 
be taken for granted by another, and nothing except disobedience 
and trouble would come of it. Nevertheless the King, who 
dearly loved his sister, and the lords of the Council, who desired 
to favour and serve her in all things as the daughter of the late 
King and the sister of their present sovereign, and especially 
because of her close relationship to your Majesty, had consented 
that she might continue to live in her house in the manner 
she had always followed, provided no scandal ensued. But 
the said lady had neglected the injunction, and all and sundry 
went to hear mass (in her house). In this manner the intentions 
of the King and his Council were contravened, as the hearing of 
mass had been granted to her alone, with two or three of her 
women, in her own chamber. I replied that I could witness to 
the contrary, for I had myself been promised by the King, the 
Protector and the Council that she might continue to practise the 
ancient religion, observance of the sacraments and divine service 
with her whole establishment and household. Here the Marquis 
of Northampton broke out: “I have never heard anything said 
except that she alone might be privileged to do so, with but two or 
three of her women.” I retorted that I spoke truly, but I would 
believe that he knew nothing of the matter; and he might well 
consider that it would be hard to compel many of her servants 
to differ from their mistress, and have two religious observances 
so different from one another under the same roof. They replied: 
“Well, in order to succour the simplicity (imbécillité) of the 
Lady Mary, the King will permit her to keep the mass for herself, 
in the hope that God will grant her grace that “she may be en- 
lightened and conform with us.” I observed that I had repeatedly 
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given them to understand that your Majesty would be greatly 
displeased if she turned from the religion of her forefathers, in 
which her relations yet endured; and that even if she were 
inclined to alter, your Majesty would do your utmost to dissuade 
her. They well knew, moreover, that the Lady Mary would never 
burden her conscience by forsaking the ancient religion, and it 
seemed to me that they should translate into action the favour 
which they professed to bear to the said lady, by granting the 
letters-patent demanded by your Majesty. But they made 
answer: “ No such letters-patent will ever be granted ; and the 
permission to hear mass is only intended to help her in her 
simplicity (imbécillité) until such a time as God may give her 
grace to be better inspired. But let her avoid giving scandal, 
and you will do well so to counsel her.” TI perceived, Sire, that 
the two conditions imposed, that she should avoid giving scandal, 
and that the permission should be limited, were intended to provide 
fresh opportunities for molesting her ; and so I said to them that 
I could see they had no intention of keeping to what they had 
once promised, and that they wished the Lady Mary to act 
against her conscience. The Marquis of Northampton broke in 
here, saying: “ You talk a great deal about the Lady’s Mary’s 
conscience ; you should consider that the King’s conscience would 
receive a stain if he allowed her to live in error.” He said a 
good deal more, contemning our religion and approving his 
own; until at length I professed myself unwilling to discuss 
religion with him, because we were and must remain of a contrary 
opinion, were we to argue for ten whole years; those things 
which he referred to as errors I held to be good and holy, and had 
perceived no good results from changing them. As to the King’s 
conscience, I could not understand in what way it could receive 
a stain by granting permission to the Lady Mary to live peacefully 
in the religion which their father had instituted and left behind 
him; on the contrary, it were more likely he should stain it 
by compelling her to do something which she believed to be a 
sin against Heaven. As I had contradicted his argument, he 
retorted very sharply, so much so that the others interrupted him 
in his speech ; but I well understood that their intention was to 
wipe out the ancient religion, as they were engaged in doing, 
overturning the altars and abolishing the use of the chalice and 
ornaments used by the Church, and even deleting the very memory 
of it. I ended by professing a hope that they would adhere to 
their promise, and out of regard for your Majesty would allow 
the Lady Mary to live in peace as she had done up to the present ; 
in order to do away with all doubt, they might well, I said, have 
granted the letters-patent asked for by your Majesty; but as 
they had refused them absolutely, I should have to speak to the 
King. Thereupon they replied very resolutely that they would 
never grant them, that such a thing would not suit the King 
or his kingdom, and that I should content myself with what I 
had obtained. 

As for speaking to the King, Sire, it is quite certain that he 
will only say what he is told to say. There is no one about him 
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or among the gentlemen of the bed-chamber except those well- 
known as partisans and instigators of the new doctrines. The 
King takes increasing pleasure in disputing on and upholding the 
said doctrines, and there is no hope therefore that I may obtain 
anything from him. He would more likely pride himself on 
overthrowing my arguments.* 

Finally, coming to the inclusion (of the Scots in the peace), 
they told me that they had had no negotiations with Scotland, 
that the inclusion was made by the French, and there was no 
reason why they should be questioned further concerning the 
said inclusion. [requested them to lay sophistry aside, for by the 
articles exhibited to your Majesty by their ambassador, it was 
clear that they had ceased to make war on Scotland in virtue of their 
treaty with France, and whilom enemies were to be friends, 
hostilities were to cease, places and stronghokls to be given back, 
and commercial intercourse resumed. Here they interrupted 
me saying: “ We are telling you that we have not negotiated 
with Scotland, nor admitted commercial intercourse; but out of 
sheer benevolence we have made clear to them that we shall 
not invade them unless they give us fresh provocation.” Some 
argument followed here, occasioned by their use of the term 
‘benevolence’ which convicted them of amity. Paget then said: 
“ Know that we have done nothing except what we had a right 
to do; and we have respected our friendship with the Emperor, 
preferring it to all things.” Ireplied that your Majesty had always 
observed it, and I did not doubt that they would do so too; but 
I was astonished to see that they had made terms with the Scots 
without your Majesty’s Raowledes and consent, which according 
to the treaty of closer amity was essential before they could 
negotiate. Your Majesty, on your side, had refused to negotiate 
on the inclusion of Scotland, although most strongly urged to 
do so by the French, at the time the treaty of Crépy was signed, 
because the King of England made an objection. For the same 
reason your Majesty had always repulsed the advances of the 
Scots, “as you, Sir,” said I, turning to Paget, “ may remember, 
because you were across the seas when David Paniter, then First 
Secretary of Scotland, went to the Emperor, to find some means 
of coming to terms. But the Emperor would not listen to him, 
nor even permit him to present himself at court or communicate 
the matter to any of his ministers, without obtaining your consent. 
Moreover you all know that his Majesty made war on Scotland 
for your sake, and at your request, and now you are getting out 
of it and leaving the Emperor to bear the consequences. But 
as you assure me that you have done nothing you might not do, 
I wish to hear something for your justification and to the Emperor’s 
satisfaction ; for according to the words of the treaty, you were not 
empowered to come to terms with Scotland without the Emperor’s 





* “Whereas the Emperor’s ambassador desired leave by letters patent that 
my Lady Mary might have mass, it was denied him; and when hoe said we brake 
the league with him by making peace with Scotland, it was answered that the 


’ French King and not I did comprehend them, saving that I might not invade 
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consent.” Paget then said to me “ We have negotiated nothing 
that can be said to infringe our treaties with the Emperor, because 
the Scots remain our enemies.” I retorted “How can you 
qualify the word enmity to mean that war has egaged and the 
places seized are given up again?” He replied: “‘ Give me an 
answer to this question. Do our treaties enable us to compel the 
Emperor to invade Scotland? The Scots are his enemies as 
much as ours. But are we beholden to invade them any more 
than he is?” But I declared myself not satisfied with his 
reasoning, and persisted in pressing them to let me hear their 
justification, until at last Paget said: “ My Lord Ambassador, 
we will speak out plainly ; but we are greatly astonished that 
what we have done should be considered so strange, and that you 
should dispute about it so much, since we had explained our 
position to the Emperor and he knew as well as we did that 
peace was more than necessary to us. Had we negotiated 
something, which we have not, in the circumstances we should 
expect him to make no objections; but as it was said before, 
nothing has been treated. Put your trust in deeds, instead of 
quibbling about words. We will accept the blame if it can be 
proved that we have erred against the treaties in the slightest degree ; 
but we have kept our treaties with the Emperor, and we shall 
always keepthem. Be assured that we have incurred no reproaches 
from his Majesty, as you shall see for yourself ; and we therefore 
beseech you to be satisfied and not to press us further. At the 
time of our first (earlier) treaty with France, although the inclusion 
of Scotland was mentioned, nothing was asked of us (by the 
Emperor). I cannot tell why the matter troubles you so much 
now, and why you say we are yielding up places. We are nterely 
giving back the places we can no longer hold, and which would 
be wrested from us in any case.” I replied that I was persuaded 
that they desired to observe the treaties ;_ but to strengthen my 
conviction, I wished to hear a more detailed exposition of their 
ground for asserting it; because the wording of the articles 
shown by their ambassador to your Majesty allowed a surmise 
that they had come to some understanding with Scotland, and 
one might entertain a well-founded suspicion that the under- 
standing was of abinding nature. Here another discussion ensued, 
and finally they said to me: “We wish to set the subject aside now; 
trust our actions.” I replied that I would say no more, since it 
was their pleasure that I should be silent ; and so, laughing and 
saying that they gave me no orders they rose, and showed me 
much courtesy. 

It is quite possible, Sire, that they intend to render the 
inclusion gull in the same way as they did before in the first 
peace, namely, by reserving whole and unbroken their treaties 
with your Majesty. In any, case, everything will be exposed 
before long, after the forty days have expired. 

The Lady Mary has written to me lately asking me very urgently 
te go and speak to her; so I shall go to-morrow, Sire, and I will 
not fail to remonstrate with her (warn her), about everything |, 
that your Majesty has ordered me to mention. Directly I come * 
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back I will send my secretary off to your Majesty to put the whole 
matter before you. 

The news have arrived here that the English merchants in 
Spain have received orders to keep their ledgers and account- 
books in Spanish. This will present great difficulties to them, 
who are accustomed to keep their books in their own language, 
particularly as some of them know no other tongue. They will 
probably issue the same orders here to the subjects of your 
Majesty, and principally to the Spaniards, who will receive greater 
inconvenience than was given to the English, as they are much 
more numerous. Also, the master of the vessel that seized the 
alum that caused some discussion and was eventually returned 
to us under a guarantee, and some of the sailors, have been 
detained in Spain. The vessel, though ordered to remain where 
she was, made off and arrived here lately. The merchants who 
freighted her went to-day to make their complaints to the Council ; 
and by what I hear, they were answered that the Council would 
communicate the matter to me.. Therefore, if it pleased your 
Majesty to give orders that the said prisoners should be set: free, 
it would be to our advantage, as we obtained what we asked for 
here, and the vessel that might have made good the damages 
on the alum, if they had persisted in refusing our application here, 
has made good its escape. The prisoners cannot be considered 
as compensation for the disadvantage of having the arrangement 
arrived at here upset again. 

The Protector is reinstated in the Council and made Lord 
Marshal of England. He goes very little to court as yet, but 
everybody without exception pays him great respect, and there 
is no doubt that he will win back his foremost place. 

Secretary Mason, who was made a member of the Council 
yesterday, is to leave to-morrow on his embassy to France. 
Doctor Petre will go with him. Lord Cobham, Deputy-Governor 
of Calais, is to go at the same time. A similar embassy from 
France is expected here shortly. 

My Lord the Vidame, the son of the Admiral of France, and 
M. de la Tremoille arrived here in London lately, and are to go 
to-morrow to court to see the King, who will return to West- 
minster this week. 


London, 22 April, 1550. 
Duplicate in cipher. French. 


THe QuEEN DowaceEr to Simon RENARD. 

(Extract.) 

We have received several letters from you, and will answer 
them in detail. We will begin by the Written replies to your 
remonstrances which were given to you, and will deal first with 
the answer made by the Captain of Ardres* concerning the 





* The captain of Ardres seems to have been a troublesome individual. On 
June 28th the Queen Dowager writes to Simon Renard: With regard to what 
the Constable replied to your complaint concerning the captain of Ardres who 
went a-hunting armed in the forest of Tournehem, and particularly that we ought 
to be satisfied with his having been sharply reprimanded, adding that we often made 
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outrage perpetrated by the garrison of the mill of Polincove. In 
our opinion it is founded on scanty evidence and bears testimony 
that his fault is inexcusable. He confesses openly that he com- 
mitted the outrage on the Emperor’s territory and,tries to excuse 
it because the wine seized from him by the English was not 
returned to him immediately ; but that is not a sufficient reason. 
The matter should have been taken to the courts with a final right 
of appeal to the prince, according to the procedure set down in the 
treaties. Marillac could not deny this when the matter was 
explained to him, and avowed that the said captain was in the 
wrong. (A reference to an accusation of homicide against the 
French for killing an archer of the Count de Reuil; debates 
questions of the restitution of goods seized from the Flemish, 
declaring that French goods seized as a counter-move have been 
set free, etc.) 

You will do well to neglect no means of recovering a copy of 
the last treaty made between the French and the English, if it 
is possible to get it; in any event, we are sending you a certain 
writing that has come into our hands here, where the substance 
of the articles of the said peace is set forth. 

(A reference to an agreement between the Queen Dowager 
and Marillac concerning forbidden merchandise.) 

We have received the crown piece you sent us and have ordered 
our mint-masters to assay it. It will be necessary that you shall 
find out if a large number of similar ones are to be struck, and 
that you send us information on the subject from time to time. 

Signed original. French. The paragraph referring to the coinage 
is in cipher. 

Brussels, 22 April, 1550. .. 


Tue Empzror to Don Dizgo pr Mgnvoza. 


Your letters of the 10th, 17th and 18th of last month, and of 
the first of this, have been received, and we will now reply to the 
points raised in them. 

The Comendador Mayor of Alcantara acted wisely in visiting 
his Holiness with all suitable reverence, avoiding any mention of 





mountains out of mole-hills, we find his answer unsatisfactory. Had the captain 
of Ardres beon suitably punished when you made your first complaint against 
him for committing a similar offence, he would not have been willing to attempt 
it the second time in an aggravated form, We have every reason to complain, 
and better reason still to deplore that no remedy should be found for his renewed 
insolences. We command you to speak once more to the Constable, and insist 
on compensation for the outrage, and on the punishment of the soldiers who 
took part in it, . . . (Collection Granvelle, 71.) 

t The Queen wrote on May 28th: “The new French crown piece has been 
tested, and it appears that it falls short of the proper value, amounting only 
to 36 patargs, which does not correspond to the fifty French sols it is supposed 
to be worth. It is well that no more are boing struck, as you inform us. If 
any more were circulated we should have to take measures over here to determine 
their value. You gave 2 very good answer to the Constable concerning the 
equalisation of the currency ; and you will adhere to it if he reverts to the subject, 
reiterating that it would be inconvenient to enter into an arrangement with 
them over the said currency, until after the points now being discuased between 
‘is and the German states are finally settled.” (Collection Granvelle, 71.) The 
paiard at this period was equivalent (in the Low Countries) to one sol or two 
gros, and one and a half gros went to the English penny. The fifteenth century 
had known patards of widely varying value. 
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the matter of obedience or any other detail, for your own letters, 
and his Holiness’ remarks, show that such a course would have 
been unnecessary. We were glad to hear that his Holiness 
was pleased, and that you replied as you did to the Cardinal of 
Burgos and others on the matter of obedience, letting it be under- 
stood that we would offer our obedience with all solemnity, on 
our own behalf and our sori’s. What you write to us is as our 
knowledge of your prudence leads us to expect, so we need say 
nothing more about it for the present, in spite of what you say of 
his Holiness’ manifest desire, until he raises it again’ or causes 
someone to do so, or until God wills that we meet his Holiness in 
person. If anything more is said about it, you will be sure to 
inform us and express your own opinion. 

We note your remarks about the promises his Holiness daily 
utters touching the Council and other matters that interest us, 
and also your reasons for believing that he will continue in the 
same attitude, in which you consider it would be wise to encourage 
him. We suppose, and hope soon to hear for certain, that you 
have already spoken to his Holiness about the Council and its 
return to Trent, and that you have made some progress. In 
conformity with your opinion, we have decided to cause certain 
details to be discussed, gradually at first ; and we desire you to 
take up the matter of the Crusade Bull at the point where it 
was dropped in Pope Paul III’s time, and request his Holiness 
to grant it for the pressing reasons of which you are well aware. 
You will also represent to him that we had to bear very heavy 
expenses during the late war we undertook in Germany for the 
service of God, the remedy of religion, and the authority of the 
Holy See. In order to maintain the advantages won, we have 
been obliged to keep troops in Germany and meet the same 
expenses as during the war, and Pope Paul, of good memory, 
had been pleased to consent us the raising of as much as 300,000 
ducats on the sale of church and abbey lands in Spain, to be 
carried out in the way of which you know. This sum we were 
to have used in Germany, but afterwards his Holiness (Paul ITI) 
desired to permute it for another to be raised on the silver 
belonging to churches and monasteries ; but that operation was 
never put into effect, which has caused us heavy losses in capital 
and interest, as we had already raised the sum on exchange. 
You will therefore press his Holiness to grant us the half-fruits 
from the Spanish kingdoms in the accustomed form, for as we 
have already said, the undertaking in Germany is greatly to the 
advantage of the Apostolic See. We feel confident he will not 
refuse, as our reasons for making this request are so good and his 
Holiness shows such zeal in the service of God and such good-will 
towards our cause, which he recognises to be the same as his own. 
This one matter is so important as to induce us to send you this 
courier, for we look to it to relieve us of part of our burthens. 
We command you to use your accustomed diligence in carrying 
it to a satisfactory conclusion, signifying to his Holiness that by 
compliance he will not only fulfill his duty and follow in his 
predecessors’ footsteps, but will also do us a great favour. 
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Were there any question of dividing the Council in such a way 
that its business, and the reformation, should be carried on in 
different places, such a course would be regrettable, and diminish 
the Council’s authority. But as you believe his. Holiness has 
not yet made up his mind from the way he spoke to you about 
the Cardinal of Jaén, we will wait and see what decision he arrives 
at before determining how we had better answer him. 

As for the signatura* his Holiness has presented to the Cardinal 
of Jaén, the Cardinal is a man who will serve God and do us no 
harm, and there is no reason why he should not acquit himself 
well. We are glad it has fallen to his share, and that he is doing 
his duty. You will thank him on our behalf for the care he tool 
to inform us in detail of what his Holiness propounded in con- 
sistory, and everything else that happened there. 

We have already answered the first of the three important 
points his Holiness raised in conversation with you and the 
Cardinal of Jaén, namely that of the Council; so there is no 
more to be said about it until we hear his reply. The second, 
in favour of the Farnese, requires no comment except that the 
men they sent to us are here, but have uttered nothing but 
generalities so far. As soon as they say what they want we will 
see what can be done, and let you know. You did well for the 
reasons you give to inform us of what you heard about this 
matter from his Holiness; and keep us posted whatever befalls. 

The third point was that the Pope did not wish to create any new 
cardinals except Il Provostino,t and certain remarks he uttered 
about his pension. As there are so many cardinals already, 
his Holiness had better create none at all; and as for the ension, 
his Holiness did not instruct you to say anything to us about it, 
nor has he caused the matter to be broached by his representative 
here, so as there are so many obligations to be met and Ii Prevostino 
is young enough to be able to wait, you had better ignore the 
matter at present and rid us of the necessity of taking any steps 
in it. 

You were wise to inform us of what his Holiness said to you 
about his brother and nephews, for thus we shall be prepared for 
whatever proposal he chooses to make in their favour. 

As for the anxiety he displayed to convince you of the straight- 
forwardness of his election, and your estimate of his wishes, we 
have gone into that already, and have taken care to remove any 
suspicions he might have conceived from the Comendador Mayor’s 
visit, or from what was said here to Don Pedro de Toledo and 
Cardinal Farnese’s and Duke Octavio’s envoys. 

You were right to mention the reasons why the French have 
shown dissatisfaction with his Holiness, and the manner in which 
he is said to intend to placate them. You will keep an eye on 
further developments of these three questions, of which we know 
no more here than what you have written. We would also like 


+ 





* A sort of rescript on paper, without a seal, containing the petition, the signa- 
ture of the Pope, and the favour (gratia) granted. 

t Il Prevostino was a person of infamous character, a favourite of Julius III, 
Hoe was raised to the cardinalate, and took the name of Innocenzio del Monte. 
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to hear what happened with regard to the office of Gonfalonier, 
and Paolo Vitello’s mission to Parma in the conditions of which 
you speak, for you make no mention of these matters in your letter 
of. the Ist. 

In connexion with what his Holiness said to you about placing 
the Theatine Cardinal (Pietro Caraffa) in possession of (the arch- 
bishopric of) Naples, and the exportation of corn from Sicily for 
this year, we will tell you what happened last week with the 
Nuncio Fano. After having assured us that his Holiness was 
much pleased with the Comendador Mayor’s visit, he went on 
to say that his Holiness was equally glad that Juan de Vega had 
begun to see to the matter of the corn. His Holiness, he added, 
trusted that as the year promised to be abundant, we would 
provide corn as we had been accustomed to do. We answered 
that as soon as we had heard of his Holiness’ election and his 
wishes in this matter, we had issued orders that they should 
be met ; we were writing again to Juan de Vega and would not 
fail to make every effort to please his Holiness. The good-will 
his Holiness showed us imposed a duty upon us, and as long as he 
would remain a good father, he should find in us a most obedient son. 

After much amiable discourse of the sort you may imagine, 
the nuncio, on his Holiness’ behalf, recommended to us the cause 
of the house of Farnese in general, remarking that his Holiness 
would rejoice at all we might do in their favour. We displayed 
posure that he should plead for them, and said it was well- 

nown what bonds united us to them, so we should certainly 
show them all reasonable kindness. The nuncio then gave us 
a brief and requested us in pressing terms to give the Theatine 
Cardinal possession of the archbishopric of Naples. We replied 
that we had heard, besides what was contained in the copy of 
the Viceroy of Naples’ letter (which we send you herewith), 
that in the recent disturbances in that city the Cardinal did all 
he could, by means of his relatives and connexions, to swell 
trouble in the state, and endeavoured to persuade Pope Paul 
to avail himself of the opportunity. Keeping before our eyes 
our duty, which was to consult the peace and tranquillity of that 
kingdom, we had hitherto refrained from putting the Cardinal 
in possession. We felt sure that these reasons, and others you 
would declare to his Holiness, derived from words the cardinal 
had permitted himself to use about our person, would serve to 
convince his Holiness that it would not be right to allow him to 
take possession of so important a church and capital city, and 
that we were justified in refusing to permit it. You will tell 
his Holiness all this with due moderation and respect, and beg 
him to consider the compelling nature of-our arguments, and 
give the cardinal something else, permuting the church in Naples 
in favour of someone in whom we may have confidence, and who is 
better disposed towards us. But be careful to do this with 
so much delicacy and skill that his Holiness may really be 
convinced that we are right, and remain satisfied. * 

It was well that you accompanied Don Gomez de Figueroa and 
Martin de Guzman, and also to have informed us of what his 
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_ Holiness said to them and to the French envoy, and of his 


remarks to the effect that he intended to give us different treat- 
ment from that to be used with other princes, 

Brussels, 23 April, 1550. 

Copy. Spanish. 


Stmon Renarp to the Empzror.* 


(Extract.) Sire: Their affairs and counsels here are so liable 
to change and so unstable, that it is difficult to speak with 
certainty about them. By setting this preamble to my letter, 
I express an evident truth, for although the King had determined 
not to go to Boulogne before August and that the English hostages 
should come here to Poissy where lodgings were provided for 
them, he has now changed his mind, and is resolved to leave for 
Compiégne in ten days’ time, where he will stay three or four days. 
From Compiégne he will make his way to Amiens, where the 
said hostages, who are now at Abbeville, will meet him. He 
will stay there five or six days, and then proceed to Boulogne, 
although the Duchess of Valentinois has written warning the 
King that people are dying of the plague at Boulogne, and that 
it would be very difficult to provide victuals. The French hostages 
have crossed to England whither M, du Mortier and Secretary 
Bochetel are to go to get the peace they have concluded solemnly 
sworn. Sir William Paget is to come here to ratify what the 
commissioners have settled on behalf of the English. M. de 
Chatillon and M. de Damville, second son of the Constable, are to 
accompany the said du Mortier and Bochetel; and I understand 
from Mars that they are taking the order of Francet to the 
King of England. bg 

I have not found it possible yet to get hold of the articles of 
the peace, although I have tried my best. There are four or five 
people engaged upon it, and among them one secretary of Les- 
chenay (?) who has promised to procure them for me for ten 
crowns. 

The Captain told me that the Venctians had been very much 
pleased to hear that the peace was signed, and had commanded 
their ambassador to congratulate the King. They termed it a vic- 
tory as they suspected your Majesty might interfere in the quarrel 
and help the English; thus weakening both sides by keeping 
them in a state of war. He said that they were well-satisfied with 
the warlike temper of the King, who would not give up Piedmont 
or yield in anything except at the sword’s point. The Venetians 
meanwhile could strengthen their power and possessions, and 
would not draw back from signing a league with the King if the 
Pope would join it too. If, however, the Pope appeared to hesitate 
and demur, they would temporise awhile and observe the tenor of 
public affairs after the Diet, what resolve your Majesty might 
take, and what means you would choose (to further it): whether 
the Council would come to anything, the Turk make any fresh move, 





* A translation in Spanish exists in Paris, Archives Nationales, K. 1488. 
t Order of St. Michael. 
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or the Shareef bestir himself towards Spain ; if the rebellion in 
Germany would be quieted : if war would break out over the 
question of Piedmont, and the Swiss find some means of agreeing 
among themselves. 
© (News of the peaceable disposition of the new Pope. News 
from Italy of small importance.) 

Poissy, 25 April, 1550. 

Duplicate. French. 


Petition presented by HenpRik JACOBSEN to the QUEEN 
DowaceEr. 


Henrik Jacobsen, a mariner of Middelburg, states in all humility 
that several months ago he was forced by one Bartel Anders 
(Andrews ?), a commissioner of the King of England at Newcastle, 
to serve that King’s Majesty and remain at the said place two 
months, during which time certain persons made bold to take 
from him a small sail called lulle d’estaque, some of the rigging 
of his boat, and even the sail called a topsail and his best cable, 
inflicting great insults and injuries upon him. At the end of the 
two months the commissioner loaded his (Jacobsen’s) boat with 
corn and wood to be taken to Berwick ; and when the petitioner 
arrived at Berwick he was there detained with his ship for eight 
days. Then was his ship loaded with gun-powder, lead, pikes, 
and other warlike stores to be taken back to Newcastle; and 
all without the petitioner receiving any payment whatsoever. 
The petitioner set sail for Newcastle, accompanied by a man-of- 
war that had been ordered to protect the said ammunition ; but 
off Holy Isle the man-of-war made ,out to sea while the hoy 
(the petitioner’s vessel) was lying at anchor. A violent storm 
then sprang up, and the petitioner lost his anchor and was obliged 
to run for Middelburg harbour, as appears in the document 
under the town’s seal in his possession. The petitioner had in 
his vessel 40 tons of powder, 100 pikes, 10 lances and arquebuses 
or culverines, three parcels of heads for halbards or English 
bills, 5 flasks for carrying powder, 500 iron and leaden bullets, 
6 bows and a large number of arrows, 8 dozen mandelettes,* 3 
pieces of lead, one cask that had contained oil, another cask out 
of which had run turpentine, and other objects which it is useless 
to enumerate and are contained in a declaration in the petitioner’s 
power, all belonging to the King of England. The petitioner, 
for his discharge, sent a messenger to London at his own expense 
to inform the King’s Council that he would deliver these 
goods to anyone empowered by them as soon as he received the 
payment duc to him. As the messenger returned from England 
without an answer, the petitioner informed the King’s ambassador 
here resident, requesting him to appoint someone to receive the 
ammunition for the King, according to his declaration, and to 
repay him (the petitioner) at the same time certain fees he had 
been obliged to pay to unload the ammunition and have it stored 
at Middelburg, and also the wages promised him for his services 





* Evidently some species of ammunition. 
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during three months and five days at the rate of 80 florins a month, 
likewise 35 angels owed him by the King, and 29 sols de gros, 
which he paid the messenger sent by him to London, together 
with the damage he had suffered in his vessel, with which he had 
been unable to earn anything since his arrival at Middelburg, 
as he would be able to prove. Mr. William Dansell, agent to 
the King of England at Antwerp, replied to him in the English 
ambassador’s presence, that if the petitioner would hand over 
the goods, he (the agent) would give him a letter with which 
he might go to London and receive what was due to him. The 
petitioner remarked at this that if they had intended to pay 
him at all in London they would have done so when he sent his 
messenger thither. Mr. William rejoined that, if the petitioner 
did not give up the goods at once, he would obtain an order 
from the courts here and get possession without paying petitioner 
a penny; so he had better hand them over. The petitioner 
well knows that he would never have received what is owing to 
him had he done so. There are many mariners of this country 
who are unable to obtain payment for similar work, which makes 
it appear as if the English used Flemish vessels in order to avoid 
paying them, the result of which is the destruction of the poor 
Flemings. If there had been any intention of paying the 
petitioner it would have been done at Berwick when they gave 
him 6 sols de gros to buy new sails and cables in place of those 
stolen from him, for otherwise his vessel would have been useless, 
The petitioner therefore begs that the English be not authorised 
to take possession of the goods without paying him what he 
can prove to be his due, that he also may be enabled to pay his 
debts, failing which he will be totally ruined, together with his 
wife and children. 

Copy. French. 

There are several papers on this case which, as they for the 
most part repeat the facts stated above, are not printed. On 
receipt of the petition, the Queen Dowager wrote to Van der 
Delft to obtain payment for the petitioner from the Council. 
The Council replied that the petitioner ought to deliver the goods 
in England, and refused to pay him anything. The petitioner 
then requested to be allowed to sell the goods to the sum due 
to him. The Queen gave him another letter to Van der Delft, 
instructing the ambassador to press the Council for a reply. The 
Council said the petitioner had agreed to deliver the goods at 
Berwick (whence he had in reality set sail on his last voyage), 
and again refused to make any payment. The King also sent 
a letter to the Crown Agent at Antwerp instructing him to take 
possession of the goods, and another to the officers of Middelburg, 
requesting them to raise the arrest, which was unreasonable. - 
As for the petitioner, he might sue for what was due to him in the 
English courts. The petitioner then went to the Crown Agent 
with two other mariners who also claimed payment for similar 
service, and exhibited to him papers in proof of their claims, 
inviting him to bring the matter before the Queen. The agent 
refused, and said that if the ammunition was not given up, the 
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petitioner might know that he and his vessel should be arrested 
the next time he touched at an English port. Then petitioner, 
his associate Lievin Minne, Cornelius Dankarel and Hermann 
Goessius who had stored the goods since the arrest, then requested. 
‘tv be allowed to sell the goods to meet their expenses, which 
by that time amounted to more than the goods were worth. 
The last paper I have found, referring to this affair is an order 
from the Queen Dowager, dated June llth, authorising the 
King of England’s commissioners to take posssesion of the goods 
if they will first give the petitioners security for the moneys 
owing to them. 


May 2. Van DER Derr to the Emperor. 
Vienna, 


Imp.Arch, Sire: According to that which I, Francis Van der Delft, lately 
#17. wrote to your Majesty, that the Lady Mary greatly desired to 
have speech with me, I went to see her ata place some thirty 
miles from here named Woodham Walter,* particularly in order to 
repeat to her that which the memoir brought back by my secretary 
contained. The Lady Mary informed me that she had heard 
through some good friends that it was the Council’s intention to 
deprive her, or at any rate her household, of the mass; and 
having heard also that I had met the Council since, she wished 
to know if they had spoken to me on the subject. She particularly 
desired to know if my secretary had brought back news of any 
determination on your Majesty's part, as she could see that 
except by favour of your Majesty she could hardly hope to escape 
from the danger that threatened her, which went on increasing as 
time passed. She asked me to give her my opinion and advice 
on the matter, being hemned in by necessity. In the first place 
. I told her that your Majesty desired and intended to preserve 
her against all danger and trouble that might threaten her person. 
I then declared to her everything, as your Majesty charged me, 
to induce her to temporise, and I proceeded to give her instances 
of what had occurred in the royal house of France, saying the 
same might also happen to the King her brother, bringing the 
succession to the crown to her. In that event her absence 
would deprive her of the crown, and religion would be set aside 
for good without any hope of mending it, which was a great 
consideration, and touched her conscience closely. She answered 
immediately : “ If my brother were to die, I should be far better 
out of the kingdom ; because as soon as he were dead, before the 
people knew it, they would despatch me too; there is no doubt 
of that, because you know that there is nobody about the King’s 
person or in the government who is not inimical to me. They 
would be so.afraid of me that before the people heard how it had 
pleased God to deal with the King, they would kill me by some 
means or other. I am certain that the Emperor, and all who 
reflect on examples of the past in England, and consider the 
ample opportunity they would have of executing their evil 
plans, and the lack of Treason (i.e. justice) practised here, will 





* About three miles from Maldon in Essex. 
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agree that in order to acquire the kingdom it would be more than 
necessary for me to be out of it in the event you mention. I 
feel certain that the whole country would be favourable to me 
and would set no one in my place in violation of my tights, if 
I were safe myself in a place of safety. May God have my 
brother in His keeping. I desire nothing else except to live 
in peace without burdening my conscience. But as I see clearly 
that I shall not be allowed to do so if I remain here, I am quite 
resolved to withdraw elsewhere, and I hope the Emperor’s Majesty 
and my friends will not fail me. Concerning his Majesty’s advico, 
that I should temporise, even up to the point when they will 
forbid me the mass,—although his Majesty does not believe 
they would really dare to be so insolent,—I would most willingly 
do as it seems best to the Emperor. But I fear I may tarry too 
long; and if the Council were possessed of the same foresight 
that the late King my father had, I should be too late even now 
to save myself. When they send me orders forbidding me the 
mass, I shall expect to suffer as I suffered once during my father’s 
lifetime ; they will order me to withdraw thirty miles from any 
navigable river or sea-port, and will deprive me of my confidential 
servants, and having reduced me to the utmost destitution, the 4 
will deal with me as they please. But I will rather suffer deat 
than stain my conscience. I beg you to help me with your advice, 
so that I may not be taken unawares.” I gave her an account 
of your Majesty’s request that letters-patent might be granted 
to her to enable her to continue in the observance of the ancient 
religion, together with her entire household. I told her that the 
Council had given me a verbal promise last year, as I had been 
anxious to leave them no excuse for attacking her. “¥ dare 
say, "she replied, “that they refused to give it; as they are 
now attempting to deprive me of the mass, and because they 
are about to overthrow all the altars.” 

Sire : I softened the tone of the answer given me by the Council, 
as much as I could, and attenuated their other remarks of which 
I wrote an account to your Majesty in my last letters. But she 
observed : “ It is evident to all, and the whole world may see that 
such people fear no God and respect no persons, but follow their 
own fancy ; and my cause is so righteous in God’s sight, that if 
his Majesty favours me I shall be able to justify it to the whole 
world, and I need take no further justification by delaying until 
Iam past all help.” She appeared to be so extremely distressed 
that I told her she must not doubt that your Majesty would 
welcome her if she could safely make her escape. I added that 
your Majesty entertained great anxiety on that point, because 
of several objections and considerations which I alleged ; and 
that your Majesty had attempted to rescue her by the safer 
means of a marriage with the Infante Don Luis of Portugal, 
which the Council were now about to take up again, and were 
only waiting to hear the means of the said Don Luis, which 
your Majesty had formerly undertaken to ascertain for them. 
For this reason I could ‘give her no better advice than to 
temporise until we could see what would happen. 
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“ This is another point I wished to discuss with you,” said she. 
“During the last few days the Council sent one of their number, 
called Mr. (Sir Edward) North to inform me that the Marquis 
of Brandenburg* had asked for my hand in marriage, and that 
the Council desired to know my inclination. I answered that the 
idea of marriage was furthest from my thoughts, and that 
considering the youth of my brother, I would not consent to a 
marriage or anything else, without the advice and counsel of 
the Emperor whom I considered as a father, being his near relative. 
And he took this answer away with him. Now IT perceive,” 
said she, “‘ that with the excuse of one marriage or the other they 
propose to keep me in suspense until his Majesty is further away, 
and then crush me completely. I must provide against this, 
and I therefore beg you very affectionately to lend me your 
help and inform his Majesty of everything with all haste, so that 
he may assist me. Tell him of the means that I possess as I 
explained to you, and do not forget my most humble recommenda- 
tions to his Majesty’s good grace, and my thanks for the care 
it has pleased him to take of me. Do so in my stead, as I shall 
not write myself for fear of troubling him too often with my 
letters.” 

I advised her at all events to make no move until my secretary 
returned, so that we might know your Majesty’s intention and 
determination ; and she declared she would do so, and carry out 
your Majesty’s pleasure in all things, although the means she 
mentioned could be made use of very soon, and she was afraid to 
delay too long. She repeated that if she had to deal with people . 
who possessed any sense of justice, she would have found your 
Majesty’s advice’ to temporise very good. ‘ But,” said ‘she, 
“as they are wicked and wily in their actions, and particularly 
malevolent towards me, I must not wait till the blow falls. It 
would be too late then to provide a remedy. If the Emperor 
thinks they would never have the insolence to deprive me of the 
mass, he has too good an opinion of them. Did he know them 
ag well as I do, he would think I am delaying too long, considering 
how far they are from God and from the way of righteousness, 
without respect for anyone. I hope therefore, that when he 
shall be fully informed of everything by you he will not put 
off assisting me in my great danger.” 

She had other conversation with me, and always proved 
herself to be wise, prudent and virtuous ; and it would be all 
the more pitiful to see her oppressed and troubled by those who 
are enemies of our faith and unjust. men. 

Therefore, subject to your Majesty’s correction, £ will shortly 
say what I opine, and I will describe in detail, as your Majesty 
commands me, the means I know of for the safety of the said 


* Edward’s Journal mentions the suitor as the Duke of Brunswick, who was 
at the time married ; the Council ook says “the Marquis of Brandenburg’s 
ambassador.” A note by J. G. Nichols in his edition of the Journal suggests 
that Brandenburg’s ambassador may have asked for Mary’s handfor Duke Henry 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel’s son. From the above passage, however, it seems 
more likely that a Brandenburg was Proposing to Mary. Perhaps Albrecht 
Alcibiades ? 
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lady. In the first place, is it necessary to make such haste as 
she recommends? I cannot think otherwise but that they will 
compel the Lady Mary by any and every means to forego the 
observance of our ancient religion, if I consider the ways adopted 
by them to consolidate their domination and abolish the memory 
of the old religion. To this end, they have strengthened their 
party by including the Protector in the Council. They have 
always professed that the Lady Mary was a subject and vassal 
of the King, and as much under the law as the least in the king- 
dom ; and more especially I take into consideration that they 
are about to break their promise to me, as they had granted me 
the celebration of the mass for the Lady Mary and her household. 
When matters come to the worst pass the said lady will be unable 
to help herself, and it will be difficult to help her, because ghe 
will be closely watched. All the good people in the kingdom, 
who are still certainly very numerous, would lose heart and 
hope if the Lady Mary were utterly crushed. They suffer with 
patience now, to avoid the danger of having the blame laid upon 
her shoulders for any attempt they might make to get their wrongs 
redressed, as it happened last year when the peasants rose in 
revolt. I perceived when I appeared before the Council that 
any trouble and dissensions that might occur in the kingdom 
would he attributed to her, because she will not conform with 
their hesesy. The good people here all wish her to be in a place 
of safety, and they would look less to their own immunity. Never- 
theless I believe the Council will not resort to extreme measures 
against her until they reccive your Majesty’s reply concerning 
the estate of the Infante Don Luis. By what I can perceive 
they are now quite inclined to favour the said marriage amd rid 
themselves of the Lady Mary in that way, knowing well that 
they will never bend her to their religion, wherefore they must 
always entertain suspicions and anxiety (on her account). But 
if their new resolve is allowed time to cool, it is to be feared 
that being so changeable, they may take the opportunity of trying 
to put into effect their designs concerning the said lady, and place 
her under restraint after having thus conceded this much (to the 
requirements of justice) that they will have made an attempt 


* to get her married, and not insisted on keeping her here. This 


is the opinion of the Lady Mary, who does not believe they will 
ever allow her to leave the country. My own opinion is to the 
contrary, provided your Majesty will assist in carrying the match 
through. I submit to your Majesty, under correction, that it is 
urgent that your Majesty should incontinently make any 
declaration you propose to utter ; for it is to be feared otherwise 
that they, will not spare the Lady Mary much longer, and she is 
quite determined not to wait here till the blow falls, for any 
consideration whatsoever, of marriage, or any other fortune the 
world can give. With this object in view she has changed her 
abode and withdzawn herself to another house only two miles 
distant from an arm of the sea (whereas her place of Beaulieu is 
four miles further inland), with the excuse of having Beaulieu 
cleaned and repaired, 
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The means she has thought of (for her safety) are these : her 
controller,* who governs her house, and is a very worthy man, 
wise and discreet, and very loyal and competent in her service, 
and has many friends of our religion who bring corn and other 
provisions daily by boat for the use of my lady’s household, has 
undertaken to have a vessel ready, and no one shall know her 
destination except one man, an old and tried friend of his, whose 
faith and loyalty have been proved on many occasions, and are 
known also to the said lady. To this man the controller would 
open his heart, and the Lady Mary with four of her ladies whom 
she trusts more than the rest, and her controller, with two gentle- 
men, one of whom is very rich, but would willingly give up all 
he possesses to follow my lady to a place of safety, will go on 
board the said vessel. There are several others, and rich men 
too, who would willingly follow her, but she dares not trust (her 
secret) to all. She proposes that the chosen ones shall not be 
told of the plan until the hour at night when she shall summon 
them to depart with her; and there is no one in England now 
who knows of this plan except the Lady Mary, the controller 
of her household, myself, and my secretary ; for the man in 
charge of the vessel, though he is entirely trusted, yet knows no 
more at present than that his vessel is to carry the person of the 
controller. 

If this deed is to be done, Sire, it seems to me that the Lady 
Mary’s plan is more suitable than the plan I had excogitated, 
namely, that when your Majesty recalls me, as I most humbly 
beseech that it may please you to do, I should take the longer sea- 
route and keep a vessel or two here ostensibly to convey me, my 
furniture and horses ; and that once I was safely out of the Thames 
T should sail to the mouth of the river that comes up to Malden, 
near my lady's house, when the wind and tide proved favour- 
able. Until the favourable hour I should hang off where no 
suspicions should be aroused. Your Majesty's ordinances con- 
cerning navigation would make the undertaking still safer ; for 
three vessels together, properly armed as they are now supposed 
to be, would frighten away the pirates who up to the present have 
always come up to us. I saw no greater difficulty in the execution 
of this plan than that the wind might fail us. We would beware 
of attempting anything unless the wind was favourable, because 
the people here have a great number of pinnaces, galleys and 
great rowing barges. Your Majesty could checkmate them 
there, by permitting that your vessels now at sea should be 
ordered to go to the sand-banks off the coast of England, under 
colour of protecting me against the pirates and Scots, as the 
English escorted me with their vessels of war when I crossed 
from Dover on my journey to your Majesty. We should make 
for the nearest port on your Majesty’s dominions, according to the 
favour of the wind. This plan would help greatly, and it would 
be necessary to reassure the lady when she found herself out of 
her own house on the open sea. She could carry away nothing 





* Sir Robert Rochester, 
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except her rings and jewels. The plate she uses belongs to the 
King, as I suppose the tapestries and other furniture do. 

There is no doubt that if this plan (the flight) is accomplished, 
they will revenge themselves upon me and lay all the blame on 
my shoulders. I do not fear the Tower (i.e. imprisonment) so 
much as that in a fit of fury they might make me suffer (die). 
If I were ignorant of the whole thing and could transfer the 
blame to someone else I should fear nothing ; and whoever 
succeeds me here need have no fear either, if he be totally ignorant 
of the whole affair. I do not know if your Majesty desires to 
acknowledge yourself aware of the fact or not; but it seems to 
me under correction, as your Majesty knows best what suits your 
affairs, that you might well dissimulate any knowledge, and so 
improve your own case and remain unshaken in your position 
towards the people here, who could be blamed by your Majesty 
for the dangers with which they threatened the Lady Mary. You 
might thus make them responsible for having broken their 
promises and pressed her so hard against all justice; and I* 
can prove it sufficiently if any ulterior justification is required, 
by my own knowledge of what has passed with me. 

I repeat again, Sire, that I remain in my persuasion that all 
I have set down above will be unnecessary if your Majesty will 
give overt proof of desiring the marriage, and carry out the 
conditions settled with Paget. Your Majesty may remember 
the reason why this same match fell through thirteen years ago, 
namely, as I understand, because the dower which it was proposed 
to settle on the said lady was not sufficient in the opinion of the 
late King. 

In the event of these negotiations being so long delayed that 
the Lady Mary should deem it necessary to forestall the danger, 


- I cannot tell what would become of me.’ I therefore beseech your 


Majesty to give me leave to return, and to send another in my 
place. If the match were to fall through (though I believe those 
of the Council will not fail to premote it on their side) it would 
be necessary that he (my successor) should be already on his 
way, so that I might leave before the said lady and help to make 
the sea-passage safe for her. If it is your Majesty’s pleasure, I 
could very well wait for her without being suspected ; nor would 
it rouse suspicions if I went by sea, because I could feign to be 
so ill with my complaint of the gout, that I could not endure 
the journey on horseback. 

Were it not for the proposed marriage the plan would be easier 
to entertain now than it would have been two or three months 
ago; because the English might have entered into some closer 
pact with,France, to your Majesty’s prejudice, if they had had 
some grave source of annoyance. Now they have no means to 
do harm, and no credit, and have given up Boulogne, they have 
nothing more to offer the French, to whom they have also sacrificed 
their reputation. , 

+ Your Majesty orders me to express myself more clearly as to 
why I believe that the good people in England would take courage 
if the Lady Mary were to withdraw from the country. I cannot 
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say anything more than I have said above and written on former 
occasions to your Majesty. The good people suffer oppression 
patiently because they hope for no favour, and because the 
Lady Mary is in as evil a plight ; and because any attempt they 
nfight make (to avenge their wrongs) would be visited upon her 
and she would bear the blame. ‘Their love for their religion, and 
for the virtues of the said lady, make them wish to see her out 
of the reach of harm, and then try their hand to see what they 
can do. If she were over the sea it is very likely that she could 
greatly benefit this kingdom by giving encouragement to the 
good folk, and by showing up in writing to the King and his 
Parliament the evil government (of the Council) whence the ruin 
of the Kingdom will proceed, for she is well aware of everything. 
I have no doubt that several of the principal men here would 
not be sorry if it were done. By these means your Majesty would 
acquire the good-will of a great part of the kingdom, and 
would instil trouble and fear into the minds of those who, believing 
themselves safe, take no account of anyone. I have been told for 
certain that the Marquis of Northampton said he was surprised 
that your Majesty should interfere in the matter of the Lady 
Mary’s religion, because although she is your near relation, her 
relationship to the King is still closer; and that your Majesty 
had no business to interfere in their ordinances and religion, the 
friendship between you and the King being established for the 
purpose of keeping both countries in peace and secure from 
attack by their enemies, and not for your further interference 
in their government here, as the English do not interfere with you, 
This proves what I say. 

Sire: I beseech your Majesty to forgive me if in what I have said 
above I have dared to advance my opinion too far. I have done 
so that your Majesty may thoroughly understand the tenor of 
the affair. I am sending my sccretary with this writing for 
greater security, and to make more ample exposition if need be, 
as he has seen the places mentioned herein. He is ostensibly 
going to solicit my recall before your Majesty’s departure (from 
the Netherlands); and for that purpose I mention the matter 
again in the letters he is known to be carrying on him. 

London, 2 May, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


Van per Detrr to the EMPERor. 

Sire: Since my last letters to your Majesty of the 22nd of 
last month nothing worthy of note has occurred here. Four 
or five days ago there arrived in this town of London, M.v’ Enghien ; 
the son of Montmorency ; and the son of M. de Guise* married 
to my Lady the Sénéchale, who had stayed at Calais, They have 
been received at court at Greenwich and most honourably 
welcomed. They will return to France in three days’ time, 
as Boulogne has been delivered up, “and the first payment of two 





* The Marquis du Maine, who married Louise de Brezé, daughter of Diane de 
Poitiers, Sénéchale of Normandy. 
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hundred thousand crowns made. The English hostages are also 
on their way back. It is said that M. de Guise will proceed hence 
to visit his sister the Queen of Scots. The hostages who first 
came here are to remain until the second payment is made. 

The English soldiers from the Boulonnais are fattly to remain 
at Calais, and the rest to go to Ireland. They propose to retain 
their chief captains for some time yet, for fear of their own people, 
as I hear, lest they may rise again in revolt. All their foreign 
troops have been disbanded except two companies of horse and 
one of foot soldiers that are still in Scotland, I cannot tell for 
what purpose if the inclusion of the Scots is to be accepted. [ 
cannot ascertain this point, as no mention of Scotland is made 
here at present, 

The Earl of Warwick and the Protector are in close communica- 
tion, visiting one another every day ; but I cannot discover what 
the purport of these earnest and constant interviews may be. 

Sire: I amsending my secretary with this letter to your Majesty 
to solicit again that you will grant me your leave to retire from my 
post, which I have occupied during the last six years to my great 
loss. The expense, indeed, is such that I can ho longer bear it, 
as is only too well known. I therefore beseech your Majesty 
most humbly to grant me leave to retire before your Majesty’s 
departure from your Low Countries. 

London, 2 May, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


May 11. Stwon Renarp to the EMpEror. 


Tee Sire : I have written in my preceding letters to your Majesty, 


F290, that the King of France sent MM. du Mortier and Bochetel to 
get the peace lately concluded between France and England sworn 
by the King of that country ; or that those who are empowered 
to do so during his minority should swear it in his name. I 
suppose that the Council, or others chosen and deputed for the 
purpose, will have sworn it. The King of England on the other 
hand has despatched the Deputy-Governor of Calais, otherwise 
known as Lord Cobham, and Secretaries Mason and Petre to the 
King of France to make him swear the peacé*and perpetual 
observance of it. They arrived here at Amiens on the 7th of the 
month with a goodly following and well-equipped, escorted and 
accompanied by M. d’Andelot and several other gentlemen of this 
court. On the following day, the 8th, about nine a’clock in the 
morning a mass to the Holy Ghost was chanted anébglebrated 
with great solemnity in the church of Our Lady. hen the 
mass was over the Chancellor gave the word to the ambassadors 
and deputies of England and answered them too,,on the King’s 
behalf, outlining in general terms the causes that had prompted 
the two princes to treat the peace, tending to the general welfare 
of Christendom, the two sovereigns and their people ; which peace 
having been ratified and accepted, there remained only the 
swearing of it to have it wholly concluded, and the ambassadors 
from England, invested with sufficient authority by their sovereign, 
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were come, he said, to France for the purpose of requesting the 
King to swear it. The Chancellor declared and ‘testified that 
he had held in his own hands the document conferring the 
said authority upon the envoys, had examined it; and found it 
suffivient ; whereupon the King had acceded to their just and 
reasonable requests, and had ordered him to declare it, and to 
draw up in writing the form of the oath according to the wish 


- of the said ambassadors. This was done, as the reading of the 


oath, which was about to take place, would prove. Secretary 
VAubespine at this point took up the document, which was in 
Latin, to read it out ; but the King read it himself and pronounced 
it intelligibly. Then he put his hand on the Gospel of God 
and swore it solemnly as it is the custom to do in such cases, 
signed it, and delivered it over to the English ambassadors who 
accepted and received it. The ceremony was conducted with 
great pomp. The King was surrounded by the Knights of his 
Order, such as M. de Vendéme who arrived at court a week ago, 
amy Lords of Guise, Montpensier, Prince de la” Roche-sur-Yonne, 
the Constable, Count de Villers, Peter Strozzi, the Chevalier Loys(?), 
M. de Longueville, and great numbers of the nobility of France 
who are accompanying the King on this journey to Boulogne. 
The ambassadors to this court were all convened, but I alone- 
was present, as none of the others had arrived. The Deputy- 
Governor of Calais and Secretary Petre are leaving to-morrow for 
England. The King has presented them with silver-gilt plate. 
Mr. Mason will remain as ambassador to the King of France at 


his court ; and he has brought with him and presented to the, 


King a young Italian who says he comes from Pavia. He came 
to see me and made a long speech about his adventures. He said 
he was taken to England as a child, brought up there and called 
tothe King’s service ; that he has spent the greater part of his 
, life at your Majesty’s court, and that he is and has always 


“ been devoted to your Majesty ; that many who had known him 


could testify to this, and he wished to tell me of it, so that if there 
were anything in which I wished to employ him in the service 
of your Majesty, I should not hesitate.to do so because he” was 
-a@ comparative stranger, as I should find his deeds as good as 
his’ Promise. He added that I might perhaps have seen him 
often in company of the Duke of Savoy’s ambassador to your- 
Majesty, and with the English ambassador. I thanked him 
for his visit and the goodwill and affection he professed for your 
Majesty, and said that as he was here together with Mr. Mason 
, hoped I should see him often; and I entered mto no further 
particulars. Perceiving that I answered him coldly, he began 
to say that the English had been compelled to make peace, that 
the country was displeased, and that thé Council who had 


. imposed it (on the country) were keeping soldiers for feng of political 


changes ; that the King of England had not been ab¥é to obtain 


* any assistance in men or money, but on the contrary had been 


forsaken by his friends and had not béen-able to stand against the 
might of France. I replied that I could only acquiesce in the 
peace concluded between them ;- that considering the restitution 
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of Boulogne was effected by @ monetary transaction it was not 
possible to ascribe it to overpowering might or compelling necessity ; 
and that I had no doubt it was all done for the best. Tam writing 
this to your Majesty so that if this personage is known over 
there I may be told. : , 

Next Monday the King is leaving for Boulogne. He has tarried 
here longer than he intended, while Boulogne is being provided 
with better furniture and provisions than the English have 
been willing to leave for the delectation of the French 
court. 

The Pope despatched a messenger to his ambassador to 
inform the King that your Majesty had ordered certain matters 
concerning religion to be discussed with him, and the confusion 
ensuing on the current heresies and errors to be represented to 
him, and the decadence and obvious ruin of the Church and 
her authority that will follow, unless some remedy is provided. The 
ambassador was to declare to the King that the only means of salva- 
tion were to carry on the Council already begun at Trent: Your 
Majesty had called together a general Diet in Germany, and before 
assigning (the time and place) you had desired to ascertain the inten- 
tion of his Holiness, so that the point might be disposed of with those 
states of the Empire where the error had its first beginning and 
growth. His Holiness, knowing that it was more than necessary 
to take steps to safeguard the interests of religion, had granted 
your Majesty’s request that the Council should be continued and 
finished at Trent, provided the German states would submit 
to the observance of its decisions. His Holiness desired the King 
to be informed, and wished him to be exhorted affectionately 
to support and assist, as far as he was able for the sake of she 
pious zeal he had always shown in matters of religion, the con- « 
tinuation of the Council, and to send his deputies, so* that, the 
Council might be effected witha good and Christian understangjn 
(between all princes), provided the states of the Empife woul 
submit to reason. This morning the .Nuncio had an audience 
of the King and Constable. I will do my best to ascertain what 
answer he was given, and inform your Majesty... . : 

Amiens, 11 May, 1550, 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 


Tue Emperor to Epwarp VI. . 

We have repeatedly been requested by our dear and. loyal 
councillor and ambassador resident at your court, M. Frangois 
Van der Delft, to grant him leave to retire from his post, and 
recall him to, us, considering how long he has held his office, 


-and his frequent indispositions and sufferings from the gout, whieh 


unfitghim for the daily pursuits required by our service.‘ We 
have this day granted him leave to return and are writing to 


. him to start on his*way as soon as possible, so that he may present. 
himself here before we start on our distant travels. We are 


sending to you to take his place and present. our excuses for 
withdrawing him for some’time, our dear and faithful Councillor 
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‘and Master of Requests M. Jehan Scheyfve,* beseeching you to 


listen to him and give him credence as to ourselves, and to grant 
him good and favourable hearing on all and sundry occasions 
when need may be, as we shall do to your ambassador, in 


“accordance with the true and perfect confederation and friendship 


between us, our countries and subjects. 

Brussels, 13 May, 1550. 

Copy. French. 

Tue Emperor’s Instructions to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 

You will depart with the greatest promptitude consonant 
with your convenience, and on your arrival you will call on 
M. Francois Van der Velft, to whom you will communicate these 
our instructions, declaring to him that, in accordance with his 
urgent requests that we should recall him and nominate another 
ambassador, and in consideration of his long services in the 
post he holds, and his ill-health, and of his desire to render an 
account of his mission before we depart and travel so far from 
these countries that he cannot, owing to his indisposition, follow 
us, we have most willingly granted him leave to return. We 
have chosen you to go and reside in England for some time 
as our ambassador, and we have scent you at present so that 
he may find means of leaving all the sooner, after introducing 
you to the King and Council, which he may do on the very occasion 
of his leave-taking, as we have written to him. He will instruct 


_ you on the condition of the business he has in hand at present, so 


that you may follow in the same path and make your reqtests 
accordingly. He will show you the instructions that were given 
to him when he departed hence to go and take up his post, and 
five of six or our last letters to him, with as many of those he has 
written to us. He will moreover communicate to you whatever 
else besides scems to him advisable for your better instruction 
on the business you have to treat. He will declare and deliver 
over to you all the means and expedients he has employed to 
ascertain and understand current events over there, and you 
will be careful to send us information thereon, and of all events 
that come to your knowledge. We will cause you to be specially 
and clearly informed of our intentions when we desire to charge 
you with the conduct of fresh negotiations, on matters concerning our 
service. You will use your accustomed diligence, prudence and dex- 
terity, as circumstances require, and as we fully trust you to do. 

Brussels, 13 May, 1550. i 

Copy. French. = 


* This diplomatist is variously ‘referred to by historians as Scheyfne, Schyfre 





- ete., but his own signature, which I have seen under scores of his despatches, 


admits of doubt on one letter only: whether the n&ime was Scheyfwe or Scheyfve. 
Sometimes the writer uses the character %, sometimes not. However, the 
character % was employed indifierently for u and v in tho middle of the sixteenth 
century. There can be no question as to how the name was pronounced, as 
in the text of letters signed in his usual manner, the ambassador always refers 


“to himself as Scheif or Scheyff, and is se referred to by the Emperor and Queen 


Dowager. I therefore adopt the form Scheyfve, for the name was clearly 
pronounced as one syllable. 

+ The substance of the above, where it concerns Van der Delft, is repeated 
in a letter to him of the same date. Vienna, Imp. Arch., E. 18. 
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JEHAN SCHEYFVE and Francois Van per Derr to the 
Emperor. 


Sire: The day after my arrival in London, on the 19th of this 
month, we asked for an audience that we might present your 
Majesty’s letters to the King. The next day but one was assigned 
to us. The lords of the Council gave us a good welcome, and 
led us before the King, who received us very graciously and gave 
signs of great pleasure on seeing your Majesty's letter. He read 
it at once by himself and after reading it gave an account 
thereof to the lords of his Council, and enquired after your 
Majesty’s good health. After I, Van der Delft, took leave of the 
King I joined the lords of the Council. Among other things 
concerning private individuals, we spoke of the nomination 
of commissioners to discuss the matter of the bulwark near 
Gravelines and the seizure of the French vessel which took place 
there, with sufficient powers to clear up the differences concerning 
the frontiers near St. Omer mentioned in the Queen’s* letter. 
They replied that the commissioners should be sent at once ; 
and as on your Majesty’s side a man of letters (homme de lettres) 
was deputed for this business, they would send one too, whose 
name was Dr. Cook. 1 then took my leave of them, I, Van der 
Delft, and they were pleased to note the appointment of Scheyfve 
in my place. I am now ready to start as soon as the wind will 
favour me, as I shall make the journey by water because of my 
indisposition. 

A Scotsman named Lord Erskine (sie)t, who called himself an 
ambassador, was here for a few days lately, and in frequent 
communication with my Lords of the Council. His business 
is kept very secret. He left for France, saying he would return 
within twenty days and would hope to find here the answer to 
certain letters he despatched hence to the Queen of Scotland. 

Yesterday M. de Chatillon and the Rhinegrave arrived here, 
with six galleys, well equipped. Great preparations for their 
entertainment were made here in London. The King has returned 
for the same reason. They brought with them, as we hear, one 
of the four Presidents of the parliament of Paris, and M. de 
Pot to reside here as ambassador. They are supposed to go 
back in three days’ time. 

The King’s secretary, Pieter Verant (sic) a native of Lucca, 
will depart shortly to go to Venice as ambassador. 

London, 23 May, 1550. 

In Scheyfve’s hand, signed by him and by Van der Delft. French. 


JeHan ScHEYFVE to the QueEN DowaceEr. 


Madam : I arrived in this place on the 19th of this month, 
and had it not been for the heavy storm that prevented me from 
crossing from Calais to Dover, I would have gained more than 





ae) fs 
* Queen Dowager of Hungary, Regent of the Netherlands. 
+ Thomas, Master of Erskine, eldest surviving son of Lord Erskine, 2 
a referred to as Peter Vunnes (e.g., Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Il, 
p. . seen 
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a day. Ambassador Van der Delft and I, Scheif (sic), have 
been received by the King and his Council, as your Majesty 
will see from the duplicate of our letters to the Emperor, which 
will also inform your Majesty of our negotiations and the news 


‘current here. 


I did not fail to present your Majesty’s recommendations to 
the King, as you commanded me. As for the Lady Mary, I will 
await an opportunity, for she is staying over 30 leagues from 
here, and the ambassador is going so soon. 

London, 23 May, 1550. 

Holograph. French. . 


Stwon Renarp to the Emppror. 


Sire : In order to seal and sanction the treaty of peace between. 
France and England, the King made his entry into the town of 
Boulogne on the 16th of the present month, and took possession 
of it and of the Bowonnais. He stayed there three days, and 
visited the forts in the neighbourhood, such as Ambleteuse, 
Boulemberg, the tower of Ardres, the Great Fort and Fort Chatillon. 
The town of Boulogue and the tower of Ardres were found to be 
incredibly strong, well provided with every engine and device 
thanks to the improvements made by the English; more 
especially (worthy of note) were the second fort they built near 
the tower of Ardres, and the artifice by which they brought 
spring water to Boulogne. The King is considering a project 
for pulling down the fort of Boulemberg and building a wall from 
Fort Chatillon to the Great Fort, creating a town between the 
two by compelling the inhabitants of the villages now destroyed 
to build there. He proposes to complete the fortifications of 
Ambleteuse and Blanquency (Blackness). During his sojourn 
at Boulogne he reviewed twelve or thirteen ensigns of Gascons 
and French soldiers who were still in the Boulonnais; and as 
these men are the pick of the soldiers of his kingdom he decided 
to keep them in the Boulonnais and thereabouts until he could 
determine what should be done with them. The King granted 
500 or 1,000 crowns for the re-building of the church destroyed 
by the English, besides giving a silver image of Our Lady to the 
said church ; and following his example, several princes and 
lords joined together to defray the cost of rebuilding it. The 
King left M. de Senarpon as governor of the place; and after 
settling local business, and rewarding several lamed and invalided 
soldiers, he turned his steps towards Ardres for the purpose of 
visiting his frontiers, and proceeded trom Ardres to Thérouanne, 
Hesdin, and Doullens. He must be at the last mentioned place 
to-day, where he will stay one night, and return by the post to 
St. Germain. 

The only judgment one can give on this treaty of peace, is that 
it was concluded because the English were utterly destitute of 
resources, or because the members of the Council were bought 
by the small sum that was paid to them. I gather that both 
causes helped. They lacked men, money, and victuals; the 
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people in England were torn by sedition and rebellions ; promises 
and presents were made to several members of the Council, and 
Guidotti*, the Florentine, is said to have rendered signal service 
to the French on this occasion. I hold that God hag permitted 
this to happen as a punishment to the English for their excesses 
in matters of religion, far greater than any committed in Germany. 

When the captain commanding Boulogne received the letters 
from the English Council with the command to deliver up the 
town, he sighed and said that if the King understood what he 
was doing and the importance of the fortress of Boulogne, he 
would not permit the restitution to be made. He did not -blame 
the King in any way, but the Council, who would rue what they 
were doing. The English exonerate themselves by declaring 
that they were forsaken by their friends and especially by your 
Majesty. They reckoned on your remembering their promptness 
and goodwill on the occasion of your Majesty’s last war against 
France, since which time they have had to sustain a French war 
to their own detriment and loss of prestige. ‘They profess that your 
Majesty will find out with time that it had been better to help 
them to keep the Boulonnais than allow it to pass into the hands 
of the French... . 

(News from Rome that the Pope is disappointing the French 
by refusing to give them their way in the Parma question.) 

I have been told that the King and his Council are perplexed 
to know what to do concerning the Council (of Trent), whether he 
shall send his deputies, consent, delay, or refuse. The Venetians 
are urging him to make difficulties about sending (his deputies), 
and represent to him that your Majesty’s efforts tend to the 
reformation of religion and to establish and increase your potver. 
If the Council is held during your Majesty’s lifetime, the whole 
Empire will rally round you, which is the whole might of 
Christendom ; and you will be able to realise all your plans and 
undertakings quickly and thoroughly. If the King puts off 
sending his deputies other princes will imitate his example, and 
the Council will not be concluded in so short a time as the Pope 
would wish for your Majesty’s sake. Some fresh disturbance will 
occur, cither from the Turk, the Shareef, or the Germans ; or 


“something else will hinder your Majesty. By gaining time the 


King will strengthen his kingdom, his friendship and alliances ; 
and they also represent that the King of England will send no 
ON. 4 

Amiens, 24 May, 1550. 

Duplicate or decipherment. French. 


Epwarp VI. to the EMprror. 
We have received your letters, sent through MM. van der Delft 


and Jehan Scheyfve, your Master of Requests in ordinary, and . 


have understood fram them that in consideration of the long 


sojourn here and ill-health of the said Van der Delft, you have ° 





* He is referred to almost invariably as “Le Vidoto.” 
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given him leave to return, and have appointed in his place the 
said M. Scheyfve. We should have been well-pleased if the said 
Van der Delft, who has ever shown himself devoted to the 
_ continuation and increase of our perfect friendship and alliance, 
had continued in his post. But in consideration of the reasons 
set forth above we are pleased that he should withdraw and 
return to you. We can only testify here that he has always dealt ® 
wisely and loyally in the discharge of the duties of his office ; 
and we beseech you very affectionately to keep him in special 
commendation. As for M. Scheyfve, he is very welcome here ; 
and he shall have ready access to our person whenever Hfe shall 
have occasion to negotiate with us, and we will give him a good 
and favourable hearing, as the good and perfect alliance and 
amity between us, our countries and subjects demand. 
Westminster, 27 May, 1550. 
Signed. French. 


May 28. Count pE Rev, to the QuEEN DowaGErR. 
Brussels, 7 
L.A. 46. (Extract.) 
Madam : I have received a letter from your Majesty, by which 
T have seen that you intend to take steps to stop the oppressions 
and depredations visited by the Scots, private individuals and 
savages, upon the subjects of this country, which will be an 
excellent piece of work. I wholly approve of the method your 
Majesty describes, and believe it to be more effective and less 
expensive than any other. I will carry it into effect myself, and 
will write to Bruges, Franeker* and other cities on or near the 
. coast to induce them to adopt your Majesty’s plan, which is so 
much to their own advantage that I do not think they will refuse. 
I will inform you of their reply. The ship I have had built might 
be ready in time; but those who are competent advise me to 
allow the planks 1o dry another month or six weeks, which T have 
decided to do, fearing to lose everything. 
(The letter ends with a report of talk heard from French merchants 
in Flanders, to the effect that war will soon break out between the 
King of France and the Emperor.) 
Brussels, 28 May, 1550. 
Holograph. French. 


June 6. Van ver Derr to the EMPEROR. 


Tee eh: Sire: A fresh difficulty occurred as we were about to put into 


E17. effect the plan concerning the Lady Mary. For fear that the 
peasants might rise again as they did last year, all the good folk 
who had something to lose were orderéd to keep strict watch 
by night and allow no one to pass from one village to another 
unless they could give a good account of their errand. The 
order was carried out so strictly all over the country that there 
were no roads or cross-roads, no harbours or creeks, nor any 
passage or outlet that was not most carefully watched during 
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~ the whole night. The Lady Mary sent word to me that she 


would not accept my excuses for not taking leave of her personally, 
thus making me know that she desired to speak to me on this 
subject. The business was a difficult one to carry thyqugh at any 
time ; and it seemed to me positively dangerous to attempt it 
then, considering the fresh difficulties that had arisen, while those 
we had foreseen were not quite removed. No boat was ready 
to sail from the harbour. One will have to be sent from here* 
under colour of carrying corn to sell to her houschold, as happens 
daily. It is useless to trust to English vessels. The man she 
had expected to serve her in this matter would not leave his 
native country, and was left in ignorance of the plan. The 
vessel for carrying the corn should be hired from Ostend, because 
the vessels of that place usually frequent the said harbour} and 
because they are safer on the ‘shoals, being smaller and lighter 
than the others. My secretary would go on board, and feign to 
be the merchant owning the corn. The Lady Mary’s controller 
would be informed of the vessel’s arrival through a cousin of his 
who is to share in the adventure. They (the Lady Mary and her 
company) would travel by devious ways and give the night-watch 
the slip or overpower them by superior numbers, the watchmen 
being usually not more than ‘six or seven together. The Lady 
Mary was for brooking no delays, had I not insisted very particularly 
on the advantages of this new plan, as the success of the other 
seemed to me doubtful, or at any rate difficult. She held that 
the dangers and difficulties attending the first plan were lesser 
evils, compared to the danger of losing the advantage of the escort 
of your Majesty’s ships; and that she would always have to 
face the danger of going from her house to the boat, which wdéuld 
not grow less with the delay. She affirmed that she was deter- 
mined to trust to Providence, as it was clear that the undertaking 
would ever be fraught with danger, and put her plans into effect. 
She was determined not to forego the advantages afforded her 
by the event of my departure, and asked me to send a fishing- 
boat that [ had hired for all eventualities. When I saw her 
so determined, and that she would fall into utter despondency if 
she were to forego the opportunity of the escort of your Majesty’s 
vessels for the joumey, I advised her to temporise a few days 
longer, to allay the suspicions that her prolonged sojourn near 
the coast might have aroused among her household, and perhaps 
my too frequent interviews with her might have fostered. I 
recommended her to neglect nothing that could contribute to her 
safety, and promised her that [ for my part would not fail to 
solicit your Majesty that the vessels {of the escort) might be 
ready to proéect her later, as they were then. I assured her that 
I should be present in person, as she seemed to cling to me, and 
1 would never spare myself in her service. But above everything 
this business must be put through safely. All the tribulations 
she had been visitedewith in the past would be as nothing to the 


* The ambassador is writing from Turnhout. 
tT Maldon. 
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troubles she might®have to endure if -the undertaking 
were to be unwisely conducted. She proposed to wear a disguise 
and go on foot to avoid meeting the watch. But the company of 


_ ys her four ladies, Sire, would always-have been a hindrance. It is 


June 6. 
Vienna, 
Imp. Arch, 
E17. 


essential to adhere to the plan of the boat for carrying corn, becaude 
it could enter the harbour without giving rise to’ suspicions and 


_ would not in any case be sent there until we had news through” 


a messenger, who should not himself be aware of the real import 


of the messages he carried, that my Lady was ready to start.:_ 


The Lady Mary would then* return to Woodham Walter, on a false 
rumour that the plague had broken out in her house; sh could 
give her people leave to withdraw, and without rousing suspicions 
go with a few of her household to the said place, as it is her, 
custom to do in a case of necessity. 

No one here shall know where I and my secretary have gone 
(if, as Van der Delft proposes, he returns to England to carry 
off the Lady Mary); but they shall be told that I have departed 
to-join your Majesty in Germany, and render an account of my 
charge. I have neglected to do this up to the present, not ey 
because of my illness, but to avoid giving colour to any (eventual) * 
suspicion that your Majesty had a share in this business. I 
therefore came here to the Queen (Dowager of Hungary), and 
represented to her what is said above, urging the necessity of 
keeping the said vessels manned for some time longer, under colour 
of making some attack on Scotland. Your Majesty will consider 
whether it be advisable that M. d’Eecke who was entrusted 
with their equipment should be let into the secret and look after 
the business better, as it would be unsuitable for mesto have 
much to do with the captain of the said vessels. Moreover, 
Maldon is towards Scotland}; and the Scots commit frequent , 
outrages there against your Majesty’s subjects. They took two 
vessels laden with corn, the tide before the arrival of your warships. 
When I left Gravesend to go and meet Captain Meckere{ four 
principal galleys of the King’s navy set sail too, carrying on board 
some of the soldiers that had served at Boulogne. It was said 
that this was done as a measure of safety against the French, who 
had arrived with six galleys and were to put off again the same 


a 


day. Others opined that it was done because ofthe presence *. 


of your Majesty's warships at the mouth of the Thames, where 
they had lain ten days, without, however, doing any.damage to 
anyone. 

Turnhout, 6 June, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the EMPEROR. - 

Sire: My predecessor left with me on his departure certain 
documents relating to my post. The substance of them is such, 
and the matter they refer to in such condition, that your Majesty’s 





* When a vessel from Ostend arrived in England. 

+ i.e., Maldon is near the sea-route to Scotland. . 

t In 1554, Meckere was Chief et Vice-Admiral General dee naviree de guerre de 
PEmpereur, 
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inteation and pleasure musf determine the issue; and therefore 
my predecessor and I agreed together that nothing should be 


“déne until he had reported fully to your Majesty and held a 


communication with-you. I shall wait for orders before taking 
any steps. 28 

On the 29th of last month the French ambassadors and envoys 
were received in full Council for a lengthy and protracted inter- 


view. The King went afterwards to see the games of tilting of 


French and English gentlemen, together with some Italians and 
Spaniards. They lasted about three hours, during which time 
- “de Chatillon was in close conversation, as far as one could 


‘judge of a secret nature, with the King. The games provided * 


by the Frenchmen here, on water and on land, have given great, 
sétisfaction to a certain number of the English ; but the gentle- 
men were saying that the Frenchmen would deceive them in the 
end. On the last day of May they departed, to the great relief 


- of the English, as I heard.” The four of them, including the 


secretary, received handsome presents of silver-gilt plate valued 


at fifteen or sixteen thousand (sic) ducats. Since their departure 


it has been generally held for certain that the King intends to 
make a progress through his realm to show himself to his people, 
and subdue them by showing them clemency. 

My Lord the Vidame* is often in the King’s company. He 
takes him away from his books and his master’s lessons, saying 
to him: “ What need has your Majesty of so many books te 
And he leads him away to. play. 

They have raised a thousand foot soldiers who they say 
will be employed on ten or twelve warships that are being 
manned to be stationed round about the coast. I have heard that. 


. twerity ships or more are to be got ready, and more men to be 


levied. Rumour has it that this is being done for fear of your 
Majesty, because your warships are sailing off the coast of 
England. Also, that your Majesty is making great preparations 
in (for attacking) Ireland, and all gentlemen, noblemen and 
merchants are said to entertain a great fear that your Majesty 
may declare war because of religion, and for other causes too. 
Some believe it will be soon, as they are in a very low condition, 
and divided among themselves. Moreover, they have no closer 
understanding with France. Others say that on the contrary they 


“are negotiating and keeping close watch (on your Majesty’s move- 


ments) with France; and that your Majesty will no doubt 
bide the time till the peasants in England have gathered in their 


corn and filled their granaries, because they will then rise, as the 


promises that were made to them have been empty and fruitless. 
The peasants are not permitted to keep weapons in their houses? 
under heavy penalties. Their dwellings are carefully searched. 
The gentlemen whose seats are in the open country have charge 
of a certain number of foot soldiers, to prevent the peasants from 
assembling, as it iseforbidden on pain of death that more than 
ten should assemble together. 





* The Vidame of Chartres, to whom Scheyfve refers as*“ M. de Vidasine.” 
We. 37994, Sp. 7 
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A few’ mor® foot-soldiers have bgen levied here; but the 
exact number is not known. A certain number of men have 
come from Calais, and some say that, all told, they will be about 
eight thousand; some say more. About twenty captains and 
other officers have been retained, foreigners all of them, Spaniards, 
Italians, and others. The rest have been sent away. 

. It is rumoured that the condition of all the foreigners now in 
England, and’ their time of residence in the country will be 
inquired into. As far as I can make out from conversations with 
the lords of thé Council and others, it seems to me that all their 
actions may be ascribed to the fears I have detailed above. 

During the last three months more than twenty or thirty vessels 
laden with corn have arrived here. The English are very much 
pleased about it, as they were in great need, caused by the 
last year’s peasants’ revolt. 

It is rumoured that the King of France has now offered to 
make his second payment of two hundred thousand crowns, 
due in August, to the King of England, but I do not know why, 
or on what terms. The King and his Council have not accepted 
the offer. 

The wedding of my Lord Warwick’s son to the daughter of 
the Protector, was celebrated on the 3rd of this month at a 
certain house belonging to the said Protector, called Sion House, 
situated on the river about five miles from London. The Earl of 
Warwick was not present. It is said that the two mothers have 
made the match. My Lord the Vidame was invited. He 
rehearsed a fine pe ne and entertained the ladies bravely. 
The King gave the bride a ring worth about forty pounds sterling 
at the banquet ; but as for her dowry, I have not yet found out 
the amount, 

It is held here for certain that the English are at peace with 
Scotland, both by virtue of the publication of the peace between 
France and England, which included the Scots also, and because 
of the reasons given in the letters I have referred to above* ; 
besides other reasons too. 

It is said that five or six Scottish vesscls are hanging off the 
English coast, and even as near as the mouth of the Thames, 
which is a river passing through this town, waiting for prey. 
During the last fortnight or three weeks some of your Majesty,s 
subjects have been pillaged and robbed. 

Sire : Ihave enquired as carefully as possible whether my Lord 
(sic) Erskine, the Scottish ambassador mentioned in the joint letter 
of my predecessor and myself, who came here recently and was 
to return (from France) within forty days, during which time 
the Queen of Scots was to declare herself on the inclusion of the 
Scots in the treaty between France and England, has returned here, 
or if someone else has come instead of him. I can get no private 
or public information on the subject ; but events show pretty 
clearly how matters stand in that respect. Whilst writing this 
letter I have heard that some personage has just arrived here 





* The letters and documents left by his predecessor. 
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from Scotland? will find.out all I caga‘andtinform your Majesty 
of the business if possible. I was told at the same time that 
the Queen of Scots was.dead.  - io 

I laid. before the Council the matter of the bulwark erected near 
Gravelines, of the seizure of French vessels* in the same place, 
and of the delimitation of the frontiers as the Queent had ordered 
me to do, and as your Majesty will see by the duplicate of my 
letter to the Queen. I afterwards remonstrated with them on 
cases concerning private merchants, subjects of your Majesty ; 
and among others, that of a certain seaman from Flushing. He 


* came to the mouth of the Thames with a boat from the said place, 


and was boarded by a Scottish vessel, and told he was lawful 
prize, although the said seaman protested that he was within the 
jurisdiction of England. His boat was taken up the river to 
London, notwithstanding his protestations, and sold: with every- 
thing on board to an English merchant who was quite well aware 
of the nature of the prize. The boat is still in his possession. 
The above-mentioned scaman had petitioned the Council to obtain 
restitution of his property ; but he was referred to the Admiralty 
Court. The Admiral was present when I made my remonstrances 
and I declared that the proceedings seemed to me very strange, 
considering that the seizure was the deed of a Scotsman, an 
enemy of the King and his kingdom. I said this to make them 
understand (the import of) what passed between them and your 
Majesty, as they maintaincd that the Scots were still their 
enemics, and that they continued at war with them, saying that 
events would bring out the truth. To continue where [ left off, 
I said thore was no necessity to refer the seaman to the Admiralty 
Court, there to be harried and made to suffer delay and procras- 
tination without any visible cause or reason. The Admiral 
remarked upon this that he had recently arrested a Scotsman. 
I replied that it was a good beginning, and that the King’s four 
vessels passed in front of the said Scots when they escorted the 
commissioners across to France. The Council told me they could 
not interfere in matters of the Admiral’s jurisdiction, and that 
the case should be referred to him. I replied that the King and 
his Council were higher in authority than my Lord Admiral, 
and could order him to act in a certain manner (if they chose), 
especially in so clear and notorious a case. There was no need 
to bring an action in this instance, as the circumstances were 
so well known that they established a clear claim which should 
be allowed. The sovereign’s authority was paramount ; and he 
was a competent judge, specially bound (to give judgment) 
by the nature of his office. At the most, the payment of a 
nominal sum, which the seaman was able and willing to pay, should 
suffice. They all said together that they would grant the 
application. I have heard since that they sent officers to arrest 
the Scotsman, and that they ordered the goods bought by the 
English and others from them (sic) to be detained until further 
order. . 





* On p. 18 only one vessel is mentioned. 
} Dowagor of Hungary, Regent of the Netherlands, 
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One of-my people told me that yestetday he saw several objects 
being carried about the streets, which the man who carried them 
said were intended for casting artillery. 

“My Lord the Vidame is spreading a rich banquet to-morrow 
evening, which they say will cost him two thousand crowns. 
All the ambassadors are invited, and the members of the Council 
also. There is some talk of the King going too. 

London, 6 June, 1550. 

Cipher, signed. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEeEN-DowacER. 


Madam: In accordance with the letters of your Majesty, I 
went to the Council yesterday. JI laid their contents before them ; 
and remonstrated with them upon the matter. I mentioned 
first what had passed concerning the nomination of commissioners 
to inquire into the erection of the bulwark near Gravelines, the 
seizure of French vessels in the same place, and the differences 
about the boundary. I asked if the commissioners on their side 
were ready, and the commission duly despatched. They replied, 
yes. I asked for a duplicate of the said commission, and that 
your Majesty’s letters, which my predecessor had left with them 
for their guidance in the drawing-up of the said commission, 
should be returned to me.~ The letters were returned to me; 
and after some debating the duplicate copy of the commission 
was granted to me. It was qualified, however, as being given as 
a personal gratification to me. I thanked them, but declared 
that my request was well-founded, required for the discharge of 
my duty and otherwise: As they said that their commissioners 
wore ready, I requested that a near date should be appointed for 
their meeting the envoys of his Majesty without further delay, 
as they had been disappointed twice already. Acts were com- 
mitted, I said, which infringed his Majesty’s rights and impeded 
his service; and after talking this over among themselves in 
my presence, they presented their excuses, as they did before. 
Concerning the rights and service, they replied gualia contra. 
They accepted an appointment for the 23rd of this month, when 
the commissioners will find themsclves at Gravelines. I have 
desired to inform your Majesty, so that I may know whether that 
date will suit the convenience of his Majesty’s envoys, and I 
have written to the same effect to the captain of Gravelines. 

I made ample complaint to the Council concerning the violence 
and oppression used here against the merchants and subjects of 
his Majesty, and the taxes and exactions levied from them, guiding 
myself by the copy of the letter which your Majesty wrote to me 
expressly for the purpose. > 

I represented to them that their proceedings effectually checked 
the flow of trade and interrupted free commerce between the two 
countries, which nature had favoured, and the friendship and 
peace between the two sovereigns and the treaties of perpetual 
alliance and intercourse were intended to foster. The course 
adopted by the toll-gatherers and other officers was a direct 
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infringement of the said treaties, which should be jealously 
guarded and faithfully executed, as the Emperor for his part 
did not fail to do. Particularly, I said, this should: be observed, 
as the King’s subjects were most graciously received and gonsidered 
in his Majesty’s dominions ; well-treated, and ever better respected. 
and more highly favoured than his own subjects, which the 
Council could not pretend to ignore, the matter being notorious. 
After the reductions which had been discussed and agreed upon 
by the envoys of both sovereigns at Bourbourg, the said imposi- 
tions and exactions should cease. These would otherwise become 
empty and fruitless, and would yield no benefit, whereas they 
ought to sanction the good friendship and perpetual alliance referred 
to above and ensure the whole effect of the said treatics and 
intercourse. His Majesty was pleased to propose and request 
that fresh negotiations should take place, to enable the subjects 
of both realms to be treated reasonably henceforth, and suppress 
and abolish all undue exactions and charges. Let the time 
and place be appointed for the discussion and redress of the 
differences and wrongs referred to. They replied that they 
earnestly desired to foster the friendship and perpetual alliance 
between the two sovereigns, and keep the treaties and con- 
ventions, which they did not think they had diminished or 
infringed, nor contravened what was scttled at Bourbourg, which 
Thad referred to as reductions, and which they desired to support 
and observe, But my complaints were too general, and they 
requested me to name instances of merchants and subjects of the 
Emperor said to have been oppressed, specifying the nature of 
the offence, and naming at the same time the officers and tax- 
gatherers who were guilty. When this was done, and they had 
acquired certain indications of the violences complained of, the 
guilty parties should be punished according to their deserts, as 
the King had forbidden the committing of such acts. I replied 
that there was no need to make any particular mention of this 
or that merchant subject of his Majesty, because all merchants 
and subjects of his Majesty who traded with England were treated 
alike and suffered equally. The King’s prohibition had no 
results ; and considering that the customs officers had usurped the 
same right for sometime past, they must have found it profitable 
to continue in their practises ; and therefore they deserved to be 
still more severely punished. I was surprised that they should 
dare to disobey the King’s prohibition if it was seriously made. 
No proofs were necessary to support my statements, as the 
mattcr was notorious; but if evidence were required the said 
merchants and subjects might summarily and sufficiently assert 
and prove what I said. 

Concerning the quality and nature of the tolls and taxes, Inamed 
the dues* of poundage and tonnage, groundage, package, beck- 
money (sic, t.e., beacon money), cocket-money, which had all 

* In the Archives at? Brussels (R.A. Prov. 13), there is a full report, dated 
July 19th, 1541, of the taxes, harbour and customs-dues that Flemish merchants 
wero obliged to pay on entering or leaving England, together with a schedule 


giving the exact duty levied on 800 i icties of merchandi: 
As the orasdont-vodiiteie, AneidtiG ac. cece 7 
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greatly increased since the year 1495, though tlicy had ‘existed 
before. I also named rendegelt (2), licentiegelt, entregelt, search- 
money. They persisted in their remarks about the general 
character of the complaint and demanded proof, as stated above. 
As to the list of taxes, they said they had never h ard the names 
and did not understand what I meant. I replied that the names 
were English, and they could understand them better than I; 
that the words were familiar enough to the toll-gatherers and 
customs officers, and particularly to the envoys who went to 
Bourbourg,—some of whom were present,—and who specially 
rejected some of them, and moderated others. I referred them 
to the text of the answer given by the envoys of the King to the 
grievances and complaints made by the commissioners on his 
Majesty’s side. They repeated what they had said before, although 
I explained to them the meaning and import of the said taxes. 





English Council usually maintained to have been levied for 100 years past, whilst 
the Emperor’s ambassador voiced Flemish merchants’ assertions to the efiect that 
they were of recent introduction, and that their application was consequently 
prohibited by the cummercial convention regulating taxes on shipping and 
tariffs between England and the Low Countries, I append a summary of the 
principal duos levied in 1541, which will also throw light on the nature of the 
charges specified in this letter :— 

Duos which merchants entering England with their ships laden with goods 
are obliged to pay: 

For beaconage (beacon money in present letter): the upkeep of stakes to 
guide shipping in the Thames, every foreign ship now pays twopence stirling, 
equal to three groats in Flemish money ; whoreas no charge was made 18 or 20 
yoars ago. 

When tho master of a vessel arrives near London he is obliged to pay fourpence 
(6 groats Flemish) for anchorage. 

For groundage he pays fourpence ; and 20 years ago no charge was made. 

As soon as his ship is at anchor, the master is obliged to go to the custom house 
and there write a declaration of the goods he has on board ; for which he pays 
twopence. ‘his done, he delivers the declaration to the controllers and clerks 
of the customs, and pays twopencoe. 

Every merchant arriving at Dover from Calais has to pay threepence for each 
time he crosses the sea. 

Every merchant who has goods in his ship is obliged to furnish a declaration 
of these goods in his ship under pain of confiscation ; half to the King and half 
to the informant or officer. 

After this, the merchant is obliged to make a detailed specification, for which 
he pays 8 pence; and this charge is of recent introduction. 

The customs officers have made it a rule that they must be present at the 
opening of every bale, package, barrel, etc., and if the merchant is found to have 
more of any commodity than he declared, the difference is confiscated. Beyond 
this again, the foreign merchant suffers heavy loss because he is often forced 
to wait eight or ten days before he is able to get his goods opened, the result of 
which is that the English morchants frequently sell all their goods before the 
foreigners get theirs on the market. 

Flomish merchants are not allowed to lay their vessels alongside the quay, 
but must pay for boats to take their goods on shore, at the rate of fourpence 
per bundle, package or barrel. This imposition, known as lightage, is not levied 
from the English, and increases our merchants’ expenses by two Livres (Flemish) 
per ship or more. = 

The customs officers force our merchants to deposit securities to the value 
of their goods to answer for it that. they spend the money obtained for the goods 
in buying more merchandise in England, or give it out at exchange to other 
merchants here (7.e., to make sure that the Flemings do net take money out 
of the country). A fee of twelvepencé is exacted for this formality, which 
amounts to nine patards (Flemish). 

Foreign merchants have to pay, beyond the above charges, the duty known 
as coustume des anglois, amounting to one shilling in the pound on the aforesaid 
valuation. ‘There is also the lesser duty called petite coustume of threepence 
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Thereupon they complained to me of the violence used against 
the King’s subjects in the Emperor’s dominions, and especially 
in Spain ; and said they would give me a more detailed account 
thereafter. I replied that a general complaint such as they made 
could not counterbalance or excuse what I had congplained of. 
I could not believe that merchants or English subjects were 
treated in the Emperor’s dominions in any but a suitable manner ; 
but nevertheless, I should not fail to do my duty and apprise 
the Emperor my master, if they would give me a more detailed 
account. . 

When this incident was closed I reverted to the point of fresh 
negotiations, and talked of appointing a time and place to end 
these differences and do away with the impositions. They replied 
that they on their side desired it should be done, but as some 
of the Councillors were absent they asked for a delay in naming 


in the pound, which the King has remitted for seven years; so at present one 
shilling in the pound is paid. 

(Horo follows a list of the King’s import duties on each specified article, over 
and above the goneral ad valorem duty of ono shilling in the pound, as abovo ; 
and another of the duty leviod by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London 
and other cities. The second duty is said to be a new imposition, which tho 
English, Easterlings and French are not obliged to pay.) 

When the above charges have been met, the Flemish merchant is obliged to 
sell his goods to the burgesses or freemen of the town he is in. If he does other- 
wise he is liable to confiscation: half to the town and half to the informant, 
This does not apply to English or other merchants, but only to the Flemings, 
who also suffer from being forced to gell their goods by English weights, which 
vary from one place to another, therefore having to get their goods weighed 
afrosh, for which a fee of one penny per hundred-weight is taken. If the Emperor’s 
subjects buy more goods from private individuals, thoso refuse to use any but 
their own scalos and measures, and always manage to givo short weight, the 
result of which is a constant loss that may be computed at 4%. e 

(Here follows a list of the export duties levied on each specified article, from 
which it appears that the Easterlings obtained preferential treatment.) 

When the merchant goes to Gravesend to join his ship, he pays a toll of four- 
pence; and before he leaves Gravesend he is searched to see whother he has 
on him more than the authorised sum of two pounds (i.e. it was illegal to take 
coin out of England). I£ he has more, the difference is confiscated. 

Flemish merchants are not at liberty to contract for the packing of their goods. 
Thoy are forced to accept the services of English packers, and to pay for them at 
a fixed rate of twopoence for each piece of cloth, and fivepence for each hundred 
yards of frieze, which works out at six or seven shillings a load (fardeau). English 
merchants, to whom this regulation does not apply, get the same done for six 
to eight patards (eight to ten pence) ; and Flemings could get it done as cheaply 
were thoy at liberty to contract freely, This practice seems to aim at turning 
the foreigners out of England. 

When the bales and packages have been made up, the merchant has to go 
to the customs-officers, report how many bales he has, and take out a warrant, 
eallod 8 cocket, for which twelveponce is charged for each ship, and fourpence 
to the searcher who delivers the cocket. This seems most unjust, as the merchant 
has already paid duty on his goods. If he has not enough money to pay for 
the cocket, his goods are confiscated to that amount. 

On leaving London with his ship, whether she has a cargo or is in ballast on 
account of some prohibition, the merchant pays twopence to the customs. 

He also pays two-shillings and fourpence to the city of London searchers. 
Thirty years ago nothing was paid at Gravesend; but in the year 1535 the 
searchers of that place began claiming and taking sixpence per vessel, and now 
take two shillings from each vessel outward-bound. And the King’s officers do not 
allow our people to pass until these fees have been paid. And ships coming 
from France or the Baltic with goods on board are also obliged to pay one stooter, 
(nominally fourpence; cried down in 1551 to three, and then twopence), per ton 
which is a new imposition. 
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the time and place, and promised to give me their answer on 
Monday next. Their request seemed reasonable, and I shall 
expect the answer on the day mentioned. 

Madam, I should have answered your Majesty’s letters sooner, 

chad I had the opportunity of doing so. The Council put off giving 

me an audience until to-day, although I had sent them several 
messages. They excused themselves, pretexting the small number 
present because of the marriage of the Earl of Warwick’s son with 
the Protector’s daughter to which I referred in my letters to the 
Emperor, of which I enclose a duplicate copy. Current events 
are also described therein. 

M. Frangois Van der Delft, my predecessor, went to see the 
Lady Mary to take his leave of her, three.days before his departure, 
which took place on the last day of May. I had determined to 
go with him to visit her and commend his Imperial Majesty and 
your Majesty to her. But the said Van der Delft was of opinion 
that my visit would not be suitable to your Majesty’s service, 
and that it would be better for me to wait some time and dispel 





free, but obliged to lower his sails at each of five castles on the banks of the 
Thames. These castles are very near one anothor, so that the vessels that have 
to lower their sails on passing are often in grave danger of being cast away. If 
they neglect to do so, they are fired on from the castles. 

Once past the castles, ships belonging to the Emperor’s subjects are often 
boarded by the King’s great ships, or other English ships, whose men take away 
our people’s provisions, saying they are doing so for the King. 

Flemish merchants are frequently obliged to pay taxes voted by Parliament 
of two shillings in the pound, whereas the English only pay one shilling. This 
imposition seems unjust ; and English merchants in the Low Countries are not 
subjected to it. 

Proclamations have recently beenissued in England prohibiting the exportation of 

. horses, livestock and provisions, which seem to be in direct contradiction to the 
commercial convention. 

Gerard van Dorne, an Antwerp merchant of 70 years of age, declares that 
he heard from one Bederich (?) Wernier (Warner ?) who was a customs officer 
in London under Richard III, that the representatives of the Antwerp merchants 
were so successful in their negotiations with the King that he offered to grant the 
said Antwerp merchants the privileges enjoyed by his own subjects. The 
commissioners replied that they had no power to accept such an offer, and had 
only been instructed to obtain a remission of the subsidy of twelvepence then 
levied on vessels leaving or entering the Thames. The master of the customs 
then said to them: ‘‘ Take this letter sealed with the King’s seal, and keep it in 
safety in the town-hall at Antwerp: your rights shall not suffer. If you refuse 
you will displease the King, and will have great difficulty in obtaining what 
you want.” When he (Wernier) was in England it was said by the Flemish 
ambassadors that they would send blank paper to the King and his Council, who 
should write on it what dues they wished Flemish merchants to pay in England ; 
and ene Engleh in Flanders should be treated in the same way as the Flemings 
in England. 

The same Gerard van Dorne declares that nowadays the Mayor and Corporation 
of London levy a due called scavaige of their own on merchandise, which alone 
amounts to more than the entire duty the English have to pay in the Low 
Countries. 

He also says that in the days of Edward II. the duty paid only amounted to 
threepence in the pound. The origin of the shilling in the pound now paid was 
as follows. Formerly pirates used to hang about the mouth of the Thames and 
plunder vessels going in and out. A powerful English merchant, seeing this, 
fitted out five or six warships to protect foreign merchants, and levied a tax of 
one shilling in the pound on their goods for his services. The King, being informed 
of this, arrested the said merchant and his ships. And the witness thinks he 
has heard tell that the tax of one shilling in the pound has been levied from 
foreign merchants since that day. 

Delivered by Jacques du Priee by order of Despleghem, July 19th, 1541. 
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any suspicions that I might have special instructions concerning 
her. I thought it best to acquiesce, and I intend to go before 
long and pay my duty to her. 
Duplicate, passages in cipher. French. 


June 8, The EmpEror to the Qurun Dowaczr. 
Brussels, Together with your letters, I have received one written to 


me by him who was lately my ambassador in England, Van der 
Delft, since his return to this country, and heard the reason 
why there has been a delay in the attempt of our cousin, the 
Princess Mary, to escape from England. In truth, I was also 
very anxious about Van der Delft’s return without her until I 
received his letter, and heard what his secretary had to say. 
And in spite of all these explanations, I still cannot help being 
uneasy as long as the matter remains in this hazardous state. 
Though I greatly desire to see it successfully concluded, I well 
know it to be a very dangerous business for the reasons contained 
in your letter, and as it has been in preparation for some time, 
I believe it cannot possibly be kept secret much longer. It would 
grieve me were it to come out now and cause our cousin to suffer 
before we have even seen whether, by taking a real risk, we 
might not remove her from all her troubles ; for if tho matter 
is discovered, she will certainly be in danger. 

As she desires to leave England, come what may, and it is to 
be feared she will attempt escape whatever happens, I think it 
will be best to assist her by the means Van der Delft suggests, 
which I suppose you have heard from him, and which his secretary, 
the bearer of this letter, will be able to declare to you. M.d’Etcke 
had better take a share in the enterprise, and be on board the 
ships with Stuecker and other soldiers, for d’Eecke is just the 
man for such work, and it is believed that he knows something 
of the matter already. However, impress it upon him that 
nothing must leak out, and act as rapidly as you can, in order 
that the pretext of chasing Scots pirates may serve, and that 
delay discover not the undertaking. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 8 June, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


June 12. Count pz Revit to the QuEEN Dowager. 
eres (Extract.) 
Madam: The moment peace was concluded between the 

French and English, I wrote to your Majesty all I could gather 
about it. Soon afterwards a servant of the King of England’s 
ambassador fesident in your Court passed by here carrying the 
same news to his master. The French give one account of 
the peace, and the English another; but it is clear from the 
Frenchmen’s silence, that it is not really to their advantage. 
The two camps have not moved as yet, and the French camp 
was reinforced steadily up to last night, horse and foot arriving 
there daily... . : 
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(Estimates of the strength of the French frontier.) 
Furnes, 12 June, 1550. 
Holograph. French. 
. 
June 13. The Quenn DowacErR to JeH#an SCHEYFVE. 


Vienna, 


Imp. Arch, ,We have received your letters of the 6th of this month, together 

#. 18. with the duplicate of your letters to the Emperor enclosing the 
commission from the King of England for the negotiation 
concerning the various points now under discussion. We are 
obliged to you for the manner in which you have performed 
your duties to favour the said negotiation. The commissioners 
on our side will be at Gravelines on the 23rd of this month without 
fail; we have given them notice to that effect. The English 
have added one more to the original number on their side ; but 
we shall adhere to our first resolve, and be content to send three 
only. 

Concerning the violence and oppressions practised by the 
English upon Flemish subjects, and their neglect of the com- 
mercial convention, you did well to remonstrate sharply with 
them and to insist that the matter should be discussed, as 
according to your letters they were denying the facts. You 
must return to the assault and point out that the matter might 
be sifted and settled when our other business is discussed, and 
that time would be gained by doing so. We wrote to the same 
effect from Brussels, and we do not doubt you have attended to 
the matter ; but we wish to remind you of it again now, so that 
thore shall be no chance of it being overlooked by you. You 
will inform us at once when you receive their answer, and 
Councillor Noppenius shall hold himself ready to accompany 
the commissioners and take part in the discussion on the com- 
mercial convention, for which purpose he has ample instruction 
and full information, according to the tenor of the said answer. 

As to our cousin the Lady Mary, you did very well in following 
the advice of Van der Delft and not paying your visit to her 
together with him. You will have to be careful to visit her as 
little as possible ; were you to do otherwise you might projudice 
her very much, considering the times we live in now. We trust 
she will use her judgment in not summoning you to her unless 
there be some urgent reason for it. Should she require to hold 
communication with you, however, you might send some one 
whom you could trust to her, always on the understanding that 
he should go as secretly as possible, following in this the precedent 
observed by Van der Delit. 

We have noted in your letters to his Majesty that the English 
are raising one thousand foot-soldicrs to be sent on ten or twelve 
war-ships they are arming and making ready for war; and 
that a further number of foot-soldiers, as many as 8,000, are also 
being levied, some of whom are to be sent to Calais.* You 
ascribe these movements to their fear that his Majesty may 





* See p. 97. The two statements do not agree in this particular. The 
Queen’s version seems to be the correct one. 
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declare war on England because of religion. It is very important 
to his Majesty’s service that the exact truth about the matter 
be carefully ascertained. We charge you therefore and com- 
mand you on his Majesty’s behalf, to inquire pramptly and 
diligently if the said vessels are being armed ; if it is proposed 
to arm any more; if any are now ready, or when they are 
expected to be ready. Inquire also whether they are well-armed 
and well-provided with artillery, how many men are to be sent 
on each one, whither they are bound, and their object in going. 
You will send whom you please to the various sea-ports and 
places whence information may be collected, to confirm and 
sift the information you may receive. If this course entails extra 
expense, you will advance the money required, which we will 
hereafter reimburse. 

You will ascertain the exact number of the foot-soldiers, whether 
as many as 8,000 are being levied; what proportion is being 
sent to Calais, what their purpose may be in sending them over 
the sea, and what ammunition is being sent with them. Find 
out if the said troops are not being raised in view of the peasants’ 
rising, and whether they are gathered in great numbers in any 
part of the country. 

We enjoin you to inquire carefully whether there are any 
vessels belonging to Scottish pirates in English waters, or in 
any English port; and if so, how many there are, how well 
equipped, whether they put out to sea or lie in the harbours. 

Ascertain especially whether there are any at present near 
the English coast, and, if so, in the neighbourhood of which port ; 
and whether they are intent on watching for subjects of ours. 
. .. We have noted in your letters to his Majesty that you 
have remonstrated with the English concerning the robbery 
committed upon one of our subjects by a Scottish pirate in 
English waters. You were quite right to insist upon full and 
prompt reparation, the offence being inexcusable and generally 
known. . . Were you to meet with any difficulty in obtaining 
it, and were you to observe that an attempt were made to favour 
the Scottish pirates directly or indirectly, instead of inflicting 
the proper punishment upon them, you must remonstrate 
with the Council, and inform us of their reply. 

Turnhout, 13 June, 1550. 

Copy of minute. French. 


The QurEN Dowacer to M. d’Excke (CorNILLE SCEPPERUS). 

We have becn informed that M. Frangois Van der Delft is 
seriously ill and in danger of death, and that he has with him 
correspondence concerning my Lord the Emperor, consisting 
partly of the papers of his own embassy, and partly of others 
formerly in possession of the late secretary, Guillaume Desbarres. 
We command. you by this letter to proceed to Van der Delft’s 
house as soon as fou know of his death, and there, having sum- 
moned his secretary, Duboys, and obtained his heirs’ consent, 
seize and put aside all the papers you find that might interest his 
Majesty. You will then send us these papers by the said Duboys, 
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as we have already commanded you. And you will advise the 
heirs on our behalf to make no difficulty about this, especially 
in what concerns our commands to you contained in our letters 
to Duboys. 
~  Turnhout, 13 June, 1550. 
Minute. French. 


; June 17. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EMPEROR. 


Patras Sire: As I wrote to your Majesty on the 6th of the present 


5.17. month, the French commissioners and ambassadors held a long 
and protracted communication with the Council. I have sought 
to ascertain what may have been discussed and agreed. But 
I find the same difficulty that my predecessor did before me, 
as the means of gathering information are lacking. I understand 
that they negotiated with respect to a closer alliance which 
they are supposed to have agreed upon and concluded; the 
alliance to be defensive and offensive, the French excluding 
any understanding about religion, however. Moreover, the 
marriage between the King and the daughter of France, heretofore 
proposed by the Council; was brought forward and discussed. 
Nothing seems to have been settled respecting it. 

M. de Fumel, a Frenchman, arrived here from Scotland a few 
days ago, and left again on the 11th of the present month. It 
was said that he carried news from Scotland, and that the King of 
France had sent him thither to persuade the Queen in the matter 
of the inclusion.* 

The Marquis du Maine, son of the late M. de Guise, arrived. 

¥ here by the post on the 11th of this month. The next day, he 
and the Vidame were received at Greenwich by the King and his 
Council, who welcomed and entertained them for a good space 
of time. The French ambassador does not appear to have 
accompanied them. It is said that the Marquis brought with 
him the acceptance of and agreement to the peace and alliance 
(between France and England) where it concerned Scotland. 

I have not heard that any ambassador or other envoy from 
Scotland is at court. The rumour I heard the other day, that 
an ambassador had arrived here from Scotland, referred to the 
said M. de Fumel. 

People say that the peasants are rising and rioting again in 
the north. My Lord Privy Seal, the Admiral and the Lord Warden 
have been despatched each to his own quarter to keep them 
under and check them in their disobedience. A great number 
of staves, batons and ammunition of war have been sent to 
the various parts of the country for that purpose. 

They say that Ireland is full of trouble and revolt, the country 
being divided by two parties, onc faithful to the King, and the 
other seeking and straining after liberty. Those of the King’s 
party have sent here for help and assistance. A few war-ships 
under my Lord Schellinger (sic),f who was formerly Governor 








* ¢.e. the inclusion of the Scots in tho peace betwoen France and England. 
{ Sir Anthony St. Leger; also spelt Sentleger and Selynger. 
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in Ireland, are being sent; but I do not know if they may not 

be intended for a different purpose. . 

The seaman from Flushing, whom I referred to in my last-- 
letters, has received an order from the Council for the restitution 
of his vessels and goods. He is now engaged upon the matter. 
The Scottish captain and his men have been taken prisoners, 
but the Scottish warship has escaped, with all on board, and 
when making off, as I hear, while still in English waters, captured 
and brought in another Dutch vessel. I cannot tell if she was 
warned or not. I heard of this his latest exploit two days ago. 

Yesterday the peasants collected near Sittingbourne in the 
neighbourhood of Gravesend to the number of about ten thousand 
men, as I have heard, were to meet certain lords deputed by the 
King, among whom I have been told, was my Lord Grey. Some 
say their grievance is religion ; others that it refers to the pacts 
and promises made to them before. 

During the last five or six days several members of the Council 
have been to see the Bishop of Winchester in the Tower. Their 
object, I am told, is to try and induce him to submit and conform 

- with religion according to the order and form of the Anglican Church. 
Unless he will do so, the King and Council will deal with him 
according to his demerits. His answer has been, that he would 
abide by his former declarations; and as to their threats, he 
would put his trust in God, Whose is power and truth. It is 
felt for certain that the Bishop of Winchester will be set free 
again to-day or to-morrow, although he has persisted in his 
opinions. Rumour has it that this piece of good luck has befallen 
him because of the Council (of Trent), which gives them cause 
for alarm. ° 

It is said that the French have lately made an attempt to take 
the fort and bulwark of St. John near Guines by surprise, and that 
they were repulsed, and some killed. 

Lodgings have been prepared for a Swedish ambassador, 
who has not yet arrived. 

My Lord the Vidame’s banquet was a brave and rich sight. 
Many lords of the Council and noblemen were present ; among 
others the Duke of Somerset, once Protector, and the Marquis of 
Northampton. All those who were present showed great respect 
to the said Somerset. He seems to have recovered his health 
and to be reinstated in honour and pre-eminence. He showed 
me a good countenance and received me well; and enquired 
after your Majesty’s health and your recent departure. My 
Lord Paget was not present, nor Warwick either, because of his 
indisposition, which they say prevents him from going often to 
the Council. The said Northampton’s marchioness received at 
table a present from the Vidame, an enamelled chain worth 
about two hundred crowns. All the other ladies present, and 
the three daughters of the said Somerset, one of whom was the 
bride, received a present, each one according to her station. 
My Lord the Vidame took part in a masque, with fifteen or sixteen 
of the first noblemen, several being dressed in gold and silver 
cloth. The Duke of Suffolk was among them, dressed up as a 
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nun. There were games, too, such as fireworks and throwing 
dolls (poupées). The whole entertainment is said to have cost 
him three or four thousand crowns. The other foreigners (i.e., 
Frenchmen) were not present at the banquet. It was said 
that they were attending some entertainment out of town, and 
that my Lord the Vidame was displeased because the King had 
shown so much favour to M. de Chatillon. The Vidame did 
not take particular notice of anyone except of the Duke of 
Somerset and the Marchioness (of Northampton). He showed 
himself often in their company, and talked to the said Marchioness 
through an interpreter, who was mostly my Lord Grey, once 
captain of Boulogne. 

London, 17 June, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the Quesn DowacEr. 


Madam: Last Tuesday, the 10th of this month, the Council 
sent their clerk Armiger to inform me that they were willing to 
enter into fresh negotiations with me on the customs, dues and 
oppressions, as I had requested them. As for time and place, 
they desired first to know your Majesty’s pleasure, and my 
opinion as to the number and quality of the commissioners. 
I told him that I would advise your Majesty ; for I could not 
let it appear that you had already let me know you considered 
the matter might be treated by the commissioners who were to 
discuss the bulwark, seizures of ships and boundary questions, 
adding to them Councillor Noppenius, as I have heard from your 
Majesty’s letters of the 13th, which I have received to-day, 
and will use as my guide. 

Madam, I will do my best to find out the truth of the matters 
mentioned in your letters, and will report at once. 

As for news, your Majesty will see such as there are in the 
duplicate of my letters to the Emperor. 

London, 17 June, 1550. 

Holograph. French. The last two sentences in cipher. 


The QuEEN Dowager to JeHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We are advised that certain French, English and other pirates, 
joined with our cnemies the Scots, and exercising piracy against 
our subjects of the Low Countries, are daily in the habit of taking 
refuge in England, Cornwall and Ireland, where they lurk in order 
to continue their exploits with greater convenience ; which is 
not to be tolerated. We request and command you to complain 
of their doings to the King and Council*of England, so that care 
may be taken to prevent Scots pirates and sea-robbers from 
being received and abetted in English, Cornish or Irish ports, 
and that, on the contrary, they may be dealt with in an exemplary 
manner. 

Turnhout, 18 June, 1550. 

Minute, French, 
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June 21, The EmPrror to the QuEEN Dowacer. 
Brussels, : . 
EA. 00, I have received the letters written by your hand on the 11th 


of this month, and am replying by that of a secretary, because 
I am fatigued by my journey. Your letters and thoge Duboys 
wrote to you on the 13th have told me of your plan for enabling 
the Princess Mary to retire from England. Since the illness of 
Van der Delft, of whose death I have since been apprised by 
private letters, has prevented him from conducting it, I approve 
of the decision you have arrived at on Duboys’ letters, that 
M. d’Eecke should undertake the task, which I trust God, 
considering our righteous intentions, will crown with success. 
All your preparations appear to me most prudent, and I keenly 
desire to hear the results, which I pray you to let me know from 
time to time. For the rest I am continuing my journey, and 
came tg-day from Mayence to this place. I have already sent 
M. de Chiévres to visit my nicce the Duchess of Cleves, who, 
as the Duke has sent a gentleman to inform me, has been delivered 
of a daughter, and is doing well. 

Oppenheim, 21 June, 1550, 

Minute. French. 


une 24, JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaczEr. 

Imp. Arch, Madam: I have been to see the Council, in order to be able 
- 17. to sond a reply to your letters of the 13th and 14th. I repeated 
summarily what had been said the other day concerning the 
commercial convention ; I persisted in my denunciation of 
non-observance on their side, and declared that the best course 

to adopt was to name commissioners for the purpose (of arranging 

the difficulty). There being commissioners now at Gravelines 
engaged in discussing other matters, I submitted that for the 
greater quiet and tranquillity of both Sovereigns and both 
peoples, the matter might be investigated and cleared up by 

them ; this being also your Majesty’s desire and request. ‘They 
replied that they had always carried out the treaties of amity 

and the commercial conventions. They affirmed and reiterated 

that the King’s Customs officials and tax-gatherers had exercised 

their office fairly, and had not done violence to the Emperor’s 
subjects nor levied any tax unduly; that the truth of their con- 
tention had been illustrated at Bourbourg, and that no 
attenuations nor restrictions were conceived or put forth on that 
occasion, but that matters were left as they were before, no fault 
having been imputed to them. They added that some long time 
afterwards, my predecessor, now dead, and the President of 
Utrecht were sent here as commissioners to see and investigate 

the King’s books, and had acquired the certainty that for the last 
hundred years the same taxes and ducs had been levied that 

are exacted now. The Council had heard nothing further of the 
matter after the visit referred to above, and considered that 

no further communication on the subject was called for. Never- 
theless, if your Majesty decmed the examination of the books 
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to have been inadequately performed, you might appoint the - 
said President to examine them again with me, or with other 
commissioners. 

I replied that the arguments they advanced in answer to my 
protestations seemed very strange, because it was set forth in 
the written reply from the King’s deputies to the complaints 
made on behalf of the Emperor, that several taxes had been 
reduced and others annulled by them. Some were still under 
discussion, this being the outcome of the negotiations at Bourbourg, 
as the Council had admitted the other day, merely denying the 
alleged facts (breaches). The Council moreover had added the 
remark that the King had issued an order that the restrictions 
and annulments should be observed. They replied that whether 
the decision of the deputies were as I described it or not, it was 
only in the form of recommendation or advice, subject to the 
King’s good pleasure, and that he had not-given his sanction. 
The prohibition referred to any dues or taxes over and above 
the usual ones. If the former members of the Council had given 
a different answer in word or writing, it had been done 
inadvertently, as they were ignorant of the business and of what 
had passed before. I replied that their answer in writing was an 
acknowledgment and an act of compliance given as the result of 
the deliberations (of the Conference at Bourbourg), and that the 
mention of the King’s good pleasure was a mere formality dictated by 
reverence. At all events the said answer had proved and 
illustrated that the taxes and dues had been wrongly and unduly 
levied ; and the Council ought not to retract and annul its former 
concessions and decisions, although some of the members of the 
present Council were not of the former one. I then repeated 
my request, and they persisted in opposing it. I told them 
finally that I perceived they were in no mind to enter into fresh 
communications. They referred again to the sending of com- 
missioners here for the purpose set forth above. I replied that 
at least indirectly, their proposal discountenanced a com- 
munication, considering that your Majesty was not beholden to 
send commissioners here at the present juncture, but you might 
ascertain whether such a course were requisite and necessary 
and they could then send their registers to be examined at a 
proper time and place. They replied that the word “ indirectly ” 
was not a word to be used between princes. If I did not wish 
to transmit their offer to your Majesty, as by duty bound, 
they would charge their ambassador to do so; and they repeated 
this several times although I had said nothing beyond what is 
stated above. I replied that such words were in usage among 
princes (i.e., the word “indirectly ”)-,and the treaties were 
full of them. I would not fail to do my duty ; but matters must 
be elucidated first, as I was aware of a sudden chango in them. 
I led them on to a point at which they said that if your Majesty 
were not pleased to. send commissipners over here to examine the 
books as stated above, they would depute commissioners to hold a 
communication on the commercial convention ata time and place 
to be decided later. Their commissioners now deputed to debate 
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the other business* had no instructions nor proper qualifications 
to deal with the matter, and had a better understanding of 
fighting. I replied that on your Majesty’s side too there were 
plenty of men made of such stuff; and that your Majesty had 
confidence in your rights. They then wished me to inform 
your Majesty of what had passed between us. They added 
that the King’s subjects had complained of the harsh treatment 
meted out to them in Spain, where they were used as Turks,— 
this is the very word they used,—and they would give me further 
particulars later. I replicd that I could not bring myself to 
believe it. It might well be that they came up against the law 
through their own fault, though I had no knowledge of the 
matter. But I would inform your Majesty of everything. 

Concerning the special instructions in your Majesty’s letters, 
I have made diligent and discreet inquiries to the best of my 
ability, and sent to several ports and harbours between Dover 
and Harwich to discover and ascertain as much as possible. 

It was reported to me that there were 22 or 23 vessels of war, 
nine or ten of which were large ones, at Gillingham, a harbour 
not far from Rochester. The Great Harry is there, of a thousand 
tons ; others being of only 500 or 600 tons. The remainder are 
about a hundred tons apiece, more or less, all well equipped and 
furnished with artillery, with good soldiers on board, and ready 
to put out to sea whenever they are wanted. ‘hese are the 
vessels employed by the King at Boulogne and in Scotland, 
and the same people are on thom now, to the number of about 
two thousand men. 

There are ten or twelve vessels between London and Gravesend, 
four of which are great ships, well-armed and well-equipped ‘with 
five hundred men or thereabouts on each. The others have 
only a hundred or less. There are four or five galleons among 
them, besides the four great ships. Half the number at least 
are in readiness, the rest might be put in order in four or five 
days. 

In the same place there are also three of the King’s galleys, 
one being the galley taken from the French before Boulogne. 

The messenger I sent to the said harbours declared that there 
was no further knowledge to be had of any ships of the King’s, 
either at sea or in any harbour, except four or five ships, with 
four or five hundred men on each, well armed and equipped, 
that are lying at Portsmouth and Southampton. 

There is talk of the King equipping more ships. The sailors, 
soldiers and others seem to have no notion why their sovereign 
is keeping the said number of ships ready, except that there is a 
rumour abroad that the King is suspicious of the Emperor, and 
is anxious to guard well the coast and shores of his kingdom. 
Some say the troubles in Ireland account for it. But letters 
were reccived yesterday and the day before, making no mention 
of any revolt beyond the ordinary, though a different account 
had been received here. 


* At Gravelines. 
Wt. 37994. Sn g& 
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The informant already referred to told me he had talked to a 
seaman at Sandwich who had held some post on the King’s ship 
that is now under my Lord Warden (or now belongs to my 
Lord Warden). He told him that there were about a hundred 
Scottish vessels in various English ports, their intention being 
to undertake some exploit against the Emperor’s subjects. A 
certain pirate named John Haverton, a Scottish vice-admiral, 
was in charge of them. The Scots did not desire peace with his 
Majesty ; their intention was to get enough out of his subjects 
during the present year to make good all the costs and expenses 
of the last war with the English. The seaman had heard this 
from a Scottish pirate name John Green, who robbed the two. 
vessels I wrote about in my letters of the 7th.* 

One of Courtpennick’s men was heard to say that the Emperor 
had some business on hand with his vessels, but that the King of 
England would see to it in good time. : 

Some say that the Emperor has ships ready to come across and 
fall upon the Scottish fleet sailing from Dieppe, that took one 
of his Majesty’s vessels only the other day. 

As for the six ships belonging to Scottish pirates that are 
supposed to be now in English waters or in some English harbour, 
it is certain that two Scottish ships, one of which carried about 
twenty to twenty-five people, and thirteen pieces of artillery, 
some of the pieces called basses, the rest small, all of which are 
characteristics of the said John Green, have been in English 
waters for the last ten or twelve days. The second ship has a 
crew of twelve or thirteen men. She lay off Leigh, ten or twelve 
miles from Gravesend most of the time, whence the mouth of the 
Thames could be easily watched for vessels going in or out, 
and any Flemish vessel entering or leaving might easily be espied 
and overcome, and carried off to Leigh, Harwich or somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Harwich. They could take refuge at 
Ipswich and Bras (sic), that are not harbours, and not reckoned 
as harbours, whither the people from Harwich and others repair 
to purchase prizes and plunder. I have heard that the smaller 
ship belongs to John Green too, or at least is sailing in his com- 
pany. I have heard also that the Emperor’s vessels chased the 
said Scottish ships and nearly captured one, on the day when 
the vessel from Flushing was taken ; but she escaped, as the wind 
was with her. They do not put out to sea, but go from harbour 
to harbour along the coast, as I have said above. 

The inhabitants of the harbours say that they have an under- 
standing with the Scottish pirates, and that it is well known that 
half the men on them are English. The Scots come forth and 





* The letter referred to is really dated the 6th of June; and a Scots pirate 
called James Green of Dundee is mentioned in d’Eecke’s letter of 17th July, 


Dv. 

+ Lythauve in the original, ‘“‘ ten or twelve miles from Gravesend.” It seems 
unlikely that this can refer to Erith, whigh would be too near London for a safe 
resort for pirates. The only alternative seems to be a small place called Leigh, 
on the Essex shore of the mouth of the Thames. Herlbetz is certainly Harwich ; 
I have often seen it so spelt in papors of this period. Estwytz appears to be 
Ipswich ; but for Bras I have no suggestion to offer. 
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show themselves when the boat that carries the plunder is in 
any port or harbour, to avert suspicion. The King’s officers 
purchase the prizes; and notably the Bailiff of the said Leigh, 
as I complained to the Council on the last occasion, when I 
demanded that the vessel from Dordrecht should be* returned, 
The capture was notoriously made as I have described above, 
and it seemed strange to me that Captain Green should be let 
out of prison, being a well-known pirate and found in possession 
of the stolen goods. I claimed that corporal (capital) punishment 
should have been inflicted on him and on the Scottish sailor 
who was still detained a prisoner. The Admiral replied that 
he would inquire into the matter and provide accordingly ; 
he was not aware that the said captain had been set free. The 
master from Flushing had his vessel and his goods restored to 
him. I will do my best to insure restitution for the master 
from Dordrecht, but he has been guilty of some negligence. The 
two vessels referred to above left on the 10th or llth of the 
present month for Scotland. : 

One of the “Admiral’s servants said that the Scotsman 
(Captain Green) bought a ship of war to carry a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty soldiers, which was at Calais, and, it was said, 
equipped and ready. 

There are no rumours of depredations or robberies in the neigh- 
bourhood of Southampton and Portsmouth. 

The other Scottish pirates that haunt the sea left for Scotland 
at the end of May, when the Emperor’s vessels hove in sight, 
and have not returned since. They say they have gone round by 
the north, to avoid the Straits and because of the presence of his 
Majesty’s vessels. They are gone to place themselves betaveen 
Spain and Ireland. 

In answer to M. d’Eecke’s letters dated the 15th of the month, 
which I received on the twentieth, respecting the opinion held 
by some that the English are sceking the road to the Indies, 
I have not been able to ascertain anything. It is said that the 
King wishes to send two of his great ships to the East, but no 
one knows when. But it is evident, nevertheless, that they have 
something in their minds, whether against France or Scotland 
or elsewhere I do not know; because they still detain the pilot 
Cabot although his Majesty has sent for him several times, and 
they have lately set free a young Frenchman called Ribault, 
who was in the King of England’s service before, and is by all 
accounts a good navigator and expert pilot. 

Some say, morcover, that the King intended to send a 
few ships towards Ireland by the northern route, to discover 
some island, which is said to be rich in gold. This seems 
strange ; and, as I hear, the rumour has been current for six 
months or so. 

As to the eight thousand foot soldiers, it is held for certain 
here that the King has set aside four thousand Englishmen 
and four hundred horse to accompany him as his body guard 
when he starts on his progress through the country. They are 
to be sent towards Ireland and to embark-as soon as possible 
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for greater security. I have not heard that there are any of the 
King’s ships now in that quarter. 

I sent a messenger to Dover expressly to ascertain whether 
any soldiers or artillery had crossed to Calais. But I heard 
that none had crossed. Yesterday some two hundred soldiers 
from Calais or the neighbourhood came to Dover. They say the 
King is putting them in camp. 

It is rumoured that there are a thousand soldiers at Calais 
and in the neighbourhood. The English do not trust the French 
at all in that quarter, and the town is being still better 
ammunitioned and fortified. 

As for the peasants, about ten thousand gathered at 
Sittingbourne in Kent on the 6th of this month. The Constable 
of Sittingbourne, who had in custody certain highway robbers 
he had caught, was to take them to the Lord Warden by order 
of the King. Two were taken and pardoned. A proclamation 
was then published setting forth that the King appointed the 
said Lord Warden his lieutenant, to scour the said county of 
Kent. Another proclamation to the same effect was to have 
been made yesterday at Maidstone. Two rebellious peasants 
who were taken prisoners last year were pardoned and set free ; 
and a third who began to murmur and make certain speeches . 
was incontinently seized and had his ears cut off. The Lord 
Warden had about a thousand horse with him, all belonging 
to the nobility. They are keeping to their houses in that part 
of the country; so it is unlikely that the peasants will show 
themselves, as they have no weapons at home and are unable 
to hold communication together or assemble more than ten together. 

It is said that the King has given the castle on the island of 
Sheppey to the Lord Warden, who will thus hold a seat on the sea 
opposite to coast of Kent, and keep four thousand followers 
there with him. 

I have been told that the peasants in the North and West are 
determined to rise in rebellion, and boast of it. But they dare 
not do it, because matters are on the same footing there, as [ 
have just described. Nevertheless I hear that order is not so 
very well-established, because of the general situation and because 
the authorities are afraid of what may happen in Kent. The 
peasants allege that the promises made to them have not been 
fulfilled ; that the gentry seize. their lands, or at any rate the 
lands that used to provide them with means of livelihood ; that 
they have doubled the price of land and made them pay rent for 
last year, when the soil was not cultivated, so that many are 
dying of want. Four hundred foot soldiers lately returned 
from Scotland have been here for three or four days past ; they 
are being dismissed, and some Italian horse, too. 

The Bishop of Winchester is not set at liberty yet. They 
say he is under a fresh warrant of arrest, and that my Lord of 
Warwick is the cause of it, because the Bishop would not sign 
a certain paper with the others to gain his liberty. 

The Bishop of London recently published certain ordinances 
in his diocese explaining the ordinances previously published 
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on the point of the Holy Sacrament. I am sending a copy to 
your Majesty. 

My Lord (sic) Chamberlain (Sir Thomas Chamberlain) is 
nominated ambassador and deputed to reside at your Majesty’s 
court. I believe he is to leave to-morrow. . 2 

On the ninth of the month a water-pageant was held at 
Greenwich. Four or five boats took a certain castle, and the 
King was very much pleased and amused by it. They say he 
has @ natural liking and taste for all sorts of warlike sports. 

Madam, in obedience to your orders, I have sent a duplicate 
account of these events relating to the English and Scottish 
vessels to MM. Van Buren and d’Fecke I have addressed 
the packet to Bruges as M. d’Eecke has written to me to do. 

Madam, after the present letter was written, I received your 
Majesty’s letters of the 18th of the present month. _ I will conduct 
myself accordingly. 

London, 24 June, 1550, 

Cipher. Signed. French. 


The Emprror to the QurEN Dowacer. 


I received your letters of the 21st instant yesterday in this 
place, and with them those from our cousin, the Princess Mary, 
to the late Ambassador Van der Delft, as well as the report drawn 
up by Duboys on the manner in which they, with your and 
M. de Pract’s advice, intend to assist our cousin to retire from 
England. It all seems to me very well, provided that no mistakes 
are made by trying to reckon the thing too exactly from day 
to day, as if the sea were a fixed and invariable factor, permittin, 
such undertakings as may be carried out on land. They wil 
do well to remember this, as I believe they’ will not fail to do, 
and seize such opportunity as the sea offers, being careful to let 
none pass; for the enterprise cannot be carried out without 
some danger. There are endless reasons why they should hurry ; 
principally in order not to let the thing leak out before they 
make their attompt. As for disguising our cousin, I will leave 
that to those in charge, who will better be able to judge. But 
no disguise need be used as to whether or not I knew of the 
undertaking, and it will be better to be quite open about it, 
as we decided before my departure, for we have the best of reasons, 
and have already done all we could to protect our cousin’s 
person and conscience, neglecting nothing that might have 
helped, and holding back as long as possible from this extreme 
measure, which it has now become imperative to resort to because 
of the attitude adopted in England. And if it comes out that 
M. d’Eecke’s ships are going in that direction, the pretext adopted 
of pursuing Scots pirates still holds good ; for negotiations with 
the Scots have not yet begun, and it is no new thing to continue 
hostilities until peace has been concluded, as the Scots 
ambassadors are not coming with a truce already agreed to, but 
under safe-conduct. Only i do not like the second part of the 
pretext stated in the report, that my ships were to act against 
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either Scotland or Denmark. For if that is repeated in Denmark, 
with what the Duke of Holstein, who is here, has heard about 
my having sent the Bishop of Arras from Worms to the Elector 
Palatine and my niece, and their visit to me here, where they 
have-this day dined with the Prince my son, all of which the 
Duke of Holstein is sure to report, the King of Denmark may 
begin to suspect that I intend to move against him. I have 
therefore sent the Bishop of Arras to the said Duke, dexterously 
to rid him of all doubts. If the rumour circulates in the Low 
Countries, you will do well to stiffe it, and make it clear that only 
the Scots are to be attacked. We must hope that God will give 
the undertaking success before the Scots ambassadors arrive at 
your court, or at any rate that my ships will be at sea by that 
time. And the illusion would be all the more complete if you 
were to recall the ships at the Scotsmen’s request ; for you would 
be able to do so though leaving the ships time enough to do 
what they set out to accomplish. 

The Elector is fairly well, as also my neice. I left him 
determined to come to Augsburg for this Diet, and I omitted not 
to drop a hint to both of them about observing the old religion. 

(The letter ends with a paragraph about Andrea Doria’s 
exploits against Dragut Reis.) 

Spires, 25 June, 1550, 

Minute. French. 


Srmon Renarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract from a long letter containing an account of the steps 
taken by the ambassador to obtain redress for damage done to 
the Emperor’s shipping by the Scots.) 

T have been told in general terms that the Council (of Trent) 
will provide an easy excuse for making the English join with France, 
the Kings of Denmark, Poland, and Sweden, and with other 
princes and towns of Germany against your Majesty. As to 
the Venetians, they will follow the King’s lead entirely in the 
matter of the Council. 

The English ambassador, Mason, is as free to observe the new 
religion here as he was in England. 

The King of England is sending Pietro Vannes,* a Lucchese 
living in England, to Venice as his resident ambassador. The 
King (of France) is sending M. de Selve, who used to be 
ambassador in England, to Venice, as his ambassador there . . . 

(News from the ‘Turk, etc.) 

Poissy, 27 June, 1550. 

Cipher. Signed. French. 


© 


JeuaN ScuEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaGER. 


Madam: In accordance with your Majesty’s letters of June 
18th I presented mysclf immediately before the Council, and 





* Ex-collector of the papal taxes in England, and Latin secretary to Wolsey, 
King Henry VIII and King Edward VI in succession. He was confirmed in 
his post by Mary. 
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complained that certain information had come to your Majesty’s 
knowledge respecting shelter that had been and still was daily 
extended in England, Cornwall and Ireland to several Scottish 
pirates who habitually attacked and robbed your Majesty’s 
subjects. They took refuge and were harboured theye, whence 
they could all the better and more easily commit their piracies ; 
in which certain Englishmen were mixed up too, and profited 
by them. Your Majesty could not endure nor tolerate such 
conduct ; and I requested that the King would establish order 
and enforce the law against the said Scottish pirates in the various 
ports of England, Cornwall and Ireland, or wherever the need 
arose, forbidding that they should be received, harboured or 
protected, and ordering them to receive condign and exemplary 
punishment for their transgressions, as the good friendship, 
perpetual alliance and commercial convention between the two 
sovereigns demanded. . 

I professed a hope that the King would do as I requested 
at your Majesty’s command; otherwise the subjects of your 
Majesty would deem it expedient, for their satisfaction, to take 
revenge on the pirates wherever they might be caught. 

They replied that they had no commerce with the Scots,— 
employing the word “commerce” casually,—and professed 
themselves to be greatly astonished at the account of the said 
pirates’ doings, as if entirely ignorant of any such occurrences. 
They declared that they would not have failed to set matters 
right at once if they had had any knowledge of them ; and that 
certain proclamations should be drawn up at once and published 
in the various harbours and ports, with penalty of death, to 
ensure that the said robberies and pillage should cease, as your 
Majesty requested. I replied that they knew best what”’com- 
merce they carried on with the Scots; and that their excuse 
of ignorance on matters of public knowledge, which they now 
put forth, seemed a very unsubstantial one. The King’s officers 
in every port and harbour ought to have done their duty and 
punished in an exemplary fashion the pirates, sea robbers 
(écumeurs de mer) and other thieves, for the reasons I had given 
before, according to the law. If they were about to draw up 
and publish ordinances and placards, let them be such, and 
carried out after such fashion, that’some sort of result might be 
obtained. They persisted in asserting their ignorance, but 
reiterated their assurances that the said placards and ordinances 
should be observed and enforced hereafter. My Lord of Somerset 
then asked me what interpretation your Majesty would place on 
the word “revenge.” I replied, would it not seem reasonable 
to him, unless the King took measures to repress the evil 
complained of as he was bound to do after being requested by 
your Majesty, if you decided to pursue and apprehend the said 
pirates and sea-robbers wherever they might be found, in redress 
of your subjects’ wrongs, according to equity and justice? He 
did not vouchsafe*any reply. 

I then recounted the case of the master from Dordrecht, 
who was robbed about two miles from Harwich by the Scottish 
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pirate whom I mentioned in my former letters. I added that 
four or five days ago the same Scottish pirate had robbed another 
ship from Rozendal with a cargo of corn, and two fishing-vessels 
from Dunkirk ; but worse still, the pirate now no longer set the 
sailors ashore somewhere as he was wont to do, but kept them 
prisoners, so that they should not be able to lodge any com- 
plaints. The pirate I referred to was at that very moment some- 
where about Harwich or Orford with his plunder. This, I said, 
could not be considered to bear out their assurances that they 
would have performed their duty if they had had any knowledge 
that pirates were anywhere about; for they had done nothing 
yet concerning what I had said and declared to them a few days 
before, when I.remonstrated with them on the business of the 
master from Dordrecht. I finally requested that the Council 
would incontinently issue orders for the apprehension and 
exemplary punishment of the owner of the said Scottish vessel, 
of the other who was taken prisoner, and of those Englishmen 
who usually bought stolen goods, as well as of any who might 
have given support and help to the said pirates; and that the 
restitution of their goods and vessels to the seamen who owned 
them should be ordered to take place really and effectively, and 
damages and interest to be paid over to them too. They replied 
that they did not think matters were as bad as I had been given 
to understand, and that possibly the case might be found to be 
rather different. I replied that they might get rid of their doubts 
if they chose ; and that they could give me no contrary instance 
to what I had advanced, which proved sufficiently how they had set 
about the matter. If they did their duty they would find that 
what I had said was only too true. They then said that they 
would provide a remedy incontinently. I replied that they 
assured me of the same the other day, and I could not tell how 
your Majesty would take it. 

The goods and vessel of the master of Dordrecht are under 
arrest. I will further their restitution to the best of my 
ability. 

The Scottish pirate had retired, as I said in my last letters, 
but came back again, as his latest exploits prove. They say that 
he has brought with him a warship from Calais, well equipped, 
to protect him in other enterprises. 

The Bishop of London ordained sundry sub-deacons on the 
day of St. John* last, all laymen and mechanics ; and they are to 
be sent throughout the country to preach the Gospel. 

John & Lasco, the Pole, has returned here from the country 
of Emden (sic), where he spent about two years, as I am told, 
and he intends to take a house in this town. 

Some say that M. le Vidame and the other gentlemen} had 
been preparing some attempt to escape, but that they were found 


* i.e. Tune 24th. 
+ John & Lasco, the famous Polish reformer, who had been Bishop of Vestrim 
(1529) and Archdean of Warsaw (1538). “He spent about a year—Spring 1549 
to Spring 1550—at Emden on the Doliart. 
{ French hostages to remain in England until the second payment for Boulogne, 
due in August, 1550, should be effected, 
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out. I have been told, however, that there is no truth in the 
report, and that the King has granted leave to the Vidame to 
go to Scotland for a journey. 

It is rumoured that three days ago some who practised magic 
and the art of invocation were arrested. My Lord ‘reasurer’s 
lady, being questioned by certain commissioners, confessed that 
she had asked to be told the fortune of her husband, of my 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord Warwick, and others; but that sho did 
it only out of curiosity, to inquire what good or evil might befall 
her husband. 

Madam: I received letters from your Majesty, dated the 23rd 
of June, on the last day of the same month. ‘The Council had 
already given me an answer on the matter mentioned therein, 
as your Majesty will have seen by my last letters. 

London, 3 July, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


M. v’Excke (CoRNILLE ScEPPERUS) to the QuEEN Dowager. 


If your Majesty desires to hear of the doings of your fleet, 
may you be pleased to know that we arrived early last Sunda; 
off the English coast with a strong head wind, large and small 
boats keeping together for fear the French and English might 
have some force in those waters, though we saw no signs of them. 

We then steered our course away from the mouth of the 
Thames and the sandbanks that lie near there, and ran north- 
wards that night, in the course of which we were overtaken by 
a fog so dense that we could not see from bow to stern of our 
ship. However, (thanks be to God ') we found our vessels all 
together in the morning when the fog lifted, and then decided 
that Captain Meeckere with the four larger ships should remain 
at sea outside the sandbanks, which abound along this coast, 
while I with the four smaller should run along inside the sand- 
banks, between them and terra firma, as far as I should be able 
to go, to see whether [ might not discover some of the Scots and 
pirates who haunt these parts and are assisted by the English. 
Indeed it sometimes happens that a gang of Englishmen only 
includes one, two or three Scots. Thus, separated from 
the larger ships, I came up with the four smaller in front of the 
town of Harwich, in the county of Suffolk*, which is one of the 
chief towns of these parts, and affords much shelter to pirates. 
There I left three of my ships, and coasted along Essex in the 
fourth towards the mouth of the Thames until I arrived at a 
place where there is a passage for vessels through the sand-banks, 
called Speidtz (sic),f which is always frequented by Scots and 
pirates. This passage is near St. Orsis{ and Maldon, and there 
I remained Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. While I was 
there two armed Scottish pinnaces, with a Flemish boat taken 





* Harwich is really ‘in Essex. 

t Probably St. Peter's, a point on the south shore of the Blackwater, near 
its mouth, 

¢ St. Osyth, on the north side of the Blackwater. 
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from some Flemings, also armed, came up to Harwich hugging 
the shore, without being seen by the three ships I had left there. 
T was informed of this on my return here (off Harwich), and 
also heard that the said pinnaces had ron far up a little river* 
between here and Ipswich out of fear of us. There is not enough 
water for us to follow them, and besides they are men of these 
parts, and their ring-leader lives at Ipswich and is called Jems 
Greyn de Donde (i.e. James Green of Dundee). He it was who 
recently brought two vessels from Dunkirk into this place and 
sold them ; and he has been mentioned in Ambassador Scheyfve’s 
letters. The pirates have all the peasants and inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood at their command, as we found last night on 
sending our people with three boats up the said river (Orwell) 
to find out where they were, and how strong. They discovered 
the pirates to be so much on their guard, and so well posted by 
the English, that they were unable to approach them. We have 
now received more detailed information from a boy, whom we 
suspect to have becn sent as a spy. He came aboard with an 
English boat, saying he would give us news of the Scots. We 
will see what we are able to do without rousing the country-side, 
and whether it will be possible to attack them. At any rate 
the experience has made us eye-witnesses of the fact that the 
English, in defiance of the treaty between the Emperor and the 
King of England, and even of that between England and France, 
are supporting the Scots in their war against the Emperor, or 
rather they themselves are waging war against the Emperor. 

Madam, even if this episode of the Scots had not occurred 
we would have been unable to leave this place while the storm 
that started yesterday went on. We are in a fairly favourable 
position, in which we cannot be attacked by the men of Harwich 
nor by the two castles on the banks near the harbour-mouth. 
The castles are of small account, but the town looks well enough 
from a distance ; and this is all the news I can give your Majesty 
for the time being.t 

Off Harwich, 4 July, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


The Quran DowaceErR to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We send herewith an account of our conference with the new 
English ambassador, which will help you by keeping you all 
the better informed on matters respecting your charge. 

We have received your letters of the 3rd of this month, and 
noted your remonstrance to the Council concerning the Scottish 
pirates. The form of it was excellent ; and you will insist that 
the prohibition under penalty of death against harbouring 





* The river Orwell. 

+ If this letter is compared with Jehan Duboys’ report dated “middle of 
July, 1550,” it will be seen. that Scepperus is here informing the Queen Dowager, 
in veiled and conventional language, éf the occurrences related by Duboys. 
From this letter the Queen Dowager would understand that the attempt to 
earry off the Lady Mary had failed; though were it to be intercepted by the 
English it would not betray the real object of Scepperus’s expedition. 
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pirates in English ports, which they promised should be published, 
if it is not published yet, shall indeed take effect and not be 
rendered useless by connivance and dissimulation, or set aside 
altogether. We have written to the Emperor about the said 
Scottish pirate, so that he may order a strong remoristrance to 
be made to the English ambassador residing at his court. For 
your further information on the subject of the piracies, we are 
sending you a copy of a letter to us from M. d’Eecke. You will 
see that the English themselves are practising piracy, and you 
may make your complaints about it without giving M. d’Eecke’s 
name as the source of the information. You will insist that 
exemplary punishment be dealt out to the culprits, such as to 
deter others from following their example, and that the stolen 
goods be promptly restored to their rightful owners. 

We have recently been informed that the chief officers at 
Calais compel our subjects from Western Flanders, notably such 
as have bean employed to work for them at Calais, to observe their 
new religion and be satisfied with their ceremonies, using threats 
if our people refuse to live according to their laws. We find theso 
proceedings very strange and not to be tolerated. We request you, 
and command you in the name of his Majesty, to complain to the 
Council about it. Make them understand that they are wronging 
his Majesty as well as his subjects, and ask them to forbear at 
once from their unusual courses. The matter allows of no 
discussion, and unless they provide a remedy at once, we shall 
forbid our subjects in Western Flanders and elsewhore to work 
for them again under penalty of incurring the indignation of his 
Majesty, who is greatly displeased by these novel attempts. 

Turnhout, 12 July, 1550. + 

Copy. French. 


M. v’Excxe (CorNILLE ScrprERvs) to the QureEn DowaceEr. 


Madam: I have heard from MM. Van Buren and de Praet 
your Majesty’s annoyance at not learning the details of our 
expedition. I am unable to express in writing my regret that 
this should be so, for I have always striven to serve your Majesty 
to the best of my humble ability ; and you may be convinced 
that the only reason for this omission was a long spell of heavy 
weather that prevented Jehan Duboys from drawing up his 
report in writing, and even from remembering the exact words 
he exchanged with the person in question, for only time and 
repose could enable him to do so. Though he has now put down 
a certain amount on paper, he wishes to add more to it. Besides, 
as we two know that M. de Praet alone is in the secret, we thought 
we had betéer go to him and report it all, as we have done to-day 
in M. Van Buren’s presence. Your Majesty will hear it from 
Jehan Duboys, who managed everything except the navigation, 
which I conducted inexact obedience to your Majesty’s commands, 
as you will find to be true, and I have already written to you. 

The above-mentioned gentlemen have commanded ‘me to 
appear before your Majesty, as I had already resolved to do. 
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Still, were it not for your Majesty’s orders, they would have 
approved of my going to Zeeland to help getting the ships ready 
and seeing to the payment of the tonnage-dues, so that they 
may be kept up for the protection of the herring-fisheries. This 
would have silenced many rumours ; and I have since mentioned 
to the gentlemen another consideration. In the Duke of Cleves’ 
court there are many persons who often go to England, and all 
Inow me. However discreetly I might come, they would be sure 
to hear of it, and might start fancying all sorts of things, all of 
which might be avoided were I to go to Zeeland. Therefore, if 
it please your Majesty, I will go as far as Grave and there await 
your Majesty’s orders as to whether I am to return to Zeeland 
or continue towards Cleves,* and I beg your Majesty to signify your 
pleasure to me. Of what has happened I shall be unable to tell 
you anything more than what Jehan Duboys will report to you. 
I implore your Majesty to pardon my remissness, which was due to 
the above-mentioned circumstances. I will endeavour to efface its 
memory from your mind by good and loyal service in the future. 
Buren, 14 July, 1550. 
Holograph. French. 


“Report of JeHan Dusoys on the matter concerning the 
Lady Mary, drawn up in full and as nearly as possible 
in the actual words spoken.” 

The men-of-war arrived off Harwich, after much bad weather, - 
on the evening of Monday, June 30th, and I, Jehan Duboys, left 
M. d’Eecke the next morning, as the passage I took was not 
navigable during the night, to go to Maldon. M. d’Eecke was to 
follow the next day, and proceed to Stansgate,+} five miles from 
Maldon, with only one ship. ‘There was a flat calm, and I had to 
have my boat rowed, so the tide turned when I[ reached Stansgate 
and prevented me from advancing any farther for that day ; 
but as it was only two o’clock in the afternoon I decided to send 
out a small boat (boitkin) with one of my men who speaks English 
and my brother-in-law, whom I had taken with me as my partner 
in business, together with a sample of my corn. This I did in 
order that my Lady might be informed that I was coming with 
the next tide, as in fact I came, arriving at Maldon before three 
in the morning of Wednesday (July 2nd). I then wrote a letter 
in my simple Latin to my Lady’s controller,t in order to avoid 
the necessity of meeting him and causing delays. The letter 
ran as follows : 

“Sir: I believe you are in receipt of my letters sent with 
Henry from Antwerp. I arrived here with the corn at about 
three this morning in a six-oared boat? Yesterday I sent my 








* Grave is on the Meuse, in Holland, some 20 miles from Cleves. 

+ Stansgate Abbey is about six miles by water from Maldon, and twelve by 
road. The one remaining trace of the abbey is part of a church, now used as 
as barn, which possesses no foature of*interest. Near it stand two or three 
houses, one of which may have sheltered the Lady Mary when she came to 
Stansgate to take sea-baths. 

} Sir Robert Rochester. 
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brother, Peter Marchant, to announce in this town that we had 
brought the corn, and were coming with the next tide; and this 
I did in order that you might the sooner be advised of my arrival. 
However, as far as I know, there was nobody there to take the 
corn or receive the said Peter. Therefore I am obliged to write 
now to point out to you that there is danger in delay, especially 
as M. Scepperus is now coming to Stansgate with a war-ship, 
and near Harwich there are three other ships waiting, and more- 
over four larger ships are out at sea.’ Consider therefore whether 
we must not hurry. There is yet another reason as well: the 
water will not be as high to-morrow night as to-night, and will 
be lower every night until next moon, and we now have the 
advantage that the tide serves our purpose late at night and 
towards morning, that is, about two o'clock. By that hour or 
immediately afterwards all ought to be here, so that we may 
be on our way while the tide is still rising, and be carried out 
beyond the banks below Stansgate with the ebb, for my vessel 
draws a good deal of water. There is lying near me, however, 
a smaller vessel that would be much better, I do not know whether 
it belongs to you. I will sell my corn at once, and will be ready 
to-night. Please let me know your intentions. There would 
be danger were there to be many women.” 

While I was writing these last words in my boat, the said 
Henry, the Lady Mary’s servant, and my brother made their 
appearance. From them I learned that they had spoken with the 
Controller late the evening before, and that he had raised several 
difficulties tending to delay us in taking our load on board. He 
told them that as soon as | came he would visit me and give me 
a fuller explanation. I then added these words to my letter :— 

“But they might still escape in disguise ; and I beg you once 
more to give me an answer in writing with which I may satisfy 
the Emperor. I must add that I sec no better opportunity than 
the present one; and this undertaking is passing through so many 
hands that it is daily becoming more difficult, and I fearit may not 
remain secret. However, I will yield to a better opinion, and I pray 
God to inspire you now; for the Emperor has done all he could.” 

On hearing from the said Henry that he arrived with my 
letters eight or ten days ago, I instructed him to tell the Controller 
when he should present my letter, that if the packet was to be 
sent at all, now or never was the time. Holding many conferences 
with him was too dangerous a matter, and he must make up 
his mind and answer in writing ; for as he well knew I had told 
him to look for our arrival any time after June 27th, by which 
time we should certainly be at sea 

When Henry had been gone about an hour, he came back 
saying he had met the Controller on the way, and the Controller 
desired me to come and speak with him in the grave-yard,* 

* The grave-yard hore referred to must be that of S. Mary’s, which church 
stands overlooking theeiver. Its tower is doubtless the one referred to farther 
on in this letter, at which Duboys glanced up from the river to see whether a 
watch had been posted on it. There are two other churches in Maldon, 


8. Peter’s and All Saints’; but they stand in the middle of the High Street, 
and their grave-yards would not be chosen as secluded spots. 
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where he was walking up and down with a friend of his called 
Mr. Schurts* (sic) from the village. I went thither with a hand- 
full of corn, and after we had bargained for the price of it, he 
said in a low voice that I was to follow him to his friend’s house, 
who was the man he had formerly told me he desired to trust 
in this affair. We went to the house, and the Controller and I 
walked up and down in the garden. The gist of his talk was that 
he saw no earthly possibility of bringing my Lady down to the 
water-side without running grave risks, because of the watch 
that was posted every night at all the passages, the suspicions 
of certain of her household, which was not so free of enemies 
to her religion ag she imagined, and the danger she would incur 
of being held back. Also, were she to go now that there was no 
pressing reason, for she was still as free to live as she liked as she 
ever had been, it might be imagined a mighty scandal would 
be raised. He also mentioned that she would lose all hope of 
the succession were her brother to die, and asserted that she 
still had plenty of time in which to escape. He was convinced 
that she would be in no way molested before the end of the 
Parliament that was to meet the following Michaelmas at the 
earliest, and then she would have the advantage of the winter, 
and of a house of hers called St. Ouses,¢ which had a garden from 
which it was easy to reach a place giving on to the open sea, 
and most favourable to such an undertaking. As I let him 
talk without interrupting, seeing clearly enough which way 
he was heading, he ended at length by saying that all his words 
were only considerations, and he knew not what my Lady would 
wish to do on seeing all things so ready on our side.’ For his part 
he could not refrain from speaking out the dangers he saw, as if 
everything did not go well he might be blamed for not having 
warned us. He asked my opinion, and when, if I thought she 
ought to go, my Lady must be prepared. to start. I told him 
it was impossible to be too cautious in weighing all dangers ; 
but as for the question he put to me, he must know that it was 
not my business to answer it, and also that I was nobody to 
advise one way or the other in a matter of 80 great importance, 
I could not state any given time, for we had only come for the 
following purposes : “M. d’Eecke to command the ships and carry 
my Lady to safety, and I to report the preparations and provide 
a little boat as she had requested me. For the rest we were 
ready to do anything she might command us. There was no 
reason why our coming should put her in any danger, for we might 
go as quietly as we had come if my Lady desired us to do s0, 
which would astonish me beyond measure, remembering in 
what disposition 1 had last quitted her Grace. The morning 
I left her I asked her once more, as my late master, Van der Delft, 
had instructed me, whether she was still as anxious to go as she 
had been the evening before. She then replied to me, “ Yes ; 





. 

* Of what English name is Schurts a garbled version? An examination 
of the Maldon parish registers, which go back as far as 1556 and 1558 respectively, 
yields nothing better than Sherbourne, Shovelard, Studd, Shuxberry. 

Tt This must be St. Osyth, on tho north shore of the mouth of the Blackwater. 
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but your master and you must come for me, as he promised 
me.” Since then had come a letter of hers in which she said 
she was awaiting us. But as he (the Controller) was now of 
another opinion, although no new difficulty had arisen, I must 
pray him to show my letter to my Lady, and request her to give 
me her decision in writing for my discharge. He then said to 
me: 

“Sir: I beg you do not judge me thus; for I would 
give my hand to see my Lady out of the country and in 
safety, and’ I was the first man to suggest it. And if you 
understand me, what I say is not that my Lady does not 
wish to go, but that she wishes to go if she can. There- 
fore I open my mind to you, asking the same from you in 
return,” 

I told him I understood him well enough, and that I had 
written him all the opinion or mind I had to speak on the matter. 
Such communications were dangerous as well as wasteful of time : 
and as the thing was now a question of Yes or No, and he had 
the choice, he must be so good as to make up his mind and be 
quick about it, if it were to be done at all. As our ships had been 
seen by the men of Harwich, it ewould not be long before 
the Council were informed of their presence, and the Council 
might easily ruin all, even supposing them to have no 
suspicion of what we were about; for the Emperor greatly 
feared the lapse of time, which often discovered matters 
that passed through so many hands, whether they were 
put into execution or not. As for the difficulties he men- 
tioned, especially the question of the succession to the throne, 
they were the very considerations the Emperor had some 
time ago caused his late ambassador to submit to my Lady, 
with many others, that she might think them over. She had 
replied, as he who had written the letters well knew, that 
the greatest necessity compelled her to leave the country. 
And since then, at the late ambassador's leavetaking, while 
the risks and perils of staying or going were being discussed, 
I had heard her, in his (i.e. the Controller’s) presence, say 
these words : 

“Tam like a little ignorant girl, and I care neither for my 
goods nor for the world, but only for God’s service and my 
conscience. I know not what to say; but if there is peril in 
going and peril in staying, I must choose the lesser of two evils. 
What gives me most pain is the thought of leaving my household, 
which, though small, is composed of good Christians who may, 
in my absence, become lost sheep, and even follow these new 
opinions. Thus might I incur God’s censure, *which would be 
a heavy grief to me. But if, in your opinion, I had better go, 
so be it in God’s name; for I know of no danger in going that 
will not be as great or even greater (at any future time). *So J 
would willingly stay were I to be able to live and serve God as I 
have done in the past; which is what I have always said. But 





* Tho passage in italics is underlined in the original, 
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these men are so changeable that I know not what to say. What 
say you, Mr. Ambassador ?”* 

The ambassador, I went on, then repeated what he had said 
on other occasions: how he had written to the Emperor that 
he could form no other opinion from what the Council had said 
to him, and must believe they would eventually go so far as to 
forbid my Lady the observance of the old religion. He could say 
nothing else, and must repeat his opinion for his discharge. He 
was astonished that they were still lingering over the discussion, 
for it had all been gone over before. Here the Controller 
interrupted me with: “ You say well; but this is not a matter 
to be hurried. I have done all I could; only quite recently 
I sent a good sum of money through Bonnisers, the merchants. 
And as for what you say of my Lady’s words, they were that 
she wished to stay if she could, but yet have all things in 
readiness.” I said, Yes, but that he was putting the wrong 
interpretation on them. Then he told me that my Lady wished 
to speak with me, and asked when I could go to her. I begged 
him to present my most humble excuses, for I could not risk 
being recognised by members of her houschold nor court suspicion 
by remaining away from Maldon, and I must also see to keeping 
my men together. ‘‘ No,” said he, “ You may go off as if to 
demand payment for your corn’; and I will lead you to our house 
through the woods, where no one shall see you.” But I insisted 
on not going, saying that when my Lady had seen my letter and 
heard his report I should have nothing more to say ; so I must 
beg him to make up his mind and let me know. “ Well then,” 
he said, “let your brother come at one in the afternoon to fetch 
the reply.” To this I agreed, saying it was better so, for as I was 
in disguise it was all the more important that I should avoid 
those who might recognise me. At that we parted, and the 
Controller told his friend Schurts to take over my corn after dinner 
and measure it. The Controller remained to dine with him, 
and they wished to keep me, but I thanked them, said it would 
not be wise, and went my ways. 

When I found my seaman, whom I had already sent to the 
officials of the place to obtain permission to unload my corn and 
fish, and to pay the accustomed dues, he told me that he had 
as yet achicved nothing, and had been sent by one official to the 
other. So I sent him to Mr. Schurts, whom I begged to have 
the matter attended to. The seaman came back and told me 
he had found them at table, and that they had sent one of their 
men to beg the officials to come and speak to them. 

I then went off to dine at my lodgings with my brother, the 
said seaman who knows English, and my host. Soon afterwards 
there arrived the bailiff of the place, the customs officer and a 





* Marginal note, also in Duboys’ hand: When I was speaking with my Lady 
she reminded me of her using these words, and repeated them to me in substance, 
asking me if I remembered. 1 replicd in the affirmative; but I do not now 
remember exactly when she mado the remark, though it was on tho occasion 
when the Controller throw the whole affair into confusion, as shall be seen 
presently. 
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third person, who said they had heard that I had sold my corn 
to my Lady’s Controller. I replied that such was the case, and 
made them sit down. During the conversation that followed * 
they displayed some dissatisfaction that my Lady’s Controller 
should have bought the corn before they had priced it (as they 
are in the habit of doing in certain places), and said they would 
have preferred to have it sold to the people. I told them I had 
a passport and power to bring more corn, as good as what I had 
there ; but I would have to make a better profit if they wanted 
it. As for their valuing it, it was not my faulé that the 
formalities had not been gone through, but theirs, for my seaman 
then present had been trying to find them all day long. Then 
came more talk, in the course of which they asserted that I must 
have more corn at sea and within the King’s jurisdiction, for they 
said they had heard I had sold a larger quantity to the controller, 
over and above what I had already brought. Therefore I must 
pay duty on the whole lot together. I told them they would not 
find that to be true, but only that I was able to bring more, 
though not at the price the Controller had paid for this lot, which 
was only 10 English stooters* a measure for corn that cost me 
19 patards. However, if I could make a decent profit I would 
gladly bring more to Maldon, for they harassed merchants to 
such an extent in London that I did not intend to go there for 
so little. They bade me come confidently, for I should sell as 
well and get my money as quick there as anywhere else in 
England. I told them I would do so, but that I did not under- 
stand why so simple a matter needed so much talk. “ No,” 
said they, “you are welcome, and always will be”; and then, 
interrupting one another, “‘ the Controller would have done better 
to have waited until we had done our duty ; still, as it is for 
my Lady’s Grace, whom we hold as high as the King’s person, 
though she knows nothing of this affair, we will let it pass this 
time, but otherwise we might confiscate the lot.” I replied 
that I was quite content that they should do as they pleased. 
It was not my fault that the formalities had not been fulfilled, 
and as for the people, many of them had come to see my corn, 
but none had offered me more than 8 groats the measure, and it 
was obvious that a dealer must always close with the highest 
bidder. I was not so bound to the Controller but that I could 
leave them this lot of corn, if they outbid him, and bring more. 
But I wished to know how I was to be treated, and exactly how 
much duty I must pay. They told me it was nothing much, 
and as the corn was for my Lady it should be nothing at all. 
At that I offered them a piece of money as a present, but they 
refused to take it, and thanked me for the good cheer. I then 
asked if I might unload my goods. They told me I might do so 
as soon as I liked; and on the stroke of one o’clock I told my 
brother it was time to go,and that he might inform the Controller 
that these people wee ill- pleted because he had bought the corn. 


= “The stooter was of the same value as the ‘groat, at this time nominally 
fourpence. Nine patards went to a shilling. ms 
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Soon after his departure I went down to my boat to have 
the corn measured out and handed over. And in the meantime ° 
M. d’Eecke’s boat came up with twelve or thirteen men for beer 


. and fresh provisions ; but as the gentleman in command of the 


boat saw on my craft none of the tokens agreed upon between 
M. d’Eecke and me, he put off again with his stores without 
speaking with me, and I made no sign of knowing him. The 
bailiff of the place, on seeing the boat, asked me whether it had 
come from the ship I had out at sea with more corn on board. 
I replied that I had no other corn nor ship than what he saw 
before him, but that the new-comers might be from a man-of-war, 
for on my way I had seen the Emperor’s ships that were said 
to be in search of the Scots on this coast. Said he, “‘ That is what 
I think. They seem to have come for supplies.’’ And with 
that he left me and went towards them. 

Soon after six in the evening my brother returned with the 
aforesaid Henry, who brought me a horse to carry me to my 
Lady, saying that he would lead me by a secret way. This he 
did, without anyone seeing me who could possibly recognise 
me. Iwas met by the Controller, and had a long talk with him 
while my Lady was making ready to receive me. He told me he 
had reported our former conversation to my Lady, and then 
went on in the same strain as before, saying that the Emperor 
was wise in considering that my Lady might wait until she had 
been further pressed, in order to go with greater justification, 
for it must not be forgotten that she would lose all chance of 
the succession. He told me as a mighty secret, adjuring me to 
give no hint of it to anyone, that he was quite persuaded the 
King could not outlast the year; for he and others knew his 
horoscope to say so. I remarked that his mistress and he must 
know what facts they had to take into consideration, though on 
the same facts my Lady had twice declared that she wished to 
go. I myself had been present on the latter occasion, and had 
asked her Grace by my master’s orders, before taking leave of 
her, whether she was quite decided to go. She had replied in 
the affirmative, as I had told him before dinner. I would be so 
bold as to make no secret of my thankfulness to the Creator, 
now that all these difficulties were coming up, that my Lady’s 
letter had reached me at Antwerp, that I had presented it to the 
Queen after my master’s death, and that it had been sent to the 
Emperor ; for it might otherwise be imagined that we had given 
a false account in our reports. God knew that my master’s 
illness had partly been brought about by his disappointment 
when he learned he was deceived in his hopes that the under- 
taking might be carried out when he left the country, after 
the many letters he had written to his Majesty on the subject. 
However, there was no reason why they should consider 
themselves obliged to act in one way rather than another, 
and if my Lady wished to stay.she should be welcome, and 
no harm done, except that the whole business was so near 
being discovered that it was most improbable that it could be 
kept secret, 
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“ For the love of God,” said he, “ do.not say that to my Lady ! 
She is a good woman and really wants to go; but neither she 
nor you see what I see and know. Great danger threatens us !” 
I told him I would take care to say nothing that might unneces- 
sarily alarm my Lady, but I could not conceal from het anything 
that she might afterwards regret she had not known. I knew 
we were on the point of making peace with the Scots, and would 
have done so already on advantageous terms had it not been 
for this matter. Once peace was made the Emperor would have 
no pretext for keeping at sea the armed ships which he had 
ordered to serve an additional month for this purpose. For my 
part, I added, I could see no peril greater than that incurred by 
delaying and neglecting to seize this opportunity, such as it 


.was. Some of our ships’ company had been heard to say they 


suspected they were going for the Princess of England, as they 
had done ten years before, as my Lady might know better than I. 
Also one of my men had told me he had been in a house at Maldon 
where the Council’s dissatisfaction with my Lady, because of her 
religion, was discussed, and someone had said they would be glad 
to see her out of the country, and with the Emperor. : 
While talking we were summoned to my Lady’s presence, 
According to her custom, she inquired after the Emperor’s 
and Queen’s health, expressed her gratitude and regretted 
the trouble M. d’Eccke and I were taking on her behalf. I 
replied that our trouble was small if it could do her any service ; 
but that time pressed, as I had written in bad Latin to her 
controller. “I have your letter here,” said she, “and also the 
one you wrote before ; but I am as yet ill-prepared, and it seems 
you wish it to be for to-night.” “I replied, “ Any time syour 
Majesty (sic) pleases; but I have spoken and written to your 
controller the reasons for which prolonged delay appears to me 
dangerous.” She then mentioned the preparations she had 
made, packing up some of her property in great long hop-sacks, 
which would not look as if they contained anything heavy. I 
made so bold as to say that once she had crossed the water she 
should lack nothing, and that her effects did not mattor so much, 
for the great thing was to conduct her person to safety, which 
was the point upon which she must now make up her mind. 
“T do not know,” said she, “how the Emperor would take it 
if it turned out to be impossible to go now, after I have so often 
importuned his Majesty on the subject.” I replied that if she 
was satisfied the Emperor would also be content, and she might 
safely write such a message and send it by me. “And were 1 to 
do so,” said she, “ would you take my rings now?” I answered 
that I would do anything her Majesty* commanded me, but she 





* it will be noticed that Duboys addresses the Lady Mary as “ your Majesty.” 
Neither the Emperor, the Queen Dowager, nor any of their ministers used 
that style in writing to her before the death of Edward VI, doubtless because 
documents were occasionally lost, and such a statement would have proved a 
dangerous weapon in the hand of an enemy. I have found one other letter 
only in which an instance occurs. It is from Scheyfve to Mary, of December 
=, 1551. The French had often attempted to persuade the English that the 
Emperor regarded Mary as rightful Queen of England, and’ Edward as illegiti- 
mate. In reality this was the Emperer’s view ; but not officially. 
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already knew how that question had been considered, as it would 
be dangerous to send things first that might betray the principal 
secret. I humbly begged her first to take care of her person, 
for as she was minded to risk her rings she might as well go with 
as after them. She then spoke with her Controller, and. also 
called in her principal woman of the bed-chamber, who was 
keeping the door. They all three then appeared to come 
to a decision, and my Lady turned to me saying that she could 
not be ready before the day after next, Friday ; but that she could 
then leave her house at four in the morning under the pretext 
of going to amuse herself and purge her stomach by the sea, 
as her ladies did daily. Four o’clock was just the time when the 
watch retired ; and my Lady asked me whether the tide would 
also serve. I replied that it would do very well, and that the 
Queen had also approved of carrying out the enterprise at day- 
break or evening, rather than at night ; but it was to be feared 
that, in the meantime, the Council might be informed that our 
war-ships were so near. ‘‘ Well then,” said she, “the Queen 
and I are of one mind. And know you that the very day your 
master left London two of the King’s galleys, called the Sun 
and the Moon,-also left and came up to Stansgate, where they 
stayed three or four days? Such craft have never been known 
to come so far up the river. And their captain was the Vice- 
Admiral,* the greatest heretic on earth. It is more than time 
I was hence, for things are going worse than ever. A short time 
ago they took down the altars in the very house my brother 
lives in.” 

While we were consulting as to how the affair had best be 
managed for Friday, and how we might let M. d’Eecke know, 
so that he might retire for a day or two, there came a knock at 
the door of the room where we were, and the Controller went out. 
In the meantime I asked my Lady why she did not avail herself 
of her house of St. Osyth, of which her Controller had spoken 
to me. She answered that it was too much under observation, 
for a lord was residing there who had just been admitted to the 
Council. The Controller came in at this point, with : ‘‘ Our affair 
is going very ill. There is nothing to be done this time, for here 
is my friend Mr. Schurts, who has ridden hard from Maldon to 
warn me that the bailiff and other folk of the village wish to 
arrest your boat (this to me), and suspect you of having some 
understanding with the war-ship at Stansgate. Some men 
from the village have been to see the ship, but were not allowed 
to go on board. Therefore they intend to send expressly on 
behalf of the village by next tide, and ask the ship its business, 
holding you and your men in the meantime to examine you 
here.” In fact he represented the matter as so serious that we 
might expect to see the beacon-fires, that are wont to be lit on 
the approach of enemies, blazing along the coast by the following 
evening. He added that he wag thankful I had not stayed to 
dinner, for it would have proved the destruction of his friend 
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Schurts. We were greatly troubled by these tidings, and knew 
not what to do or say. I put some questions to the Controller, 
wishing to know exactly what was happening; but he went 
out again, saying he would obtain fuller details. Meanwhile, 
my Lady said, “What shall we do? What is to become of 
me?” And she also asked me what the Emperor had said when 
my master returned, and when I took the despatch to him at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. I replied that I knew nothing, for I had 
addressed myself to M. d’Arras, who sent me back again ag soon 
as he had spoken to the Emperor ; for his Majesty had decided 
to leave the conduct of the undertaking to the Queen. 

The controller then came in and said, “I seo great danger. 
My friend here says there is something mysterious in the air 
(aliquid latet quod non patet), and that you had better depart at 
once, for these men of the town (i.e. Maldon) aré not well-disposed”’ 
I told him that I could not go before the tide, and if I was going 
to be arrested it would mean too grave danger for my Lady in 
case I were recognised ; so it would be better to hide me than 
to risk discovery by my arrest. But as the matter was so 
desperate, it might be best of all to take my Lady down to the 
boat and get her off in secret, as I also should have to go; for 
if I failed to escape, my Lady’s danger would be as great as if she 
had made the attempt. “No,” said the Controller, “that is 
impossible, for they are going to double the watch to-night, and 
what is more post men on the church-tower, whence they can 
see all the country round—a thing that has never been’ done 
before. So all we can do is to see to getting you out of this.” 
We went on discussing for some time in great perplexity, my 
Lady repeating, “ but what is to become of me?” all the while, 
until at last I said we must come to some decision, for it was 
beginning to get dark, and once the watch was set 1 should be 
unable to go. The Controller then went out once more, and 
on his return said that he had asked his friend to wait, and given 
him to understand that I had come for the money for my corn ; 
he would take me with him and get me past the watch. I was to 
say I had received my money, and he (i.e. the Controller's friend, 
Mr. Schurts) would enable me to return in safety and go at the 
next tide. I asked whether I might be certain that all would 
go as he said, for though it was very important for me, I cared 
much more for what concerned my Lady. “I assure you truly 
it will,” he replied, “and I have told Schurts to request the 
bailiff on my behalf not to give you any trouble, saying I have 
friends in your country whom I would not like to know that 
you had been bothered with my knowledge, especially after 
I had bought from you.” 

So we finally decided, my Lady still repeating “‘ but what is to 
becomé of me?” that within ten or twelve days the Controller 
should send me one of his servants, called Baker. This was a 
man of confidence, the very one who had waited for the corn’s 
arrival, and by him the Controller would send me some part of 
my Lady’s effects and would write the exact day when they 
could be ready to put the plan into execution immediately upon 
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the arrival of our ships. It seemed to them that the best place 
‘would be Stansgate, whither my Lady might repair from New 
Hall to purge her stomach, as above. New Hall was fourteen 
miles away, so she would set out in two or three days from 
the place* where, as she said, she had always awaited me, and 
proceed to New Hall, where she would be able to arrange every- 
thing with greater convenience, and whence the, said Baker 
should be despatched to me. I told them that in that case they 
had better make haste, for besides the reasons already stated, 
I knew the Emperor had other affairs pending with England, 
which he had put off so long because of this matter that further 
delay would be impossible. The Controller assured me they 
would not fail, and asked me if I still wanted a reply in writing ; 
I told him I had too good cause for breaking off the undertaking 
to please me. My Lady instructed me to commend her most 
humbly to the Emperor and Queen, and thank the Queen warmly 
for accepting the gentlemen from her household. I replied that 
her Majesty had done so right willingly, and hoped soon to see 
my Lady in person. ‘‘ You see,” said she, “that it is not our 
fault now.” ‘‘ No,” said the Controller, “but his (Duboys’) for 
not bringing more corn.” I asserted that I had had corn enough, 
and that was not the trouble, but he ought not to have bought 
it, which he did contrary to my plan. Then I humbly took leave, 
and my Lady wished the said Henry to go with me so that he 
might report after seeing me off. The Controller went out and 
saw us mount, recommending me to Schurts, who took charge 
of me. It was nearly mid-night before we reached Maldon. 

At that place Schurts and I passed the watch without difficulty. 
There were quite twenty men, with the bailiff in person, and 
Schurts talked a long time with him, but I only heard, as it 
seemed to me, that he was offering on the Controller’s part to 
let the bailiff and others have the corn. We then went to my 
lodgings, where I found my brother ; he told me the bailiff and 
some of the watch had been there shortly before, asking to see 
the permission I said I had to export corn out of our country. 
It was shown to him, and he went away. 

Thence Mr. Schurts took us down to my boat, which was 
lying ready by the bank. He told me through Henry that he had 
spoken to the bailiff about my departure, but that I would do 





* The house where Mary was staying when Duboys came for her was certainly 
Woodham Walter Hall, which lies three miles from Maldon and seven (not 
fourteen as Duboys says), from New Hall. It appears probable that at this time 
Woodham Walter Hall was the property of Lord Fitzwalter, eldest son of the 
Earl of Sussex (Radcliffe). Mary afterwards advanced Fitzwalter; perhaps 
he lent her his place on this occasion. The Hall has long ceased to exist ; it is 
marked as standing on Ogilby’s map of Chelmsford and surroundings (1675), 
and is said to have been pulled down about 1700° Nothing now remains but 
the dry moat, dry fish-ponds, and masses of brick wall showing above ground ; 
but this is onough to show that it was a large house. Lady Fitzwalter, as an 
entry in Woodham Walter parish register shows, died there, and was buried on 
January 16th, 1555, “‘ with [111 baners of armes, a standard of arms and II images 
with a hers and ViI dozen penselles and V¥II dozen of skochyons and a mantyll, 
and whytt brauchys and ILII dozen of staff-torchys.” 

I am greatly indebted to the Rev. H. M. Lang, Rector of Woodham Walter, 
for his personal guidance that enabled me to find the ruins. 
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well to go as soon as the water should serve, without further 
talk. 

‘When the time came, about two o’clock as it was beginning 
to dawn, I set out imagining myself to have all my men on board, 
for I had found them asleep without lights. However, they 
told me that the best among them, he who knew the turns of the 
river, had been on shore since the evening before. I was greatly 
put out at this, but I did not dare to send after him. So we left him 
behind and made every effort to get out of the bay where the 
village (i.e. Maldon) is. On looking up at the church tower to 
see if the watch was there, I was relieved to see no one aloft, 
nor down below on the ground either. But the said Henry failed 
to come to take over from me another counter-cipher which I 
was to send to the Controller. 

The same morning, about nine o'clock, I came up with 
M. d’Eecke, whom I found riding at anchor between Stansgate 
and Harwich, just off St. Osyth, and on the main route from 
London towards the North of England. I reported the above 
occurrences to M. d’Eecke ; but when I heard from him that 
he had not moved from that place, I suspected that the Controller 
had made out the situation at Maldon to be more dangerous 
than it was in reality. When the seaman we left ashore, 
Cornelis Linghelsman by name, returns, we shall know more 
about this. We have since heard that he has gone off safely 
towards London in order to find a passage. 

From the day I rejoined M. d’Eecke until July 7th such a 
storm raged, with a wind in the wrong direction, that we could 
not return to this country. It seemed to me wise to recall these 
facts to my mind during the journey, and set them down plainly 
in writing, in order to omit nothing that might elucidate this 
affair; for were I to relate so complicated a story by word of 
mouth, it would be difficult to form an opinion on it. It also 
seems to me, subject to correction, that in my present position 


I had better come to court as little as possible, especially if 


M. d’Eecke, or other persons of my acquaintance, are to be 
there. But I might stay with M. d’Hecke, as we had decided at 
sea, remaining as near court as possible in case the Queen’s 
Majesty wished to question me further. I also ought to go to 
await the said Baker, who is to look for me at the late ambassador’s 
house in Antwerp, because the Controller already had the address 
in writing. 

And now to make an end, I humbly beg her Majesty’s forgive- 
ness if I took too much or too little upon myself in the com- 
munications recorded above. I was so amazed at not being 
met as I had expected, that I could think of no better course. 

Written and signed by Duboys. French ; the direct quotations, 
with the exception of a few words, are in Latin. 


M. pd’Encke to*the QurEN DowaGER. 


Madam: To-day before dinner I received, here in this town 
of Grave, a letter from Jehan Duboys, in which he informed me 
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that your Majesty was pleased to order me to return to Zeeland. 
In truth it seems to me best that I should do so, and I will start 
at once, setting aside all other affairs. 

When I passed through Antwerp with M. van Buren, I let 

“it be known that he and I were to proceed to Zeeland, and at the 
same time I gathered information about the rumour of which 
M. van Buren spoke to M. de Praet, and M. de Praet reported 
to your Majesty. On the whole I do not think the rumour is 
likely to do much harm, for all the gossip heard here is wide of 
the mark and frivolous. Nothing has been said about the late 
Van der Delft’s ravings, or of the suspicions entertained by 
certain persons at Antwerp ; but the run of the talk is that I was 
sent to Scotland, or taken prisoner by the Scots, or that I wished 
to see how the ships behaved at sea and make a report to your 
Majesty, or to make an end of the unrest among the crews by 
separating them, sending some ships to Norway, and others 
elsewhere. I have encouraged these rumours, hinting that the 
real reason of my going to sea was that your Majesty desired 
me to set out as soon as possible, particularly if it turned out 
to be true that the Scots and pirates were being assisted in neigh- 
bouring countries. 

In order that your Majesty may be quite at rest that no 
suspicions of any undertaking have troubled the English, I 
have had men on shore between Harwich and Ipswich for five 
days, and even much farther inland at the seat of government 
of the King’s Lieutenant in Norfolk, and they have found no 
trace of mistrust of us, for it is believed that we were after the 
Scotsman, James Green of Dundee, who took to flight out of 
fear of your Majesty’s ships, and stopped not until he reached 
Ipswich. It is known that we demanded the arrest of the said 
James as a pirate; and the matter has gone so far that a 
proclamation has been issued in England forbidding Scots or 
others to bring prizes taken from the Emperor’s subjects into 
English ports. This proclamation and the fact that the said 
James Green has been unable to satisfy his creditors, have brought 
about the arrest of his goods and person at Ipswich ; and he is 
unable to dispose of his three ships, which will remain as securities. 
So there is no suspicion at all of any undertaking,* which would 
not be as difficult to carry out as I supposed. Your Majesty 
will have heard the rest from another quarter, and will have 
received news from all parts, so I will say no more, except that 
I pay no heed to threats from France, England or elsewhere 
as long as your Majesty will be pleased to keep up the number 
of ships now in active service. I trust that MM. de Praet and 
van Buren will light upon some good device for meeting the 
necessary expenditure. I beg your Majesty to take my last letter 
~ * D*Eecke was over-sanguine, as the entry for J wy 13th, 1550, in Edward's 
Journal shows: ‘‘ Sir John Gates sent into Essex to stop the going away of the 
Lady Mary, because it was credibly informed that Scipperus (t.e. d’Eecke) 
should steal her away to Antwerp; divets of her gentlemen were there, and 
Scipperus a little before came to see the landing places.” And for July 27th: 


“* Because the rumour came so much of Scipperus’ coming, it was appointed that 
they of the Admiralty should set my ships in readiness.”” 
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in good part, and accept its contents as an excuse for my not 
having come towards your Majesty as soon as my duty com- 
manded, 
Grave, 16 July, 1550. 
Holograph. French. 


The Emperor to the QuEEN Dowacer. 


(E£xtract.) 

This will serve as a reply to the two letters you wrote to me 
with your own hand on the first of this month. I hope you will 
forgive me for answering you through a secretary, for it would 
be difficult to write myself. So I will appeal to the fact that 
you have sometimes said you would desire me to spare myself, 
especially where matters that may permit me to do so are 
concerned. 

As for the undertaking with which you have entrusted 
Scepperus, there is nothing to say except that your methods are 
excellent. All that we can do is to pray the Creator that it 
may be successful. And as for the mistake Jehan Duboys made 
in not taking the word “ Denmark” out of the writing, as you 
commanded him, which might have bred suspicion, there is no 
need to discuss it, for we have taken care to correct any bad 
impression by causing the Duke of Holstein to be approached 
here. And you are quite skilful enough to put a stop to any 
rumour that may spring up in the Low Countries. . . . 

(The letter goes on to discuss the outlook in Germany.) 

Augsburg, 18 July, 1550. ‘ 

Minute, French. . 


Sr. Mauris to the QuzzN Dowacer. 


Madam: The English ambassador has come to see me, and 
spoken again about a passport for 40 lasts of gun-powder, 
asserting that it was stipulated in the first Commercial Convention 
made between good Duke Philip* and England, that we should 
supply them with all sorts of provisions and munitions of war 
they might need in exchange for payment. Though there had ~ 
since been other treaties, these had in no way invalidated 
Duke Philip’s, which still ought to be regarded as authoritative, 
and determine the interpretation of subsequent treaties. 

The powder, he added, had been bought some time past, 
during the last war between France and England, which con- 
sideration ought to move your Majesty to grant the passport. 
He had been unwilling to write the reply I had given him at 
Turnhout to‘the Council in England, for he feared they would 
not be pleased with it, and might have ground for asserting 
that this country was not corresponding to their proffered amity. 
He considered it most important that the two countries should 
keep up a good ufiderstanding, and begged me to report his 
declarations to your Majesty, especially thos 








* Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy (139 
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first Commercial Convention, which he had made in order to 


’ rebut my assertions to the efiect that we, by the last treaty, were 


not obliged to furnish the English with munitions of war at 
their expense except in the event of their being invaded, or of 
their waging war in France. 

I replied that I would make the matter known to your Majesty ; 
but I knew that the first Convention did not use terms as general 
as those he stated, as should appear when its contents came to be 
examined, and the dispositions of the last treaty were so clear 
that it would be impossible to misinterpret them. It was well 
known that in the past, even during the last war, the English 
had always taken out passports when they wished to export 
munitions, as they neither were invaded in England, nor were 
fighting in the kingdom of France, in which two cases only we 
were obliged to supply them with all the munitions they chose 
to buy as long as the war lasted. 

He also told me, Madam, that he had recently passed through 
Antwerp on his way to Turnhout, and several English merchants 
had complained to him that a placard was going to be published 
in Antwerp on heresy,* and that this placard was connected 
with the establishment of the Inquisition which the Emperor 
was setting up in the Low Countries. The merchants considered 
it very strange that they should be used so harshly, for they 
would certainly have to abandon this country, where they had 
been in the habit of sojourning and trading with the freedom 
usually allowed to merchants. This Inquisition would reduce 
them to a state of servitude which they would never bear, for 
they did not intend to be subjected to the denunciations their 
enemies and ill-wishers might lodge against them with the 
inquisitors. He added, Madam, that he weil knew what the 
Spanish Inquisition was like, and he looked upon the placard 
as much too harsh. He supposed this Inquisition would also 
be exceedingly severe, and he thought the merchants ought to 
be acquainted with the manner in which it was to proceed. 
He brought out once more all his accustomed talk about the 
advisability of both countries trafficking freely, saying he knew 
more about it than another, for he had known Antwerp when 
it was not the place it had now become, and care ought to be taken 
not to injure its prosperity. All he said was dictated by his 
desire to see the town flourishing, and trade increasing between 
the two countries. The King his master had introduced a new 
religion in his dominions, which he intended to have observed 
by his subjects at home and abroad ; and it was clear that the 
placard would greatly injure the merchants who, while in these 
parts, would be obliged to obey their savereign lord and observe 
the new religion, in doing which they would break the ordinances 
of his Imperial Majesty. Therefore it seemed to him that it 
would be best to make some declaration exempting foreign 


em een eens oe ohare eg ty. es, Daaet 3 
* Edward’s Journal for July 20th, 1550, runs: “The merchants were com- 

manded to stay as much as they could their vent into Flanders, because the 

prea had made many straight laws against them that professed the 
ospel. ‘ 
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merchants from the penalties imposed by the placard, though 
he remained in favour of punishing them severely for scandalous 
living, and for speaking against the old religion, for which offences 
he himself would condemn them. Moreover, he said, their new 
ordinances were not being observed literally against our subjects, 
and the ambassador and people of Spanish nationality were 
allowed to hear mass, wherefore their subjects ought to be treated 
with some consideration here. He ended his discourse by 
affirming that he had spoken of his own accord, without 
instructions from the King his master. He had even told the 
merchants that he did not intend to take any steps in the matter 
without orders, and that they might approach your Majesty on 
the subject through their conservator. So all he had said was 
mere private conversation, prompted by his desire for the 
prosperity of these countries and for the upkeep of the ancient 
friendship that bound them to England, which he foresaw would 
suffer a rude blow unless the placard were promptly altered. He 
believed neither the Emperor nor your Majesty wished to force 
the English to exact observation ‘of the placard, but as they 
had seen the precise terms in which it was drawn up they could 
not help fearing for their persons and property. 

I answered, Madam, that this placard was the same that had 
been published here and accepted by all the Estates in his 
Majesty’s presence, and the last one was only intended to repeat 
and explain the other. His Majesty had been obliged to publish 
them for the good of his people, the maintenance of the old religion, 
and the repression of heresy. As for the Inquisition, it was a 
false invention that stated that the Spanish Inquisition was to 
be imitated here. Nothing new had been done, but* old 
dispositions, that had long ago been issued here in conformity 
with the written law of the land, had been confirmed. If the 
English merchants considered themselves injured by the placard, 
they might appeal to your Majesty to hear their wrongs. And 
this, Madam, is all I said on the subject. 

I carefully noted what he said about the permission granted 
to our ambassador to hear mass in England, and believe he said 
it in order to lend colour to a project I hear he has formed to keep 
& preacher in his house here. Bassefontaine has told me in 
confidence that his major-domo heard it from the English 
ambassador’s, and that the preacher was soon to come to hold 
forth in their house. However, I have no other information on 
the subject. Bassefontaine has again informed me of the 
demolition of Longchamp, saying that the King’s main reason for 
agreeing to it was his knowledge that your Majesty had given 
some assistance to Rougnac, whom he hoped the Emperor would 
now punish. He also told me, Madam, that the King was greatly 
pleased to know that our war-ships had returned to Zeeland, 
because incidents that might cause friction were now no longer 
to be feared. He said further that the King of England, hearing 
that the Queen (Dowager) of Scots was desirous of proceeding 
to France by sea, had requested her to pass through England, 
and it was very probable that she would now go by land. Iam 
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uncertain whether or no he said this to make me cease to believe 
in the sea-journey, in order that the same might be carried out 
without fear of interference from our fleet. 

I am sending your Majesty a letter from Master George in 
favour of liis young son, who wishes to be employed as a secretary 
in Brabant. I know him (the father) to be diligent and a hard 
worker, and I believe your Majesty knows enough of his long 
services to consider whether he deserves this favour. 

Brussels, 24 July, 1550. 

P.S.—Madam: It is being said publicly here that the 
Lady Mary, Princess of England, has arrived in this country. 
They tell me that Jaspar Duchy has assured the Chancellor of 
Brabant that it is true, and that certain merchants are saying 
the matter had been prepared by the late M. Van der Delft for 
some time past. I do not know, Madam, from what quarter 
they can have heard such news. 

Copy. French. 


Jenan ScHEYFVE to the EMPEROR. 


Sire: The Lady Mary sent one of her servants to me to-day 
to tell me that a publication was recently made in that part of the 
country where she lives, forbidding, as she hears, chaplains or 
others to say mass or officiate at all in her house according to 
the rites of the ancient religion, under certain heavy penalties 
both civil and criminal. She requested therefore that I should 
remonstrate with the Council on the first opportunity, and declare 
that she demanded and would persist in her demand. to live 
according to the ancient religion, in virtue of what had passed 
in this matter. She requested me also to inform your Majesty 
and the Queen (Dowager of Hungary). In consideration of the 
fact that I do not know as yet whether the prohibition referred 
to is a general or particular one, old or recent; whether the 
Council really intended to include the household of the Lady Mary 
or not, in the publication referred to above, or whether any 
special commands were issued to her servants and chaplains or to 
the lady herself, I have decided to send my secretary to her 
privately to-morrow and learn the details accurately. Imme- 
diately upon his return I will send the information to your Majesty. 

I am sending a copy of my letters to the Queen containing 
my negotiations with the Council, and an account of recent 
occurrences here, together with two books, one written by the 
Bishop (sic) of Canterbury, the other by Dr. Hooper, who was 
made Bishop of Worcester a few days ago. Both works are full 
of errors and heresies, especially concerning the Holy Sacrament. 

London, 26 July, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuefN DowacEr. 


Madam: In obedience to your Majesty’s letters of the 12th of 
this month, which I received on the 19th, I presented myself 
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before the Council on the 20th. I declared that your Majesty 
had ordered me to request that the two Dutch Vessels seized 
with their cargo in English waters off Harwich and Orford and 
bought by the King’s officers, should be promptly returned to the 
Emperor’s subjects, their rightful owners, and that damage and 
interest should be made good. I requested further that the 
pirates, and the receivers and purchasers of the stolen goods, 
should suffer exemplary punishment such as they had deserved 
by their notorious robberies. I declared that your Majesty 
was. well aware that most of the pirates were English (i.e. the 
crews of the pirate ships). I had remonstrated twice on the 
subject in full Council, and each time they had promised that 
the law should be enforced and a remedy provided ; but nothing 
had been done so far. ‘ 

They answered that the Admiral* had undertaken to collect 
information about the matter, as pertaining to his office. But 
as he was not present, they were at a loss what to answer. 
But they would not fail to inquire into the business thoroughly 
and do what was required. 

I said that I considered they had all the necessary information 
on the subject. Their excuse was out of place, the facts being 
So outrageous and but too well-authenticated already. Your 
Majesty had no intention of allowing the matter to be dragged 
before the Admiralty Court through endless delays without 
hope of termination or issue, as had frequently happened where 
his Majesty’s subjects were concerned. Your Majesty requested 
the Council to order the vessels and goods to be returned, and the 
pirates and other guilty persons to be punished, without further 
delay or excuse ; more especially because the said pirates were 
even now to be found in the ports of Harwich and Orford, It 
was a matter of public knowledge that Captain James Greent 
was at Ipswich, and had robbed another Flemish vessel within 
the last three days, There seemed to be no chance of escape 
for any vessel taking that route, however well-equipped she 
might be. 

Nevertheless they held firm and said it was only reasonable 
that they should first receive full information before taking 
any steps in the matter. Here my Lord Warwick, speaking 
before Somerset, who judging by appearances was little pleased 
about it, added that the King, being at peace and having made 
a treaty with the Scots, could not deal with them in any other 
but a suitable manner. I retorted that I well perceived how 
the King was at peace with the Scots; but Paget interrupted me, 
saying they were not at peace with Scotland ; but that the King had 
no obligatiop towards his Majesty to invade the Scots or attack 
them.in any way. I replied that the question was not whether 
any invasion or attack should be made upon them. We were 
debating whether it was permissible that the King should harbour 
and protect the Scets, who were your Majesty’s enemies, whether 
pirates or not, and particularly whether he should allow his 





* Lord Clinton had occupied this post since May 4th, 1 560. 
} This pirate’s name is spelt Green, Gren, Greyn, indifferently, 
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subjects to deal as they were doing with the Emperor’s subjects. 
The proposition was untenable and inexcusable. The Chamberlain 
embassy had declared recently to your Majesty that they greatly 
desired to continue and improve commerce and intercourse 
between the two countries; but these occurrences were 
calculated to do more than impede it. Then Somerset declared, 
and Paget repeated it, that the Emperor had done the same 
with the Scots in the past ; but they gave no particulars as to 
the time or the manner. I replied that his Majesty had never 
yet been known to break his treaties on the smallest point. On 
the contrary, he had always observed them strictly, sincerely 
and carefully, and they could not allege a single instance against 
this. But it might be that before his Majesty was mixed up 
with the King’s affairs in Scotland, at a time when the King 
was actually waging war on the Scots, and with the King’s 
knowledge, he might have decided to keep the approach to his 
coasts open to all, as the King too was bound to do on his side. 
I then asked them whether they intended to assert that the King 
had a right to behave as he had done towards his Majesty’s 
subjects. Paget remarked that they had not said it. I replied 
that the objection ho had put forth fell to the ground, in that 
case, as it had no application. They let this pass, and reverted 
again to their first assertion that they had no information on the 
matter. I replied I had given them sufficient information before, 
and did then; and that your Majesty was of opinion that no 
further application should be made concerning it. They could 
never explain away the facts. They could require no better 
proof than the restitution of the vessel from Flushing which 
had been pillaged and robbed by the same pirates. It proved 
whether their recent exploits were permissible or not. Their 
attitude concerning matters of public notoriety made me 
apprehensive of the line they would take if circumstances less 
evident and still more undesirable presented themselves. 

My Lord of Somerset then said to me that they had received 
letters from their ambassador resident at your Majesty’s court. 
He said that M. d’Eecke had written to him laying great stress 
on the fact that much was being said about the exploits of cortain 
pirates supposed to be protected by the English in the harbours 
of Harwich, Orford and the neighbourhood; but he had not 
found matters to be as they were represented, and your Majesty’s 
information was erroneous. He was certain that the placard 
concerning the said pirates had been duly published, and he 
would be witness to your Majesty of it. I ought to be satisfied, 
especially considering the publication of the placard. They 
showed me the letters purporting to come from their embassy, 
and did so with a straight countenance and making no sign, 
although I had heard that they had doubts on the matter 
themselves. 

I replied that I had heard nothing from the said M. d’Eecke 
or of anything he might have had to say to their ambassador. 
I would keep to what I knew, which did not prove that what 
they affirmed had been declared ; but I would make a reservation 
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for what had really taken place. I was certain of my information 
concerning the pirates, and of the orders I had received from 
your Majesty on the subject. If the placard had been duly 
published in all harbours and ports, let them order that it should 
be observed and put into effect. This was the prinéipal con- 
sideration, and the object of your Majesty’s special request. 
But the restitution of the vessels and goods must necessarily 
follow. They replied that they would cause the placard to be 
fully carried out, and would prosecute the pirates and punish 
them. As to the restitution of the goods and vessels, they 
requested me to let them have a list of the names and surnames 
of the Englishmen who had bought them, and of the subjects 
of your Majesty who had suffered the loss. The Council would 
then, without further delay, set about righting the matter, and if 
everything was as I affirmed the restitution should take place 
at once. I replied that there was no doubt at all concerning the 
accuracy of my statements. As to the list of names, they 
would find it was with the Judge of the Admiralty Court. But 
as they repeated their request that I would give it to them, I 
consented to do so, to remove all occasion for or possibility 
of a hitch later on. I sent it the next day ; and added the names 
and surnames of some of the pirates, and an inventory of the 
goods and appurtenances of the said vessels. I shall not fail to 
insist, Madam, that the said restitution take place. 

On the same occasion, Madam, I told them that your Majesty 
was informed that the chief officers at Calais took upon them- 
selves to put pressure on the Emperor's subjects employed by 
them, and especially onthe men from Western Flanders, to compel 
them to conform with the ceremonies of their new religion. They 
used threats and other unfair means, which was a very unseemly 
course, and one which appeared very strange to your Majeaty. 
You requested them to give orders that this unusual and 
unbearable state of things should cease ; otherwise your Majesty 
would take whatever steps seemed advisable to you, forbidding 
the Western Flemings to work for the English under penalty of 
incurring his Majesty’s displeasure, or take any other course 
that seemed suitable to you. They might well suppose that his 
Majesty would be greatly displeased to hear of these innovations. 
My Lord of Somerset replied, smiling, that he could hardly 
believe that any of his Majesty's subjects could have been treated 
in that manner at Calais, as it was not their habit to put pressure 
on his Majesty’s subjects. Perhaps some, who had been accused 
to your Majesty, had given this account as an excuse for following 
the new religion of their own free will. He added that the 
workmen for,the most part retired to their own villages on the 
Sabbath, and were not at Calais for the services. However, 
if it had been done at all, it was without their knowledge and 
consent, and they would send letters at once to the officers, 
informing them of my complaint, and their intentions in the 
matter, so that your Majesty might receive satisfaction. I 
replied that it was not likely that his Majesty’s subjects would 
use such a pretext, as the truth could be easily ascertained, and 
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they would then find themselves in a worse case. They ought to 
be allowed to have mass sung at Calais on Sundays and holidays, 
as they belonged to the old religion. My Lord Warwick 
answered that such a thing would give scandal to the people of 
Calais. I retorted that any other course would give scandal 
to his Majesty’s subjects ; and that they must make provision in 
the matter, as your Majesty had no intention of replying to any 
answer they might make on the subject. 
Duplicate. Cipher. French. 


“The substance of what passed between AMBASSADOR 
BASSEFONTAINE and PRESIDENT St. Mauris last Monday, 
July 28th.” 


In the first place he (Bassefontaine) told him (St. Mauris) 
that he had received a letter from his master (i.e. the King of 
France) for the Queen, and he begged her Majesty to give him 
audience. The contents of the letter concerned the Queen 
Dowager of Scots, for whose sake the King wished to pray the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary to issue orders that the fleet should 
not attack the said Queen of Scots, who had decided soon to 
proceed by sea to France. The King was making this request 
in order to avoid the conflict that might arise were the said 
Queen to be assailed, for he was sending the greater part of his 
armed galleys to guard her, as well as ten well-found warships. 
His Majesty would therefore be very glad if the Queen Dowager 
of Hungary would order all hostilities to cease, and the 
ambassador urged the president to endeavour to persuade his 
mistress to do so. The president replied that he would submit 
the matter to her Majesty, and see to it that the ambassador 
should have audience. 

This point disposed of, the ambassador said of his own accord 
that very important news were going the rounds in this country : 
no less than that the Princess of England, the Lady Mary, had 
retired secretly hither. He had heard the report some time 
past, but had disbelieved it from the beginning. The president 
told him in reply that it was a lying invention, the work of some 
evil tongue. The ambassador rejoined that he must tell him 
in strict confidence that he positively knew the story had arisen 
in England, where the English were saying that M. d’EKecke 
had sought, some days before, to carry off the said Princess in 
secret. He had been with his warships in the Thames, they said, 
and had some understanding with divers persons in England 
who were to aid him in the undertaking. The English Council 
had received trustworthy information of this expedition, and 
were so angry about it that they had written to all their ministers 
resident in foreign courts what a wrong the Emperor had wished 
to do them, instructing their representatives to report it to all 
Christian princes and potentates.” This had caused the report to be 
circulated, though it was now generally known that the Princess 
had not left England. 
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The ambassador added that if the English had formed this 
opinion of M. d’Eecke’s voyage, the Most Christian King had 
been informed that its object was to fall upon the Queen Dowager 
of Scots at sea, for it had already been known that she was 
going to France. Not much attention had been paid to 
that rumour, however ; and as it came from England the French 
had suspected that it was intended to excite them against the 
Emperor. 

These two points the president answered by informing the 
ambassador that M. d’Eecke had gone to sea to pursue certain . 
Scots pirates who haunted the Thames, as trustworthy reports 
had" stated. These pirates were sheltered in England with 
their booty, and the Queen had desired M. d’Eecke to lead the 
expedition in person, in order that it might be well and thoroughly 
carried out, and that the captains of the vessels might not leave 
the pirates’ traces to make any other prizes. M. d’Eecke had 
hunted them along the coast of England, and particularly in 
the Thames, where they were wont to lurk, and whence they 
had put out a short time before. On arriving at the port of 
Harwich he had learnt that three pirate vessels had entered the 
harbour two hours before. He remained on the watch for them 
a few days, and seeing that they came not forth, set sail for 
Zeeland, where he arrived after having cruised about a little in 
search of other pirates. Such had been his object, and not to 
steal the Princess away from England. 

As for falling upon the Queen of Scots, the President said that 
the rumour had been groundless. It had not been known for 
certain whether she was to go by sea or not, and even if it had 
been known, the ambassador might consider that the Queen 
Dowager of Hungary was not so inexperienced as to suppose 
the King of France would send for the Queen of Scots without 
a strong escort, which it would be difficult to assail with eight 
ships. In reality a much greater number would have been 
necessary, and the fact that only eight put out to sea ought to 
disclose the falsity of such a report. 

The President then asked the ambassador what possible gain 
the Emperor could hope from taking the Princess Mary out 
of England. The ambassador replied that the English believed 
his Imperial Majesty, once he had her in his court, would marry 
her to the Prince of Spain, maintain her to be rightful Queen of 
England, because the present King was the schismatic son of a 
schismatic father, born of a woman who had not been married 
according to the rites of the Roman Church, and would then. 
Wage war against England for her. He had heard the English 
ambassador resident in this court say, he added, that they would 
be more cafeful to guard the Princess now than formerly, and 
that in the long run she would have to put up with the new 
religion introduced by the King, or she might rue it. The 
President retorted that the English were quite wrong in their 
estimate of the Princess, and seemed to be looking for an 
opportunity for ill-treating her. 

French. 

Wt, 37994. Sp. 10 
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The Empsror to the QUEEN DowaGER. 

I have heard the detailed account of Jehan Duboys’ conduct 
of the enterprise* entrusted to him; and I deeply regret that 
it was not successful, because of the danger that may menace 


~ the person concerned. You did well to silence the rumours that 


were current at Antwerp, started by the late Van der Delft’s 
ravings or otherwise. I entirely approve of M. de Praet’s views 
on the subject, with which you also agree ; and it seems to me 
well that Duboys should go to Antwerp to await him who was 
to be sent. You will inform me of what news he may bring, 
that I may decide what is to be done. 

Augsburg, 29 July, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


M. v’Excker to the QuEEN DowaGErR. 


Madam: In all humility I have received your Majesty’s letters 
of the 22nd instant, together with the papers enclosed on the 
opinions given by the Dutchmen on the regulations to be applied 
to the merchant service. The said regulations are sorely needed 
by your Majesty’s subjects because of the constant quarrels 
that arise between masters and men, and are often the cause 
of the loss of ships. I will carry out your Majesty’s orders. 

The Scots captain James Green, who ran up Ipswich river 
with his three vessels before your Majesty’s ships could catch 
him, as I have already reported, has now sold his craft. The 
best of the three has been bought by some men of Ostend, and 
they have done very well, for the vessel is good, an excellent 
sea-boat, and was taken from the buyers as a prize not long 
ago. 

Nothing new has occurred in these parts because of the heavy 
gales that have been blowing, during which several vessels, 
mostly English, have been sunk, and many others escaped with 
difficulty. As soon as I have any news, I will report to your 
Majesty. 

Veere, 29 July, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


M. v’Exrcre to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


Madam: We are amazed at receiving no reply from Flanders 
or Holland about the tonnage-dues, for the protection of the 
herring fisheries is of the greatest importance to these countries. 
We have been informed from Flushing that the wild Irish have 
taken from the Scots the islands of Farahil and Hetland,} and 
are practising piracy in those regious. They have already 


_ taken several herring-boats from this country, and we have 


since heard that the Scots are arming some ships, which will 





* Tho attempt to carry off the Princess Mary ; see Duboys’ report of “ middle 
of July,” 1550. 

+ Heiland is clearly Shetland. Farahil appears to be Fair Isle, about half-way 
between Shetland and the Orcades, 
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also harm our fishermen unless your Majesty’s men-of-war see 
to it. It may well be that the Scots and Irish will join forces, 
for they are almost one people, and the inhabitants of the Hebrides 
and Orcades, though subjects of the crown of Scotland, often 
rebel and prey upon all comers. . 

There are some people here and in other places who would 
like to go to sea as privateers; but as we have no orders from 
your Majesty, we have not wished to grant them permission, 
not knowing how affairs may stand. 

Travellers from England say that eight ships and two galleons 
have been equipped there, and that it is being said they are going in 
search of certain of your Majesty’s subjects of Flushing, who 
have been cruising off the north coast of England. Though these 
people have brought home a few prizes taken in Scottish ports, 
they have not made much out of them because all the prizes 
claim French nationality ; and they are so intermingled that 
one never succeeds in getting the rights of the matter. 

The two months, for which your Majesty’s ships were to serve, 
expire in ten days, so may it please you to decide whether they 
are to continue for a longer period or not, in case Flanders and 
Holland were to refuse to pay the tonnage-dues. Were it possible 
to meet the expenditure and keep them at sca a little longer, 
they would afford much protection to your subjects, and might 
drive the Scots and Irish from the seas. May it please your 
Majesty to let us know your orders, and also whether, in ‘case 
the ships are not to serve longer this year, they are to be disarmed 
and the guns sent to the towns that lent them, which greatly 
desire to have them back. We will see to it that all be done at 
the least possible expense. é 

There are in this island some Scottish prisoners with whom 
we do not know what to do, for they are too poor to pay a ransom, 
and may not be treated as pirates. They are artisans, were taken 
on board passenger ships, and have never done the Emperor's 
subjects any harm, or waged war against them. Loys Pisaingue 
(sic) seems not to want them for the Spanish galleys. We 
therefore trust your Majesty will order us what we are to do 
with them, and it seems to us, subject to correction, that if there 
is any prospect of a change for the better in our relations with 
Scotland it would be well to let them go at once rather than 
keep them any longer, for there is no likelihood of our being able 
to make any profit out of them. They might perhaps be 
exchanged against the Flemish fishermen, prisoners in Scotland, 
who have not yet been released, for whom the Scots are in the 
habit of asking heavy ransoms, as the French do in time of war : 
for our people are unable to fish for herring and larger fish except 
in Scottish w&ters. The said prisoners have presented a petition 
which I am sending to your Majesty. 

Madam : Since the above lines were written, the Dutch Council 
have sent me a letter, which I am forwarding to your Majesty, 
about the above-mentioned acts of piracy. There is no difference 
between their version and the account we received from Flushing, 
except that the Dutch say the Irish are the aggressors ; it may 
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well be that both the Scots and the Irish have taken a hand 
in it, in which case it is all the more necessary to act in time. 
We are beyond measure astonished that the Dutchmen’s 
letter makes no mention of granting or refusing the tonnage- 
dues for the upkeep of the fleet, in answer to the proposal 
we submitted to the four Dutch commissioners, as we said in 
our last. 

Veere, 30 July, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


An order of the Queen Dowager of Hungary,- granting a safe- 
conduct to the Queen Dowager of Scots for her journey by sea 
from Scotland to France, and giving her permission to enter a 
port in the Low Countries with not more than six ships if obliged 
to do so by gales. 

Binche, 31 July, 1550. 

Copy. French. 


The Quzen Dowager to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We have received your letters of the 26th of last month. The 
day after their reception, the English ambassador (Chamberlain) 
came to ask us permission to export out of the country 40 lasts 
of gunpowder, saying that their agent from England (i.e. the 
English agent) had purchased them some time ago, and that 
according to the first Commercial Convention made between 
them and the late Duke Philip, the Emperor was obliged to 
alldw it. We replied that his Majesty, to whom we had written 
on the subject, did not see fit to give his consent, as they were 
not at war; and the treaties bound us to assist them with 
munitions of war only if their country were invaded, or if they 
were waging war in France. He replied upholding the statement 
that the Commercial Convention spoke in general terms (i.e., made 
no special conditions), and that subsequent treaties could not 
invalidate what was set forth therein. Moreover, we might 
grant the permission on our own authority without writing to 
the Emperor about it. We replied that in similar contingencies 
we had always written to the Emperor, and could give no orders 
without his authority. © 

We afterwards declared to him that on arriving at Lierre on 
our return from Cleves, the news were given us that our cousin 
the Lady Mary, Princess of England, had been brought and 
conducted hither by M. d’Eecke. Our astonishment was very 
great, for a guest of her quality ought not to reach this country 
without our being given due warning. We heard afterwards 
that the rumour had been spread by the English, for whom the 
actual presence of the Lady Mary among them should have 
been a disproof. We could not fathom what purpose the 
originators of the report had ix mind, but we believed it had 
sprung from no good motive. He replied that there were always 
plenty of people who spoke at random, that no such rumour 
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had reached him personally,* but he supposed we would not 
be sorry to see her. We replied that we would be very glad 
to see the Princess because of her close relationship to us, and 
the affection we bore her: but not in that fashion. He replied 
that untrue reports were often spread among the people ; and 
he believed the Lady Mary would be no less pleased to see us, 
but with the King’s knowledge and consent. We told him 
that on such conditions we would wish it and welcome her, and 
held it for certain that she would not wish it in any other wise 
herself, for we did not think the Council would give her cause 
to desire it otherwise than by the King’s knowledge and consent. 
He affirmed that they would not, as they only wished to treat 
her well and serve her as the King’s sister and near relative of 
his Majesty. You will send an account of all this to our cousin, 
through one of your people competent to perform the task, so 
that if something is said to her she may the better know how 
to conduct herself in this matter. As the rumour proceeds 
from the English, it is likely enough that it was spread abroad 
to furnish an excuse for keeping her more closely watched ; 
and in the circumstances she could not do better than live quietly 
in her own house as she has done up to the present. If the 
Council were to speak to you on the subject, or any member 
of it mention it to you privately, you will reply according to 
what is set down above. 

When this point was disposed of, we told him the reason why 
M. d’Eecke had approached the English coast with our warships, 
namely because constant information reached us of Scottish 
pirates lurking in the Thames-mouth, to surprise our merchants 
and good people, which the English on their side did néthing 
to discourage, but rather favoured them. M. d’Eecke was 
sent to search for them and overtake them with the said war- 
ships. He found that the Scottish pirates had abandoned the 
Thames two days previously, and he chased them as far as Harwich, 
where the vessels had been only two hours before he got there. 
He pursued them to a place where a small castle offered them 
protection and safety. This was the reason of his journey, 
which had nevertheless received a different interpretation, whereas 
it would better behove the English to carry out the letter of the 
treaties and refuse protection and shelter to the Scottish pirates. 
He answered that he knew it to be a breach of the treaties, and 
that a placard had been published in England expressly forbidding 
their subjects to shelter any Scottish pirates. The complaint 
made by you to the Council was, he said, very sharp indeed ; 
and they had replied to you that you should give them a written 





* On August 14th, 1550, Edward wrote in his Journal: ‘“‘ There came divers 
advertisements from Chamberlain, ambassador with the Queen of Hungary, 
that their very intent was to take away the Lady Mary and so to begin an 
outward war and inward conspiracy ; insomuch that the Queen said Scipperus 
was but a coward, and, for fear of one gentleman that came down durst not go 
forth with his enterprise to my Lady Mary.” 

It is to be noted that Scheyfve had never been let into the secret of the plan 
to carry off Mary. Van der Delft before leaving England, advised the Emperor 
not to inform him of it. 
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list of the names and sumames of those whom we accused of 
having harboured pirates. When this was done they would 
take steps that should satisfy us. He added that he thought 
no fresh incursion of pirates on the English coast against our 
subjects had taken place since the publication of the placard, 
and no plunder landed there. If the contrary were proved, a 
prompt remedy would be provided, the Council being full of 
good-will in the matter. We replied.that we had heard the 
placard was first published when the warships were sent in 
pursuit of the Scottish pirates. No treaty permitted them to 
favour directly or indirectly the Scottish pirates.or receive goods 
robbed from us. We were well aware that the Council had means 
to enforce obedience to their commands when and where they 
pleased, but they had shown little alacrity in executing the 
said placard against the pirates. Even lately, and after the 
publication was made, they (the pirates) had seized one of our 
vessels and brought it into an English port, as you had com- 
plained to the Council in the discharge of your duty, which com- 
pelled you also to speak forcibly, as the matter was not one 
which could be tolerated, and no effective remedy was forth- 
coming. It constituted a direct infringement of our treaties with 
England. We added that the day after you made your complaint 
to the Council, you sent them a list of the names of the pirates 
and those who had sheltered and assisted them, and bought the 
stolen goods from them. We declared that we were moved 
to speak openly on the matter by our wish to preserve good 
friendship between the two countries. This should compel them 
to mete out exemplary punishment to the said pirates and to 
those among their subjects who gave them shelter and assistance, 
and to order the stolen goods to be restored at once to their 
rightful owners, without further delay. You will assist the 
fulfilment of this object with all your power. 

Binche, 3 August, 1550. 
Copy of a minute. French. 


Aug. 3. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the Emrrror. 


Tah, Sire: In accordance with my last letters to your Majesty of 


E17, July 26th, I sent my man to the Lady Mary to gather more 
detailed information on what had taken place about the alleged 
prohibition issued to her chaplains. . ; 

The Lady Mary declared to him that during her sojourn in 
a house of hers about two miles from Beaulieu (or New Hall), 
where she is at present, she sent her almoner over to Beaulieu to 
make ready to say mass, at which she intended to be present. 
As she did not appear, the almoner said mass before certain 
members of her household. A few days afterwards, the Sheriff, 
my Lord Essex (sic),* ordered it to be published and cried in the 
parish of Boreham, near Beaulieu, that the almoner, Mr. Francis 





* This must be a mistake on Schoyfve’s part. The earldom of Essex at this 
time belonged to William Parr, Marquis of Northampton. The Sheriff of Essex 
is probably meant. 
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Mallet, priest, had infringed the King’s edicts and statutes 
concerning religion. I send a duplicate of these to your Majesty. 
The said almoner, hearing he might be punished according to 
the penalties provided in the said statutes, took counsel with 
himself and decided that it was safer to go away for some time 
until he could feel assured of being allowed to practise his calling 
freely and openly. It is not likely that the penalties will be 
enforced until after Michaelmas, when Parliament is to assemble. 
In my opinion they are waiting to see how your Majesty will 
take it. Another of the Lady Mary’s chaplains was also indicted 
at the same time under suspicion of the same offence ; but he 
continues to celebrate and recite the services according to the 
ancient religion. 

Moreover, the Chancellor went to see the Lady Mary a few days 
after the publication and prohibition had taken ‘place. Tho 
Lady Mary asked him in conversation why such a course had 
been adopted in the case of her chaplains, and told him she could 
never believe that the King and his Council had ordered it to be 
done, as she had permission, to live according to her ancient 
faith and religion. The Chancellor seemed much astonished 
and said he knew nothing whatever about it. 

On the 25th of the aid month the Chancellor went once more 
with the Secretary, Doctor Petre, to visit thé Lady Mary. He 
carried letters of credence from the King and his Council, signed 
by twelve of them, to the effect that they had special orders 
and commission to request her to go to Court and visit the King’s 
Majesty her brother. My Lady was greatly astonished and 
presented what excuses she could, objecting her indisposition, 
the distance at which she found herself from his Majesty’s,court, 
the smallness of the house (where the King was ?), and the fact 
that she had been with him not long ago. They replied that if 
my Lady were poorly, a change of air and abode would be 
beneficial to her and improve her health. She replied that if she 
found she needed change of air she would rather go to one of 
her own houses where she would find more case and rest. They 
did not reveal their real object further, but the Lady Mary noticed 
quite well that they had something else in their minds. 

She repeated to the Chancellor in the presence of the Secretary 
(Petre), while they were urging their proposals, the prohibition 
issued to her chaplains, and asked what the King and his Council 
meant by it. They replied that they knew nothing about it 
and that my Lord Essex (sic) might have made the prohibition 
without orders from the Council; adding however that he had 
done no more than his duty according to his office, and must 
therefore be forgiven. Upon this they took their leave of the 
Lady Mary. The Chancellor sought out the Controller (of the 
Princess’s household) and made the same request to him as to 
his mistress, saying he was a subject and servant of the King, 
and it was his duty to advise my Lady and induce her to go to 
court, as above. He insisted specially on the fact that both the 
King and his Council were very desirous that she should go, 


- and he would render a service and please the King and Council 
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by doing his best in the matter. The Controller replied he felt 
pretty certain that the Lady Mary, his mistress, would not listen 
to any persuasions on the subject, and he therefore did not intend 
, to mention it. The Chancellor reproved him sharply for this. 
"On the 28th following, the Chancellor visited the Lady Mary 
for the third time, and took his wife with him. He gave, as 
his reasons for going, the hunting season and his wish to offer 
an entertainment to the Lady Mary. When the hunt was 
over, he besought the Lady Mary to accept his hospitality in 
his own house for a few days and amuse herself by witnessing 
certain sports. He pressed her to accept with a certain 
importunity ; but she always thanked him and excused herself. 
After reflecting and considering well the various events just 
described, the Lady Mary formed the opinion that she was under 
some suspicion, and was watched by the Council, who might 
suppose her to have some closer understanding with your Majesty 
of a secret character. She is in fear that considering their dis- 
position, they may hereafter oppress and burden her further. 

London, 3 August, 1550. . - 

Signed. Cipher. French. 

Postscript.—(Also written in cipher, on a separate sheet.) 

It is publicly reported here that M. d’Eecke went to certain 
harbours and ports in Norfolk the other day and that he and 
Mr. Secretary Duboys, disguised as seamen, visited the Lad: Mary 
with the intention of taking her out of the kingdom. The Council 
are greatly scandalised and displeased, and the people alarmed. 
It is supposed that she was invited to go to court, where the 
Council is to assemble ‘in full almost at once, for this very reason. 

For the last five or six days a hundred soldiers have been 
sent to each port and harbour in the neighbourhood of the 
Lady Mary’s house, and the reason given is that M. d’EKecke has 

been seen at these places, on the watch for the Lady Mary. 
Everybody here is shocked at the placards concerning religion* 











* There is a copy of this ordinance at Simancas {E. 645), and another at 
Brussels, both dated September 25th, 1550. The preamble states that heretical 
opinions, in spite of the Emperor’s constant efforts to check them, aro J aorenaing 
so fast that it has become necessary to enforce repressive legislation wit. 
thoroughness and severity. The present ordinance is not to be taken as first 
legislation on the subject, but as explicative of former edicts. 

It is forbidden to print, possess, hide, sell, give, drop in the street etc. books 
by Luther, John Gicolampadius (Hausschein), Ulrich Zwingli, Martin Bucer, John 
Calvin, or any other heretic condemned by Mother Church, or any person holding 
optnions professed by these heretics. A list of forbidden works, drawn up by 
the Rector and Doctors of Louvain, accompanies the ordinance. 

Then follow minute prohibitions against: the printing or selling of indecent 
or irreverent pictures of the Virgin Mary, the Saints, or members of the clergy ; 
secret gatherings ; consorting with or harbouring heretics ; disputing on points 
of doctrine ; teaching or interpreting the Scriptures, unless those who do so 
are licensed theologians, ete., ete. 

Those who offend are liable to the confiscation of all their property, and to 
the penalty of death : by the sword for men, and by burial alive for women, 
Their forfeiture of all civil rights and incapacity to dispose of property or to 
make a will has been interpreted as meant to put a stop to foreign merchants 
trading in the Low Countries. In reality this is not the Emperor’s aim; and 
foreign merchants shall be entirely at liberty to dispose of their property as 
before, and shall be molested in no respect for their opinions unless they give 
scandal. The prohibition to harbour heretics does not apply to them, and they 
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which the Emperor (sic) is about to publish at Antwerp. They 
call them the real and thorough Spanish Inquisition. Eighteen 
to twenty vessels, freighted with goods of various kinds that 
set forth from this kingdom, have returned hore during the last 
few days because of the placards. Several English merchants 
have returned also. All these events combine to make the 
people fear that a war may follow. Everybody is in great 
perplexity. 


Srmon Renarp to the EMprror. 


( Extract.) 

The Italian of whom I wrote before to your Majesty, who 
came to this court with the English ambassador* and had offered 
himself for your Majesty’s service, is called Bernardino Ferrario, 
The Constable inflicted an open affront upon him the other day. 
He entered the Constable’s chamber together with the Prior of 
Capua, with whom he was discussing the release of certain 
Englishmen who had been sent to the galleys. The Constable, 
perceiving him, insultingly ordered him out of the room, saying 
he should not have dared to present himself there. I hear that 
the said Bernardino was suspected some time ago of having 
done a bad turn to the French on behalf of the King of England. 
The Constable had not forgotten it. Bernardino is to go back 
to your Majesty’s court in the same capacity to the English 
ambassador there. I have spoken with him twice or three times, 
He seems to be a man of no weight, deserving little confidence, 
and not endowed with great judgment or intelligence. . . . The 
King is leaving for Paris on Monday to despatch the two huadred 
thousand crowns still owing to complete the payment agreed 
with the English. The town of Paris is lending a hundred 
thousand crowns towards it, taking the proceeds of a certain 
duty in exchange... . 

Poissy, 4 August, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


The QuEEN Dowager to JeHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We have received your letters of the first of the month, the 
matter whereof falls under three heads. The first concerning 
the chaplains of our cousin the Lady Mary, and what has happened 
of direct import to her; also the conversations she has had 
with the Lord Chancellor. The second, the reports circulated 








shall also be free to change their place of residence without first obtaining 
& certificate of orthodoxy from the priest in charge of the parish where they 
formerly resided: an obligation imposed upon the Emperor’s own subjects 
by this ordinance. 

Then follow specifications of rewards to be given for denouncing heretics to 
the authorities, and penalties to be incurred by those who fail to denounce them. 
Measures to insure the carrying out of the provisions of the ordinance by local 
authorities, with the collaboration of the clergy, and to regulate the printing 
trade in such manner as to make it a heavy offence to print any book or pamphlet 
that has not passed the ecclesiastical censors. 

* See p. 88 
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in England with respect to M. d’Eecke’s journey and the 
supposed object of it, namely to carry off our cousin to this 
country. The third, dealing with fresh depredations committed 
by Scottish pirates. We will reply in detail to each point. 

First, concerning the (celebration of the) mass, the Emperor 
always having dealt with that point himself, as one of the greatest 
importance, we think best to refer you to the orders his Majesty 
will send you on the subject. 

As to the second point, we wrote to you recently an account 
of the conversation we held with the English ambassador resident 
here. We deemed it advisable to return to the subject and declare 
to him what you wrote to us, especially that it was said openly 
in England that M. d’Eecke had visited our cousin in disguise, 
with the object of carrying her out of the country. This was a 
lying report, an invention against the truth. M. d’Eecke did 
not set foot on English soil in any English port ; much less did 
he have speech with our cousin. He certified this to us himself 
in his letters. We must conjecture that these mischievous 
reports proceeded from, and were published abroad by, some 
evilly-disposed persons who sought by these means to discredit 
his Majesty and our cousin in the eyes of the people of England. 
We desired to mention the subject to him again, the report 
being entirely false, as we had told him before. We assured 
him that M. d’Eecke had not landed in England, and that his 
journey had a very different object, namely to encounter at 
sea the Scottish pirates who had been harboured in England. 

He replied to us that he believed the report had originated 
in these countries and not in England. He first heard it in 
Antwerp ; and it was current in various other places. It might 
have been written to England and divulged, but it did not have its 
origin there. He maintained this without wavering, although 
we affirmed that we knew the English had first started the 
rumour. He added that he did not believe it, nor would he add 
faith so lightly to any report. 

We spoke on the third point to him, complaining that the 
Scots were still carrying on their piratical attacks on his Majesty’s 
subjects, and were still being given shelter in England, Wo 
received constant complaints on the subject; and had lately 
received more. hese occurrences did not bear out the assurance 
we had received from him that the Council of England would 
enforce with due severity the recent placard against pirates 
and those who sheltered them. 

He replied that he could not believe them to have been 
harboured in England. He knew the Council had the firm 
intention not to allow it; on the contrary, they were resolved. 
to enforce the placard, as he had assured us before. If any 
abuses occurred, he assured us that the Council would punish 
their authors according to the law if the said abuses were duly 
brought to their notice, and justice demanded it. We replied that 
no complaints were made without ample justification. We would 
order that the fresh grievances should be set forth in writing, 


and would give him a detailed account of them, together with 
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a list of the ports where the said pirates were harboured and 
habitually entertained by the natives. We enclose a copy of 
the document.* 

This point disposed of, the ambassador spoke of your com- 
plaint to the Council that the principal officers at Calais had 
attempted to coerce our subjects employed there, to accept 
the new religion and live according to its tenets. He declared 
there was no truth in it ; for in England they did not use pressure 
on foreigners in matters of religion. He supported his contention 
by saying that our merchants living in England were not 
forbidden to have mass said privately in their houses. Perhaps 
some of the people who frequented Calais went of their own 
free will to listen to the preachers ; but they were not compelled 
to go. There was no ground for complaint against the English, 
if our subjects acted according to their own inclinations. 

We told him that we had received information that the Deputy- 
Governor of Calais had attempted compulsion on certain subjects 
of ours, and had tried punishing others for hearing mass when they 
returned to their homes after exercising their trades in Calais, 
whither many went from West Flanders to work at the wool. 
They were in the habit of roturning home at the end of the week. 
We had ordered you to lodge a complaint with the Council. 
We were not aware that any of our subjects had frequented 
their predications. If this were the case, we should exile them 
from the country, and punish any who might be found there. 

He told us that you had made an urgent application to the 
Council for the recovery of certain sums proceeding from the 
sale of sugar formerly seized by English subjects from the French. 
The tone of your application was deemed harsh ; because the 
Council had acceded to the urgent request of your predecessor 
Van der Delft, and decided to abandon the prize in favour of 
the merchants who claimed it, to please and gratify the Emperor 
and ourselves. This was done, although according to the English 
Admiralty laws, observed for 200 years past, they had a right 
to confiscate the goods as belonging to the enemy. We ought 
to be content, therefore, with what had been returned. We 
replied that we supposed your request tended to ensure the 
restitution of their property to his Majesty’s subjects. We 
knew well enough that the prize had been returned on a guarantee 
and it was therefore highly probable that the whole might be 
claimed ; the value of what was sold, as well as the goods that 
remained unsold. The law decreeing that enemy’s property 
found on vessels of friends could be confiscated as well, would 
fall too severely upon our subjects. You will do well to ascertain 
the usage in, England, and send us information on the subject, 
so that we may provide as the case requires over here. 

Binche, 11 August, 1550, 

Minute. French. 

* The copy is not to be found. 

7 te. sugar belonging to subjects of the Emperor, and seized by English- 


men, who had found it on board French vessels, while the war between France 
and England was in progress. See pp. 17, 41, ete. 
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The Brsuor or Arras to the QUEEN DowacEr. 


The Bishop informs the Queen Dowager that the Emperor 
is writing to urge her to come to Augsburg to join him and the 
King of the Romans. Her counsel is required on no less a matter 
than Prince Philip’s candidature to the Empire. The King of 
the Romans is opposed to it, and claims the high honour for 
himself and his son.* The Emperor knows that the Queen is 
employed in very important matters, but has decided after 
mature deliberation to request her to come, as the point. to be 
settled at Augsburg outweighs all other considerations. There 
is already some talk at Augsburg, so the Queen had better let 
it be known that she is going to consult the Emperor on business 
connected with the Low Countries. The following passage is 
translated in full:— 

Few of the Council (i.e. the Emperor’s Council of State) really 
know how the Princess Mary’s affairs stand, so that point is 
touched upon as your Majesty will see. But the Emperor has 
instructed me to write separately to you to say that, were it not 
that your Majesty has gone so far in your denials, combating 
their assertions that Scepperus went to see the Princess by pane 
and in disguise, he would willingly have taken the responsibility 
himself, and would have been able to tell the English that, 
seeing how they used her, he had sent to persuade her to 
avail herself of the opportunity, but that she had refused 
out of fear of offending her brother. But as the matter has 
been handled otherwise, he adopts your Majesty’s view, and 


* Tho Bishop of Arras’ letters to the Queen Dowager of Hungary, preserved 
at Brussels, contain much information about Prince Philip’s attitude at the Diet. 
The Emperor pressed the King of the Romans to recall his son, the King of 
Bohemia, from Spain, but was uneasy about his coming, lest the two candidates 
might become bitter enemies. The behaviour of the German princes, however 
made it quite clear that Philip was unwelcome: the Elector of Mayence said 
that if the money the Emperor was sending from Barcelona to Genoa was to be 
used in bribing the electors, he would like to see the man who would sell German 
liberties for gold. Arras remarks: ‘‘They take his taciturnity and retiring 
manners for ignorance.” Neither the King of the Romans nor his son appear 
to have openly crossed Charles’ designs ; it was much easier for them to plead 
Philip’s cause with the electors, and allow them to bear all the odium of refusal. 
Arras reports Philip’s endeavours to make himself popular (October 13th): 
“‘ Our Prince is now doing his best with the electors and other German princes. 
He speaks Latin with them, and the Emperor has forbidden any one to address 
him in any other tongue than French in his presence, which law the Prince has 
accepted. If this goes on, it looks as if all may yet be saved. He often goes 
out to join in their sports, and is to take part in a tourney next Thursday, to 
be present at which the Duchess of Lorraine will have to remain here two days 
over and above the fifteen your Majesty advised her not to outstay. The sooner 
she goes the better; and I shall do all I can to send her off, though I fear my 
zeal will not best please the lovers.” On October 30th Arras writes again + 
“Your Majesty will have seen by my last letters that the Duchess of Lorraine has 
gone. She did not stay much longer than your Majesty had bidden her. And 
it is certainly a good thing she is away, for the reasons prudently advanced in 
your letters.” . 

The Duchess of Lorraine here mentioned is Christina, daughter of Christian IT 
and Isabella, sister of the Emperor; ths Philip’s first cousin. Born in 152i, 
she was married in 1534 to Francesco Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, who died in 
1535. Her second husband was Francis I.of Lorraine, who died in 1546, leaving 
her to govern for her little son Charles II. Her portrait by Holbein is in the 
National Gallery. 
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will write as your letters suggest to his ambassador on the point 
of religion. 

Augsburg, 16 August, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


The QuEEN Dowager to the Empzror. 


The French ambassador (Bassefontaine) lately demanded 
audience, and began by saying that the King, his master, thanked 
me warmly for the safe-conduct I had granted the Queen- 
Dowager of Scotland. He, for his part, offered me his kingdom 
and everything in it to dispose of as I might choose, and assured 
me I should always find him full of neighbourly feelings and 
affection. He had sent a gentleman to Scotland to cause the 
envoy, who had been chosen to treat with your Majesty, to 
start at once. But when the said gentleman arrived in Scotland, 
he was told by the Queen Dowager and Regent that their envoy 
had intended to embark to come hither, but had heard that 
your Majesty’s ships were at sea looking out for the Scots and 
had attacked the Isle of May, so he had decided to go by way of 
England. He had sent to England to ask for a safe-conduct, 
according to the usage observed of old between Scots and English, 
even when at peace. However, as the safe-conduct might be 
some time in coming, the Queen Dowager and Regent had sent 


’ to him (Bassefontaine) a power to conclude a truce with me, 


pending the arrival of their envoy, who might soon be expected, 
for he would not lose time once the safe-conduct had come. 
Bassefontaine said he would show me the power, so that I might 
decide what was to be done. 

At the same time he also showed me a letter written to his 
master by the French ambassador in Scotland, saying he had 
been instructed to read it to me. It contained an account of 
the delay in the Scots envoy’s coming, as above, and asserted 
that he would be on his way hither as soon as he could obtain 
his safe-conduct in England. It also stated that, from July 4th 
to 24th, your ships had committed several outrages on the Scots 
at sea, and behaved with inhuman cruelty, though since the 
King of France had told them not to go forth against your 
Majesty’s subjects, two months ago, the Scots had not done so. 
Bassefontaine was to beg me to put a stop to these practices ; 
and this he did, requesting me to order our ships not to molest 
the Scots. 

I replied, my Lord, that I had been glad to send a safe-conduct 
to the Queen Dowager for the King of France’s sake. I would 
rejoice in doing much more for him whenever the occasion might 
arise, well knowing that I would thus afford your Majesty great 
pleasure. 

The Scots envoy, I said, had been wrong to defer his journey 
for fear of our ships. He had a safe-conduct, and might be sure 
he would have met with friendly treatment from the said ships 
even if he had run into them, for their captains had been informed 
of the granting of his safe-conduct, and told to observe it, which 
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they certainly would have done. As for the power of which 
he spoke, if he would deliver it to me I would have it examined, 
and would depute M. de Praet and President St. Mauris to treat 
with him of the means for arriving at a truce. 

As for the letter he had shown me, I told him that your 
warships had almost all returned to Zeeland by the 12th of July. 
Others had remained at sea a little longer, but all had since been. 
in port, so it seemed likely to be untrue that they had done the 
Scots so much harm during July, as the letter stated. On the 
other hand, I had received advices from several quarters that 
the Scots had attacked your subjects, not only in July but during 
the present month. I would have information submitted to 
him, by which he should see the wrongs that had been inflicted 
upon your subjects, for whose protection. I would be in duty 
bound to send your ships to sea again. However, I had issued 
definite orders to the captains not to attack the Scots on a mere 
presumption that their intentions also were hostile, but only 
to fall upon pirates, were they to meet them, and drive away any 
who might attack your subjects. And this, my Lord, is the 
sum of what passed with the ambassador. 

He afterwards showed me the above-mentioned power, and 
J am sending your Majesty a copy that has been collated with 
the original. It has been examincd in Council, and there appear 
to be several difficulties about treating with him. First, it clearly 
declares that the Queen of Scotland gives a power to the King of 
France’s ambassador resident with your Majesty to conclude a 
truce in her name; so obviously Bassefontaine, whois 
ambassador with me, has no authority to conclude one. The 
other point is that it states that if a truce is agreed to, it shall 
run until next May inclusive, so long a term that one can only 
take it the real object of the truce is to put off a peace, and make 
sure that your warships shall be disarmed in the meantime, in 
order to make war again in the spring if the French feel like it. 
In the same power there is another clause, which recites that the 
Queen of Scotland wishes her abettors, confederates and friends 
to be included in the truce. If looks very much as if they thus 
wished to include the King of France, so that if we were here- 
after to break with the Scots, they might claim that we were 
also breaking with the King of France. This point is of 
importance, and we must be careful to have it cleared up if we 
really treat with the Scots: namely, whether or no war with 
one country would mean war with the other. 

Besides, a blank was left in the power where the ambassador’s 
name was to go, and Basscfontaine is quite well enough known 
for them to have put him in, had they wished him to treat. 

There is yet another clause, my Lord, in which the said 
Queen promises to agree to whatever the ambassador may 
treat with your Majesty as to the truce, which shows that 
he who resides at your court ig meant. Just after this there 
is an omission of words: “to treat with his Majesty and 
those . . .,” without stating who, though it certainly ought 
to be specified, . 
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We have caused the above points to be underlined in the 
copy of the power, so that they may be seen at a glance. The 
difficulties, particularly the fact that Bassefontaine really has 
no power, are so great that the Council are of opinion that I may 
refuse to treat with him, invoking that one reason. So I sum- 
moned him and told him what had been settled. 

He replied that he had expected me to raise that point, but he 
begged me to consider that as he was ambassador here he ought 
to be considered ambassador with your Majesty, for I represented 
your Majesty, and he was ambassador with me in. that capacity. 
Moreover, it was said that the King of France’s ambassador 
might conclude a truce with me, for he resided here. He insisted 
on this point, and declared it to the Councillors then present, 
saying he had sufficient power because, though here, he was 
ambassador to your Majesty whom I, as Regent, represented. 

It was replied to him that the power might not so be inter- 
preted, for the words said the opposite. It was not at all the 
same thing to reside with me, and with your Majesty, and he 
must know that the King, his master, had sent him to me, as his 
letters of credence might bear witness. When princes treated 
yy laa powers must be so clear as to admit of no subsequent 
difficulty, and he must be aware that his master had another 
ambassador with your Majesty, who was a person quite distinct 
from himself. 

He then said that his master was anxious to have the truce 
concluded in order to stop hostilities while peace negotiations 
should be in progress. It would be a bad beginning if the Scots 
ambassadors on their arrival were to find that the power to 
conclude a truce had been rejected as insufficient, for the ,said 
ambassadors had a power to conclude a peace, but not a truce, 
as it had been supposed that the other power would be sufficient, 
and that the truce would be an accomplished fact by their 
arrival. 

I replied, my Lord, that if the ambassadors came it would 
take no longer to conclude a peace with them than a truce, 
Moreover, he knew I had already told him I would command 
your warships not to attack the Scots, either by sca or by land, 
as long as the Scots would also abstain from violence, as he 
assured me they would do. This would amount to a truce, if 
both sides would keep the bargain. After Bassefontaine had 
gone, my Lord, he sent back once more to know if I still persisted 
in regarding him as not sufficiently empowered, for he wished to 
inform his master. I caused President St. Mauris to reply that 
I saw nothing to move me to set aside the Council’s opinion. 
If the King was so eager about the truce, let him send the power 
to Marillac to conclude it with your Majesty, which would be 
the shortest way out of the difficulty. 

I also instructed the President to obtain from Bassefontaino 
a copy of the letter he had shown me, in order to be certain 
about the assurancé contained in it that the Scots would not 
attack your subjects, and with the intention of taking steps 


- to insure similar forbearance here. He obtained it, and the 
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ambassador said he thought the King would not be willing to 
send the power to your Majesty without consulting the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, for she and the Regent had supposed 
the truce was to be concluded here. He also told the President 
that he saw quite clearly that I believed they were trying to 
obtain a truce only, and really did not desire to conclude a peace ; 
for my remarks, to the effect that it would be as easy to make 
a peace as a truce, revealed my thoughts. However, I was 
entirely mistaken, for the King and the Scots desired a peace ; 
and with this he showed the President a letter from the King, 
in two paragraphs of which he said that the Scots ambassadors 
were on their way, coming to France by the post, and that as 
soon as they arrived he would send them off to us. He added 
he feared the King and the Scots might be irritated by the 
rejection of the power to conclude a truce, and might leave 
things in suspense, which he (Bassefontaine) would be sorry to 
see because of his zeal in the cause of peace. It was true many 
Scotsmen said war was as profitable to them as peace could be ; 
but the King rebutted such arguments, and greatly desired to 
reinstate Scotland once more in the friendship of the Low 
Countries. 

He added, my Lord, that he would like to know whether, if 
your Majesty’s warships were to inflict any injuries upon the 
Scots, I would cause any property taken to be restored, and 
damages paid. He offered similar treatment on behalf of 
Scotland, and said he made the proposal because, whatever 
prohibitions might be issued, it was to be expected there would 
be some trouble, for fighting men, and particularly those who 
sailed the seas, often did more than was required of them. This 
fact had recently been illustrated by the attacks made by our 
ships on the Isle of May, which had deterred the Scots 
ambassadors from embarking, though they had safe-conducts. 

He also told the President that he had heard I was soon to 
go away, and would like to know what was to be done with the 
Scots ambassadors (in my absence). He desired some . 
explanations: how long I was to remain here, and whether 
negotiations could be opened with the Scots after my departure. 
The King, hearing I was going, might detain the said ambassadors 
in France in order that they might not waste their time, unless 
he had more information on this point. He also said he hardly 
thought the King would wish to send them on to your Majesty, 
for there they would be so far away from Scotland as to be unable 
to send home for instructions were any difficulties to arise, and 
their power to treat might well state that the negotiations were 
to take place in this country. However, he would await my 
instructions, and if I desired to leave ‘the principal negotiation 
to your Majesty, let me inform him of my wishes. He would 
transmit them to his master; and he cordially hoped good 
results might be obtained, either here or at your Majesty’s 
court. ~ 

Since, my Lord. 
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already been assailed: by them, and might be again, wherefore 
the ambassadors had been unwilling to come by sea, I thought 
the affair important enought to warrant ordering the Council 
to give a written statement, from which a verbal reply should be 
made to Bassefontaine. This was done by the President, who 
also told him I would cause the King to receive more detailed 
information through your ambassador in France, to whom 
I have written to keep to the terms of the statement, no more 
and no less, as your Majesty may see by the copy of my letters. 
The reply given verbally to Bassefontaine ran as follows : 

The Scots ambassadors had no cause to fear. your Majesty's 
ships, as they had a safe conduct. Besides, since he 
(Bassefontaine) had been advised of their return to port, the 
ships had not gone out to sea. 

The Scots, however, had gone on daily committing depredations. 
Only a few days back, a ship flying banners with the Scottish 
arms on them had attacked a boat from Flushing, killed 
one man, wounded three or four more, and also assailed another 
fishing boat. In view of this, I had no other means of protecting 
your Majesty’s subjects than to send: your ships back to sea to 
shelter them from the pirates’ outrages. But as Bassefontaine 
said the Scots ambassadors were near, and assured us on his 
master’s behalf that the Scots had recalled their warships and 
would not allow them to harm your Majesty’s subjects, I would 
do the same, and command your ships to do no more than was 
stated above. Were my orders to be disobeyed, the transgressors 
should be punished. 

As for the last point, I was as yet uncertain when I should go. 
As soon as I knew, he should be informed ; and he might ‘write 
to speed the Scots envoys on their way, for I would leave orders 
for negotiations to be held with them, even were I myself not 
present. 

Bassefontaine told the President that he was very glad to 
know my intentions as to the last point, and assured him tho 
ambassadors would soon be here. 

Binche, 17 August, 1550. 

Signed. French. Printed by Weiss, Documents Inédits, 
Vol. III. 


JeHan ScHEYFVE to the QurEN DowacEr. : 

Madam: In obedience to the instructions contained in your 
Majesty’s letters of the 4th of this month, I sent my man secretly 
to see the Lady Mary. He explained to her what had taken place 
concerning her, so that she might better know how to regulate 
her own conduct. 

The Lady Mary was very glad to learn it, and thanked your 
Majesty for the great honour and benevolence shown to her ; 
and she expressed. herself eternally obliged to the Emperor’s 
Majesty and yours. Since I last wrote she had not been molested 
again in the matter of gding to court, but she was apprehensive 
that fresh pressure might be put upon her. 

We. 37994, Sp. 11 
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In answer to your Majesty’s letters of the llth, I made 
application to my Lords of the Council to recover certain moneys 
proceeding from the sale of sugar seized heretofore by the English ; 
and I asked if the fact that goods belonging to the enemy were 
found on vessels belonging to friends, were sufficient to warrant 
the confiscation of the whole. 

Madam, during the last few days certain Spanish merchants 
came here to tell me that in Aprillast my late predecessor had agreed 
with the Council that the said merchants might recover some 
sugar, cloth, alum, and other goods with which certain French 
vessels were laden, or the money which was: paid down as a 
guarantee for their recovery. The English maintained that the 
goods had been sold. The merchants then requested that the 
bills of sale and accounts should be submitted to them, so that 
the amount of the guarantee required might be ascertained 
from the quantity of goods sold and the price they fetched. But 
nothing was done in the matter. They have applied to me, 
asking me to represent the case to the Council and request that 
the course (formerly) agreed upon may now be adopted. I did 
so, and dwelt especially on the letters from my predecessor, the 
late M. Van der Delft, to the Emperor, dated April 22nd, which 
I found to express agreement and acquiescence on the part of 
the Council. They promised to take steps in the matter, at 
my first request that they should do so, when I alleged the above- 
mentioned reasons. I repeated my request, as nothing was 
done; and they replied that the release did not include the 
price fetched by the cloth and sugar, but that the guarantee was 
accepted for the sugar and cloth that remained unsold, an 
estimate of which should be duly drawn up. I replied that it 
was set forth in my predecessor’s letters that they had agreed 
that all the goods, sugar, cloth, alum and other merchandise 
seized by the English and still in their possession should be 
estimated and valued by persons qualified for the purpose ; that 
the value of the goods already sold should be deducted from the 
sum paid as a guarantee on the basis of the said valuation. The 
merchants were then to have the option of receiving back their 
goods and the money paid down as surety, or leave the goods 
in the hands of the English for the price at which they were 
estimated. They persisted in maintaining the contrary. The 
merchants then produced for my inspection papers relating to 
a partial transaction which had been carried through since, on 
the basis then arranged, and I found it to be in all respects 
accurate. The guarantee covered only such goods as were not 
sold or alienated, which were to be valued and estimated ; but 
no part of it was intended to cover the price brought by the 
sale of goods, or any estimate thereof. This proviso or act,—I 
am sending a copy to your Majesty,*—seems to have been drawn 
up in these terms because they were aware that all the goods 
were sold, or at least all the sugar and cloth; because, too, 
it would be difficult for the merchants to adduce their evidence, 





* IT have not found the copy referred to, 
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and therefore the effect of the said act or proviso would be 
annulled. The result obtained would be a complete frustration 
and mockery of the contents of my predecessor’s letters, which 
would be set entirely at nought. I enclose copies of them to 
your Majesty.* He also told me, as I well remember, that the 
agreement arrived at with the Council would serve as a basis 
and precedent for the settlement of analogous cases. I had 
intended to bring the subject forward on the first opportunity, as 
I perceived that matters were not as they represented them ; 
but they have seen fit to anticipate my action. As to 
Ambassador Chamberlain’s declaration to your Majesty that the 
Emperor’s subjects ought to be satisfied with what they had 
received—(he called them “ Frenchmen ”’ to help his main, con- 
tention)—they did not know what he could have been referring 
to. They affirmed that nothing was returned to them. Your 
Majesty may know their (the Council’s) habitual manner of 
doing business and my position here. As for those cases which 
they wish to bring before their Admiralty Court, to be settled by 
their ancient laws, observed for the last two hundred years, 
I may observe that if their intentions were sincere, there would 
be no need to harass one’s self in seeking provisional remedies 
or hope of mending matters a little by prolonged disputation; the 
law would decide. The chief consideration, namely, the legal 
aspect of the case, and the wish to please your Majesty and the 
Emperor would solve the question. I have inquired into the 
exact condition of the law in this respect as far as I have been 
able to do. I can inform your Majesty that it appears that, 
in 1452, during King Henry VI’s reign, it was ordered by statute 
generally, that all goods and property found on the enemy’s 
vessels should be confiscated. I am sending an extract of the 
said statute, so that your Majesty may see it. Nevertheless 
I understand that the statute was never observed, especially 
in the case of your Majesty’s subjects ; though they have tried 
to summon it to their assistance lately. But the greater pro- 
portion of the goods seized has been returned to their owners, and 
this would certainly not have been done if the said law were 
habitually and punctually carried out, as they aver. It seems 
to me, Madam, that they would have put forward the claim 
if it were usual to confiscate goods belonging to the enemy, on 
friendly vessels ; but it was not so, and the said statute does not 
mention that contingency. P 
Madam, it seems to me from what I am able to understand 
that the Council aro setting to work, through their ambassador, 
to misrepresent my manner of dealing with them to your Majesty. 
In the first instance, when I sued for the restitution of the Dutch 
vessels, he described me as demanding it sharply; and now, 
he refers to my “harsh request’ that the (merchants’) money 
should be returned., This tends to place me in an unfavourable 
light in your Majesty’s and his Majesty’s sight, and prejudice me. 
If it appears to your Majesty that 1 should better serve your 





* These copies are not to be found, 
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Majesty’s interest by assuming a different tone, I will obey and 
put on more amenity and a better countenance. One member 
of the Council dropped me a hint to that effect while conversing 
with me. 

I beg to inform your Majesty of another recent occurrence, 
to show that they seem bent on following the path on which they 
have started. They tried to compel the agents and merchants, 
subjects of his Majesty, who were not domiciled here and had 
no fixed abode, to pay the subsidy and tax recently imposed. 
I objected to this, being requested by the merchants to do s0, 
on the grounds that it was a breach of rights and in direct 
contravention of the treaties and Commercial Convention. I re- 
minded them of the freedom and liberty enjoyed by the English 
overseas, and how well they were treated; and I declared that I 
should be compelled to inform your Majesty if they attempted to 
introduce new customs of the sort. They replied that the 
merchants habitually paid the subsidy, and some of their names 
were inscribed on the registers ; but that last. year they had let 
them off, to please my predecessor. I replied, Madam, that they 
could never show that any merchant without domicile here 
had paid the subsidy ; it could not be claimed from them, as 
they were neither citizens nor labourers. They paid customs 
and other dues on their goods. I could not believe that they 
could have been exempted last year in order to gratify my 
predecessor, who had objected as I objected, because they were 
not bound to pay the subsidy and could not be compelled to do so. 
They set aboutissuing letters of dispensation to the said merchants 
when they perceived how strongly I supported their protest ; 
the letters were made out for the current term, which expires at 
Michaelmas. Otherwise they had intended to make them pay. 
I expressly warned the merchants not to accept service of any 
such letters, as it would be tantamount to an acknowledgment 
of their not being exempt from the payment, and would give 
grounds for future molestations. They (the Council) have not 
insisted further in the matter, though they had taken a contrary 
determination. I thought it unnecessary to trouble your Majesty 
with the matter, as it was settled. I am much astonished that 
they did not have this fact mentioned. (Or: I am much as- 
tonished that they went no further: literally, retained this point. 
Suis bien esbahy quilz ont retenu ce poinct.) 

As to your Majesty’s strong recommendations to me that I 
should do my utmost to further the restitution of the goods 
plundered from the Dutch vessels, I sent my man to my Lords 
of the Council at Windsor, to make repeated demands to that 
effect. They had long ago the list of the names of the pirates, 
of the receivers and accomplices, and even of those who had 
purchased the stolen goods. The other day they professed to 
be waiting for this, after which matters were to go smoothly ; 
and they replied to my secretary that they would set the matter 
right incontinently. All they have done, as I hear, is simply 
to write letters to the Admiralty judge. This is not in accordance 
with their former declarations and promises, or with their own 
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ambassador’s reply to your Majesty. Their intention in 
transferring the matter to the said judge for settlement is obvious ; 
for the subjects of your Majesty will be tracked down and 
prosecuted without hope of redress. I sent my secretary again 
to remonstrate with them, and gave him a certain writing to 
hand over to my Lords of the Council in the hope of obtaining 
that the restitution might take place without entering into delays 
of the kind proposed. I added at the end that the application 
then made should be the last. I enclose a copy of the writing. 
And it seems to me, saving your Majesty’s correction, that it 
would be useless to make any further applications hereafter, 
considering what has passed in the matter, and the nature of the 
case, so evident and plain. Nevertheless, they have tried to 
put off the restitution once again. It may be feared with very 
good reason, saving your Majesty’s correction, that if we allow 
this seizure to pass, it may afford them a vantage ground in 
future, and encourage them to do much worse, and send the cases 
to be judged by the courts. It appears to me, subject to your 
Majesty’s approval, that you might declare that you do not 
intend to allow your subjects to be put off in this fashion and 
sent before the Admiralty Court, particularly in a case of such 
notoriety as the present one; especially as you have never allowed 
it in the past. In the present case the Admiralty judge would 
be witness, counsel and judge, all in one. The Council hope to 
shift the responsibility from their shoulders by these means ; and 
the subjects of your Majesty would receive whatever treatment 
followed on the application of any law they chose to invent. 
Madam, I have heard that sailors from Flushing, Antwerp and 
other places have been assaulted, beaten and ill-used on several 
occasions by English sailors and others, in the public thoroughfare 
and even on their own ships, without cause or reason. The Eng- 
lish give as their motive that their own countrymen receive the 
same treatment overseas. I informed the Council so that they 
might take prompt measures of repression, and J declared that un- 
less this were done, I should have to inform your Majesty. The 
Lord High Treasurer* replied that their people had been insulted 
and ill-treated at Antwerp, and we had not been so particular 
then. My secretary told him that justice was done in our 
country, and that if the English had been ill-used over there, 
which he could not believe, order must certainly have been 
restored by now: while in no case was it licit for individuals 
to take the law into their own hands. They despatched letters 
to one of the officials of the Admiralty to inquire into the matter 
and put it right. But the English went on as before, and I sent 
my secretary again to the said Lord Treasurer, asking him to 
arrange mattcrs differently. He replied that members of the- 
Council should not be applied to for such trifling matters, and 
that my Lords were not to be molested. My secretary answered 
that the matter was important, and had nothing to do with the 





* Tho Earl of Wiltshire. 
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Admiralty. But he could get nothing more out of him. I shall 
not fail to bring this to the notice of the Council. 

The King of England has had some of his old plate melted 
down. Money is to be coined from it to the sum of 50,000 crowns. 

The two French hostages left recently. M. le Vidame is about to 
depart to Scotland. Some say he is to take the Queen of Scotland 
back to France through England; though others do not believe it. 

It seems as if the Council were oftener than they used to be 
with the French ambassador. French crowns are cried and 
published here at 21 stooters each. It is held that the payment 
received from France is the cause of it, and that their value 
has risen in France too. The Bishop of Durham, Tunstall, was 
sent for recently to court. They say he was required to sign 
certain ordinances made here respecting religion. He had refused 
to do so several times already ; and as he persisted in his refusal, 
he was ordered to withdraw to his house in London and not to 
stir abroad until further orders. There is reason to suppose 
and fear that in the long run he will be lodged with the rest 
in the Tower. 

It is asserted that the Council ordered my Lord Derby to 
proceed to Newcastle to meet my Lord Warwick and hold com- 
munication with him on certain affairs of the King’s. They 
appeared to wish to make some chango in the government and 
give him a share in it. But he feared a trick, and thanked 
them freely, saying he desired no change to be made and was 
quite content. It is rumoured that Lord Warwick’s object in 
going to Newcastle was to seize the person of my Lord Derby 
by force and take him to London by sea. 

It is true that 13 or 14 warships are being made ready at 
Portsmouth, among which are several good-sized ones. There 
are three or four in the Thames, well-provided with stores and 
ammunition. They are to sailabout the beginning of September. 
Some say they are to be sent to Ireland; others think it more 
likely that they are intended to guard the coast and harbours 
of England, whither a certain number of troops have been sent, 
because of English fear of the Emperor. 

Most of the Lords of the Council are away, each one in his own 
part of the country. They have gone with a fair following, and 
carry express orders to be on their guard and watch the peasants. 

They say that certain Scots are getting ships in readiness in 
the West, in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Wight, and of 
Calais too. They are to be 14 or 15 in all, and to serve for piracy. 
Four of them are lying ready at Margate, which is at the mouth 
of the Thames. The captains and two or three mates are 
Scottish ; but the rest are Englishmen. 

It is said that Parliament will not’ assemble at Michaelmas 
as usual, but is now prorogued until January next. This is to 
be published in a few days. 

London, 17 August, 1550. 

Cipher. French. This letter is unsigned, bears no heading, and 
ts placed among the lettere from the ambassador in France. Its 
contents make it certain, however, that it is from Scheyfve. 
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Aug.17. Simon Renarp to the Emperor. 
K. 1489. (Extract.) 


The English merchants, and others who used to live in Antwerp 
in Flanders are withdrawing in great numbers every day, because 
of the inquisition lately established there. They say*here that 
if the King of France were so minded, he could secure them by 
giving them shelter in Rouen at this juncture. .. . 

Translation into Spanish from a French original. 


Aug. 22, Epwarp VI. to the Emprror. 


me, We have summoned our very dear and faithful councillor, 
£1. Mr. Philip Hoby, knight, gentleman of our privy-chamber, and 
our ambassador resident with you, to return hither, being desirous 
of employing his services in certain affairs within this realm. We 
beg you to grant him leave and license so that he may return 
to us as soon as possible. We are desirous and firmly resolved 
to do all that may be conducive to the fostering and continuance 
of our good friendship and ancient alliances, of the confederation 
and intelligence between us, as formerly between our predecessors, 
We are therefore sending our very dear and faithful councillor, 
Mr. Richard Morison, knight, gentleman of our privy-chamber, 
bearer of the present, to reside at your court in place of the 
said Sir Philip Hoby. 

We hope he may prove agreeable to you; and we pray you to 
receive him benignly, and listen to whatever he may have to sa: 
to you on our behalf as you would listen to us in person. We 
beseech you to accord him ready access to your person on all and 
every occasion when our business or that of our subjects, may 
demand it, and grant benign and favourable audience. We shall 
not fail to do the like on our side, as the good and perfect friendship 
between us, our countries and subjects demands. 

Woking, 22 August, 1550. 

Signed original. French. 


Aug. 23. A Minute, signed by the Queen Dowager, for letters patent 
Brussels, commissioning Count de Reuil; M. de Praet; Charles, Count 
EA. 358. ge Lalaing ; Charles, Seigneur de Berlaymont; Jehan de St. 
Mauris, Seigneur de Montbarey ; and Viglius de Zwichem, or 
any three or four of them together, to negotiate terms of peace 
and conclude peace with the Scottish envoys sent for the same 
purpose. If a truce is found to be advisable, they are empowered 
to grant one. 
Brussels, 23 August, 1550. 
Minute. French. 


Sept. 1. JeHAN SCHEYFVE to the EMPEROR. 
- Vienna, 


Imp. Arch, _ My Lord Willoughby de Eresby, a young man, is nominated 
£.17. Deputy-Governor of Calais, and my Lord Cobham is now of the 
Council. * 
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My Lord Erskine*, a Scotsman coming from France who left 
here recently met the Council, with the French ambassador, 
before leaving, and remained with them about two hours. It is 
said that he went to discuss about certain other castles and small 
border fortresses besides those that have been pulled down and 
dismantled by both parties, according to the treaties. 

The secretary of the French ambassador let fall the information 
that Scottish affairs are transacted by the said ambassador. 

The Bishop (sic) of St. Andrews, brother of the Earl of Huntly 
was found at Dover wearing his ecclesiastical habit, and was put 
under arrest. He wason his way from Rome, where he had journeyed 
to receive confirmation of his bishopric, had‘ passed through 
France, and was on his way to Scotland. They say there is an 
ancient custom between the English and the Scots, that the 
subjects of neither country may set foot within the other without 
a passport and licence to do so, and this was the cause why he 
was arrested. Others say it was done because he was brother 
to Huntly, who found means to escape without paying his 
ransom during the last war.t 

The Council have visited the Bishop of Winchester in the 
Tower twice during the last fortnight. It is said that they are 
doing their utmost to induce him to alter his opinions, and have 
not spared their threats. On the 19th of this month the Bishop 
was taken to Court and brought before the Council. They say 
& Lasco was present, and they could obtain nothing from him. 
It is feared he may have to suffer before long. Some opine that 
they will not condemn him without a resolution of the Parliament 
while the King is still a minor, because he is a member of the 
Council and of the Order. Parliament is to assemble next 
Michaelmas. 

It is reported that my Lords Derby and Shrewsbury have a 
quarrel with Warwick and Paget over the boundaries of their 
counties and the extent of their jurisdiction. Lord Derby was 
summoned to appear at Court, but refused to go before the 
assembling of Parliament. It is feared that some disorder may 
follow on his appearance at that season, because the said Lords 
Derby and Shrewsbury are powerful lords, of ancient lineage, 
faith and religion, and beloved by the people. Report has it 
that they intend to propose to the next Parliament that the 
will of the late King shall be strictly observed on all points, 
as regards religion and in all other respects, until the present 
King comes of age, and that they will uphold these proposals, 
together with my Lord of Arundel. The Bishop of Winchester 
is held to concur entirely as far at least as religion is concerned. 
He addressed certain writings to the King bearing on this point, 
and they say the King was displeased about it : but his resent- 
ment must have been inspired by the Council, who maintain that 
his Majesty would be thus (for the present) robbed of all power, 

* The Master of Erskine, also referred to as Sir Thomas. 

+ The Earl of Huntly was to have goné to Scotland to stir up partisans for 
the English, leaving his wife and children as hostages. He waited for them 
at the Border and escaped with them into Scotland. ‘The Archbishop of St. 


Andrews at this time was not Huntly’s brother, however, but a Hamilton, 
brother of Regent Arran. See Vol. IX; p. 345. 
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The Bishop went as fat as to write to the King because he was 
ordered by the Council to make his excuses and explanations 
to the King. The above is supposed to be the principal reason 
why he was let out of the Tower the other day. 

The King left this town on the 23rd for Windsor, avhere he is 
to stay until Michaelmas. The Council is to meet there without 
interruption, although it is usual to take holidays at this season, 
and the Council desired to do so. This decision has given rise to 
various surmises. 

During the last three or four days some five hundred English 
foot, recalled from Boulogne and Scotland, have been reviewed 
heré. It is not known where they are to be sent, but it is supposed 
that they will go to the North and West to prevent a fresh rising 
of the peasants. Some say they will be sent to Ireland. On the 
22nd of this month two galleys and five or six war-ships, well 
equipped, left this town; and it is said that four or five more 
are being sent out. They are supposed to convey the two hundred 
thousand crowns from France; but I have not heard anything 
of the departure of the hostages. Others say they were fitted 
out to keep their coasts and harbours free from pirates and safe 
from any assault. M. d’Eecke’s arrival* seems to have roused 
their suspicions. 

By all accounts and probabilities, it seems that the Council 
have some important business on hand. I have been told as 
much on good authority. There are no means of finding out 
the exact nature of it; but judging by appearances, it might 
well be directed against the said Lords Derby and Shrewsbury 
and to remove all obstacles these lords might set in the Council's 
way in the matter of religion, and of the peasants’ grievances. 
Perhaps the Council used the quarrel as to boundaries as a°means 
to provoke and test them and discover those who might help 
them and take their part. Their object in examining the Bishop 
(of Winchester) and their efforts to win him over, were perhaps 
inspired by the same motives. 

They say that Paget tried hard to get the Chancellorship, but 
did not succeed. 

Somebody brought the news to the Council a short while ago, 
that five or six English vessels had been captured and sent to 
Spain in virtue of certain signed orders; but Spaniards have 
contradicted the information, and explained that two or three 
vessels only were under arrest, ‘because the merchants and 
sailors had committed a breach of one of the Emperor’s placards.” 

They (the Council) have despatched Mr. Morison to reside as 
their ambassador at his Majesty’st court. He is to leave shortly. 
They say he is a great heretic. 

A placard was published here recently forbidding the exportation 
of sundry goods and victuals, under penalty of confiscation and 
criminal prosecution. 


ry 





* D’Eecke never landed, according to official accounts, but sailed in English 
waters in pursuit of Scottish’ pirates. 
ft Sic, though the letter is addressed to the Emperor. 
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The ambassador resident at the Court‘of the Queen Dowager . 
(of Hungary) sent certain placards of your Majesty’s, concerning 
heresies, to the Council. They were examined in full Council 
and in no wise approved. They pronounced them to be inspired 
«by the Spanish Inquisition, and to surpass it. They are having 
them translated and circulated among the people. 
London, 1 September, 1550. . 
Cipher. French. 


Simon ReENarp to the Emprror.* 


(Extract.) . 

Sire: Your Majesty will learn my negotiations with the King 
and the Constable on public and private matters by the copy of 
my letters to your Majesty’s Council of State for the Low Countries, 
enclosed herewith. The subjects dealt with, the progress of 
affairs, and the points still pending are described therein. I will 
forbear from enlarging further now on the matter. It is still 
more unnecessary for me to do so, as I have added a copy of the 
decisions concerning naval reforms and of the applications of 
the same ordinances. I have sent these also to the said Council 
of State. 

I will begin with the English in making my statement of current 
events. They are suspicious and afraid that your Majesty may 
declare war against them. They found their fears on your 
Majesty’s displeasure that they should have made peace With 
the Scots, without consulting you or communicating the conditions. 
They have neglected the conditions of the treaty between your 
Majesty and the late King, whereas your Majesty has carried them 
out faithfully. Your Majesty’s subjects have suffered insults, 
damage and loss at the hands of the Scots, through your adherence 
to the terms of the treaty. In the second place, they fear your 
Majesty may find their religious innovations even more scandalous 
than those that have taken place in Germany ; and in the third 
place they fear that your Majesty may have been still more 
incensed by their reception of Bucer and Brother Bernardin,f 
whom your Majesty thrust out. Fourth, they believe your 
Majesty to have arrived at an understanding with the Pope, 
and to have agreed to lend the aid of secular force to his Holiness 
to compel them to reestablish the authority of the Apostolic See 
in England, restore the country to obedience, and force them to 
pay the enormous arrears of the long-established pension to the 
Holy See formerly granted in return for the Pope’s assistance 
against King Philip or King Louis. These arrears would, accord- 
ing to them, defray the cost of the supposed campaign. Their 
fears are added to because of the obduracy of the English people 
who still persevere in the observance of the ancient religion, 
and do not willingly accept the new. They suspect that your 
Majesty and the Pope have a hand in it, through some intelligence 
in England. . 





* A translation into Spanish exists in Paris, Archives Nationales, K.1489. 
f Bernardino Ochino. 
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“Their fifth reakon ‘for being afraid that your Majesty will declare 
war is the rumoured establishment of the Inquisition in Flanders, 
which they suppose to have been intended to drive them out 
of the country and deprive them of its trade, in the certain 
knowledge that they will never submit. . 

Acting on these suspicions, they have tried to make themselves 
safe by making proposals, through third persons, for the alliance 
and marriage of their King and the eldest daughter of France. 
Guidotti* presented to the Queen a portrait of the King of Eng- 
land, recently brought over by a courier. The Queen made a 
return for the gift by sending Mme. Péronne, governess of the 
princesses, to the said Guidotti, with a portrait of her eldest 
daughter, drawn to the life by a young lady named Elizabeth, 
who is in the Queen’s service. Following upon these overtures, 
the conditions of the marriage are being discussed, and also the 
means of joining France and England in close confederation. The 
merchants who used to trade at Antwerp are considering trans- 
ferring themselves to Rouen, if the King will grant them the 
liberties and exemptions demanded. They affirm that the 
Inquisition is driving them away, and assert that the same cause 
is making the Portuguese, Easterlings and Germans who are 
there now seek the means of withdrawing themselves to Rouen 
also. Some of the English Councillors, especially those who 
supported the treaty with France, incline to the marriage ; 
others are against it. They set forth the harm that may follow 
if they forego or neglect your Majesty’s friendship. The incanent 
negotiations going on now between the French and the English 
ambassador suggest that the marriage will take place; others 
affirm that the King will do nothing while the peace with your 
Majesty endures, and he will not in any event marry hi8 eldest 
daughter to a schismatic King under excommunication. 
He foresees that his Holiness will not allow it, and is still less 
likely to grant a dispensation so that it may be (lawfully) done. 
He will keep the matter in suspense as long as possible, holding 
out hopes to the English, so that if war were to break out, he 
could get something out of them. : 

I have gathered from M. de Chatillon, M. de la Chapelle and 
several others, that the King of England is described as a goodly 
youth, well-favoured, strong, well educated in letters and manly 
exercises, and virtuous withal, to induce the King of France to 
lean to the marriage. The English are recalling their ambassador 
at your Majesty’s Court, because they hold him in suspicion, owing 
to a declaration he is supposed to have been heard to make, when 
the peace with France was about to be negotiated; he swore 
that if Boulogne were surrendered, he would never set foot in 
England again. His words have been reported to the Council 
to confirm the English in their suspicions, and turn them against 
your Majesty. The French are doing their best to influence them 





* 
* A Florentine merchant, who was employed by the English to make the 

ort cat for the peace of 1550. He is referred to as “Le Vidoto,” or 
ruidot. 
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against your Majesty, and invent a quantity of threats that you 
are supposed to have uttered against them. . * 

The young Queen of Scots is ill with a fever and diarrhea, anda: 
in danger of death. The King and Queen are greatly distressed’ - 
«about it... . (Doubtful accounts of the Pope’s disposition as 
regards the Council ; his creation of Cardinals. Strozzi’s private 
affairs, etc. . . .) 

Poissy, 1 September, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaceER. . 


Madam : I beg to remind your Majesty that I have already 
requested you to allow me to return, and as I am still uncertain 
of your Majesty’s intentions I now make so bold as to write again, 
imploring you to grant me my request, especially as the time for 
which I was sent has already expired. If your Majesty should 
come to another decision (which I trust will not be the case), 
I beg you to make provision for my salary, remembering the 
extraordinary expenses I shall be obliged to meet before I am 
settled. And truly, Madam, I have already had enough 
experience of the dearness of everything here to know that I shall 
be unable to live in a manner befitting the ambassador of the 
Emperor and your Majesty on ten florins (a day) and my wages 
as a privy-councillor, unless I add money of my own, which the 
state of my fortune will not permit, as I remonstrated to your 
Majesty before leaving your Court. I hope that your Majesty 
does not contemplate leaving me here, though I submit to your 
prudent decision. 

London, 2 September, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


The Emprror to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We have received your letters of the 26th of July and 3rd of 
last month. The Queen of Hungary has replied to you from 
time to time on the various points of your letters dealing with 
matters concerning our countries and subjects, declared her 
intentions to you and told you what was to be done. We will 
deal merely with the question of the Princess Mary, our cousin, 
and the information she gave your secretary when you sent 
him to visit her, and especially the conversations she had on 
several occasions with the Chancellor, and her fear that sooner 
or later she may be forbidden to have mass celebrated. If any 
such attempt were to be made this Michaelmas, on the assembling 
of Parliament, or if on the same occasion they were to endeavour 
to put pressure on her in matters of religion, you will go incon- 
tinently to the Council. You will declare that you have special 
orders from us to request them to leave the said Lady Mary, our 
cousin, in full liberty to practise antl observe her religion, on the 
same terms as those her father approved, until the King her 
brother is old enough to give his orders on the subject. We 
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request them to grant this permission unconditionally ; and 
you will persist in your request at all costs. Give them plainly 
to understand that if they decide otherwise we will not take it 
in good part, or suffer it to be done. You will inform us as 
soon as possible of the answer you receive, and what faith we 
can place in its being carried out. 

He whom you describe as being about to come here as resident 
ambassador has not arrived yet. You had better ascertain 
whether he has left England, what manner of man he may be, 
and of what quality. Find out if they have changed their minds 
after all and revoked the appointment. 

Augsburg, 4 September, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


The Counom or State to the QUEEN DowaGeEr. 


Madam : We are sending to your Majesty a packet of letters 
from the Emperor’s ambassador in England, which we have 
opened and read. We will examine the points contained in 
them, and reply as shall seem proper. Not wishing to delay the 
letters further, we will inform your Majesty of our deliberations 
at an early opportunity. 

At the same time, we received letters from his Majesty’s 
ambassador in France, of which we are not sending a copy to 
your Majesty, because he informs us that he has sent you a 
duplicate. We will examine these letters at leisure, reply, and 
report to your Majesty. 

We have heard the Chancellor of the Order’s (Philip Nigri’s) 
report on the illegal exactions the English are inflicting upon 
the merchants from these countries; and it has been decided 
that President St. Mauris and the said Chancellor shall communi- 
cate with the English ambassador here resident, who has declared 
that he is competent to deal with the matter, as he was among 
the commissioners who met at Bourbourg, where similar questions 
were discussed. He says he will be able to answer all grievances, 
and that the English Council will be glad to show our merchants, 
in our ambassador’s presence, documents in proof of the antiquity 
of the dues now imposed. When this communication has been 
held, and we have heard his replies and proposals, we will decide 
what is to be done next, and whether it will be necessary to hold 
another communication, or adopt some better method. And we 
will keep your Majesty well posted of what happens. . . . 

(Two short paragraphs on local affairs.) 

Brussels, 6 September, 1550. 

Original.. French. Countersigned Despleghem. 


Epwarp VI. to Prince Pure. 


Most high and excellent prince, our very dear and well-beloved 
cousin: We are about to sent our dear and faithful councillor, 
Mr. Richard Morison, knight, and gentleman of our privy-chamber, 
to our good brother the Emperor your father, in place of our 
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ambassador now resident at his court. We have ordered and 
given him express charge to visit you on our behalf, present 
our loving commendations to you, declare to you that he is leaving 
sus in the enjoyment of good health, and assure you of the true 
and whole-hearted love we bear you. We beg you, very dear 
and well-beloved cousin, to add faith to all he shall say to you 
on our behalf, as you would to ourself. We will write no more 
now, except to commend ourself heartily to you. We pray 
our Maker to keep you, most high and excellent prince, in His 
holy care and protection. 

Oatlands, 8 September, 1550. 

Signed original. French. 


Sept. 8. A patent of Mary, Queen Dowager of Scots, and the Earl of 
Brussels, Arran, commissioning Sir T. Erskine* to conclude a truce or peace 
EA. 405. with the Emperor, the Queen Dowager of Hungary, or their 
delegates. 
Edinburgh, 8 September, 1550. 
Copy. Latin. 


Sept. 10. The Councm or Strats to the MarGrave or ANTWERP. 


parig',, Some eight days ago we received letters from the Emperor's 


ambassador resident with the King of England, informing us 
that certain sea-faring men of Flushing in Zeeland had been 
beaten, wounded and outrageously treated in certain harbours 
. of England by the people of the country, without any cause or 
reason. These men had complained to the ambassador, requesting 
him to apply to the English Council for redress. The Council 
had replied that English sailors had been beaten and wounded 
without cause on the river below Antwerp, towards La Crauet 
or in that direction, by Antwerp men, so there was no particular 
reason why anything should be done ; and the ambassador had 
been unable to obtain any other answer. As we desire to learn 
exactly what happened at Antwerp, we request and, on her 
Majesty’s behalf, command you expressly to make inquiries from 
the conservator or court-master of the English at Antwerp as 
to what injury has been inflicted on English sailors on the river by 
Antwerp men; why, when, how and by whom, together with the 
attendant circumstances. And if he wishes to lodge a complaint, 
you shall carefully examine the merits of the case, and punish 
or award damages as you shall find justice demands. You will 
report to us as soon as possible, in order that we may inform 
the Emperor’s ambassador in England, and put him in a position 
to claim similar treatment there. 
Brussels, 10 September, 1550. 
Copy. French. . 








* Thomas, Master of Erskine. * 
t I have not identified this place. Craue igesometimes used to mean “ port ” 
or “landing-place.” (Lat. gradus.) —. ? 
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Prince Puitr to Don Juan Hurtado pe MEnpoza.* 


You replied to a letter of mine concerning Titian’s coming, 
that he would leave as soon as the dog-days were over, and the 
August rains had fallen. I have been expecting to hear from 
you that he had left ; but as you have written nothing about it, 
I am afraid there may be some further delays. I should be very 
glad if he came as soon as possible. So I charge you and pray you 
that if he has not left already when you receive this, you shall 
hasten his departure by telling him how great a service he will 
do me and how much pleasure I shall receive by his coming, 
both being all the greater according to his promptness. You will 
render me great service by procuring his coming, so that it may 
really take effect, and sending me information as to the date of 
his departure, and the probable date of his arrival here. 

Augsburg, 12 September, 1550. 

Copy. Spanish. 


The Counc or Sratx to the QuEEN Dowager. 

(Zztract.) 

Madam: We are enclosing with this letter one from the am- 
bassador in England, in which he begs to be recalled, or to have 
his salary raised if he is to remain there longer. His secretary 
who brought the letter wished to stay here until an answer should 
come from your Majesty ; but we told him he was to return to 
his master, who might need his services. We said we would 
inform your Majesty, but we thought the ambassador might 
remain at his post until news came from your Majesty, who will 
be pleased to signify your pleasure as regards his salary. * 

The French ambassador here resident has told us that, when the 
French galleys sent to Scotland were near port, such a gale 
started blowing that one of them was driven out to sea, and 
that the gale had gone on so long that no one knew what had 
become of the galley. He requested us to write to M. van Buren 
and to the Flemish and Dutch harbours to find out whether 
anything had been seen of it, for it was the best of the fleet. Some 
of the others had also been damaged by the storm. We have 
written as he asked us; and no news of the Queen Dowager of 
Scots’ departure have reached us as yet.... (The remainder 
of the letter is concerned with appointments to the command 
of frontier garrisons.) 

Brussels, 16 September, 1550. 

Original. French. Countersigned Despleghem. 


Stmon Renazp to the EMPEROR. 

(Extract.) 

The English are still involved in difficulties with the Scots over 
some place not ineluded in the treaty of peace which the Scots 
claim, and are determiped to get. "The English wished it to 





* Imperial ambassador at Venice. 
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be neutral, but the Scots refused. On the other hand there is 
some trouble between England and France over the boundaries 
between the Boulonnais and Calais. Commissioners were sent 


_ to the spot to settle the differences, but have had to leave without 


arriving at any satisfactory settlement. There is trouble brewing 
over the Irish refugees in Scotland, Robertus Cecus, Cotor (?)* 
and several more who stir up trouble against the King of 
England with the object of handing Ireland over to the French 
King, who encourages and protects them. f 

Pontoise, 17 September, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


The Emperor to the King anp QuEEN or BoHEMIA. 


(Extract from a letter dealing with Spanish administrative 
affairs.) 

The English ambassador here resident gave us the memorials 
enclosed herewith, and besought us to command that the (English) 
ships embargoed. and detained in certain ports on the coast of 
Biscay might be released, and their captains and crews set at 
liberty. He also requested that the.embargoed goods might be 
restored, and also that certain articles of the statute regulating 
English trade in those parts might be altered. These articles, 
he said, were very hard on English merchants; for they pro- 
hibited the taking of money out of Spain, and imposed certain 
rules concerning account books, t and others of recent introduction. 
You will have this matter looked into, and see that justice be 
done, so that the merchants may have no reasonable cause for 
reine au, nor excuse for bringing their grievances before us 

ere, 

Augsburg, 20 September, 1550. 

Holograph. Spanish. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EmMPEror. 


Sire : I have received your Majesty’s letters dated the 4th and 
the 20th of this month. I can add nothing new concerning the 
affairs of the Lady Mary, Princess of England. There have been 
no further developments and no fresh pressure has been put 
upon her. I will wait on events and act according to your 
Majesty's orders contained in the said letters. 

He who was appointed to reside at your Majesty’s Court as 
ambassador left here five or six days ago. He is a learned and 
lettered man, and well thought of for his proficiency in the new 
theology ; as I wrote to your Majesty. He was once a gentleman 
of the privy-chamber to the late King, but was deprived of his 





* Robertus Cecus would appear to be Robert Waucop, also known as 
Vonantius, the blind, intriguing bishop, mentioned in the Irish Calendar as trying 
cae up trouble at Derry in March, 1550. Cotor may perhaps be a slip for 

Conor. 

t Ihave not been able to finc the memorials referred to. 7 

} English merchants in Spain had been ordered to keep their ledgers in 
Spanish (see p. 72). 
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place because, as some say, though I own it seems strange, he 
had presumed too far in certain writings to find fault with our 
Holy Father the Pope. He was knighted on receiving this new 
appointment. 

Iam sending to your Majesty the duplicate of the letters I have 
written to my Lords of the Council of State for the Low Countries, 
giving an account of current events. 

London, 24 September, 1550. 

Postscript.—It is asserted that the greater number of the 
vessels that were in the Thames, and therefore ready to sail, are 
being kept back; and most of the troops that were put on them 
have been dismissed. 

A paper saying that Boulogne was given up so that the new 
sects might he encouraged, and that those who did the deed shall 
suffer for it, was found nailed on doors in London the other day. 

It is reported that the English claimed recently a certain fortress 
on a height near Berwick towards Scotland, but the Scots offered 
resistance. They are now attacking the fortress in the said 
town of Berwick where there are about three hundred soldiers, 

The English are trying to get possession of a zone of country 
between Berwick and the sea. The King’s governor in the 
North, my Lord Vaulx (sic)* and certain Scottish commissioners 
have met from time to time near Berwick to discuss sundry 
questions, this being one of them. 

It is rumoured that the Emperor and the Scots have agreed 
upon a truce. The English appear to be rather put out 
about it. 

The Queen of Scotland was off Dover on the 17th of September 
with six galleys and two or three small vessels. She waited until 
certain Scottish nobles who had passed through England could 
embark too. Onthe 19th she was driven into the port of Rye 
by a storm. An English gentleman carried her request to the 
King to grant her a passport that she might be allowed to land. 
Those of the Council who were then at court, namely my Lord of 
Somerset, the Lord High Treasurer, the Marquis of N orthampton 
and the Lord Privy Seal} were not pleased at the news. They 
deliberated some time, and then sent back the said gentleman to 
the Queen with a passport. I have not heard that she received 
any other hospitality or welcome from the King. She landed at 
Rye and spent two or three hours there. On the 22nd she sailed 
for France, where they say she is at present. It is reported that 
a great concourse of the French nobility were waiting for her at 
Le Havre to escort her to Rouen. 

The six galleys carried about a thousand soldiers back to 
Scotland, to reinforce the various garrisons. They say that 
all the Scottish fortresses are in the hands of the French, and 
that the King of France is master of the country. Some assert 





* Thomas, Lord Vaux of Harrowden, the poet, held no office after 1536. This 
must be a slip on Schéyfve’s part. He probably means Sir Robert Bower, who 
was employed in negotiations with the Scots at about this time. 

t The Earl of Wiltshire. * 

} The Earl of Bedford. 
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that this state of affairs will endure-as long as the Scots please, 
and no longer. 
Signed. French. The first sentence and postscript in cipher. 


Sept. 24 (?). Junan ScHEYFVE to the Councm. or StatTE.* 


Vienna, 
Imp. Arch, 


17. 


My Lords: I have received the letters of August 25th and 26th 
from the Queen. In answer to those of the 25th, there are no 
means of arriving at a discussion here on the seizure of goods 
referred to therein. On the contrary, it is said now that they 
will sell the goods further away, say in France, so that there shall 
be no means of producing evidence against them. 

You refer to the complaints made by subjects of his Majesty 
who cannot obtain redress for certain seizures of goods committed 
to their prejudice over four years ago, and you mention the 
various applications made by the late ambassador, Van der Delft, 
to whom it was replied that the cases must come before the 
Admiralty Court. This was done, and it was found that little 
hee could be hoped for, especially during the late ambassador’s 

e. 

My Lords, since my coming here, I have declared on several 
occasions to the Lords of the Council that our subjects are treated 
with scant justice in the said Admiralty Court. Good amity, 
I said, demanded that their rights should be respected, as we 
in our country respected those of the English. I took the oppor- 
tunity whenever it presented itself to push the applications for 
redress, and I insisted on the present unsatisfactory state of 
affairs and the wrongs inflicted on my fellow-countrymen, against 
the treaties of alliance and Commercial Convention. They have 
given me no satisfactory answer up to the present, except that 
they proposed to remedy matters. But nothing has been done. 
As I did not let the affair drop and refused to content myself 
with this, they complained that my manners were too violent and 
said I would do well to soften the tone of my remonstrances. 

The bailiff of Flushing who had sundry cases before the said 
Admiralty Court, after many delays, obtained verdicts in his 
favour. But he cannot get the verdicts put into effect, although 
his man has been suing for the past two years. He has often 
applied to me to remonstrate with the Council on the matter. 
I have done so, protesting that it was a most unreasonable thing 
that the judgments rendered should remain inoperative. After 
insisting on this point again and again, I was told once more 
that they would remedy matters. They then found means to 
give some appointment on one of the King’s galleys to one of his 
best witnesses, although he was summoned to appear in the 
case. They refused to accept as evidence the goods themselves. 
The bailiff (of Flushing)’s man asked me several: times to bear 





* The present document is a contemporary copy, unsigned, and dated ‘the 
24th,” no month being given. It presents certain peculiarities of spelling 
that do not belong to Scheyfve, and denote the Flemish origin of the scribe. 
The contents lead me to date it September 24th. The direct accusations 
against the Council are written in cipher. 
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him out to his Majesty in certain protests he wished to make on 
the ground that he was denied justice. 

I will give you another instance, my Lords, of the usual practice 
of the Admiralty Court, and of their real intentions towards the 
subjects of his Majesty. It has special reference to ‘the seizure 
of two Dutch vessels mentioned in my former letters. It so 
happened that one of the masters found his own vessel here in the 
Thames, and applied to the judge of the Admiralty Court for 
a warrant of recovery. But the judge refused to issue it on the 
pretext that no guarantor was named in the application; and 
refused to specify what sort of person, and of what quality, he 
would accept as guarantor. Even if the master were to succeed in 
rescuing his property he could reap no real advantage because 
the judge follows his own inclinations in the acceptance of guaran- 
tors, and his choice usually falls upon people of inadequate 
means or upon officers in the King’s service. If he were to 
complain of the judge he would be drawn into a worse quandary. 
Moreover the judge declared in so many words that even if the 
seaman produced his witnesses no credence would be given to 
them, or to any of the men who were on board his vessel either. 
The alleged facts concerning the robbery cannot well be proved, 
except by the evidence which the crew of the vessel can give. 
Such evidence is generally accepted as legal proof and taken to 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

I see no hope that his Majesty’s subjects will receive better 
treatment now than under my late predecessor ; on the contrary, 
worse may be expected. 

It is commonly reported that some of the Council have their 
own ships and servants out at sea, and take a share in the Spoils. 
The Admiral* and my Lord Willoughby, Deputy-Governor of 
Calais, are merely instruments in the hands of my Lord Warwick. 
The said Deputy-Governor sends money to the various ports for 
the purchase of prizes. 

I understand, my Lords, that his Majesty’s ambassador and 
the Council formerly discussed the said grievances and complaints. 
It was proposed that witnesses should be allowed to give evidence 
when the case rested on actual facts admitting possibility of 
proof, as in most of the cases now under discussion. Their 
testimony was to be examined and sifted by the said ambassador 
and Council, and the sentence was to be given by the Admiralty 
Court. They brought forward the objection that the Council 
had more than enough work to do concerning the country’s affairs 
generally, and the duty of sifting evidence ought to fall to some 
member or secretary who should be ordered to make a report, to be 
discussed as stated above. They declared that in this way several 
cases could be disposed of at one sitting and they hoped that neither 
the ambassador nor the Council would be troubled too often, as dif- 
ferences could be promptly settled and would more rarely occur. 

My Lords, I have collected all the information I could get 
respecting the attual position of the English and Scots. 

Se me ge yee 





* Lord Clinton had been Admiral since. May Ist, 1550, 
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Ambassador Chamberlain affirmed and maintained that no 
treaty of peace existed between them. He acknowledged that 
by common consent they had agreed to abstain from fighting, and 
declared that nothing more was implied except that neither 
-should invade the other’s territory. He adduced as proof that 
the Scots were not allowed, without safe-conducts, to trade or 
make contracts with England. As a result of diligent enquiries 
I found that in the general opinion, and especially among 
merchants who habitually traded with Scotland, the peace was 
considered to be lastingly and positively effected. There is now 
free intercourse between the two peoples, and trade is resumed 
on the same footing and with the same facilities that were habitual 
before in time of peace. Scotsmen come in great numbers to 
trade and hold intercourse with the English at Berwick, New- 
castle and King’s Lynn, and bring their own goods for sale with 
them. The English do the same in Scotland. I cannot believe 
that everyone of them carries a safe-conduct ; and even if they 
were provided with one, nothing would be proved, as there may 
be some accepted custom in favour of their doing so, or possibly 
prudence may counsel them to protect themselves against any 
eventuality, especially as the peace was very recently arranged. 

Moreover, the treaty between France and England contains 
these words “perpetual peace.” The inclusion of Scotland 
must be inferred, as it is not expressly denied in the account 
of the articles of peace published here at the time of signing, 
and posted up since at the foot of the placard concerning the 
pirates. 

Subject to correction, I am of opinion, my Lords, that the peace 
cannot be described as abstention from hostilities, especially 
as no duration of time is specified ; or at any rate the abstenfion 
is merged in a peace. Perhaps the English do not feel quite 
safe with the French and Scots and prefer to leave a loophole 
of escape in case war were to break out again. 

In reply to the inquiry made of me, if I knew whether the Queen 
of Scotland and the Scottish Estates had ratified the said treaty, 
and whether their ratification were accepted by the English, 
I have heard from a safe source that the Queen. Dowager, the 
Regent, and other great lords of the country ratified the peace 
under the great seal of Scotland; but I have heard no mention 
of any other Estates. Some of the lords objected to it, but were 
persuaded by the Regent who proved to them that the treaty was 
advantageous to the country. The people in general were none 
too well-pleased. The English accepted the ratification at once. 
This was when my Lord (7.e. the Master of) Erskine, a Scotsman, 
came here. Even before the ratification and acceptance the 
English did their utmost to encourage intercourse with Scotland. 

My Lord the Vidame, talking recently with a friend of his, 
said that a good, firm peace had been established between England 
and Scotland, and that the Scottish Queen and the country had 
ratified it. He added, however, tht there were certain difficulties 
over three or four minor points of no great importance, but 
he did not specify or name them. 
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They say that certain castles and places were demolished 
recently in consequence of a special provision to that effect 
contained in the treaty. 

I have done my utmost to obtain a copy of the treaty, but I 
have found it impossible to get one. They conceal their docu- 
ments carefully, and this one particularly, because I hear it is 
not greatly to their advantage. One may get it all the more 
easily from the French. I hear it is very long and contains 
several articles. I have been given hopes of obtaining it within 
a month, by some means or other. I shall not fail to do my 
duty. 

French. 


Tae Councm, or Stare to Stvon RENARD. 


As we hear the Queen Dowager of Scots has arrived at the 
King of France’s Court, and with her the Scots ambassadors 
commissioned to come here to conclude a truce or peace, and as 
the safe-conduct her Majesty sent you for them from Turnhout 
has expired, we have, at the French ambassador’s request, at 
once renewed the said safe-conduct for six weeks. It is in the 
same terms as before, and we are sending it to you now, so that 
aon may hand it over to the ambassadors and avoid further 

lelay. 

Brtanéle: 4 October, 1550. 

Copy. French. 


Smwon Rewarp to the Empzror. 


Sire: The King’s entry into Rouen took place on the first of 
this month. The ceremony was a rich and imposing one, and 
went off in an orderly manner. The townspeople made a good 
show ; some were on horseback, and three ensigns of foot-soldiers 
equipped at their expense were present and took part in it. The 
clergy came first, then the burgesses, followed by the judges 
and the admiralty. The Rouen bailiffs and their officers, the 
tax collectors for the province, the officials of the parliament, 
the three ensigns of foot, the first in green, the second in red, the 
third in black and white, followed in succession. Then came 
some twenty or thirty Spaniards leading a chariot upon which 
rode the effigy of Fame keeping Death in bonds. Four elephants, 
carrying the fireworks, a castle and a ship upon the backs of the 
second pair, were surrounded by people holding laurel-boughs 
in sign of victory. 

There followed a chariot on which a King and a Goddess were 
seen bearing the crown on high, with two sons.and two daughters 
seated at their feet, to represent the King’s family, his own person, 
and the Queen. A young boy, sumptuously attired, went after, 
who represented the Dauphin. Upon another triumphal chariot 
there was an effigy of the Church, which was presented to the 
King and recommended to him. The last triumph were the 
forts of Boulogne ; and with it the spoils taken from the English, 
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ammunition and similar things, as a sign and symbol of the 
conquest of Boulogne. A guard of honour formed by the children 
of the town, each carrying an arrow in his hand, and richly dressed 
in embroideries, followed after, some on foot, and some on 
“horseback, to the number of forty, all richly caparisoned, pro- 
ducing a beautiful and rich effect. A hundred gentlemen then 
marched past, with their suites ; four knights of the Order (of St. 
Michael), the ambassadors and bishops, the Swiss guard, the 
cardinals, my Lord the Constable carrying the great sword, and 
the Master of the Horse preceding the King’s person. After him 
followed the princes and knights, and last came the captain and 
provost of the guard. The townspeople set up a scaffolding 
for the King and one opposite him for the ambassadors, whence 
the whole procession could be seen as it filed past. The ceremony 
was opened by a sham combat illustrating the manner of fighting 
in Brazil. Two ships, one of which was burnt, fought on the 
Seine near the bridge. There was a river-triumph with whales 
and sea-monsters, and a chariot representing Neptune on which 
stood a triton. Three men jumped down from the bridge just 
under the cross into the water, and were supposed to be swallowed 
up by the whale; but this part of the show did not come off 
according to expectations. Guns were fired from the galleys 
and ships on the opposite side of the bridge, and twelve guns 
drawn up in the harbour were also let off. . 

A portal was erected over the middle of the bridge, representing 
the desert ; and upon it stood a hydra vanquished by Hercules, 
who was intended for the.King. A figure of Saturn was set up 
by the last gate on the bridge, symbolising the golden age restored 
by the peace with England. In the town itself there was set up 
a figure of an invincible Hercules Gallicus, with three crescents 
as his attributes, intended to represent the King. On another 
scaffolding Justice and her foundation, Faith, were shown one 
above the other. The last show was devoted to the late King’s 
reputation ; he was depicted as immortal for having restored 
letters and saved them from barbarism ; and the present King 
was admonished to follow his example and protect men of learning. 
On one side could be seen the recumbent figure of the late Cardinal 
of Lorraine. The King was escorted to the Cathedral in the order 
described above. Dressed as a King and seated on a wolf-skin, 
he rode a powerful Spanish horse, and likewise all the princes, 
my Lords of Longueville, Guise, Aumale, Enghien, Louis* and 
the Grand Prior. 

On the following day the Queen’s entry took place with the 
same equipage she had in Paris. She was dressed in white, and 
so were all her ladies. The same shows were repeated in her 
honour, except the triumph of Boulogue, as it was feared it 
might irritate the English. As it was, the ambassador was heard 
to say, when he saw it, that if it had cost them nothing they 

* Doubtless the Knight of St. Michael elsewhere referred to as le Chevalier 

Us. 

is Presumably the Grand Prior of Rhodes, at this time a younger brother 
(René?) of M. de Guise. 
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might have had a triumph with good reason. In place of the 
effigy of Justice there was a burning salamander, followed by 
two children carrying a coiled snake. I have not been able 
to interpret the symbol. 

As I hear the account of the pageant is to be priitted, I will 
write no more details, fearing your Majesty may find them 
tedious... . 

Rouen, 5 October, 1550. 

Signed. French. 


Oct. 22. The QuEEN Dowacer to the BisHor or ARRAS. 


Vienna, (Extract.) 
tmp. arch T have spoken about the French and English members of 


the Order, of which his Imperial Majesty would fain be rid, to MM. 
de Reuil and de Praet, as the Chancellor of the Order is not here 
at present. These gentlemen would like to have more members 
present before giving an opinion on such a point. In the mean- 
time, as a private opinion, they do not consider the present 
a good time to get rid of the French and English members; nor 
do they consider there is sufficient ground in the Rhinegrave’s 
case, as the same has been overlooked in other rebels to his 
Majesty. As for England, it seems unwise to irritate them further 
at present ; and it appears to me better to dissemble in such little 
things rather than in those of more importance. However, when 
MM. de Lalaing and Van Hoochstraten, and perhaps another 
member come hither, I will have the affair discussed. 

(The letter proceeds with considerations on the Diet. The 
Queen hopes to hear that Philip is trying to be more affable, 
and making some effort to learn French.) ° 

Brussels, 22 October, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


Oct. 31. JnHan ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


mes, Madam: During your Majesty’s absence, I received letters 


#.17. from my Lords of the Emperor’s Council of State on the 20th and 
23rd of September, enclosing copies of the accounts of certain 
communications with the English ambassador. 

In the first place, concerning the sugar and cloth mentioned 
therein, I will abide by what I wrote to your Majesty on the 3ist 
of August, and will act according to the letters referred to above. 
I am expecting to hear what answer my Lords of the (English) 
Council may have sent to their ambassador after the communication 
held on the 11th of September. As to the writing which they 
claim to hate given to the late ambassador, Van der Delft, con- 
cerning the sugar and other goods in their hands, the merchants 
have never heard any such writing mentioned. Nor do I find 
any trace of it among the documents left behind by the said 
ambassador. . 

As to the ancient Admiralty law in virtue of which the presence 
of the enemy’s property renders the vessel carrying it liable to 
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confiscation, I will do my best to ascertain, Madam, following 
my Lords’ recommendation, how the English intend to interpret 
this law judicially. I fear they may continue in their present 
practice of tergiversation and delay, without coming to any 
«conclusion whatever. If they are pushed intoacorner they always 
find a loophole of escape. 

It is contrary to the truth to maintain that, if the acts and 
records of the Admiralty Court were examined, it would be 
found that two cases only concerning his Majesty’s subjects were 
now pending, namely, the two Dutchmen’s. I fail to understand 
how they can dare to assert it ; for it is notorious that more than 
twenty or thirty have been brought to that Court since the year 
°45, over and above those awaiting judgment from the Council or 
some commission, whose number is uncertain, and quite apart 
from the other cases that have not yet begun to be heard. 

As to the two Dutch vessels, I am waiting for the documents 
and certificates that the two masters, who left some time ago, 
were to forward tome. Then they will no longer be able to prevent 
the prompt return of the vessels to their owners, especially 
considering the nature of the case, as I have already explained 
sufficiently in my former letters, and declared openly in my 
communication on the 15th of September. We are face to face 
with a plain instance of spoliation and robbery: their duty 
would be to use their authority and inflict exemplary punishment 
on the pirates, their accomplices, and the habitual receivers of 
stolen property, instead of drawing his Majesty’s subjects into 
complicated and dilatory actions. There lies the plain course of 
justice, and thereby they might prove their sincerity in claiming 
to desire the friendship and good neighbourliness (of the Emperor) 

. according to the treaties. They are merely countenancing the 
pirates, and encouraging them and their friends and abettors, 
by insisting that all cases of this nature shall be brought before 
the Admiralty Court. The private negotiations of the 
ambassadors and ministers of his Majesty have always turned on 
this important point; the Council have always maintained the 
contrary, and striven to support their contention, namely, that 
they have always acted as in duty bound, though one out of 
many cases may perhaps, they say, have escaped their attention. 
I hear that the French King’s ambassador is making opposition 
on the same point, and will not permit on any terms whatever 
that his master’s subjects be sent before the said Admiralty 
Court. 

Madam : I enclose a placard and prohibition published recently 
with regard to various goods and merchandise. 

London, 31 October, 1550. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


Nov. 4. Jeuan Scuryrve to the Queen Dowacer. 


Imp. Arch. Madam: I have received your -Majesty’s letters of the 22nd 
E.17. _ of October ordering me to visit the Lady Mary, Princess of England, 
as soon as it was possible for me to do so without making too 
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bad an impression on my Lords of the Council ; or that, failing 
my going, I should send one of my people able to execute the 
errand, to communicate the contents of the said letters to the 
Princess. I shall take an early opportunity of going myself 
to visit the Lady Mary, within the next few days as 1 hope. I 
will speak to her fully according to your Majesty’s orders, and will 
act in accordance with your Majesty’s recommendations. I am 
despatching my man to the said Princess at once to deliver the 
private letters from your Majesty which will be a source of great 
joy to her. 

Madam : I cannot forbear to Tepeat my request to your Majesty 
that I may be permitted to return, the term of my legation being 
long past. I trust entirely to the assurance I received from your 
Majesty in this respect at the time of my departure ; and I have 
always reckoned upon its fulfilment. I beseech you most humbly, 
Madam, to be pleased to recall me and bestow the office on some 
personage competent to discharge it; and also to forgive me 
if I appear troublesome and importunate. Nevertheless, if it 
please the Emperor and your Majesty that I shall continue to 
hold the ik for a term, say of two or three years, I will not incur 
the penalties of disobedience. I will do my best, as indeed apart 
from my own inclination in the matter, duty compels me to do, 
and exert myself to the utmost to fulfil my duty as my limited 
abilities will allow. In that case I hope and trust that your 
Majesty with your accustomed discretion will grant me my usual 
salary, and allow me something for the extra expense I shall be 
put to in taking up my residence here permanently, as is usually 
done in the case of other ambassadors. 

As to my salary: the ten florins I receive daily and my pay as 
a Councillor,—which has always been the amount given to 
ambassadors who were councillors and Masters of Requests— 
would be quite insufficient for my expenses here. 

T have tried it already, and I see it cannot be done if any 
attempt is to be made to honour the Emperor’s reputation. 

I have had to spend a good deal of my private fortune in 
keeping up a suitable establishment, as everything has doubled 
in price, particularly during the last few years, and there is no 
hope that matters will mend. I do not think it is your Majesty’s 
intention that I should be a loser. I remember your Majesty’s 
kind answer when I spoke to you concerning certain details of 
this nature before my departure, and I now desire to remind 
your Majesty of it. I am therefore sending my man to your 
Majesty so that he may ascertain your good pleasure, and take 
with him certain letters describing current events. 

London, 4 November, 1550. 

Duplicate. - French. 


Nov. 4. Jzunan Scuryrve to the QuEEN Dowacer. 


raegrect My Lord (i.e. thé Master of) Erskine has been here in com- 
#.17, munication with the Council on certain differences concerning the 
territory round Berwick. He has now crossed to France. They 
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could not come to an agreement, and the English are not pleased. 
They were of opinion here that he was sent on a mission to the 
Emperor with the Dean of Glasgow, to treat Scottish affairs 


_ with his Majesty. The English seem to think the whole business 


a suspicious one. 

The French and Scots are intending to build and are erecting a 
fort upon a height near Berwick, also picked out by the English 
for the same purpose. They (the English) despatched troops, 
both mounted and on foot, to prevent the building of the fort, 
which might command Berwick and open @ road into England 
for the Scots. 

My Lords of the Council have met frequently of late with 
certain captains to discuss the new move made by the French 
to seize the territory of Sandingfield, between Guines and Calais. 
They intend to fortify the abbey of Castelabe (?) and build 
another fort at Capse (sic)* near Calais. The Council have sent 
across about three or four hundred horse and eight or nine hundred 
foot, with fourteen pieces of artillery. They are levying more 
men, and express a hope that the Emperor will show them favour 
in the matter of Calais, and in other things too. 

The two events arriving togethor have caused a good deal 
of anxiety to the English, for they fear that the King of France 
may have some plan in his head, especially if he considers how 
matters have gone recently, and how weakened and powerless 
the kingdom has become because of the divisions between the 
nobles and those who govern. They might even yield to the 
temptation of accepting eventualities instead of rousing them- 
selves to ward them off, in the hope of getting the upper hand 
of their opponents at home. In addition to this, the people 
are discontented, the religious sects stir up strife, provisions are 
dear and money is scarce. The young King cannot yet remedy 
any of these troubles owing to his tender age. 

There are deep causes of discord among the members of the 
Council. Some take Warwick’s side, others my Lord of Somerset’s. 
This last is doing his utmost to acquire friends, and especially to 
win over the people, which he had not tried to do before. I have 
heard from a safe source that my Lord Warwick is about to cast 
off his wife and marry my Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
King, with whom he is said to have had several secret and intimate 
personal communications; and by these means he will aspire 
to the crown. 

A few days ago the King of England fell suddenly il], and his 
recovery was despaired of. Even the physicians had given him 
up. The news were kept very secret. 

lt is said that the English trusted M. Je Vidame too much and 
that he has taken advantage of them all round, especially of those 
who were always with him. He is expected to make his way from 
Scotland or Ireland to France without showing himself in England. 

The King of Denmark has sent, an ambassador to remonstrate 
with the Council on the constant pillage and robberies committed 


* There is a very small hamlet called Les Cappes between Ardres and Marck, 
which may be the place here referred to. 
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by the English in Ireland (sic)* during the last few years, and 
particularly last summer. The ambassador is also charged to 
prosecute in the name of private persons subjects of the said 
King, for certain attacks committed on their property. Jt appears 
that the Council is very obdurate and refuses to order ‘that com- 
pensation be made or the guilty punished. The King of Denmark 
has written sharply to the King of England on the subject. 
Duplicate. French. 


The Emperor to Epwarp VI. 


We'have received your letters sent through Mr. Richard Morison, 
your councillor and gentleman of your privy-chamber, and have 
learnt that you require personally the services of Sir Philip 
Hoby, your present ambassador to our Court, and are therefore 
about to revoke him and appoint the said Mr. Richard Morison 
in his place. The said Sir Philip Hoby has proved himself very 
acceptable to us in the discharge of “his duties, which he has 
performed in a modest and becoming manner. He has conducted 
himself dutifully where our service was concerned, and for these 
reasons we would desire him to continue to reside here. Neverthe- 
less, as it is your pleasure to recall him, we are pleased to grant 
him leave to depart. We have noted and accepted the nominaston 
of the said Mr. Richard Morison who shall be very welcome 
here. You may feel assured that whenever necessity requires 
it, he shall be granted an audience, and that he shall’ be kindly 
treated and favoured in a manner befitting the true and perfect 
friendship between us. 

Augsburg, 9 November, 1550. 

Copy. French. 


The Bisop or Arras to Jean ScHEYFVE. 


The new English ambassador, whom you mentioned in your 
last letters to the Emperor has arrived, and the former one has 
taken leave of his Majesty before returning to England. Both 
together made a declaration to the Emperor on behalf of the 
King, their master, an account of which you will find in the docu- 
ment enclosed herewith, together with the answer that was given 
to them on his Majesty’s behalf. I need not enter into further 
details of the matter. The account will serve to give you 
information, so that if you hear the subject spoken of, or if it is 
mentioned to you, you may know what has occurred, and frame 
your answer accordingly. There is no need for you to mention 
it otherwise. These letters are not signed by his Majesty, because 
he has been sorely afflicted by the gout of late, and his hands are 
still weak, so that it is painful for him to write. 

I have also spoken to the ambassador (Hoby) on the subject 
of the memoir in Spanish enclosed herewith, and have handed him 
a similar document.’ I requested him to take the matter in hand 





* This may be a slip for Teeland. 
+ I have failed to find the memoir in Spanish here referred to. 
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with the King and the Council on his return, so that the restitution 
referred to may take place. He has promised to do all in his 
power, and has held out some hope of success. He said he did 
not wish that any one but himself should have the suit in hand. 
I beg you to remind him of the business on his arrival, and do your 
best also to obtain satisfaction for the merchants without more 
delay. You need give no sign of interest in the matter to the 
Council before his return. 

I will forbear enlarging further at present, as there are no 
fresh events here to relate, except that the Diet continues in a 
satisfactory manner, and that his Majesty by God’s grace is free 
from gout and beginning to feel much stronger. 

Augsburg, 11 November, 1550. 

Copy. French. 


. 


Nov. 9. | Memorandum* of a declaration made to the Bishop of Arras 
Vienna, by the former English ambassador and the ambassador 
imp. arehs newly arrived to reside here in his place, jointly. The 


same was also previously made by them to the Emperor. 


The King, their master, made peace with the French in the 
course of last summer, as his Majesty was lately informed. It 
was agreed that Boulogne and the territory of the New Conquest 
should pass to the French. England retained the territory of 
the Old Conquest in virtue of the peace, and commissioners were 
to es by both sides to define the boundaries by common 
accord. 

The French showed a propensity to encroach upon the rights 
of the English and recently dared to advance arms in hand, 
to the number of 400 men, two miles into English territory in 
the direction of Calais. That part of the country was notoriously 
an English possession from remote times, as ancient testimonios 
proved. The trenches and other works undertaken there by the 
English bore out the contention. Messengers were despatched 
from Calais to the French force to enquire their intentions, and 
to warn them to withdraw as the English were in no mind to 
allow the presence of a numerous armed force upon their own 
territory, no matter whose it might be. The French began 
by making difficulties about withdrawing, and alleged that they 
were on French soil, though they had advanced over two miles 
into the neutral zone between the boundaries on both sides. 
Interviews between sovereigns had taken place from time to time 
within the zone, and there the hostages on both sides were also 
delivered over lately. Eventually the French withdrew, and 
the English ambassador in France was doing his best to arrange 
matters by diplomatic means. The English felt no confidence 
in the disposition of the French, especially as they took umbrage 
at certain fortifications erected by the English in the neighbour- 
hood of Ardres, though well within the territory of the Old Con- 
quest. They affirmed with regréttable levity that they would 


* Enclosed in the letter of November 11th from the Bishop of Arras to Jehan 
Scheyfve. 4 
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pull them down and build others themselves instead. The 
ambassadors pointed out how the building of new forts by the 
French might prejudice the neighbouring territories belonging 
to his Majesty. The French were unceasingly fanning the 
troubles in Ireland and sought means to make themselvés absolute 
masters of Scotland, especially since they had secured the person 
of the young Queen of Scots.’ Their pretensions and machinations 
were grievous to the English, who placed little reliance on their 
conciliatory assurances. His Majesty should seek to oppose the 
expansion of France, who would become more insolent as she 
waxed stronger. The King of England, who was recommended 
as a Son to his Majesty by the late King, his father, on his death- 
bed, and who had up to the present ever considered himself as 
such and acknowledged corresponding feelings of affection on 
the part of his Majesty, desired to obtain the advantage of his 
Majesty’s advice on the momentous questions described above, 
as indeed he desired it in all matters, great or small. He ordered 
his ambassadors to ask his Majesty to advise him what to do, 
being determined not to suffer a shameful and insulting aggression. 
He would resort to extreme measures rather than lose a foot of 
soil of the ancient patrimony of England. They declared that 
as the French had invaded territory included in the treaties, his 
Majesty was bound to declare himself against the French, forbid 
the attack, provide assistance, and fulfil the conditions set out in 
the articles of the treaty passed by Ambassador Chapuys in his 
Majesty’s name, and those incorporated in the declaration of 
Utrecht. The English had decided to send reinforcements to 
Calais, Guines and other places on this side of the channel, to 
forestall unexpected attacks and oppose resistance to the French 
troops if any violence were intended. They requested his Majesty 
in the name of the said treaties to grant them carts, victuals, 
arms, ammunition and other necessaries of war which they stood 
in need of, to enable them to get ready in time and not wait 
till necessity was upon them. They had received a very good 
answer from his Majesty, who declared himself ready to observe 
the treaties, but deferred his ulterior reply until they should 
detail the nature of their mission, and a report of it should be 
submitted to him. : 

The Bishop of Arras replied that his Majesty had ordered him to 
hear their demands and make a report. He would discuss with 
them (the ambassadors) the proposals put forth, the more clearly 
to ascertain their meaning, and so arrive together at a better 
conclusion ; and his intention not being to make them an answer, 
he would not dwell on the affection of his Majesty for the King, 
as his Majesty had testified to it often in the past, and had repeated 
the assurancé on the last occasion when they obtained an audience. 

The French, according to their account, entered English territory 
arms in hand ; and claimed that the disputed ground belonged 
to France. The matter could not be solved except by ocular 
inspection, and without such evidence it was difficult to give 
advice upon that point. The fact that his Majesty was not 
informed of the treaty they had recently passed with the French 
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added another difficulty. His Majesty would regret very much 
to see the English plunged in a fresh war after having had to give 
up so important a place as Boulogne. The fact that the French 
added to their possessions did not affect his Majesty, 
provided he or his friends did not suffer. As to the Queen of 
Scots’ passage to France, the Bishop (of Arras) had always 
understood that the English had agreed to it, and that she was 
supposed to sail from England. Here the ambassadors interrupted 
him brusquely with a denial; adding that if she had set foot in 
England they would have been mad not to keep her there. The 
Bishop passed over their interruption as if it were a matter of 
small importance, and proceeded to say that, ds they had heard 
for themselves, his Majesty was prepared to fulfil punctually all 
the obligations to which he was bound by the treaties. 

His Majesty had not forgotten the tenor of the treaties; and 
considering that the Frenchmen had only trespassed two miles 
within their boundaries, committing no other violence, he did 
not suppose the English would demand from him that he should 
make the declaration set forth in the memoir, or meet their 
other demands. They must remember, besides, that the treaties 
imposed no obligation to provide victuals, carts or the other 
specified items, except in the case of open war, and in the event 
of aninvasion. His Majesty was aware that no such eventualities 
had occurred; and he (the Bishop) would ask whether they 
founded their claims on the letter of the treaties, and invited them 
to express themselves more circumstantially in every respect, 
thus assisting him in the making of the report. 

The ambassadors confessed openly that they were well aware 
that the conditions did not warrant their claiming what they 
had-proposed in virtue of the treaties. They would resume their 
final requests under a few heads, as follows. They wished 
to appeal to his Majesty on the grounds enumerated above, 
to give his advice to their King as to what he should do to 
uphold his honour and his country’s, in the event of the French 
making a second incursion against him. If the French re- 
turned to the attack, what would his Majesty do to assist him ? 
Would his Majesty grant them what was necessary to put 
themselves into a state of defence, not in virtue of the treaties, 
but out of friendship ? 

The Bishop promised to make a report, and to ascertain his 
Majesty’s intentions, which he would subsequently declare to 
them. He observed that it was customary to hand in a written 
list of the nature of the provisions required, when they wore asked 
for as a matter of courtesy, without reference to the text of the 
treaties. The custom had always been observed in the past. The 
list would be consulted on our side, and the decision as to what 
could conveniently be granted would be influenced by reason 
and the internal affairs of the country. They admitted that it had 
always been customary to do so, and offered to give the list to 
the Queen. It was supposed that in making the proposal they 
were influenced by the fact that they did not know what the 
Council wished to ask for, 
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The treaties, and the articles which might provide a basis for the 
demands of the English were diligently and searchingly examined. 
The result went to prove that they could not put forth any preten- 
sions to assistance in virtue of the said treaties ; moreover, they 
themselves acknowledged it, as stated above. It wav especially 
noted that the incursion was not made on territory included in 
the treaties, that the men-at-arms were not in great numbers, 
and that the English were not openly at war with France, which 
was an express condition in the treaties, where it was plainly 
stated that a declaration of open hostilities should be made by the 
sovereign requesting assistance. 

Besides this, the quarrel referred to territory adjoining the 
boundary which was. still undefined, and it was therefore 
impossible to determine whether it was of the Old or the New 
Conquest. The argument might be put forward under reserve, 
if they discussed the matter further ; as according to appearances 
the origin of the quarrel lay in the building of the new bulwark 
near Ardres, on ground which the French claimed as belonging 
to them. With regard to their demands for carts, arms and 
ammunition, and other necessaries of war, to be taken at their 
expense out of his Majesty’s dominions, it was found that no 
obligations were foreseen by the treaties, except in the case of an 
invasion of Ireland, for the English, and of the kingdom of Spain 
for his Majesty. Where the treaties referred to other countries, 
we found special schedules of the articles to be provided, drawn 
up entirely independently of the others. Instead of the agreed 
assistance to be given if other countries were involved, in the 
case of an invasion of either country named above, Spain or 
Ireland, it was settled that each sovereign owed the other such 
assistance in victuals, ammunition, arms, and other provisions 
as it should be within his power to provide after his own kingdoms 
and countries had been suitably provisioned, and always at the 
expense of the prince who asked for it ; the interpretation of this 
clause being left to the judgment and conscience of the sovereign 
from whom the assistance was claimed. 

With all due reserves, it seemed advisable to give the following 
answer to the ambassadors, and to keep clear of protracted 
discussions: that his Majesty would be displeased to see two 
friendly sovereigns enter into a fresh war, for any cause whatever. 
He would dissuade the King of England from making war, especially 
now Boulogne had been given up; but he could not permit that 
he should be wronged, or that his territory should be unjustly 
occupied, 

His Majesty could give no advice on the particular incident 
submitted to him, as he had not seen the recent treaty, and 
had no knowledge as to the boundaries which gave rise to the 
contention. The safest and best way was, in his Majesty’s opinion, 
to settle the dispute by means of a communication, if such a 
course were found practicable. If war were to break out, which 
God forbid, his Majesty would do what the treaties required of 
him. These general statements did not exclude discussion con- 
cerning the reality of the obligation in specified instances, or the 
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extent of it. As to the assistance they asked for in provisions, 
the English might send their note to the Queen, and it should 
receive all due consideration, as in friendship bound. 
Augsburg, 9 November, 1550. 
“French. 


Nov. 28. Memoir of the Queen Dowager’s conference with the English 
Brasaclsy Ambassador. 

7 On the 28th of November the English ambassador came to 
Binche to complain to her Majesty of a certain order issued by 
the Privy Council on some alum which English merchants had 
brought to this country in Dutch bottoms, intending to take it 
hence to England. This they had not been allowed to do, but were 
told they must obey the ordinances here in force, offer their alam 
to her Majesty’s commissioners, and, on their Binkesae it, take 
the alum wherever they willed. The ambassador said it was a 
matter of conscience (charge de conscience), for the ordinance 
was unjust, with more talk of the same sort. Her Majesty 
maintained the contrary, pointing out that we did not quarrel 
with English ordinances, and they ought not to quarrel with 
ours. She had issued such ordinances as the quiet and well- 
being of these countries called for, assisted by the advice of men 
of prudence and conscience; and if their English ordinances 
were looked into, plenty of matter contrary to conscience might 
be discovered in them. The ambassador went on to talk in a 
loud voice about injury to conscience ; but the Queen told him 
he was not her confessor, and that she, as Regent, and other persons 
appointed by the Emperor to assist her, could only act according 

. to the ordinances, and she would not do otherwise. The 
ambassador then departed, making it clear that he intended to 
send a complaint to the King of England’s Council. 

French. In Viglius’ hand. 


Nov.—.  Apvices sent by Srmon Renarv. 
mad S Arch (Extract.) : . . 
FF. 29. The people on the coast of Normandy are trying to get certain 


conditions of the treaty with the English annulled: namely 
those to the effect that they shall be compelled to pay a deposit 
for leave to freight vessels and put out to sea. It was intended 
to check their robberies and depredations. 

Within the last two months the ship ‘‘ Salamander ” together 
with another vessel, well equipped and carrying soldiers on board, 

‘set out for Brazil. 

They are about to publish here the same orders as your Majesty’s 
in Flanders, that all vessels must be afmed. .. . 

The form of government for Scotland is being decided upon. 
I hear that the Scots already find French rule too harsh, and ill- 
suited to their requirements. If the Queen of Scots were still in 
Scotland they would not let her go so easily again. I forsee that 
a change is to be expected in that quarter. . . . 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 
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Dec. 2. CuristopHer Hauer to St. Mauris. 


Brusses, ‘The present bearer, an Englishman, came to me offering his 


alum for sale, saying he had 125 loads of it, Cartagena alum, in 
small lumps. I replied that there would be little demand for it, 
as it was to be feared the alum had been damaged by zemaining 
so long in the vessel; and being in small lumps, I misdoubted 
the merchants would not want it. 

However, I said, if he would bring some of it here from Middel- 
burg, where it now is, I would have it examined and, if it was 
sound stuff, would take it at 59 sols the load. The bearer refused 
this offer, and asked me to write to you, informing you of what 
had happened between us, which I did not like to deny him. 

Antwerp, 2 December, 1550. 

Signed. French. 


Dec. 6. Simon Renarp to the EmPeror. 


ay (The King of France is secretly mobilising near the Spanish 


frontier. The attack will be made by M. d’Albret, and the first 
attempt will be to seize Fuenterrabia, the key of Spain. The 
recent news from Germany have incited the King to action. He 
has secret intelligence with many German towns. The Turk is 
also favourable to France, and hopes to seize Barbary, Sicily 
and Naples. In confirmation of this the ambassador gives the 
news that M. d’Aigremont, French ambassador in Turkey, has 
passed over to Barbary. The King gave audience to a messenger 
from Algiers when he entered Blois. The Constable, under 
pretence of visiting the young princes, has been much closeted 
with the King. The King has collected a number of galleys under 
command of the Prior of Capua and other captains at Marseilles.) 

The King intends to cross your Majesty’s designs by these means, 
fan revolt, and foster new developments in Germany. He expects 
assistance from the Switzers to keep up an army wherever he 
may need one, besides what M. d’Albret may succeed in doing. 
The Constable has declared that the King will succeed in Germany 
as he succeeded with the English, affirming that he is too powerful 
a prince to brook any injustice. 

The quarrels between the French and the English over the 
boundaries between Boulogne and Calais (says the Constable) are 
being smoothed over. Troops have been withdrawn on both 
sides. The English will have to keep quiet because your Majesty 
refused to assist them against France, owing to their heretical 
practices. ee 

Translation into Spanish. 


Dec. 8. The QueEN Dowacer to Count VAN BUREN.* 

easels, In the course of the last conference held today with the Scottish 
ambassador on the terms of peace, such difficulties have arisen 
in connexion with the depredations committed on our subjects 
and other points, that negotiations have been broken off. We, 





* This personage is usually referred to in documents as M. de.Beures. 
Wt. 37994, Sp. 13 
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on our part, are unable to accept such terms, particularly as the 
Scots show small desire to give our subjects any redress for the 
heavy damage and_ tyrannical oppression they have suffered, 
even when protected by Scottish safe-conducts, as everyone well 
knows. We certainly have the right on our side. I have informed 
you of this in order that you may inform the officers of the sea- 
board towns of Flanders, Holland and Zeeland, and others whose 
inhabitants sail the sea, that they must be on their guard against 
attacks from the Scots. 

Binche, 8 December, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


The QuzEN Dowacer to Count Van Buren. 


My last letter was to inform you that negotiations with the 
Scottish ambassador had been broken off because of the difficulties 
he raised about redress for depredations and other matters. 
Since then, however, the ambassador has requested us to confer 
with him again, so that all hope of peace is not yet lost. Which 
news, my cousin, I send you in order that you may have them 
reported in the proper quarters, so that everyone may be on his 
guard, without offering the Scots any violence, 

Binche, 11 December, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


Petition of Counr Van Buren to the QuzENn Dowager. 


M. Van Buren humbly begs your Majesty to consider that the 
Scots have had their staple for trading, their conservator, and 
other privileges granted to that nation by your most noble pre- 
decessors and confirmed by your Majesty, some forty or fifty 
years in the town of Veere. This lasted down to the outbreak of 
the last war with Scotland; and now that peace is being dis- 
cussed, M. Van Buren has heard that your Majesty intends to 
remove the Scottish nation from Veere and establish it in some 
town that is directly subject to his Imperial Majesty, which 
would prove the total ruin of Veere, and cause peace to be more 
destructive than war. Since the outbreak of hostilities the 
town has lost quite one quarter of its former wealth, and were 
the Scots to be removed it would lose all. At present there are 
@ score or upwards of good merchants, Scots by birth or descent, 
and now citizens of Veere. These men would be obliged by the 
removal to follow the Scots and leave their present residence, 
which would also take away many other citizens and inhabitants 
who now gain their livelihood in the said merchants’ employ, the 
result of which would be the town’s ruin. M. Van Buren implores 
your Majesty to avoid this ill, and not destroy your vassal’s 
town, which is as much yours as are any of his Imperial Majesty’s. 
May your Majesty also be pleased to consider the fact that M. Van 
Buren has been informed that the* Scots wish to return to Veere, 
now there is to be peace, and to remain there. As they desire to 
trade there, may your Majesty be pleased to allow them to keep 
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their staple as they have so long been permitted to do, and not 
compel them to go elsewhere, which course would, for the above- 
mentioned reasons, destroy the town. 
Copy. French. ‘ 
Dec. 17. The QurEN DowaceEr to JEeHan SCHEYFVE. 


tee neh. We are sending you together with the present letter an instruc- 


E.18. tion and several documents* referring to it that will serve for your 
own enlightenment. The instruction refers to certain representa- 
tions we wish you to make to the King of England’s Council at 
the earliest opportunity on which you can obtain an audience. 
Our object is to do away with many undue exactions on exported 
goods which are being levied at present from our subjects by the 
King’s officers, in defiance of all reason and justice. Before you 
ask for an audience you will study and examine the contents of 
the instructions very carefully, and assimilate them. You 
will also refer back to the account we sent to you some time ago, 
of what took place here with the English ambassador concerning 
the same affair. If you find difficulty in understanding any 
point of the said instruction, you will write to us at once explaining 
your difficulty in detail, and giving your reasons ; in which case 
we will send you a prompt answer to any objection you may make. 
You will not bring the matter before the Council until our answer 
reaches you, as we intend that you shall be thoroughly well informed 
and resolute when you meet the Council to discuss the matter, 
so as to be able to meet any objections or doubts they may try 
to raise, and bring the discussion to the point at once. When 
you have negotiated the business, you may keep a copy of the 
writings we are sending you for your own future reference «and 
information, but you will return the present ones, as there are 
original documents among them referring to the Conference of 
Bourbourg. 

The English ambassador requested us pressingly to permit a certain 
English merchant to export alum out of the country and take it 
to England by sea. We are sending you a copy of the urgent ap- 
plication in favour of the merchant, which he presented to us.¢ We 
referred the matter to the Council, and their decision is written, as 
you will find, in the margin of the document. The ambassador 
protested against it although it was in consonance with published 
placards and ordinances, and justifiable in reason and equity. 
He alleged that the English merchant would be too great a loser 
were he compelled to sell his alum to the clerk of the alums (commis 
des aluns) at Antwerp for a small sum, at a loss equal to half 
his outlay and have to repurchase it afterwards and pay 
dearly for it+in order to maintain his credit in England un- 
impaired. He wished to take the same opportunity for discussing 
the ordinances, and declared them to be iniquitously unfair to 
the English if carried out rigorously. He spoke to us on the 
subject and besought us to take his request into consideration 





* These papers have not been found. 
} The copy has not been found, 
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and give orders that the affair of the English merchant should 
be inquired into afresh and dealt with as reason and conscience 
should dictate, giving him the benefit of our merciful consideration. 
We replied that everything that could be consented in favour 
of the said merchant without open contravention of the said 
placards and ordinances had been granted, for his sake, already. 
The placards and ordinances were framed for the public good 
and had an object in view, namely, to protect our own subjects, 
and we adhered to the sentence of the Council. 

He applied to us a second time on the same business, urging 
that although the verdict of the said ordinances was contrary 
to his suit, yet in good conscience he would advance the necessity 
of demanding that their application should be attenuated, as 
otherwise the English merchant would be relieved of half the 
value of his goods, if he sold them to the clerk (at Antwerp). He 
interspersed his speech with deprecations about being compelled 
to refer the matter to the Council of England in the event of 
receiving no satisfaction here. We replied that the Emperor 
alone could abrogate the law, and our office of Regent compelled 
us to support the Council in enforcing the laws. We could not 
cancel the decisions of the Council, who had weighed and con- 
sidered the case. 

The ambassador replied that the matter was one of great 
importance ; he repeated the phrases several times, and always 
brought forward the plea of conscience. We answered that each 
one should act according to his conscience, and that he ought to 
mind his own, and not concern himself with attempts to regulate 
ours, or dictate what in conscience should or should not be done here. 
The English could pass any law they pleased in England, and 
enforce it too, and no offence was committed against the English 
if his Majesty’s ordinances were enforced within his Majesty’s 
dominions. If the merchant wished to appeal to the English 
Council let him do so by all means, if hé pleased. We knew for our 
part that application had been made over and over again to 
obtain redress from the English Council on behalf of our subjects 
who were robbed and plundered, and that no justice could be 
obtained from them. These were matters of far greater moment 
than the question of the merchant. We are sending you full 
information as he was little pleased with the answer he received, 
though we were fully justified in making it. If the question is 
discussed with you, you will be able to answer with assurance and 
inform the Council as to the real issue, namely the observance 
of the laws, that should not be altered or set aside without great 
and urgent reasons. 

As to your application for an increase of salary, which you 
sent by your secretary, as the matter is one that would carry 
consequences where those who might eventually succeed you 
are concerned, and would bring forth fresh considerations, nothing 
can be done for the present. I intend to go to Augsburg shortly, 
and an opportunity will present itself of mentioning the matter 
to the Emperor and ascertaining his good pleasure. It is his 
Majesty’s custom to grant gifts to his ambassadors after they have 
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served him some time, and therefore I feel confident that if you 
will do your best to discharge the duties of your office, his Majesty 
will remember you favourably in course of time. 

Binche, 17 December, 1550. ‘ 

Copy. French. 


The QuEEN Dowager to the Councn, oF State. 


This letter is to inform you that, after holding several conferences 
with the Scottish ambassador sent towards us to decide the terms 
of peace, we have finally, with the Emperor’s knowledge and 
by his express command, concluded peace to the common good, 
repose and tranquillity of our subjects, and those of the kingdom 
of Scotland. Therefore we command you most urgently to publish 
the same in accordance with the note we are now sending to you, 
and to order all men to observe the said peace, refraining from 
acts of hostility against the Scots, under pain of being punished 
as breakers of the peace, as a warning to others, And you 
shall not fail to do this, 

Binche, 19 December, 1550. 

Minute. French. 


Srmon Renarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) 

(This and a preceding letter of January Ist deal extensively 
with disquiet at the French Court, and the preparations for 
war carried on everywhere on the “ pretext ” that the Emperor 
is collecting men, that the Marquis of Marignano has sounded 
the roll-call in the Milanese, and that Don Fernando Gonzaga is 
collecting troops. The Constable declares himself to be per- 
plexed by the difficulties he encounters in crossing the Emperor’s 
designs. The Pope has issued a Bull for the continuation of 
the Council, which the French hope will not be accepted by 
Germany. The King of France asserts that he has had no 
difficulty in enforcing due observance of the rites of the Holy 
Catholic Church within his kingdom, but that nevertheless he 
will order some of his prelates to attend the Council in due 
course.) ; 

Three Irishmen here at the Court are soliciting the King to 
accept (the sovereignty of) Ireland and join it to his Scottish 
kingdom ; but from what I hear it appears that the King will 
put them off and meanwhile temporise with the English until 
he can feel more sure of your Majesty. He is nursing his designs 
against them for the recovery of their possessions this side of 
the Channel ;+ and the commissioners have gone for the second 
time to discuss the delimitation of boundaries near Calais and 
Ardres, keeping opportunities alive for breaking off the 
negotiations whenever they please. They will take advantage 
of the discord, confusion and strife which is generally known 
to exist. in England over questions of religion. 

Blois, 5 January, 1551. 

French. Cipher. Signed. 
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JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EMPEROR. 


Sire: In accordance with the Queen’s* commands expressed 
in her last letters of December 19th, which I received on the 
28th of that month, I presented myself before the Council and 
made declaration to them of the peace concluded between your 
Majesty and Scotland, together with the inclusion in it of the 
King of England and his dominions. Soon afterwards I sent my 
man to the said Lords at Greenwich, to demand audience of 
them. They first gave me the day of the Epiphany, but later 
sent to tell me that the French ambassador had demanded 
audience twice or three times, which they had forgotten, and 
that on the Epiphany he was to negotiate with them; so they 
would put off my audience until the 8th. I did not wish to take 
this in bad part, and replied that I would do as they liked. On 
the appointed day, when I entered the presence-chamber at 
Greenwich, the Lord Admiralt came towards me, and, after a 
little speech, asked how your Majesty was. I told him that, 
according to the latest news, your Majesty, thank God, was in 
good health. Presently, my Lords Warwick, Marquis of 
Northampton, the Treasurer,f and some others of the Council 
came, saluted me, and retired, leaving Warwick alone with me. 
After more talk of your Majesty’s health and other matters, 
he told me he always remembered the excellent friendship existing 
between your Majesty and the King his master, and that he, 
humble servant of the King as he was, would always do his best 
to foster it because of the affection he bore your Majesty. Because 
of this, he said smiling, he was grieved by a certain rumour that 
was going the rounds. 

I assured him, Sire, that your Majesty would always remain 
true to the friendship, as your actions in the past clearly showed 
you intended to do, and that I, for my part, would never fail 
to do good offices for its conservation. As for the rumour, I 
said, all sorts of things were being uttered; and I thanked him 
for his zeal towards your Majesty. 

After some talk, and when dinner was over, we went to the 
Council, where, in the first place, I recited what the Queen 
(Dowager of Hungary) had commanded me; namely, that an 
ambassador had been sent to her by the Queen Dowager of 
Scots and the Regent of that country to negotiate a peace with 
your Majesty, and that, after several conferences, the peace 
had been concluded and the King of England included in it by 
your Majesty’s initiative, according to the perpetual amity and 
confederation between your Majesty and the said King and his 
a To this they made no reply, nor did they utter a 
word, 

Next I reminded them that a few days before they had sent 
me their secretary, Sellinger, who was instructed to tell me that 
they had decided, out of their regard for the friendship and 





* Dowager of Hungary, Regent of the Netherlands. 

+ Edward, Lord Clinton. ee 
at William Paulet, Earl of Wiltshire, created Marquis of Winchester later in 
the year. 
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good neighbourliness between your two Majesties, to have prompt 
restitution made of certain ships, belonging to your Majesty’s 
subjects, that had been seized by the Scots and pirates, together 
with payment of all damages caused thereby ; and this th spite of 
the lively solicitations of the French ambassador that the said 
Scots and their ships should be freed from arrest and released. 
I told them I had sent to thank them most particularly for the 
good and speedy justice they had rendered, and that I had 
informed your Majesty, who had approved of my action in 
thanking them for their promptness and had instructed me to 
see that their intentions were carried out. In spite of all this, 
the injured parties had solicited in vain, and daily continued to do 
so, for the said restitution ; though I presumed that the fault 
lay, not with the Council, but with the officers, who had been 
slow and negligent. 

They replied, Sire, that they had not given so ample a com- 
mission to Sellinger, but had only instructed him to speak to 
me about one single vessel laden with herring and belonging 
to certain merchants of Flushing, of which restitution had already 
been made. I took up this point and definitely assured them 
that the said Sellinger had spoken to me of all prizes in general 
taken by the Scots in the last month or two, and not of one 
particular case, for the restitution mentioned by them was made 
by virtue of an arrangement and contract agreed to by the 
merchant and the Scotsman, and the Council had not been 
bothered about it at all. I admitted that the merchant might 
have begged, for greater security, letters from the Council to all 
the officers in order that no obstacle might be put in the way 
of his taking his herring out of the country ; but there had 
been no need for making a report to me about that, and as your 
Majesty had already received an assurance, this new departure 
must seem rather strange to you. I saw, however, that they 
were persisting that Sellinger had been instructed to go no further 
than the one merchant’s case, and that they had nothing to say 
about the manner in which the agreement had been arrived at ; 
so I told them that the same reason held good in the other cases, 
for it was not licit for the Admiral to hold the property of your 
Majesty’s subjects in open violation of treaties, amity and good 
neighbourliness. To this they replied, my Lord of Warwick 
talking most, and he of Somerset sometimes putting in a word, 
that the property in question had been taken at a time when 
your Majesty was still at war with the Scots, and since the Scots 
had ventured to approach the ports of this kingdom, and land 
without letters of  safe-conduct, everything found in their 
possession ought, according to their ‘ancient custom, to be 
confiscated. 

I made answer, Sire, that the Scots had not become owners 
of the property thus taken, since it had been seized while 
hegotiations for peac’ were in progress, and it had been expressly 
agreed that all goods seized on either side during the negotiations, 
to wit since August 15th last, should be restored in full and 
not considered as lawful prize. And as for the safe-conduct 
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with which they wished to help themselves out, your Majesty 
did not intend ‘to enter into any discussion as to whether the 
Scots ought to be supplied with safe-conducts or not, for in any 
case the goods of your Majesty’s subjects must be restored. The 
Admiral could lay no claim to them; and besides, the placard 
put up about five or six months ago concerning piracy had been 
couched in conformity with the treaties, Commercial Convention 
and amity, to make it clear that the English were not to receive 
or encourage any pirates or enemies of your Majesty, which the 
English ambassador resident with the Queen (Dowager of 
Hungary) had often spoken about, making*much of the said 
placard; and now they wished to disown it to the hurt and 
disadvantage of your Majesty’s spbjects: a proceeding quite 
contrary to sincere friendship ait good neighbourliness. 

They nevertheless insisted on the confiscation of the said 
property, and only answered on the point of the agreement,* 
saying that, since it was so ordained, we ought to proceed against 
the depredators or their property, and that they (the English), 
for their part, would do all in their power to administer good 
and prompt justice. Iwas by no means satisfied with this reply, 
but told them that the plaintiffs certainly intended to proceed 
against the depredators and their property for the sake of obtaining 
damages, and consequently r demanded that their (the 
depredators’) persons and goods should remain under arrest ; 
but as for the goods of your Majesty’s subjects that were in 
the Lord Admiral’s hands, immediate restitution ought to be 
made, as I had said before. The Admiral here intervened and 
said that he knew nothing about any property, and had none in his 
possession, for the Scots had sold it to certain Frenchmen before 
arriving in England. I rejoined that only six days ago the 
Scotsmen had told him, in the presence of several persons, that 
they had not sold any goods, and agreed that restitution ought 
to be made, confessing that the prizes were not lawfully come by. 
I added that I was unable to understand how the Scotsmen 
could have managed to sell any of the property, as it had been 
sequestered on arriving in England, and the Admiral had taken. 
care to prevent them from doing so, as most of them had been 
made prisoners ; and when I said this Warwick and some others 
began to laugh. Proceeding with my discourse, I remonstrated 
that the Admiral must know something about the property, 
for I had it from a good source that, in spite of the declaration 
made by the Scotsmen, he had sent to several ports with orders 
to sell immediately all prizes, whether of herring, wine or oil. 
To this the Admiral replied nothing but that the Scotsmen 
might say what they pleased; he knew nothing about the 
property. At that, seeing their tactics, T demanded a final reply 
to be communicated to your Majesty. Then the Marquis of 
Northampton joined in, saying that it was not yet proved that 
the goods really belonged to your Majesty’s subjects, and that 





iad Referred to above, in virtue of which restitution was to be made of all goods 
seized while peace negotiations were in progress between the Emperor and the 
cots. 
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this point ought first to be gone into. The others then held 
their peace, but I told them that the goods did belong to your 
Majesty’s subjects, and no one else laid claim to them, besides 
which they could not belong to enemies of England because 
England was not at war. There was also the confession of the 
Scotsmen themselves, who had not been at war with anyone 
except your Majesty, whose subjects’ goods were now being 
confiscated, wherefore the proof they demanded would be useless 
and superfluous, especially as they had nothing to say about 
the property, and it seemed that they were aiming at nothing 
else than forcing your Majesty’s subjects into a law-suit, for 
which there was no justification. Seeing that they still demanded 
a proof and refused to listen to aught else, I requested that at - 
any rate your subjects might be allowed to take their goods away 
after depositing a guarantee, especially as there was perishable 
matter. Even this they refused, though the guarantee was 
quite gratuitous and unnecessary, but said that as soon as it 
was clear that the goods belonged to your Majesty’s subjects they 
should be released, and declined to assure me that the whole 
affair might not afterwards be sent to the Admiralty Court. 

I also told them I had heard that a certain Scots pirate was 
being welcomed and supported at Margate, the inhabitants of 
which place openly purchased from him goods seized from your 
Majesty’s subjects, and that most of the crew of the pirate ship 
were English ; wherefore I demanded the punishment of these 
pirates, purchasers and abettors, according to their offences. 
The Admiral stated that the said pirate had been arrested, and 
should be punished. I praised this good deed, and added that, 
a few days before, the same pirate had taken three veseels from 
Flushing, which ought promptly to be restored. He replied 
that he knew nothing about such prizes, and supposed they 
had already been sold to the French. 

This conversation finished, Sire, I exposed to them how often 
I had complained about the violent treatment suffered here by 
your Majesty’s subjects when their vessels were searched to see 
whether they contained any goods whose exportation out of the 
kingdom was prohibited. People tried to force their way into 
the vessels, insulting and beating the poor seamen, and, with the 
pretext of searching, often ruined the merchandise and, what 
was worse, even carried off anything they might take a fancy 
to: a thing most grievous, of evil example and of recent intro- 
duction, that might have most disagreeable consequences. The 
search conducted by the officers appointed for the purpose, 
Customs-men, searchers and the like, ought, I said, to be quite 
enough ; whilst they were in the habit of doing it ten or twelve 
times over, and not in London only, but at Gravesend and other 
places as well, whereas over the sea (in Flanders) the officers were 
satisfied with a simple inspection, particularly where the English 
were concerned. At this my Lords of Warwick and Somerset 
said that according tc their ancient law and custom it was lawful 
for every man to enter and search ships as often as he desired to, 
and this statute had been passed because the officers themselves 
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had been found negligent and were sometimes bribed with money. 
I told them that such conduct was unseemly and contrary to 
treaties, conventions and good neighbourliness, and could only 
ond by suppressing all commerce, which was very different treat- 
ment from that meted out to their subjects in Flanders, who 
were favoured in every respect. I had been informed that the 
English had, in the past, been accustomed to behave in this 
way, but it might well be that on such occasions certain persons 
had taken it upon themselves to denounce the presence of con- 
traband goods, though not themselves allowed to proceed against 
your Majesty’s subjects as they now had done. As for the officers 
who had been to blame, they might easily be punished by 
destitution from their posts or otherwise, but it ought not, for 
that reason, to be lawful for everyone to injure our subjects, 
especially as we did not know who these searchers were, and 
they, having come once, often went away and came back 
disguised so as to be unrecognisable. Therefore there ought 
to be officers present to see that the search was conducted in a 
civil and inoffensive manner, for if one officer exceeded, the 
merchants knew who to complain of, and if any private individual 
had a grievance, he might be heard in justice. But as it was, 
though several of these searchers had been recognised and their 
names made known in order that they might be punished, no 
steps whatever had been taken towards doing so. 

In spite of these and similar remonstrances, they stuck to it 
that everyone should be allowed to search, though they said 
they would see to it that, in future, our subjects should no longer 
be treated violently ; and this was all I could get out of them. 

At the same time, Sire, I spoke to them about certain merchants 
of Bruges’ suit concerning some sugar and canvas, as your 
Majesty had expressly commanded me. I remonstrated with 
them that some time before, after several conferences, the Council 
had granted my predecessor, Ambassador Van der Delft, a 
right to such part of the said goods as had not already been 
sold, together with all sums proceeding from the sale of the rest ; 
and I had already informed your Majesty of it. Nevertheless 
I had always failed to get possession of goods or money, try as 
I would, and though my predecessor had also made many efforts 
for the same purpose. ‘The merchants had long exhibited in vain 
their proofs and titles, from which it had become perfectly clear 
that the said property belonged to them, and that no one else 
had any share or portion in the same. Consequently, your 
Majesty now demanded that prompt justice should be rendered 
to them, as was always done in similar cases in Flanders; for 
otherwise you would be obliged to indemnify the said merchants 
in such way as might seem best. When they realised that this 
was a private claim they began to make as if to go, at which 
I said I had express orders from your Majesty touching it, for it 
was of great importance. None the less my Lord of Somerset 
said he must go, in order not to miss the tide, so I turned to 
Lord Warwick and asked him, as he knew all about the affair, 
to stay a little, which he did. I then gave them a full account 
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of the matter, and particularly of the above-mentioned decision ; 
but as they really had no sort of wish to settle it, they replied 
that they knew nothing of any decision, and the property ought 
certainly to be confiscated, as it was enemies’ gpods. Even 
had it belonged to your Majesty’s subjects, they said, it had 
been found in a French ship, and was therefore all confiscated 
by ‘their ancient Admiralty law. Seeing they had no intention 
of agreeing to let the goods go, I told them it was not enough to 
affirm that the goods were enemies’ property, for that was a matter 
which inquiry could decide, and they ought to examine the 
evidence brought forward by our subjects; as for the ancient 
law, such was not its real character, or at any rate it had not 
been applied in that sense where our subjects were concerned. 
As they insisted that the law should thus be applied to our 
subjects, I said that in Flanders their subjects had never been 
treated in like manner, contrary to treaties and friendly relations. 
The decision had been proof enough on the principal point, and 
yet it now came to naught, because they said the thing was 
already settled. Reason demanded that they should administer 
justice to our subjects directly without sending them before the 
Admiralty Court, especially as the decision referred to had been 
given by the Council. Their ambassador, I added, had several 
times declared to the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) that restitution 
of some of the sugar had been granted to the merchants—though 
nothing had been seen of it here—and that they should 
be satisfied immediately as to the rest. To this they replied 
that they would promptly see to it. Then, Sire, I wished to 
proceed to explain certain other matters entrusted to me by the 
Queen, but Warwick and others got up and went away, leaving 
my Lords the Treasurer and the Admiral, to whom I made some 
mention of these matters, telling them that everything depended 
upon the expedition with which justice was administered, and 
urging them to have certain decisions that had been given in 
favour of your Majesty’s subjects executed. They promised 
to do their best to have it done. 

When my negotiation was finished, as I had heard that the 
French and Venetian ambassadors had made their obeisance 
to the Lady Elizabeth, sister to the King, I said to the Treasurer 
and Admiral that if it were agreeable to her Grace, I also would 
like to make mine. They told me they would go and see if it 
were convenient, and, as it seemed to me, told Warwick, who 
had retired to his room, for when they came back they told me 
that her Grace was with the King and would stay some time. 
So, perceiving their intentions, I said: “Some other time, then,” 
and took my leave to depart. 

London, 21 January, 1551. 

French. Cipher. Signed. 


Jewan ScHEYFVE to the Emprror. 
Sire: Since my last conference, the Councillors have sent 


* to me the Bishop of Ely (Thomas Goodrich), accompanied by 
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the Secretary, Dr. Petre, who told me by the Council’s orders 
that a few days ago Ambassador Chamberlain, who resides 
with the Queen (Dowager of Hungary), had informed the Council 
ef several requests made by him to President St. Mauris and 
later to the Queen herself, that he might be allowed to practice 
the religion instituted by recent English laws, as well in obedience 
to his conscience as out of duty towards his Prince, just as I, 
over here, professed and observed the religion held by your 
Majesty. And though this seemed most reasonable in their eyes 
the Queen was pleased to refuse his request, giving it to be under- 
stood that your Majesty had no intention of allowing it in your 
dominions. I replied, Sire, that I knew nothing about’ the 
matter, but that as they told me the ambassador had already 
spoken to the Queen, I supposed she had furnished him with 
satisfactory reasons. They said she had given no other reason 
than that what the ambassador demanded would be in infringe- 
ment of your Majesty’s statutes and placards, and, as the same 
argument applied in my case here, they begged me to inform 
your Majesty or the Queen of it, that you might devise some 
expedient by means of which their ambassador might enjoy the 
same liberty as myself, as we were both public persons. I told 
them, Sire, that I felt sure your Majesty would not allow such 
an innovation, and it was well known dat my late predecessor 
had always heard our service, though the English ambassador 
in Flanders had not observed the new religion. They replied, 
smiling, that they hoped I would do my best, and I said that as 
such was their pleasure, I would inform your Majesty. I suspect, 
Sire, judging from their looks, that if their ambassador is not 
allowed to use his religion, they may take some further steps, 
so I most humbly beg your Majesty to adopt such measures 
as you may think best and let me know what I am to do if they 
try to forbid my practice of the old religion. 
London, 27 January, 1551. 
French. Cipher. Signed. 


JewHAN ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN Dowager. 


Madam : Since my last letters to your Majesty, of December 
16th, the Princess of England (the Lady Mary) has informed 
me that the Lords of the Council have sent a reply to her answer 
mentioned in my last letters, and this reply, which is very long, 
as your Majesty will see -from the copy* joined herewith, 
translated from English into Latin, I consider most strange and 
rude. I visited the Princess, and found that she wished to write 
again, so I drew up a missive that seemed to me to fit the case, 
in the terms your Majesty will sce from the copyt enclosed. 
The Princess took this letter to be pertinent enough, and sent 
to tell me that she was in the habit of writing roughly to the 
Council, as the Emperor knew, and she thought that if she now 
adopted a milder tone, especially on so important a subject as 





* No trace of this document is now to be found. 
t This document exists in Vienna. See the next letter. 
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this, they might persuade themselves that they were winning 
her over, and become still more petulant and audacious. 

A few days later the Councillors requested the Princess to 
make a permutation and exchange, with the King her brother, 
of certain lands situated in the North (Norfolk). Her reply, 
Madam, was to say that she had always been ready to serve 
and please the King, her brother, and on the present occasion would 
not fail to gratify and oblige him, though she hoped that the 
King would not seek to diminish her slender substance, which, 
were it needful, he might nevertheless take and dispose of as if 
it were his own. It seems, Madam, that the Lords wish to try 
her in every way, and perhaps intend to play her some ill trick. 
Without doubt they will do their utmost to make her conform 
with general usage in the new religion, in order to take away 
all hope from those who still hold the old faith, and avoid the 
trouble that might arise (from her steadfastness). 

The Princess, Madam, proposed shortly to visit the King 
her brother, but as it is believed he will remain some time longer 
at Greenwich, she has deferred her visit until his return. 

I am enclosing with this letter a copy, written in cipher from 
beginning to end, of the Princess’ reply to the Council. 

London, 27 January, 1551. 

Decipherment. French, 


The Lapy Mary to the Councm. of ENGLAND. 


My Lords: I have received your letters of the 17th of the present 
month, which are so lengthy and involved that my general health 
and the attack of catarrh in the head from which I'am suffeting do 
not permit me to answer them in detail, sentence by sentence. 
I will reply nothing but the truth concerning the promise made 
to the Emperor's Majesty. There were the words contained 
in letters written as from you all to the late ambassador about 
last Whitsuntide, by one among you whom I could well name 7 
and moreover, another promise made to his Majesty nearly 
@ year before, in virtue of which I and my household were given 
entire freedom to have the mass celebrated, and to attend other 
ceremonies performed in the manner used in my late father’s 
time.* The Earl of Wiltshire, at present Lord Treasurer, and 
my Lord Paget went to see the ambassador on purpose as 
messengers from the Council, and requested him to report the 
matter tome. On that occasion the ambassador refused to admit 
their verbal promise, saying he could not accept their offer because 
he well knew the Emperor would not take it in good part, but 
would thik that their words concealed a different intention. 
You write that you refused letters patent.t True it is that on 
the first occasion when these were asked for you replied that 
your promise given by word of mouth should be enough ; but, 
notwithstanding this, his Imperial Majesty repeated his request for 





* See Spanish Calendar, vol. ix. ; 
{ The expression used is les derniéres paten (sic). 
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letters patent or a formal written undertaking.* His Majesty 
affirmed that you changed governors and councillors so often, 
that hé feared any fresh change might lead to a re-opening of 
the question later on. You write that those among you whom 
I singled out in my letters had no recollection, when I lately 
visited the King, of any promise being given except the first one 
referred to above, and you also affirm that at the time I listened 
to several arguments in support of the ordinances issued by the 
King’s Majesty condemning the use of the mass. God knows 
the contrary to be the truth; and you in your own consciences 
(I say those who were then present), know it also. When the 
King’s Majesty declared to me that he had heard a rumour that 
I habitually heard mass—God knows who was his adviser in 
this !—I asked the Earl of Wiltshire to approach nearer to us, 
because I_knew him to be well-informed on the matter, and 
my Lord Paget was absent in France. On hearing my request, 
the said Earl of Wiltshire desired that certain other Councillors 
who were present also should approach with him before the 
King. Their names are as follows :—The Chancellor (Lord Rich), 
the two Marquises (Dorset and Northampton), my Lord Went- 
worth, Master Thomas and Master Anthony Wingfield. 

I declared openly to the King’s Majesty the message I had 
received from the Council through the Emperor’s ambassador ; 
and the Earl of Wiltshire, who knew more about the matter 
than any other Councillor present, affirmed my statement to be 
true. But when I perceived how the King, whom I love and 
honour above all other beings, as by nature and duty bound, 
had been counselled against me, I could not contain myself and 
exhibited my interior grief. The King’s good nature could not 
suffer the sight of my tears, and showed the same himself, filling 
me with sorrow for having caused him to weep; and his Majesty 
benignly requested me to dry my tears, saying he thought no 
harm of me. One of the two Marquises then affirmed that 
enough had been said; and the other declared that the King 
had no other thought except to inquire, and know all things, 
This is all that was said between us on the matter of religion ; 
and I believed that thenceforward my poor priests ran no danger 
in saying the mass within my house.t You accuse me of breaking 





* Lettres patentes et testimonialles. 

} As the Council subsequently equivocated about the promise made by 
Wiltshire—then St. John—and Paget to Van der Delft, I append a summary of 
that ambassador’s negotiations on the subject. 

On May 10th, 1549, the Emperor wrote to Van der Delft, his ambassador in 
London : “The representations you have made to the Protector in the matter of 
religion are adequate, and the same applies to what you said with respect to our 
cousin. Keep to these terms . . . More particularly with regard to the answer 
given you by the Protector when speaking of the innovations and changes made 
in religion, namely, that he will not inquire into what our cousin may choose to 
do, it appears to us that this declaration does in no wise ensure her safety for 
the future, for she may be troubled and persecuted whenever they see fit to do 
so hereafter with the excuse that she is cémmitting a breach of the law. Put 
these considerations before the Protector from us, and ask him to give her a 
written assurance in definite, suitable and permanent form, that notwithstanding 
all new laws and ordinances, she may live in the observance of our ancient religion 
aa she has done up to the present; so that neither King nor Parliament may 
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the laws and disobeying them by keeping to my own religion ; 
but I reply that my faith and my religion are those held by the 
whole of Christendom, formerly confessed by this kingdom under 
the late King, my father, until you altered theme with your 
new laws. To the King’s Majesty my brother, I wish prosperity 
and honour such as no king ever enjoyed, and I confess myself 





ever molest her directly or indirectly by any means whatever.” (Spanish 
Calendar, vol. ix, p. 375.) 

On May 28th the ambassador wrote that the Protector “replied that it waa 

in his power to act against the laws passed by Parliament, and that I was 
asking for something dangerous to the kingdom. . . . He would not inquire 
into Her private conduct if she had not yet come to their way of thinking. I 
assured him she had not. “ Well,” said he, “she shall do as she thinks best 
until the King comes of age, and meanwhile she shall find me her good servant 
as I have always been, and I shall not cease to favour her in everything that is 
not prejudicial to the King.” I pressed him earnestly to grant her the assurance ; 
but he replied that it was not in his power to grant letters patent in contradiction 
to an Act of Parliament, especially where so much harm might follow.” (p, 382.) 

On June 13th the ambassador wrote that the Chancellor, Lord Rich, and 
Dr. Petre had been sent to the Lady Mary to induce her to conform with the 
new regulations and forbid her and her servants to practice the old religion. 
At the end of the interview they showed her a draft of a letter they wished her 
to write in recommendation of P: et, who was going on a special mission to the 
Emperor. She answered that if ‘they attempted to speak to her servants she 
would inform his Majesty in the self same letter how she was being treated with 
eet to her Priests ond. spiritual welfare. On hearing this they departed with 
soft words and made no declaration or inhibition to her servants, and in exchan e 
she wrote the letter, Early in July, the Protector and Council ordered the 
Controller of her household and one of her chaplains to appear before them, 
but could not get much out of them, though great pressure was put upon the 
Controller to undertake to rsuade his mistress to accept the new laws and 
religious practices. To which exhortations he made a suitable answer. 

On July 19th the ambassador wrote to the Emperor: “I determined to speak to 
the Protector, not on her behalf, but on account of the common reports about 
the affair: for in truth people are talking a great deal. . . . He told me what 
had happened about her servants, and quite lately with her chaplain. I observed : 
“I see that you are trying to deprive the Lady Mary of the mass by taking her 
Servants away from her.” He replied: “We have not forbidden the Lady Mary 
to hear mass privately in her apartment ; but whereas she used to have two 
masses said before, she has three said now since the prohibitions, and with 
greater show.” . . , He ended by saying: “I have told you all that has hap- 
pened with regard to the Lady Mary; we must hold by the King and enforce 
his laws, and if she does not Wish to conform with them let her do as she pleases 
quietly and without scandal.” The interview came to an end here; and as far 
as I can see they do not Propose to leave the lady alone and unvexed unless 
your Majesty sees to it in some way or other.” (pp. 407-8.) 

n the same day, the ambassador wrote, referring to a former negotiation 
with the Protector on three counts, one of which was the matter of freedom of 
conscience for the Lady Mary. “On all three counts the Protector broke his 
promises to me.” 


from you had been put upon our cousin to accept the changes in religion made 
in England ; for we held for certain that if the late King her father had lived 
he would have left her undisturbed in the practice of the old religion, and we 


to dissuade her, our close relative ; for we and those of our blood would grieve 
exceedingly if she were to change, and we resented all the more that attempta 
should be made to induge her to be untrue to the faith she had hold up to this 
day, in which her forbears lived in holiness. We desired to be reassured, in 
writing or otherwise, that she Should not be included in the regulations made 
by Parliament about religion or be kept in suspense on the matter. He might 
gauge for himself, we said, whether we could suffer the new laws to be applied 
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to be his humble sister and subject, and he my sovereign lord ; 
but to you, my Lords, I owe nothing beyond amity and good- 
will, which you will find in me if I meet with the same in you, 
according to my powers. I hope God and nature will so work 
in the King’s Majesty when he reaches years of greater under- 
standing, that he will not be wroth against me, who live and 





where the Lady Mary was concerned. Paget interrupted us here, saying that » 
this was not their intention, and that nothing more should be attempted.” 
(p. 419.) 

On August 12th, the Protector granted an audience to the ambassador, who 
wrote as follows on August 13th: “As for safeguarding the Lady Mary, the 
Protector said there would be no need to do so, for he would allow her to live in 
the practice of her religion now as before, and he could not forget that she was 
the daughter and sister of kings and a near relative of your Majesty, besides the 
desire he had to serve her in every way in his power. When I said that your 
Majesty would not be satisfied, for the causes given, unless she were insured 
in every respect, he said he would do all he could to please your Majesty, would 
think the matter over, and then talk with me again.” (p. 430.) 

To this the Emperor replied (September 2nd): ‘‘ You will continue to urge 
the Protector to give you the assurance in writing, about which we have already 
written to you, in order that hereafter she (the Lady Mary) may remain in our 
ancient religion and not violate the laws of the realm by so doing. And you 
may found ‘your solicitations on the Protector’s own words when he said he 
would think about it when you were last with him.” (p. 441.) * 

Between the Ist and 15th of September, probably about the 8th, Lord St. John 
(Great Master of the Household) and Paget went to see the ambassador, to bring 
him the Protector’s reply, which he had promised to send by certain Lords o 
the Council. They said that the Protector and Council could have wished 
that the Lady Mary, like a wise and prudent lady, should have conformed with 
their Jaws and decrees; however, as she remained so fixed in her views that 
such compliance would do violence to her conscience, and as they desired to 
serve and please her, being the King’s sister and the second person in the, realm, 
in every possible manner, above all in every thing that concerned his Imperial 
Majesty, they would assure her by their promise given to M. Van der Delft in 
his capacity as the Emperor’s ambassador, that she should freely and without 
hindrance or interference continue divine service as she had been accustomed 
to have it celebrated in her house, and that her priests and the members of her 
household should incur no risk. To this the ambassador replied that the 
Controller had well understood what his Majesty’s desire was, and that he might 
consider how little satisfied his Majesty would be unless he obtained letters 
patent to the intended effect. And if he might speak his mind, he thought it 
unsafe to trust to their spoken words and promises, for ho had received others 
from them, and afterwards found them broken, as he exposed in detail. Besides 
this it might happen that the Councillors who gave this promise might subse- 
quently be absent, and others who had no knowledge of the matter might cling 
to the decrees. The Great Master and the Controller did not contradict this, 
but, as if in agreement, said that they would make their report and see how 
the lady might be better assured, for such was their aim. While this report 
was being made, it seemed good to the ambassador to visit the said lady. So 
with the knowledge of the Protector, Great Master, and Controller Paget, who 
sent their humble recommendations to her Grace, the ambassador went to New 
Hall, and told her what his Majesty had done for her assurance, for which her 
Grace said she could never thank his Majesty humbly enough. 

“The Protector delayed giving a reply concerning the Lady Mary for several 
days, saying he was obliged to communicate again with the Council, and had 
naw matters of interest to his Majesty to speak about to the ambassador.” 

‘p. 447.) 

On September 15th the ambassador wrote that he had seen the Protector 
twice, and added “‘on the first occasion he complained bitterly of the answer I 
had given to the Great Master and Controller Paget when they told me the Council. 
would give me its promise in the matter of the assurance demanded for the 
Lady Mary. He said that I had cast a reflection upon his honour by rejecting 
his word.” But the Emperor, writing on September 17th, commends the 
ambassador’s answer, and orders him to insist that the assurance be given in 
writing. (p. 449.) s 

Shortly after this the Protector fell from power, and the letters patent were 
never given, - : 
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am his poor suppliant, consenting to no changes in religion, but 
desiring that all may be left as the late King his father left it, 
until his Majesty has reached the age to judge for himself. It 
seems to me not suitable that he should be robbed of freedom 
by laws and statutes on spiritual matters passed *during his 
minority. No such thing has ever been seen in any Christian 
kingdom ; and God knows whether his Majesty may not take 
it amiss in time to come. I do not follow the belief in which I have 
been nourished all my days for love of his Imperial Majesty ; 
and I confess before you all that were he to persuade me to do 
otherwise, I would not follow his counsel in this. You have no 
cause to doubt whether by the advice of any creature I am being 
persuaded to remain content in my beliefs. 

I now request you to take this as my final answer to any letters 
you might write to me on matters of religion. Were you to know 
what pain I suffer in bending down my head to write and in 
considering the answer I have to give you, for love and charity 
you would not wish to give me occasion to do it. My health is 
more unstable than that of any creature, and I have all the 
greater need to rejoice in the testimony of a pure conscience. 
I commend myself cordially to you all; and I pray and will pray 
our Maker daily to send you true light and as perfect knowledge 
of the truth as ever was possessed by any creature. 

No place, no date. 

French. Contemporary translation from the English original. 


Epwarp VI to the Lapy Mary. 


Dear and well-beloved Sister : We have scen the letters recently 
sent to you by our Council, together with your answer thereto, 
concerning the matter of certain chaplains of your household, 
who have committed a breach of our laws by singing mass. We 
have heard their good and suitable admonitions, and your fruitless 
and wayward misunderstanding of the same. We are moved 
to write to you these presents, that where the good counsel of 
our Councillors has failed to persuade, the same advice given 
by us may haply produce some effect. After giving all due 
consideration to the matter, it appears to us to stand as follows : 
that you, our nearest sister, in whom by nature we should place 
reliance and our highest esteem, wish to break our laws and set 
them aside deliberately and of your own free will; and moreover 
sustain and encourage others to commit a like offence. 

In truth, though the matter may be stated differently, it can 
admit of no other interpretation. It appears by your letters 
that you have persuaded yourself that you may continue in your 
erring ways in virtue of a promise which you claim to have 
received, though we truly know that the said promise was not 
given with the intention you lend to it. My sister, you must 
learn that your courses were tolerated when our laws were first 
promulgated, not mdeed as a permission to break the same, but 
so that you might be inelined to obey them, seeing the love and 
indulgence we displayed towards you. We made a difference 
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between you and our subjects, not that all should follow 
our ordinances, and you alone disregard them, but in order 
that you should do out of love for us what the rest do out of 
duty. The error in which you persist is twofold, and each part 
of it so great that for the love we bear to God we cannot suffer 
it, but must strive to remedy it; nor can we do otherwise than 
desire you to amend your ways, for the affection we bear you. 
In the first place, you are using and perpetuating the use of a fornt* 
of worship to the honour of God, which in truth is more like 
dishonour ; and you err in this by (blank) and inclination, through 
lack of knowledge. Knowledge was offered to you, and you 
refused it; not as such, we hope, for then save should indeed 
despair of you, but because you did not hold it to be true know- 
ledge. We might ourselves chide you for this; for we acquire 
knowledge daily in our schooling, and we learn those things we 
have no knowledge of, nor are we permitted to say, having no 
knowledge of certain things, that we will not learn them because 
we do not believe them to be good. My sister, you must reflect 
that nothing you could do would so well commend you to us and 
tend to maintain you in the condition you have enjoyed up to 
the present time. We now offer to hear all you have to say, 
you and your partisans, if you are conscienciously opposed to 
our laws. You shall be permitted to speak frankly, and what 
you or they have to say shall be listened to, provided you under- 
take to listen to the answers and debates that shall ensue. You 
perceive that I lay aside my estate of sovereign king and lord, 
and commune with you rather as your brother; and by these 
means you will know what our intentions towards you may be, 
and why ; and you should follow the words of St. Peter, saying : 
Sitis autem parati semper ad respondendum cuilibet petenti ut 
loquamini de ea, quae in vobis est, spe et fide cum mansuetudine et 
reverentia.* If your faith had no words, it would be a faith 
without substance, as the prophet Isaiah said: Ecce confidis 
super baculum arundineum.t If so much love and so much 
reason cannot move you, then must we consider the other part 
of your offence, which is the transgression of our laws. We 
have suffered it until now, with the hope that some improvement 
might be forthcoming, but if none has been shown, how can we 
suffer it longer to continue? It is our duty to watch over the 
welfare of each one of our subjects as each ought to watch over 
himself. You would be angry to see one of the servants of your 
household, of those nearest to you, openly disregarding your 
orders ; and so it is with us, and you must reflect that in our 
estate it is most grievous to suffer that so high a subject should 
disregard our laws. Your near relationship to us, your exalted 
rank, the conditions of the times, all m&gnify your offence. It is 
a scandalous thing that so high a personage should deny our 
sovereignty ; that our sister should be less to us than any of 
our other subjects is an unnatural example; and finally, in a 
troubled republic, it lends colour to faction among the people. 





-* I. Peter, iii., verse 15 B @ paraphrase of the Vulgate text. 
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You think we are too young in years to weigh the arguments 
set forth. In truth, sister, we think our youth is an advantage, 
for perhaps the evil has endured in you so long that it is more 
strongly rooted than we suppose, and this but troubles us the 
more, fearing that our youth may not permit us té gauge the 
extent of the evil, if we are to judge by what we perceive at 
present. Truly we do not wish to presume beyond what our 
age concedes ; that is to say, in matters yet doubtful we place 
no reliance in our own wisdom; but in those things which are 
plain we believe there is no difference (between us and older 
men). If you did not do as the others are ordered, would it 
not be evident that you were no good subject ? Would it not 
be made notorious to all that you would not be acknowledging 
us as your sovereign lord? And if we were to grant you license 
to break our laws and set them aside, would it not be an encourage- 
ment to others to do likewise? These things are so evident 
that we would have been able to judge them six years ago. We 
are greatly grieved that you should give us cause to sorrow, 
who should be our greatest comfort in our tender years. Do you 
not understand that of necessity this must trouble us? And if 
you think it is so, sister, then you should correct it. Our natural 
love for you is great without doubt; therefore do not seek to 
diminish it. If you desire our love, show us a semblance of love 
in return, so that we may not exclaim with the psalmist: Mala 
pro bonis mihi reddiderunt. If you wish us to believe you when 
you confess us in your letters to be your sovereign lord, listen to 
the words that are often said with another application : Ostende 
mthi fidem ex factis tuis. 

In your reply to our Councillors you propound an argument 
in your support, we remember, divided into two parts ;° first, 
that in matters of religion your faith is the faith confessed by 
the whole of Christendom ; ‘sccond, that you will not assent to 
any alteration, but desire that matters should remain as they 
were at the death of our late father. If you intend to govern 
your faith according to the practices of what you refer to as 
Christendom, and not according to the Anglican Church, of which 
you are @ member, you err on several heads, such as our father 
and yours would not have permitted to pass. An obvious 
inference might fairly be drawn from your remark concerning 
the state of religious affairs being left as they were in his time; 
too dangerous, to be gathered against you. For the rest, you 
would offend us too much by objecting to the use of our authority 
for altering matters not ‘changed by our father. We hold out- 
selves to possess the same authority our father had for the 
administration of the republic, without diminution of any sort, 
either culled? from the Scriptures or drawn from universal laws. 
The Scriptures abound in instances to prove that the best ordered 
church of the people of Israel was instituted and upheld by kings 
younger in years than we; and we do not desire to interpret 
the Scriptures afresh to our detriment. Love and charity will 
expound them (better). *You must forbear being so bold’as to 
offend again in this matter where, as you now see, your own 
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writing might bear witness against you. We commend you to 
God’s keeping, and wish you health as His gift. Written under 
our seal from our house at Greenwich, the 28th day of January, 
in the fifth of our reign. 
. (That which follows was written by the King’s own hand :) 
Sister, consider that an exception has been made in your favour 
this long time past, to incline you to obey, and not to harden 
you in your resistance, whereas the example of our loyal subjects 
who hold their souls as dear as you hold yours, might have sufficed 
to move you. The holiness of the things ordained, being in 
conformity with the word of God and the sanction of our learned 
bishops, who believe our ordinances and laws contained in the 
public book to be most excellent, should have weighed with you, 
and inclined you to quiet and gentle conformity. These reasons 
are in themselves sufficient to persuade any reasonable person 
and loyal subject to follow with due obedience the rules laid 
down by those superior in authority and set aside those opinions 
that are contrary to divine law. May they work in you to some 
good effect, as I still hope they will, notwithstanding what has 
gone by. I think of doing what is meet in the matter, and in 
accordance with the will of God, as my duty binds me to do, and 
see to it that my laws be loyally carried out and observed, I 
could not suffer it to be otherwise as a true minister of God; 
without exception of persons I could not tolerate practices that 
have been condemned as bad; see good statutes broken with 
impunity, nor connive at such deeds asif the laws were to be taken 
lightly, nor support some with favour whilst others are justly 
Gane d. Truly, sister, I will not say more and worse things, 
ecause my duty would compel me to use harsher and angrier 
words. But this I will say with certain intention, that I will 
see my laws strictly obeyed, and those who break them shall 
be watched and denounced, even as some are ready to trouble 
my subjects by their obstinate resistance, and by disturbing the 
provisions made in my ordinances and statutes by their dis- 
obedience. 
Greenwich, 28 January, 1551. 
Contemporary copy of a translation into French. 


End of Jan. The Lapy Mary to Epwarp VI. 
or early Feb. My duty, in the humblest manner possible, to your Majesty, 


Vienna, 
Imp. Arch. 
E. Varia 5. 


and may it please you to know that I have received through 
Master Throgmorton, bearer of these, the letters which it pleased 
your Majesty to write to me. Their contents have caused me 
more suffering than any illness even unto death, because your 
Majesty accuses me therein of being a breaker of your laws, and 
moreover of inciting others to do likewise. I beseech your 
Majesty most humbly to believe that I have never had any other 
intentions or desire towards you than to wish that all prosperity 
and honour may fall upon your Highness, as in duty bound ; 
and I pray now and shall~pray all my life for you. It pleases 
your Majesty to tell me in your letters that my behaviour is 
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in accordance with a promise which was never given; but the 
truth is that no one present could deny the promise before your 
Majesty when I paid my duty to you on my last visit. Although 
I confess that my conscience and the essence of my faith (of 
which I am_in worldly respects but a humble servant) are in 
agreement with the terms of the said promise, yet if it now pleases 
your Majesty, God knows after what persuasion, to declare that 
those who made the promise did so with a different intention 
from what I wrote, I will most humbly implore your Majesty to 
examine the evidence concerning the said promise impartially, 
and eommand your ambassador resident at the Emperor’s Court 
to ask his Majesty what the truth concerning the said promise 
may be; or otherwise to cause the Emperor’s ambassador here 
resident to be questioned, although he was not in the kingdom 
when the promise was made. Your Majesty will perceive clearly 
that I have been guilty of no offence against you, and may it 
please your Majesty to accept the truth. Your Majesty, praise 
the Lord, is indeed gifted with understanding far beyond that 
possessed by others at your age. But consider that both sides 
of the question are not brought before you; and therefore I 
beseech your Majesty to suspend your judgment on spiritual 
matters until you reach riper and fuller years, and then with 
better knowledge and understanding your Majesty will exercise 
your freedom to decide according to your pleasure. Concerning 
the opinion your Majesty has formed of me, from my letters to 
your Majesty’s Council, or from reports made by them, I hope 
I may in the end prove myself to be as truly loyal to your Majesty 
as any other subject, no matter who he may be. I will nowise 
enter into any disputation with your Majesty ; but in the hurhblest 
manner possible beseech you for the love of God to suffer me 
to live as in the past. God be my witness that I do not ask this 
for any mundane consideration whatever, but because rather 
than offend Him and my conscience, I would lose all I have left 
in the world, and my life too. Yet I affirm that I will live and 
die your most humble sister and loyal subject. I ask your 
Majesty’s forgiveness for my rude and bold ietters, and T will 
pray our Maker to keep you long in honour and health and give 
you as long a life as ever noble king enjoyed. 

No date, no place. 

French. Contemporary copy of a translation from the English 
original. 5 


Apviczs from Jenan ScHEYFVE. 

The Bishop of Winchester’s case is being tried in public before 
certain judges or commissioners, who are four bishops, with 
him of Canterbury at their head, together with three doctors-in- 
law and the secretary, Dr. Petre, as assistants. The Bishop is 
charged with having broken the King’s and Council’s commands, 
for he had been ordered ‘not to touch upon the mass or the holy 
sacrament in his sermons, but only to speak his opinion touching 
purgatory, images, prayers to the Saints and several other articles 
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and ceremonies of our Holy Mother Church. In order that he 
might not pretend ignorance of the said prohibition, the 
Councillors had sent him written instructions ; but he did exactly 
the opposite, preaching particularly about the sacrament and 
the mass, and referring in such manner to. the other articles that 
no one could make out what opinion he held concerning them ; 
for which reason he has been found disobedient towards the 
King and Council. He replied that the Council had permitted 
him to preach his opinion freely in general terms, which he had 
done according to his faith and conscience, and only as expressing 
his own belief, wherein he did not think to have done wrong, 
though had he done otherwise he would have considered himself 
to have fallen into disobedience towards his God and his Prince. 
He added that, when he preached on the sacrament or the mass, 
there was no law or ordinance against it, and therefore he ought 
not to be considered to have disobeyed or transgressed the 
ordinances come into force since then. It might well be that 
certain members of the Council had spoken to him about adopting 
the above-mentioned course ; but he was under no obligation to 
obey or pay any attention. While he was enlarging on this 
point, the Archbishop of Canterbury interrupted him several 
times and said, smiling and still calling him “my Lord,” that 
he was not answering to the point, and that he absolutely must 
confess or deny whether the aforesaid command had been given 
him or not, and whether he had preached accordingly. Finally, 
he was ordered to reply pertinently to the charges made against 
him, which, indeed, he denied, and that is the present state of 
his case. Although all this pretence is being kept up, it is only 
to satisfy the people, for they say that his sentence has long 
been decided upon and ready, which makes one fear that the 
Bishop will hardly be able to extricate himself. Nevertheless, 
the commissioners are proceeding under the cloak of duty, and 
are endeavouring to induce the Bishop to own to his offence 
and beg the King’s pardon, though they know he will not do it. 
It is taken for certain that he has been deprived of his bishopric, 
which brings in yearly, in lands and manors, two thousand pounds 
sterling. Several persons appear to be watching for the prey, 
and the Lady Elizabeth, the King’s sister, is in love with a certain 
manor, which she is said to be sure of acquiring. As for the 
Bishop’s person, different tales are told. Some say that he will be 
condemned to perpetual prison, others that he will be confined 
subject to the King’s pleasure ; but all agree that he will not be 
let out, because he is considered to be one of the wisest and most 
experienced men in the kingdom, and certain great lords and 
others build upon him. As the Government would like to rob 
these of all hope, some think they will yet find means of ridding 
themselves of the Bishop as head and chief of all who might 
resist, and that then they will deal more lightly with the other 
bishops belonging to the old réligion, who are also prisoners, 
among whom is the Bishop of Durham, Tunstall, who has 
already declared that they need use no form of trial with him, 
for he is ready to renounce his see, and submit to the good pleasure 
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of King and Council. It is believed that all the Catholic bishops 
will be stripped and deprived of their sees and dignities and, if 
they persist in the old religion, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment; and that, in any case, the temporalities will be applied 
to the Crown and King’s domain. It seems that hereafter the 
Government will treat all bishops alike, and assign them pensions 
of one or two hundred pounds sterling for their maintainance, 

Parliament is put off again until the month of March or April, 
and they may perhaps delay it still longer in order to see how 
things work out in Germany, and what they call the progress 
of the House of Austria and Burgundy. Nevertheless they have 
set about a general reformation and union, to impose one form 
of religion in all England and cause it strictly to be observed, 
especially in the case of laymen who may seek any other practices, 
for they fear that variety of sects and religious observances, 
together with the dissatisfaction prevalent amongst the peasants, 
may easily cause trouble and disturbances. This will also provide 
& weapon to be used against certain great lords who still hold 
the old religion, like my Lords Derby and Shrewsbury, some in 
Cumberland and the North Country, and several others whom 
they are now unable to master. Thus, little by little, will they 
move towards the Lady Mary, Princess of England, to force her 
into conformity with the rest, which is the principal aim and 
object they all have in their minds, for they fear that from her 
direction they may hereafter have to suffer some check, 

A few days ago the Lady Elizabeth, sister of the King, came 
to London with a great suite of gentlemen and ladies, escorted 
by one hundred of the King’s horse. She was most honourably 
received by the Council, who acted thus in order to show the 
people how much glory belongs to her who has embraced the new 
religion and is become a very great lady. 

People are talking a great deal here about a certain league 
between the Kings of Denmark, Sweden and Poland, the Grand 
Master of Prussia, the Duke of Liineburg and other lords and 
rebellious cities, which they have christened the holy league 
against the Interim ; and they say that the King of France is 
taking an active share in it. They make sure that this league will 
have great results, increasing day by day, and that the Emperor 
will be unable to crush or avoid it, about which the English appear 
greatly to rejoice, supposing that by these means his Imperial 
Majesty’s designs and the General Council will be hindered and 
delayed. Though they pretend to pay no attention to the Council 
(ot Trent), saying that they paid off the Pope long ago and denied 
his power, the truth is that they are greatly concerned about it, 
and would de still more so were it not for the league. 

As far as may be ascertained, the leaguers have not sent over 
here yet, but one may suspect that if any secret intelligence 
exists, it is carried on through France or by means of Courtpennick, 
who is believed te be one of the most influential members. It is 
true that, a few days ago, two or three companions arrived here, 
coming by sea from Hamburg, and from the army that was near 
Bremen. They came with letters to the Council, and one of 
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them is Wallerthum’s* man, who was Courtpennick’s lieutenant 
in Scotland, and the two others are the men of certain captains 
in the same army, all pensioners of the King of England. People 
‘say that they have come here to receive their masters’ pensions, 
with something in advance, which they hope to obtain, and it 
is believed that they will return by way of Flanders. It is true 
that the Councillors receive daily letters from the said army, 
and know all that happens there. 

The Councillors sent, ten or twelve days ago, the Scotsman 
Borthwick,+ of whom they made use in the recent wars, by way 
of Flanders to Denmark. . 

The French ambassador is very often, nay nearly every day, 
at Court, and the Councillors caress him more and more. Though 
he often negotiates with my Lords, as a rule they meet secretly 
with Lord Warwick, who keeps his room with the pretext of an 
illness that has been going on for the last two months. The 
Italian Antonio Guidotti, who arranged the last peace with 
France, is also often there. On the day of the Epiphany the said 
ambassador was summoned to Court and dined with the King 
and the Lady Elizabeth, and after dinner the King and the 
Lady Elizabeth were taken to see some bear-baiting and other 
sports, while the ambassador went to see Lord Warwick, and 
they too saw the bear-baiting and talked unceasingly all the 
time. This Warwick is now the man who governs absolutely, 
together with the Marquis of Northampton and the Master of the 
Horse, Herbert, in such sort that no one in the Council dares to 
oppose him; even my Lord of Somerset bows his head and 
endures until a better time. Warwick is hated by the Commons, 
and more feared than loved (by the rest). 

These extraordinary and frequent communications are very 
suspicious, and it looks as if both sides were seeking to contract 
a closer alliance. It is being said that the Emperor is trying 
to devise means of getting Calais, Guines and all the Older Conquest 
into his hands, leaving no stone unturned that might assist him. 
Some say that the King of France would yield up Scotland to the 
English, and manage to marry the King of England to the young 
Queen of Scots, in exchange for which the English would abandon 
all claim to Calais and the Older Conquest. Others speak of 
Ireland ; but it is hardly to be believed that the English will 
agree to these bargains, considering the importance of the places 
in question, and that the King, when he comes of age, might 
resent it. Moreover, it may be suspected that the French, once 
secure in possession, would turn about and again endeavour 
to win back Scotland, in which case the English would find them- 
selves empty-handed, and in trouble with Scotland. Yet others 
say that they are arranging a marriage between the King of 
England and the daughter of France, and many surmise that 
something is going on, for the English are afraid of having to 





* Colonel William Wallerthum {Walderdom, Wuilerdom) was a pensioner 
of England. Sce Calendar, Foreign, I., 164, 211. 

7 Sir John Borthwick’s mission to Denmark is the subject of an entry in 
Edward’s Journal, 19th December, 1550. 
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fight either the Emperor or the King of France, who gave them 
a good fright recently, as well in Scotland as across the sea. 
They do not feel at all sure of the Emperor, fearing his greatness 
and knowing that they are not in favour with him because of 
religion ; and they appear to be disposed to let matters go still 
further in that respect, which may well mislead and blind them. 

Rumour here says that the King of France has seven or eight 
well-fitted warships at sea, and the French are saying that they 
are intended to cleanse the seas of pirates, adding that the King 
has, at the Havre and other places, a great number of ships and 
galleys, of which some are ready to put out; but it is unknown 
for what purpose he wishes to use them. On the other hand, 
the English sent three or four war-ships to. sea the other day, 
and are having it repcatcd that their purpose is to attack the 
sea-rovers. It seems that they also intend to fit out more, up 
to the number of 20 or 30, and to keep them off the English 
coast. They say that the motive is their fear of the French, but 
others presume that something quite different might really happen, 
and that French and English might fall together on Holland, 
Zeeland ‘and Flanders, and there wait for help from North 
Germany, while troops would also be sent by land, acting in 
conjunction with the forces of the league ; though this hardly 
seems probable. The King of England’s four ships mentioned 
above have brought some Scots pirates with their prey into 
London, but most of them are really Englishmen. ‘They have 
been imprisoned, but it is believed that they will get off lightly, 
and may possibly be employed on the English ships. 

The Council are having ‘a marine chart drawn by a certain 
Jehan Ribault, a Frenchman, who has been for some time corffined 
in the Tower; and with him works the pilot Cabot. It is said 
that they are to have a commission—or at least Ribault, accom- 
panied by certain Englishmen experienced in navigation, who 
have been with Cabot, is to go to discover some islands or seek 
a road to the Indies, taking the way of the Arctic Pole. For 
this purpose five or six ships are being fitted out; and two of 
them are nearly ready. 

My Lord the Vidame a few days ago obtained leave to take 
away the King of England’s painter to execute portraits of the 
King of France and other great personages, which causes some 
people to suppose that he will be required to paint the daughter 
of France or the Queen of Scots at the same time. The Vidame 
is about to depart, and will be accompanied by a gentleman 
of the King’s Chamber called Dudley, a cousin of my Lord of 
Warwick. Some say that the King of France will draw profit 
from the Vidame and those he has about him. 

The Council are sending to France a certain painting, a 
portrait* of the King of England, which the Vidame requested 
to be allowed to present to the King, his master; but the Council 
were unwilling to ptrmit this, and gave my Lord Cobham charge 
of it, though it is not yet ‘&nown whether he will go. 


* Possibly the portrait of Edward: V1, ascribed to Sir Antony Mor, and now 
in the Louvre. 
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The commissioners sent to confer about the frontiers have 
returned. They say that their meeting has been fruitless, and 
that now the King of France lays claim to Guines, which is ° 


* considered strange and suspicious. 


As far as one can ascertain, the English are not keeping the 
best of guard over there (in the English possessions round Calais), 
providing neither sufficient victuals nor anything else. They say, 
however, that troops are going to be raised to the number of 
500 or 1,000 horse, which are to be ready by April, until when 
they are to draw no pay. 

The Council are collecting money on all sides as covertly as 
they can. The master of the Irish mint (sic), called Mr. York,* 
is so busily striking money that expenses amount to 600 crowns 
a day, and the King makes 200 pounds sterling every month. 
The master is obliged by the terms of the contract not to use 
coin or scraps of metal coming from England, so he is obliged to 
get his material elsewhere ; it seems from Flanders, where this 
Mr. York is soon going. Mr. York is looked upon as a mere 
instrument of my Lord of Warwick. 

The Council are buying all the arms and ammunition they 
can find. Certain captains have said to certain armourers that, 
if they knew what they (the captains) knew, they would 
immediately lay in as great a store of arms and the like as possible, 
ee Punlent fall out that in two months’ time there would be a 

earth. 

Prothonotary de Bredain has shown himself recently at Court, 
and is trying to obtain a pension from the King, in which it is 
believed he will succeed, as he is a man of family and of their 
fee Englishmen’s) religion ; for they consider he may be useful 
later, 

It is said here that Mr. Mason,f the King of England’s 
ambassador in France, will shortly be recalled, and that a certain 
gentleman of the King’s Chamber called Pickering,{ a creature 
of my Lord of Warwick and about thirty years of age, is to replace 
him ; for though he is not lettered, his zeal for the new religion 
is great. 

On the 18th of January, some 400 Germans arrived in London, 
who are to work in the Irish mines. Some say the mines will 
pay, others have a poor opinion of them. 

Every day the number of sectarians who seek refuge here 
increases, most of them being small fry and artisans. It is said 
that at present there are, in London and its surroundings, upwards 
of 10,000 of them, about which the English are beginning to 
complain, saying that they bring about the high prices of edibles 








* Sir John York had been made assay-master in 1544, master of the mint at 
Southwark in 1547, Sheriff of London in 1549. Warwick stayed at his house in 
Walbrook when engineering his first blow at Somerset, and York was knighted 
for his pains. He was a man of great wealth, acted for the King in dealings with 
the Fuggors, and was one of the founders of the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
to Muscovy in 1553. The note on him in Literary Remains of Edward VI makes 
no mention of any connection of his with the Irish mint; nor have I been able to 
discover elsewhere that any existed. 

{ Sir John Mason. 

} Sir William Pickering. 
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and lodgings, so that it is feared some trouble may be the 
result. 

On the llth of January, the Venetian ambassadgr was sum- 
moned by the Council to Court, and as this ambassador very 
seldom treats of public affairs, some folk do not know what to 
think, or why he was called so pressingly, especially as he had 
already been sent for a few days earlier. They say here that the 
Venetians are making great preparations for war, and this may 
explain why the ambassador was summoned. 

A rumour runs here that the Scots have arrested some English 
ships in Scotland, which seems to be a revenge for those that 
were arrested here in England because they had no safe-conducts. 
Though some say that the Scots will start the war afresh, several 
of the said Scottish ships that were arrested here were recently 
set free on the French ambassador’s demand. 

French. Cipher. 


The Lapy Mary to Francisco Morongnuus.* 


’ Francisco : You must make great haste concerning the message, 
for since your departure I have received worse and more dangerous 
letters than ever before from the King himself.—Written in 
haste, the third of February. 

Francisco : I request you and command you to burn this note 
directly after you have read it.f 

3 February, 1551. 

Holograph. 


Smmon Renarp to the Empmror. 


(Extract.) 

Sire: When the King of France heard that the rebels’ troops 
massed near Bremen had been scattered and crushed, he sent 
off M. de Lansac to England in great haste, with a voluminous 
packet of letters to the King of England. I have been told 
that his object is to. pursue the negotiations of which I have 
often written to your Majesty, concerning a marriage and 
alliance; and to take the same opportunity to impress upon 
the Council of England and the Governor (stc) of the kingdom 
that they ought to beware if your Majesty were to succeed in all 
your enterprises and designs, so that in the event of a war between 
your Majesty and France, the English might if possible be induced 
to make no hostile move, and not succour your Majesty’s 
territories which they are now, by the treaty of peace signed 
by the late King Henry, for the protection of his own possessions, 
bound to assist. The King of France sent special instructions 





* Francisco Moronelles is doubtless a Hispano-Gallicised form of Francesco 
Moronelli ; the person jn question must have been an Italian. More information 
regarding him will be found in Jehan Duboys’ letter to the Queen Dowager, of 
February 13th, 1551. . 

}. This note is written on a half-sheet of paper; it is addressed and written 
entirely in Mary’s hand. It was folded in three and then doubled, and the 
exterior is dirty and worn. 
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to his ambassador ordinary in England, M. de Pot, to do his 
best to stir up the King of England against your Majesty, by 
dwelling on the questions affected by the Council (of Trent), 
the cession of the Imperial Crown, the punishment meted out 
to the rebels in Germany, and the umbrage that England might 
reasonably take at the execution of these plans. However, 
I must add that he who gave me the above information may 
have embroidered upon what he really heard; but I thought 
it best to write to your Majesty, as the said de Lansac has certainly 
gone, and the King has also certainly written the long letters 
mentioned above, which were seen lying on Secretary l’Aubespine’s 
table. 

The King has despatched at the same time a certain d’Ardot 
to Germany, with the mission to inquire and ascertain from the 
princes and towns with whom he has an understanding, whether 
they are prepared to stand firmly on his side and to carry out 
their promises to the full. He is to begin with Strassburg, and, 
as I have been told, go on to the Duke of Wiirttemberg. He 
sent a gentleman to Spain as well, but I have not been able 
to find out why, or to whom. ... The English have seized 
three vessels from Scottish pirates, and found Englishmen, 
Flemings and Frenchmen on board. 

The English Council are about to establish a constabulary 
force in England on the model of the French gendarmerie. 

A certain preacher* was imprisoned in London for having 
spoken against the Government, and denounced the tyrannous 
behaviour and the malversations practised by some of the 
Council... . 

(Intrigues at the French Court; a proposal is on foot to establish 
a bank in Paris and oust the Italians ; proposals for the repression 
of ecclesiastical abuses, etc.) 

Blois, 4 February, 1551. 

Signed. Cipher. 


JEHAN Dusoys to the QuEEN DoWAGER. 


Madam: With the enclosed note Francesco Moronelli, the same 
man who carried your Majesty’s letter written at Binche to 
the Princess of England, came hither in haste. He has been 
seven or eight weeks in England to put in order the affairs of 
M. Frangois Van der Delft’s widow, which had been left unsettled, 
and he says that when he had been a few days in London, the 
Princess, hearing he was in those parts, sent to tell him by one 
of her servants that she would like to speak with him. So he 
went to her at New Hall, without the ambassador or anyone 
else knowing of it ; and when she heard that he had no mission 
from your Majestics, she asked him what he had come to do. 
He replied that the said widow, his mistress, still had some 
debtors there, from whom she was unable to obtain payment, 
and that he had accepted‘the errand all the more willingly, 





* This piece of information would seem to be an echo of Gardiner’s speech at 
his trial. 
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because it would take him to England, and he thought the 
ambassador might take him into his household as he had appeared 
to be willing to do when he was there before, at the time when 
the late Van der Delft was leaving. At that moment he had 
been loth to change his old master for a new one, though now 
that he had lost his former employer and lacked a post he must 
needs look out for something. The Princess said that, had the 
times been different, her house would have been open to him, 
but as that was impossible, he had better try to get a place with 
the ambassador; where not only would he serve his master, but 
she would be glad to have such a messenger. After much speech, 
she told him that, if he could not get himself accepted by the 
ambassador, who had displayed some coldness, he was not to 
fail to come back to her before leaving England. Sometime 
afterwards the said Francesco, having nearly ended his business, 
went to the ambassador and told him that he could no longer 
remain, spending his mistress’ money with no profit, unless the 
ambassador was pleased to accept such small service as he might 
render. Also, he had brought a letter, as the ambassador knew, 
from his mistress to a lady in London, to speak to Mrs. Clarentius, 
chief lady in the Princess’ household, about the payment of 
two headings of expenses and other moneys spent by the said 
widow for a girl who was at school at Bruges. This lady of 
London was for the time being at New Hall, so if the ambassador 
pleased he (Francesco) would go thither and execute any orders 
that might be entrusted to him. The ambassador replied that 
he had heard the lady was to return within two or three days, 
so it would be better to wait that short time rather than undertake 
the journey. He therefore waited, but as the lady did not come 
he asked again to go, and the ambassador then consented, asking 
him if he would also speak with my Lady (Mary). “It might 
be,” he replied, “ that if she knew I was in her house she would 
wish to ask me news of my mistress and her godson.”* “ Very 
well,” said he, “if you speak with her, make my most humble 
recommendations to her Grace.” 

When the said Francesco arrived, the Princess asked him 
how he stood with the ambassador about staying in England. 
He said he had some hope of it, though before leaving he would 
get his friends to speak again to the ambassador. She also 
asked ‘him if, in case he stayed, he could find means to send me 
(i.e. Duboys) a letter, and if he knew where to find me over here 
if he were to return. To this he replied “‘ Yes,” but said he did 
not know whether I might not have followed your Majesty to 
Germany. “Very well,” said she, “if he were not there, could 
you not obtain access to M. de Praet and tell him what I shall 
declare to you?” He replied that he would execute any com- 
mands she might be pleased to give him, even if they caused 
him to go as far as the Emperor’s Court. Then she informed him 
she had received letters calling her to Court, and stating, more- 
over, that the mass she had celebrated so publicly in her house 


* The Lady Mary had stood god-mother to Van der Delft’s son; aee preceding 
volume, p, 88. 
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was contrary to the King’s commands, who had only authorised 
her to have it said in her private chamber. She replied that she 
had not behaved otherwise than was granted and promised, 
on behalf of the King and Council, by my Lords St. John and 
Paget to the Emperor’s late ambassador, Francis Van der Delft, 
for she had then been assured that she might live with her house- 
hold and family in the practice of the old religion. As for going 
to Court, she would not fail to visit the King, her lord and brother, 
when next she should go to London, which she intended to do 
early in Lent. The Princess said she wished this to be made 
known to the ambassador also; but nevertheless she wished 
the said Francesco to accept a mission to declare it by word of 
mouth to M. de Praet or to me, so that your Majesties might the 
sooner be informed, begging you most humbly to forgive all 
her importunities, to which she was forced, as she had no other 
refuge nor help after God. She begged that the Emperor might 
be pleased to write a letter, so that what was promised by my 
Lords St. John and Paget might be kept, and that the letter might 
arrive by the opening of Parliament, which was to take place early 
in Lent; for otherwise she feared the same Parliament might 
be made to deprive her altogether of the mass. She feels sure 
enough that, when she goes to Court, they will have carefully 
instructed the King what lesson he is to read to her, and they 
are capable of doing anything that comes into their heads, not 
without great danger to her person. So she has no comfort in 
this life but your Majesties’ favour, to whose good grace sh¢ 
recommends herself most humbly in this her extreme necessity. 

The Princess told Francesco to remember not to let the 
ambassador perceive that she had entrusted him with this 
mission, and said she felt confident that they would have the same 
care over here ; for what she had done was not out of diffidence, 
but only to anticipate the ambassador’s letters, which are subject 
to delay as they are written in cipher, and can never tell as full 
a tale as the spoken word. She held some further discourse with 
Francesco, which he might report to the ambassador, and sent 
him away with her salutations to the same, and a message to 
the effect that she would like to speak with his secretary. She 
also desired Francesco to write to her from London how the 
ambassador had taken their conversation, and, above all, his 
decision whether or no to retain Francesco in his service; and 
this he did after the ambassador had finally declined to accept 
him. While Francesco was still in London to finish his business, 
the Princess sent him the aforesaid note ;* when he had received 
which, Francesco managed to depart on the following day, leaving 
the ambassador and all the rest satisfied and with no sort 
of suspicion of him. So, Madam, it-seems best to send the 
said note to you as it is, because I know it to be in the 
Princess’s own hand, and its contents will be of greater 
credence, though I believe Francesco to be trustworthy and 
safe enough. “ 





* Probably the note given above, dated February 3rd, 
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Francesco reports that, shortly before his departure, he saw 
several peasants brought into Court at Greenwich before two 
or three of the bishops that ordinarily preach in London. Some 
of the peasants were accused of having disobeyed the King’s 
ordinances on religion, whilst the others were thetr accusers, 
One after the other, they were all examined by the Council, and 
the accused were roughly handled and had such loud and 
violent words addressed to them as to be heard by all those 
who were near the chamber. Afterwards they were conducted 
to prison by the King’s guard, and the accusers were heartily 
received and given drink from the King’s cellar before every- 
body. And among the Councillors who shouted loudest, the 
voices of my Lord of Warwick and the two marquises (Dorset 
and Northampton) were recognised. 

It is said for a fact that they are trying to raise 4,000 horse 
in England at an expense of only 10,000 pounds sterling a year, 
in this manner: every gentleman with an income of 80 to 60 
pounds is to be ordered to keep up two horses, everyone with 
60 to 100 three horses, and so forth according to their wealth ‘ 
and the 10,000 pounds will be distributed among them, being 
all the expense that will fall to the King. 

Moreover, 500 foreign troops are to be appointed for the King’s 
guard, and will be kept at Court by relays consisting, each one, 
of a quarter of the total number, each relay serving for one term 
a year. Their pay is to be four pounds a month for two horses, 
and while they are at Court they will be fed at the King’s 
expense. 

Francesco also says that about 400 men from these parts, all 
dressed in the same livery, have passed through London ; and 
it was said that they were to go to Ireland to mine the gokd and 
silver which has recently been discovered there, However, 
many people say that they are really meant to hold the country 
in subjection. I doubt not that the ambassador will have sent 
full information on this matter. 

Madam, as soon as I heard all the above from the said Francesco, 
I gave a full account of it to M. de Praet, who was of opinion 
that I ought to set all the narrative forth at length in my letters 
to you. Therefore may it please your Majesty to pardon my 
audacity and the length of this despatch. 

Brussels, 13 February, 1551. 

Holograph. French. 


The Lapy Mary to the EMpzror.* 

My duty first paid in all humility to your Majesty, may it 
please you to know that, besides other letters from the King my 
brother’s Council, I have lately received some from the said 
King himself, dated January 28th, by which he and his Council 
definitely deny having given any promise to your Majesty to allow 
me to live in the practice of the old religion, as your Majesty’s 





* Wrongly apostilled ; Copie de la Princesse Marie, etc. The writing is 
certainly Mary’s. 
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ambassador here resident will inform your Majesty more fully. 
He has proved himself to be my devoted friend in this matter, as 
far as it lay in his power to do anything. It has pleased your 
Majesty in the past to help me in all my adversities, wherefore 
I hold myself eternally obliged to your Majesty ; and so I have 
been so bold as to trouble you once more with my rude letters, 
and beseech you most humbly, presenting my most obedient 
duty to you, to receive and consider my present supplication 
more than any other made by me to your Majesty, in this my 
latest and most dire extremity. I beseech your Majesty that 
it may be your good pleasure not to forsake me in my great 
necessity, but to succour me in the manner that shall seem best _ 
and most suitable to you: for after God I place all my trust 
and confidence in you, and with God’s help I will die rather than 
renounce or change the ancient faith. I pray our Maker to 
preserve your Majesty in all honour and prosperity, with good 
health and long life-—Written from my poor house of Beaulieu, 
all too rudely, for which I crave pardon. 
Beaulieu (i.e. New Hall), 22 February, 1551. 
Holograph. French. 


The Lapy Mary to the QuEEN DowaGER. 


Madam: After my most humble recommendations to your 
Majesty, may it please you to know that, trusting in his Majesty 
the Emperor’s accustomed benignity, I have been so bold as 
to write to him in my rude letters concerning my long-proffered 
prayer about (the practice of) the old religion, which the Emperor 
has always heard from me as my own father, spiritual and tem- 
poral, I beg your Majesty to excuse my boldness and simplicity 
to his Majesty ; for I should not have dared so much, had I not 
been compelled by receiving from the King my brother and 
from his Council letters of such a nature, that the ambassador 
here resident will best be able to explain. He has taken great - 
trouble in this business as far as lay in his power. Your Highness 
has always shown affection to me, as if you were my own mother, 
and so I will beg you now to take these rude and ill-written 
letters in good part, and continue your goodness towards me ; 
for after the Emperor, I hold you for one of my chief comforts 
in this world. I pray God to reward your Highness for your 
kindness exhibited to me, and grant you a long and happy life. 
From my poor house of Beaulieu. 

Beaulieu, 22 February, 1551. 

Holograph. French. 


Srmon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract.) 

M. de Lansac has returned from England. Two days after his 
departure the Council of England despatched a gentleman by 
the name of Pickering, who has not yet arrived here. He is 
supposed to bring their answer to the proposals made by the 
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said Lansac, concerning which I have not been able to obtain 
any detailed information except what I wrote recently to your 
Majesty, which, however, I am not too sure about, es ecially as 
I have (since) heard that M. de Lansac put forward the trouble 
which the English are having in Scotland and the taking of the 
three vessels declared before.* If that difficulty is not patched 
up, trouble may ensue. Nevertheless, the ‘informant who 
gave me the first account insists upon it that everything will be 
done to ensure support from the side of England, and has repeated 
it to me again. 

The Queen of Scotland is reported to be returning to Scotland 
after Easter... . 

Blois, 24 February, 1551. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


March 1. JrHAN Scuryrve to the Emperor. 


mene, Sire: On the 24th of last month my Lords the Treasurer 
#19. (Wiltshire) and Paget, accompanied by Secretary Petre, came 
to see me and reminded me, Paget acting as spokesman, of what 
the Bishop of Ely and Dr. Petre had represented to me the 
other day about the request, made by Ambassador Chamberlain 
to the Queen (Dowager of Hungary), to be allowed to practise 
the English religion in Flanders just as I used the Flemish religion 
here, and also of their statement that it would be unsuitable that 
I should be allowed to retain the mass unless a corresponding 
latitude were permitted to their ambassador. They asked me 
if I had not yet received a reply on this matter from your Majesty. 
T replied, in the first place, that the Bishop of Ely and Dr, Petre 
had not made such full exposure of their instructions, but had 
only represented to me that it seemed reasonable, since T used 
the mass and the old ‘eligion, that the same tolerance should 
be extended in the case of Chamberlain, requesting me, in con- 
Sequence, to try to find means of getting this privilege granted 
to him in Flanders; and they had said no more at the time. 
Moreover, Sire, I repeated to them the substance of what I had 
said on the former occasion, as my letters set forth, which the 
said secretary admitted to be accurate. I then remarked that 
all that had happened was that the Council had had the matter 
exposed to me, and asked me to inform your Majesty of it; and 
the fact that your Majesty was rather far away doubtless explained 
why I had as yet received’no answer. Nevertheless, as it pleased 
my Lords, I would again inform your Majesty of their wishes. 
London, 1! March, 1551. 
Signed. Cépher. French. 


March 1. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the Emrrror. 
Vienna, 


Imp. Arch. The Bishop of Winchester has been deprived, by sentence 
E19. of the judges appointed to try him, of his bishopric and all his 





* See extract of letter from Simon Renard to the Emperor, dated February ‘4th, 
1551, 
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benefices, the punishment to be inflicted, upon his person or 
otherwise, being left to the King and Council. He has appealed 
against this judgment to the King, whom some affirm to be of age, 


“while others deny it. Notwithstanding the appeal, he was con- 


ducted by the King’s guard to the Tower, where he is being very 
harshly treated ; so much so, indeed, that no one is allowed 
access to him. Before sentence was given against him, he entered 
into great debate and strife with the Bishops of Canterbury and 
London concerning religion, and particularly the holy sacrament 
and the eucharist, and eventually proclaimed them to be veritable 
heretics, challenging them to a public disputation, in which he 
would prove openly that they were such. When he saw that he 
was unable to profit anything, he presented a great writing to 
his judges, which amounted to the confession by which he wished 
to abide in life and death. They say that the bishop acquitted 
himself so well in his defence that he reaped great honour and 
won over the hearts of many, even among his enemies. It seems 
that he is more highly esteemed than before, which is not thought 
to be to his advantage, especially as he called the bishops and 
judges heretics, and consequently rejected and rebuked the laws 
and statutes of the realm ; for on that account they charged him 
with the crime of treason, for which accusation it seems they 
will manage to find still more stuff. 

It is said that they will soon proceed against the other bishops 
who hold to the old religion, and these also will be unable to 
escape deprivation. The temporalities will serve to keep w 
500 or 600 horse ; and it seems that each Councillor will furnis! 
40 or 50, which will make up the forces they intend to raise. 

Parliament has again been prorogued, this time till next 
Michaelmas, with the pretext that there is a mighty press of 
business cropping up in the kingdom; and the Commons are 
ill-satisfied about it. * 

The Vidame left for France early in February, and was 
accompanied by several young English lords and gentlemen, 
who are to remain in France ; and it is said that Lord Warwick’s 
son will soon follow. It is said that the Vidame has done such 
good service here and played his part so well that the King, his 
master, has rewarded him with the tolls of Dieppe for life. 

At the same time there arrived here in haste a certain gentleman 
called M. de Lansac, Chancellor of Bordeaux; and the day 
after his arrival the French ambassador took him to the Council, 
where they remained in conference about an hour, and the day 
after they were received by the King. The gentleman was very 
honourably received, and much caressed by the King and his 
Council. Various accounts are given-of his business, Some 
say that he represented to the Council that the King, his master, 
supposed them to be informed of the peace recently concluded 
between your Majesty and the Queen of Scots, which peace the 
said King had recommended and+confirmed in such fashion that 
he hoped the Scots would sow enjoy repose and remain free of 
wars. Also that the King intended to betroth his son the 
Dauphin to the Queen of Scots, on which account he could 
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but do as much as in him lay in the Scots’ favour. As there was 
still some difference between Scotland and England concerning 
certain lands near Berwick, which notoriously belonged to the 
Scots, he desired and requested, for the sake of keeping up friendly 
relations, that the English would allow the Scots to enjoy what 
was theirs by right and ancient custom, particularly as he had 
behaved in a similar manner about the borders near Guines and 
Calais. 

It is being repeated here that the King of France has found 
means in Scotland of inducing a certain Irish earl* to rise up 
against the English ; and that there are bishops in Ireland who 
criticise the new religion, asserting that it unsettles and stirs 
up the people, and renders them disobedient. They say the 
King is trying to invite the Scots to make war on England in 
order that he may the more easily invade Ireland, and that the 
Pope has transferred to him all the rights claimed by the Church 
ant Apostolic See to the kingdom of Ireland, with which pretext 
the French will start another war against England. Others say 
that the mines of that country invite and tempt the King of 
France, though they are not highly thought of. The result is 
that the English are beginning to set things in better order and 
bestir themselves more than before. They are raising 400 or 500 
foot here, to be sent, as report has it, to Ireland under charge 
of Lord Cobham, and they are giving out that these troops are 
intended to guard the Germans who are going to work in the mines, 
which seems unlikely, as they are still here and no one knows 
whether they are going or not. Some say that the French will 
make as if to go to Ireland, and really fall upon the Isle of Wi ht, 
which is of great importance to the English. A great dead of 
ammunition, and particularly artillery, has recently been taken 
out of the Tower of London, part of which is being sent to Ireland 
and part to the Isle of Wight, whilst the rest will serve to equip 
several ships and vessels which will be sent, well-found, to cruise 
off the English coast; and eight or ten of them are ready to 
put out. 

And though several people believe that M. de Lansac’s mission 
was as above, and for that reason the English are making their 
preparations against a French attack, others maintain that the 
King of France, out of fear of your Majesty’s greatness, which 
is also preoccupying the English; wishes to renew and strengthen 
the last treaty concluded between England and France. There- 
fore, M. de Lansac would seem to have proposed the marriage 
of the King of England to the daughter of France as a means of 
binding the countries together in a closer alliance; and there 
is good authority for believing that such has been his mission, 
and that the prime movers in the matter were my Lord of Warwick 
and the French ambassador here resident ; but the Council were 
not agreed, my Lord of Somerset especially refusing his consent. 
It is said that the King of France ceases not to remind the English 
of your Majesty’s greatitess, and all the more insistently as he 





* Apparently Con Bacagh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone. See Calendar, Ireland, 
Volume for 1509-73, p. 106. 
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knows that they are not in favour with your Majesty on account 
of their religion, which might incline them towards a closer 
alliance with him. Indeed, this seems likely, because Lansac 
is too important a person to have been sent with such despatch 
on nothing more than a matter of boundary disputes, which 
could as well or better be handled by the ambassador resident ; 
and still more suspicious is the fact that the rumour that Lansac’s 
commission had to do with the boundaries originated with certain 
gentlemen of Lansac’s and the ambassador’s households, Hence 
the people who are of this opinion consider that the English 
preparations for war may easily be a mere blind, or at most 
dictated by an unwillingness to trust altogether to the French. 
After Lansac had been twice in conference with the Council, 
he took his leave on February 16th, and returned speedily to 
France. His present amounted to 300 angels.* Trustworthy 
report says that this gentleman has taken back no verbal message, 
but simply a letter, the substance of which is that the King 
of England will soon send someone to France to announce his 
intentions regarding the proposals voiced by Lansac. For this 
purpose, and in order to correspond in every way, the King and 
Council immediately afterwards despatched an English gentleman 
called Mr. Pickering, who not long ago was chosen to reside as 
ambassador in France, and departed on the 19th of last month. 
It is said he will be back before long, and that he certainly did 
carry the decision and reply given by the King and Council to 
Lansac’s proposals; but this decision is being kept so secret 
that no one can get any trustworthy account of it. As far as one 
can make out and surmise, however, it seems that ‘the reply is 
not definite, and that the English will temporise in order to 
see the upshot of your Majesty’s policy in Germany, and gain’ 
more insight into the King of France’s real intentions. In the 
meantime they will prick up their ears and put all things in order 
to avoid being surprised. It is not at all likely that the English 
will abandon their alliance with your Majesty and your dominions, 
and that for several reasons, especially as the alliance is so ancient 
and the realm of England needs your Majesty’s dominions ; and 
besides, the English well know how little their old enemies the 
French are to be trusted. Nevertheless, there is no lack of 
people who fear that the King of France may succeed in turning 
them aside and blinding them on the score of religion, about 
which they care a great deal, particularly as they greatly fear 
the French, knowing that the present would be a bad hour for 
them to fight. Moreover, they say that, if they had not already 
had some intelligence with the French, or at any rate if some- 
thing had not been in prospect between them, they would be 
making far greater preparations and setting about it in quite a 
different manner, as they did on a past occasion when the French 
were not getting together as large a force as now. It seems very 
strange that they should not havé provided themselves with, or 
at least bespoken, foreign sdldiers and captains, even those that 
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are their own pensioners ; some try to pass this off by saying 
that they are short of money, and that their custom is to be 
tardy and leave all until the last moment, as their only object is 
defence, or that their idea is that the French preparations, about 
which so much is being said in connection with Ireland, are really 
aimed against his Imperial Majesty. If the King of France has 
any such intention for the future, he might possibly use his 
forces now gathered together against England in order to improve 
the opportunity, especially if the English declined a closer alliance. 
In this way he would keep the English busy, though his real 
object were quite different, and would be able to excuse himself 
towards the Emperor. 

The French ambassador still negotiates a good deal with my 
Lords of the Council, and goes to my Lord of Warwick’s, though 
not so often as before. The ambassador may wish to give them 
some hope about the boundaries question, and also bring in the 
affairs of the Scots who are still under arrest here. But it is 
believed that the principal negotiation regards a closer alliance 
and the secret conferences between the ambassadors and Warwick. 

Certain persons are of opinion that, if there is no war with 
France, the English will turn their arms against some of the great 
lords in the North and other parts, who are still of the old religion, 
like my Lords of Derby, Shrewsbury and others. 

As for the league of princes, of which news came some days ago, 
nothing more is being said about it. 

On February 16th a certain Scots herald-of-arms, coming 
from France, arrived here and, the day after his arrival, went to 
the Council. They say that he came to request the release of 
some Scots ships here under arrest, or demand a passport for the 
Queen Dowager of Scotland, who, as some say, crossed’ over to 
France a few days ago accompanied by a great number of ships. 
It appears, however, that the story has been dropped that was 
repeated here not long ago, according to which the King of France 
had sent other ships to Scotland with a number of foot-soldiers, 
ammunition, provisions and 50,000 crowns. 

They say that the Estates of Scotland have made an agreement 
with the King of France, their protector, that it was passed 
under the Great Seal, and sent to France a short time past. 

Some assert that the English Council have sent for Courtpennick 
and Wallerthum, telling them to bring a certain number of horse 
and foot to be used at various places in England; but it is said 
that Courtpennick excused himself by some Hamburg men, 
and said he would send Wallerthum, his lieutenant. 

A report states that the King of France is trying to arrange 
a marriage between the Lady Margaret, daughter of France, 
and the dldcet son of the King of Denmark. 

My Lord of Warwick has been trying his utmost to marry his 
daughter to the Duke of Suffolk,# and my Lord of Somerset 
has also been endeavouring to obtain the Duke for his. The 





* Elder son of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; he and his only brother 
died soon afterwards, and the dukedom was revived in favour of Henry Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset, who had married their half-sister, Frances Brandon. 
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Duke’s widowed mother, however, has refused both matches on 
the ground that her son is too young, only fifteen or sixteen 
_years old, and in order to avoid his being worked upon she has 
‘managed to obtain the King’s and Council’s leave to take him 
away from Court for a time. 

A few days ago the Venetian ambassador* left London, as 
he had been created Patriarch of Aquileia. He had resided 
here two years, and is travelling back by way of Flanders. His 
successor is expected here after Easter. Before his departure 
the King sent to the ambassador and all his house the gift and 
privilege of bearing the Rose of England in their arms. 

Bucer died on the 27th of February ; and his fellows greatly 
lament his death. 

Duplicate in cipher. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QUEEN Dow4GER. 


Madam: A few days ago the Princess of England sent me 
word that the Council intended to take the mass away from her, 
and not allow her to continue in the observance of the old religion, 
as she had done up to the present, but rather try to drag and 
press her into the new faith, chastising her chaplains and 
ministers, as might be seen from certain letters they had sent 
to her Grace. This was in direct contravention of the promise 
made to the Emperor that she might use and abide in the obser- 
vance of the old religion, as the late King her father (whom God 
absolve!) had left it at his death, at least until the new King, 
his son, should reach a riper and more advanced age, as I informed 
your Majesty. 

Since then, Madam, the Princess sent again to say that, 
notwithstanding her letters in reply, the Council had not ceased 
from troubling her with threats. Now, in order to lend lustre to 
the affair, they had sent her fresh letters in the King’s own hand, 
by which they made it clear enough that the King and Council 
flatly repudiated the said promise. She felt exceedingly troubled 
and distressed about this, especially on account of her brother 
the King’s letters, which were very bitter and strange, for he said 
that he was quite decided to cause his ordinances and statutes 
to be strictly observed by the whole kingdom without exception 
of persons, and to inflict exemplary punishment upon all 
transgressors, as your Majesty may see by the duplicate here 
enclosed. Therefore the Princess begged me, in her fear that 
they might take further steps, to present myself before the Council 
and represent to them, by the Emperor’s express commands, 
all that happened concerning the said promise in my late 
predecessor’s time, of which she had given me a fairly full 
account. Considering, Madam, that your Majesty has been 
pleased to command me to do all I could and intervene to protect 
the Princess in case the Council should attempt to deprive her 





* This was Daniel Barbaro. He had, in December, 1550, been appointed 
coadjutor to the Patriarch of Aquileia. 
+ The letter referred to is that from the King of January 28th, printed above. 
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of the mass and force her to accept the new religion, and that 
his Majesty’s (the Emperor’s) commands on this subject had been 
express, and moreover, that it seems the Council really intend 
to molest her, and their fancies are becoming daily more 
exaggerated, so that they now are bringing the King and his 
authority into the matter and talking of punishment, I repaired 
to the Council. In the first place [ laid before them that the 
Lady Mary, Princess of England, had informed me that it seemed 
as if the King and my Lords of the Council intended to make some 
difficulty about the promise formerly made to the Emperor and 
the said Princess touching her observance of the old religion. 
In obedience to his Majesty’s express commands, I reminded 
them of what had happened on this score in my late predecessor’s 
day, and of the assurance given to his Imperial Majesty that 
the Princess and all her household might freely use and ob- 
serve the ancient religion as the late King her father had left it at 
the time of his death. I gorse dusithy requested them that, 
in accordance with the promise, the King and Council would 
permit the Princess to continue in the old religion, as far 
as she personally was concerned, as well as her household 
and priests, in the same manner as she had done up to the 
present, without troubling her or forcing her against her con- 
science, at least until the King, her brother, should reach riper 
years; for she had always behaved as a humble and dutiful 
sister towards him. | 

When they had attentively listened to the above, Madam, 
my Lord Warwick replied that as the matter was one of great 
importance, they must first communicate with the King, their 
master, having done which they would give me such reply as 
the King and his Council might think fitting. I replied that 
they could not ignore that the promise had been made as I had 
said, and as my communication, contained no new element, but 
rather a point that had already been decided by the King and 
his Council, it seemed to me that the matter required no further 
delay or deliberation. At this, Lord Warwick suddenly asked 
me whether the promise had been made to me personally, that 
I was so sure of it. : 

I took up this remark, Madam, and told them, as I had already 
declared, that the Emperor believed them to be sufficiently 
informed of what had happened during my late predecessor's 
stay here. However, if it pleased them, I would state what my 
predecessor had declared to me about it before his departure, 
which was that his Imperial Majesty might be assured that the 
Princess should be allowed to live, freely and without interference, 
with all her household, in the old religion, and that she should 
never be molested on that account, for the assurance of the King 
and Council to that effect had been given. My predecessor, 
it was true, had told me that when the first steps were taken to 
obtain it on his Majesty’s part, the King and my Lords of his 
Council had madé some difficulty and had been unwilling to give 
their consent. However, taking into consideration the good 
and sincere friendship existing between the sovereigns, and that 
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the Princess was so near a relative of your Majesty, they had 
desired to gratify your Majesty and show their respect for the said 
lady in her quality of sister to the King, second person in the 
realm, and daughter of the late King, who had brought her up 
in the old religion, by agreeing and consenting that, for her 
conscience’s sake, the Princess should continue in her religion 
at least until the King, her brother, reached riper years. 
Lord Warwick, and afterwards the Marquis of N orthampton 
intervened here, saying it would never be found that the promise 
had been given as I'said, for it had been personal, and the Princess 
had been expressly mentioned in this sense, that she and a maid 
of honour or two might retire into a private-chamber to hear 
mass ; but it had been a mere permission subject to the King’s 
and Council’s good pleasure, for at that time they had hoped God 
would impart His grace to, and better inspire, the said lady. 
The Marquis put in that this matter had nothing to do with the 
treaties, alliance and amity between their Majesties, and Warwick 
went on to say that the King was now older, for three years had 
passed since the promise in question had been given. "I assured 
them once more, Madam, that my predecessor had declared to 
me, and his Majesty always had believed, and still at present 
understood, that the promise had been made generally and 
without any restriction, as I had already stated. “His Majesty, 
I added, had always reposed entire confidence in the King and 
my Lords of his Council, that they would allow the promise to 
achieve its effect, and refrain from troubling the Princess. 
Though nothing was said about it in the treaties, I believed the 
good and sincere friendship existing between their Majesties 
had had something to do with the respect shown to the Princess ; 
and as for the time that had elapsed since the promise was made, 
it amounted to less than two years, and, with all due regard, 
the King had not yet reached the age meant by the Emperor and 
my Lords of the Council when the promise was given. . 

My Lord Paget then took up the dispute, and told me that 
the laws and statutes of the realm were general, commanding 
the obedience of all subjects without any exception whatsoever ; 
and though the lady was sister to the King, their master, she still 
remained a subject and unexempt from the King’s ordinances, 
and as she was his sister, she ought to try and take pains to 
observe these laws and statutes most scrupulously in order to 
give a good example. He then went on to ask me whether, 
even supposing such a promise to have been given, it was not 
permissible and licit for the King and his Council to avoid and 
forestall all trouble that might arise by issuing such orders and 
statutes as seemed required for the greater good and tranquillity 
of the realm, and enjoining their exact observance upon every one, 
of whatever estate or degree. 

Seeing that they were pushing the argument forwards, I said 
that the statutes and ordinances on religion might well be general, 
and for that very reason his Majesty had requested that the 
Princess might be exempt from them. In this the Emperor’s 
wishes had been respected, out of regard, also, for the fact that 
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the said lady was the King’s sister, and herein lay the sense 
of this gratification and prerogative, that it showed that the 
Emperor had no intention of seeking to prevent the King and 
his Council from making such ordinances and statutes as might 
seem fitting for the good of the country. His Majesty deeply 
regretted the existence of any disorder or trouble, because of 
the singular affection he had always borne the King and his 
realm, as he had clearly demonstrated in the past. He failed 
to see, however, in what way the promise and liberty enjoyed 
by the Princess could cause any trouble, and the lady herself, as 
in duty and natural feeling bound, was also most distressed 
about it, for as she had never furnished any cause of disturbance, 
I felt sure there was not the slightest chance of her doing so in 
the future, as she had ever been a very humble and obedient 
sister to the King, and a sincere supplicant to Heaven for 
his and his country’s success and prosperity. As, in the past, 
no sign of unrest had been apparent, I trusted in God that 
the future might also be free from it, though it seemed from 
the objections that had on certain occasions been made to the 
Princess, that there was now some anxiety. In any case, if my 
Lords now had some legitimate argument or particular reason 
beyond those that had existed in the past, why the promise 
should be altered, I would be very glad to intorm the Emperor, 
my master, of it. Paget answered that it was not their habit to 
publish and divulge the secrets of the realm. I rejoined that 
L was not attempting to pry into them, but as they now based 
their argument on trouble that might result from ‘this matter, 
it seemed to me that they ought to explain it to me for the sake 
of satisfying his Majesty. 

So we proceeded from one point to another, until Paget said 
to me that it would first have to be known whether the said 
promise had been given to the Emperor in person, or to his 
ambassador, and who had given it. I replied, Madam, that I 
had already made an ample declaration on this matter, and 
that what was negotiated and passed by ministers, especially 
by such as represented the Prince’s person, ought to be sufficient. 
it was true that my predecessor was dead, but his work remained 
and was still in being. They retorted that as much faith and 
credit ought to be conceded to them as to a dead man. I per- 
ceived, Madam, that they intended to make use of this demise, 
and added that, when need should arise, the Emperor might 
also _give evidence of the time when his Majesty conferred with 
the King’s ministers who went over to him, besides which, if the 
assurance had not been granted, they might possibly not have 
allowed the said lady to retain the mass and the old religion until 
the present day, which made the promise appear reasonable 
enough. 

This over, they tried to confirm what they had already main- 
tained, and give detailed proofs of it, by telling me, through 


_ my Lords the Chancellor* and Paget, that they had formerly 





* This is probably a slip. The Treasurer, not the Chancellor, had accompanied 
Paget on the occusion alluded to. 
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been sent to my predecessor by express order of the King and 
Council, to make known to him the Council’s reply and decision 
on the suit brought by his Majesty, but that the reply had been 
restricted as they had said above. I observed that I had nothing 
to say about that, but it might be that, after having first given 
a general promise, they might have returned to my predecessor 
to request, on the Council’s behalf, that the Emperor might be 
satisfied that the Princess should hear mass in private, accom- 
panied by one or two of her ladies. But as that was in con- 
tradiction with the first promise, my predecessor had been 
unwilling to accept it, knowing as he did that his Majesty would 
not take such innovation in good part, and had asked them to 
desist from their request, as they had done up to the present. 
So much was this the case, that the Emperor and the Princess 
had possibly never known what had then been put forward 
and requested by the said Lords. They replied, Madam, that 
his Majesty and the Princess were well enough informed of it by 
subsequent disputes. So, seeing I could get nothing out of 
them, I requested them to give me a final reply, in order that 
I might inform the Emperor of it. They then repeated what 
they had said at first, saying that the importance of the matter 
and their duty obliged them to confer with the King, their master, 
so they requested me to wait two or three days, after which 
they would send some members of the Council to me with thgir 
reply. I answered that, as it so pleased my Lords, I would 
await the said reply, adding that they need not trouble them- 
selves, but if they would allow me, I would come to them again. 
This they were unwilling to permit, so I awaited their coming. 
Four days after this meeting, Madam, my Lords the Treasurer 
and Paget, accompanied by Secretary Petre and Mr. (Sir Philip) 
Hoby, came to see me. Paget, as spokesman, exposed to me that 
the Council, without consulting the King’s Majesty, had conferred 
together on what I had laid before them the other day (here he 
repeated fairly faithfully the substance of my remonstrance), but 
no one among them recollected that the promise in question had 
been given in such general terms as I maintained ; on the contrary, 
they recollected that it had been restricted, as they had declared 
to me at our last meeting. They confessed, indeed, that his 
Majesty had demanded a genera! assurance and a grant of letters 
patent that might afterwards bear witness to the grant of such 
a promise, but they had never consented to general terms, let 
alone granting any letters, which showed that the promise had not 
been made in the manner I maintained. They added that I had 
said the other day, that if need arose the Emperor would be able 
to give proof of the promise by recalling it to the King’s ministers 
who had been with his Imperial Majesty. These could be none 
others than my Lord Warden (Sir Thomas Cheyne), Mr Hoby 
and the present speaker, but these gentlemen had no recollection 
of having said anything to his Mgjesty, as far as the promise was 
concerned, except that the King and his Council would treat 
the Princess with the respect and favour due to a King’s sister 
in the matter of religion, without going any farther, for they had 
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had no instructions to do more from the King, their master, or 
his Council. They ended their discourse by asking me whether 
I had been expressly ordered to speak to them as I had done 
by his Majesty, or if it was only by the said lady’s reqhest. 

I took up all these points, Madam, and as for the first, to 
avoid repetitions, I replied much as I had at our first meeting, 
insisting that the promise had been general, and that his Imperial 
Majesty had always so understood, and did still understand it. 
Concerning the letters patent, it might well be that the Emperor 
had caused his ambassador to ask for them, but the Council’s 
reply had been that they were unnecessary because the King 
and ‘his Council had already consented and given their word, 
which ought to be enough to assure his Majesty. As for what 
their ministers had declared to his Majesty, I told them exactly 
what I had said before, pointing out again that, though they 
wished to repudiate the promise on the grounds of my late 
predecessor’s death, as it seemed they were now doing, they 
ought at least to give some credit to his work, for, as they knew, 
he was the Emperor’s minister and ambassador, and for my part 
I had already assured them of what he had said to me on the 
subject before his departure. Moreover, I omitted not to repeat 
that, if it were called for, his Imperial Majesty might bear witness 
to what had passed on the occasion when the said ministers 
had been at his Court, and had spoken before him in general 
terms. As for the last point, I said I had already told them 
at our former mecting that the Princess had made some state- 
ment to me to the effect that the Council appeared to be about 
to make difficulty about the promise given to the Emperor; but 
I let them know clearly that I had made the remonstrance in 
obedience to the Emperor’s express commands, and now did 
So once more. His Majesty, I said, had always had perfect 
confidence that the King and his Council would not depart in 
any way from the promise; and I begged them to consider the 
matter, and to allow the Princess to continue in the old religion, - 
without troubling her or putting her at strife with her conscience, 
at least until the King her brother should come of age. 

They replied, Madam, Paget acting spokesman, that the 
Emperor would consider it most strange, he who was lord and 
prince of so many realms and countries, if he could not issue 
such laws and ordinances as might seem to him for their good, 
for his subjects’ repose, and the discharge of his own conscience, 
His Majesty, Paget continued, did issue such laws, and in like 
manner had the King of England legislated in his country, where 
every one, without exception, was obliged to conform and submit, 
to the end of avoiding all trouble that might attend transgression 
or inobservance. Moreover, it was unfitting that so much 
diversity in religion should exist in one country ; and though the 
King was young in feeling and knowledge, he already wished to un- 
derstand and take a share in the State affairs of his kingdom. 

I replied, Madam, that-the Emperor would be very happy to hear 
that the King and his Council were taking such pains to insure 
the safety and tranquillity of the realm, for his Majesty had always 
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borne the liveliest affection’ to the King and his country. I 
repeated the substance of what I had said at our earlier meeting, 
and that his Majesty would never seek to prevent the King 
from making such statutes as might seem required for the welfare 
of the kingdom. As for their assertions to the effect that trouble 
might be caused by the prerogative and liberty enjoyed by the 
Princess, his Majesty and the lady herself would be greatly 
distressed by the thought that any dispute or disorder should 
arise from it ; and I expatiated on this point much as I had done 
in the other negotiation. When they made fresh mention of 
trouble that might follow, I once more begged them to be pleased 
to explain what it might be, in order that I might make a report 
to his Majesty, who perhaps would take it into consideration. 
They refused again to do this; and as they had spoken of the 
unseemliness of tolerating several religions in one kingdom, I 
told them that it seemed very strange to look so close into one 
house, for the privilege enjoyed by the Princess could not be 
noticed by the generality of their subjects, especially as she 
had so moderately exercised it in the past. When they spoke 
openly about the King’s knowledge and wisdom, saying that he 
already wished to intervene in State matters, I replied that I 
had heard much about their Lord’s discretion and judgement, 
and of the promise he gave that these qualities would yet become 
stronger ; but I supposed that his Majesty still left the principal . 
gues and greater burden of public affairs of State to my 
rds of his Council. : 

Finally, Madam, in spite of all that has gone before, they 
stuck to it that the promise had been personal, intended to assist 
the Princess’ feeble-mindedness (pour secourir a son imbecillité), 
and given, subject to the King’s and his Council’s good pleasure, 
in the hope that God might soon enlighten and inspire her. 
Seeing it to be thus, I said I would inform his Majesty. And 
this, Madam, was the upshot of our two conferences. I 
immediately sent word to the Princess, so that she might guide 
her steps accordingly ; and at the same time I told her to make 
excuses and insist on the promise if any attempt were made, 
notwithstanding my remonstrances, to trouble her or take the 
mass away, which I could hardly believe would be done. Further, 
I counselled her to continue in the observance of the old religion 
and never depart from it, even though my Lords should remain 
dissatisfied and wish to go as far as to force and compel her to 
accept the new faith, as.I had already fully declared to her by 
your Majesty’s orders, and now recalled once more to her mind. 

The Princess had made up her mind, some days ago, to go 
to Court to visit the King, her brother, as she has been accustomed 
to do, and, anxious not to fall short of her duty, nor to incur any 
sinister suspicion that the Council might be led to nourish, she 
sent one of her gentlemen to the King to-day, to inform him of 
her arrival, which may take place within eight days. Neverthe- 
less, the Councillors’ pregent attitude makes the Princess fear 
that they may try to detam her at Court and drag or force her to 
embrace the new religion, a thing so entirely repugnant to her 
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conscience that she feels beyond measure and more than ever 
troubled and agitated. For this reason she has most earnestly 
requested me to write a line to the Emperor and youy Majesty, 
in order that the Emperor may be pleased to do her a great favour 
and kindness, if it be possible, and your Majesties consider it 
expedient, and read such a lecture to the King and Council that 
they may let her continue in the old religion, and refrain from 
troubling her or destroying her repose of conscience, at least 
until the King come of age. She believes that such an open 
protest would give them pause, and did she not certainly know 


much trouble. She has received so many benefits of your 
Majesties’ benign and singular grace, that she remains forever 
bound to you, and she trusts that, through you, God may not 
abandon her in so divine and holy a cause, recommending herself 


Tam joining with these, Madam, two letters* from the Princess, 
one to the Emperor, and the other to your Majesty, and with 
them a copy of the letterf she wrote to the King, her brother, in 
reply to his. 

London, 1 March, 1551. 

Duplicate. French. 


March 2, Smmon Renarp to the EMPEROR. 


Vienna, 
Imp Arch, — (Hatract.) 
F 30. Master Pickering has arrived from England with a certain 


gentleman named Denny. They have been assigned to go to 
Vendéme, where the King will be to receive them, Their mission 
refers partly to the Scottish question, as I can assure your 
Majesty, having seen letters that prove it to be true. It seems 
to me that both sides are looking for peace. It was reported at 
Court during the last few days that the Rhinegravet had been 
arrested in Germany ; but the news do not seem to have been 
confirmed, because if they were true I am assured that the King 
would have me arrested, as I have been warned... . 

Blois, 2 March, 1551. : 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


March 7. The Emprror to JEHAN ScHEYFVE. 
Tee: We are replying to what you wrote of the communications 


#21. made to you by the members of the English Council, and 
particularly the efforts they are making through you to induce 





* There are no enclosures with the original of this letter. The letters from 
Mary to the Emperor and Queen Dowager are probably those of February 22, 
1551, printed in this volume, g.v. 

+ Probably the one given sbove, dated end of January or early February. 

f This is Otto Henry, who sueceeded his uncle, Frederick II; as Elector 
Palatine in 1556. His prowess in the French service, in Scotland and elsewhere, 
is recorded in the preceding volume of this Calendar. 
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us to allow their ambassador resident in the Low Countries to 
use their new ceremonies and forms of worship prescribed by 
the laws and ordinances made by the said Council in the kingdom 


* of England, on the strength of the fact that you are allowed to 


hear mass in England and to continue in the observance of our. 
ancient faith. The English ambassador* resident here at our 
Court made the same request through the Bishop of Arras, 
begging him to speak on the subject to us, as, if we would consent, 
there would be no need for him to trouble us by asking for an 
audience, and declaring at the same time that he had special 
orders from his master to speak to us himself if we withheld our 
consent. The said bishop informed him that we could not and 
would not grant it; he then insisted that we should give him 
an audience to hear that special point, and we did so yesterday. 
It was the first time he had asked to be heard since the departure 
of Ambassador Hoby, who while he was here always negotiated 
together with him. He began by giving thanks on behalf of 
his master for the good advice we lately gave him, adding that 
in accordance with it, the King his master had deputed com- 
missioners to discuss his differences with the French in a friendly 
spirit, but that they had separated without coming to any 
important decision ; and so they were still in the same uncertainty, 
as matters had not been cleared up after all. On the strength 
of this declaration he asked us to grant the English permission 
to buy powder and certain provisions of war (of which he gave 
a note to the Bishop of Arras), so that, as he said, they might 
not be caught unawares. The third point he made was a com- 
plaint against a certain Jacobin monk, a Spaniard, who, as the 
ambassador affirmed, had preached in a public sermon in this 
town that the King of England, his Council and kingdom had 
all become Jews, and were waiting for the coming of the Messiah. 

His last point was the most important one, and he requested us 
to permit the English ambassadors in the Low Countries to 
observe the ceremonies of their new religion. The man is in 
the habit of proclaiming his religion stoutly on every occasion, 
and according to his custom, he launched forth into persuasive 
arguments, claiming that it was the only true and old-established 
faith, and making comparisons with our own. He protested 
that as you were allowed to use your own form of worship in their 
country they might reasonably claim the same for the 
ambassadors of the King, their master, at our Court. He enlarged 
on this subject.in an unbecoming manner. 

We replied to the first point that we had counselled the King, 
his master, in accordance with the love and affection we bore 
him, and our desire that he might live in peace with France, 
because we wished that peace and tranquillity might be 
established throughout Christendom, and endure especially 
between princes who were on terms of amity. We would like 
to see their differences smoothed-so as to enable them both to 
live in good peace ; and we said we would order the Bishop of Arras 





* Sir Richard Morrison, or Morysine, 
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to make a report in detail on the contents of the note in 
which he asked for munitions of war, and we could consider 
it, after everything had been duly explained to us. 

With respect to the (Jacobin) monk, we declared Ris conduct 
to be contrary to our wishes, and that we intended the preachers 
to be bridled in their speech, as it was suitable they should be. 
We would obtain information on the subject, and provide as the 
case required. 

As to the fourth point brought forward by him, we were 
determined not to consent that he or anyone else, whoever he 
might be, should use any other form of worship within our 
dominions than the one held by ‘us; which was the true and 
ancient faith of our fathers, grandfathers and forbears generally ; 
and it was our intention that our decrees on that matter should 
be inviolably obeyed, to avoid the confusion that might otherwise 
ensue within our territories. We expressed a hope that the 
Council would fall in with our wishes on the subject, as your 
predecessors in office had obtained the same latitude under 
the late King of England. There seemed to be no valid reason 
why any change should take place, and we could not submit 
to any, but would rather recall you than accept it, in which 
case he and his colleague in the Low Countries would be at liberty 
to withdraw. Let the Council consider our just and reasonable 
demands, and concede that no change should be effected. We 
took the opportunity to express our sense of the strangeness of 
the measures lately adopted on religious matters towards our 
cousin, the Princess Mary, directly opposed to the assurance 
formerly given to us by the members of the Council. It seemed 
as if their object was to drive her little by little further away’ 
from the fulfilment of her saintly desire; but we hoped she 
would be constant in her faith, and that she would accept the 
martyrdom of a very Saint Catherine rather than yield ; but if 
unseemly measures were resorted to against her we would most 
assuredly not tolerate them. 

At this point the ambassador was so bold as to say suddenly 
that it would be intolerable if she were to act contrary to their 
laws. We replied that it would be best to leave her unmolested 
to the practice of her faith as the late King had ordered it, during 
the King her brother’s minority, whom we believed to be naturally 
virtuous and inclined to righteousness, were he not turned away 
from it by those who were about his person, and who might 
haply resent the treatment meted out to the said Princess when 
he arrived at riper years; at any rate we hoped he would not 
(knowingly) consent. Here we reiterated our statement that 
we would not tolerate unseemly measures used against her, and 
told the ambassador to warn the Council to proceed no further 
in the same direction under colour of (obedience to) their laws 
on religion, thereby setting aside their own promises and 
neglecting the demands of courtesy and good feeling, but permit 
her to continue to live as-she lived under the late King her father. 
You will (also) urge this on the Council, and assure them that we 
shall look upon their compliance as a matter of personal gratification. 
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The ambassador, withoiit replying directly, proceeded to affirm’ 
that their belief was founded on God’s word. Now we have been 


.informed, and are convinced beyond doubt, that he habitually 


indulges in heated arguments on the subject among his friends; 
and whenever anyone is present who will listen to him, as if his 
mission here were to convert others to his religion by predication, 
in the belief that anything will be permitted to him in his quality 
of ambassador. - We therefore felt angered at his words, and 
enjoined on him to desist in his attempts to persuade us, for the 
task was beyond his powers. He replied that his arguments were, 
founded on the Old and the New Testament entirely; that 
nothing was done in England without first being set forth at 
length in writing ; and he went as far as to say that he desired 
us to send people over to England to dispute on religious questions. 
We replied once more that he was excused from entering into 
arguments of the kind with us; and that we would like to know 
who passed judgment on the matters they were in the habit of 
setting forth at length in writing? He could give no answer 
except that there were learned men in England who held the 
same opinions. We answered that it was quite possible; and 
they were to be found among the men who received bishoprics 
for being of their opinion ; while the number of those who were 
executed and imprisoned in the Tower for not sharing their 
convictions was known also. The late King had accepted certain 
beliefs because of the marriage question, and because of other 
private leanings of his, but the ambassador must know to what 
extent he had forsaken them before his death. It would have 
been far better to leave matters as they were until the present 
King came of age, and God would then inspire him to act in His 
holy service. He rejoined that he held his own beliefs to be 
righteous and well-founded. We told him with some: feeling 
to cease his protestations, for all heretics said the same, and , 
upon his asking us what heretics there were in England, we 
replied : “‘ You, and others who believe the same as you”; and 
added that as we had said to him before, it would have been far 
better to leave matters alone as the late King left them during 
the minority of the King, his master, for we were certain that 
when he came of age he would feel resentment against those 
who had attempted such important changes during his minority. 
Whereupon the ambassador began saying again that all the 
innovations made were righteous, according to God’s word and 
the dictates of conscience ; and so we finally ordered him to be 
silent, and to withdraw at once from our presence, as he had 
nothing else to say, for the words he had uttered were not such 
as should be used before us. A Council: we said, was to be held, 
where matters of religion should be discussed, and those who 
had authority to do so would settle the disputed points. 

We desire you to be informed in detail of the terms used by 
the ambassador during his negotiations with us, which were 
indeed intolerable. We suppose he had no mission to push him- 
self forward so boldly, and that neither the King nor his Council 
wish him to behave as he has done, which we cannot allow him 
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’ to do at our Court and in our presence. We believe him to have 
been sent to us as an ambassador, and not as a preacher. His 
manner was wholly unsuitable, and likely to produce little 
beyond. irritation and resentment, which we should, certainly 
not wish, to see introduced in our relations with the King through 
the fault of people of the ambassador’s sort. Since the death 
of the late King, his father, we have borne him all good-will and 
extended our consideration to him as if he were our own son, 
bearing in mind that his father recommended him to us on his 
death-bed, and obeying the dictates of duty and admitting 
thereby the claim that so young a prince had upon our favour. 
It is our wish to continue in the same disposition towards him 
to the end (even though there may be some evilly-disposed men 
who would wish to cross our intentions), so long as we are treated 
with true respect, as we entirely trust we shall be in future. 
We hope the answer made by us to the request that their 
ambassadors might be allowed to use a form of religious worship 
foreign to our countries will not be considered strange; and 
that they will reflect that we are not introducing any novelties 
by acting thus, as we also hope that they will not attempt any 
new thing against our cousin, the Princess, but will leave matters 
as they are until the King comes of age. We hold for certain 
that the King will then treat her with the consideration due 
to a good and obedient sister, and which she deserves for her 
virtues and good qualities. 

Augsburg, 7 March, 1551. 
Minute, French. 


March 8. The QuEEN DowacER or Hungary to Smmon REenarb. - 
mactnes, We sent you recently a copy of a note given to us by the French 
¥. 32. ambassador on behalf of the Regent of Scotland, to warn us that 
7 the Admiral of England and the Earl of Tarandel (sic)* had 
jointly fitted out an English warship and given command of 
her to a Scottish pirate, who robbed and pillaged our own subjects 
and the Scots indifferently. We informed you at the same time 
that the contents of the note should be discussed here with the 
English ambassador. This was done, and President St. Mauris 
spoke to him on our behalf. He replied that he was greatly 
astonished to find the Regent of Scotland accusing the English 
Admiral of having any share in the depredations or being 
responsible for them in any way. He protested that the Admiral’s 
honour received a stain by the suggestion, and that he would 
be most unlikely to submit tamely. He assured the President 
that the personage in question was so sincere and honourable 
and of such high mettle that he was quite incapable of entering 
into any such dealings. It was highly improbable that he should 
have armed a man-of-war, as it could not be done without orders 


* It appears from Scheyfve’s letter to the Emperor’s Council of*April Sth, 
1551, that the person here referred to was the Earl of Bothwell. Patrick Hepburn, 
third Earl of Bothwell, was certainly a renegade Scot, and in England at this 
time. 
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from the King, his master, who never permitted it to any of his 
subjects, but armed and supported his warships at his own 
expense. The ambassador affirmed that the King of England’s 


* warships were at present all lying in the Thames, and that for the 


most part they were unarmed and not ready to sail the seas. 
Finally he assured the said President that he was unaware of the 
existence of an Earl of Tarandel, although he was well acquainted 
with the names of all the Dukes, Earls and Barons of England ; 
which made him suppose that the person in question might be 
a Scotsman rather than an Englishman. He undertook to 
inform the Council of the contents of the note. 

The President replied to him that we desired him to be informed 
of the matter, because the Regent of Scotland had sent the note 
for his own justification, so that no blame should be given to 
him on account of the Scottish pirate harboured in England. 
We did not intend to assert that the Admiral was a man such 
as the contents of the note itself implied; but we presumed 
that the matter would be put right when he should be possessed 
of the facts stated therein. 

We are sending you also a copy of a paragraph taken from 
a letter written by the French ambassador resident in England to 
Ambassador Bassefontaine here, so that you may make inquiries 
if the Scottish pirate mentioned in the said paragraph has been 
arrested, and what punishment he has been given. 

We will add that the English ambassador informed the 
President on the same occasion that the. English agent at 
Antwerp had written to him that the chief customs officer of 
Brabant, at Antwerp, had ordered four English vessels freighted 
with various merchandise and ready to set sail, to be arrested. 
Thirty or forty fellows (he said) went on board and visited the 
bales of goods, pushing iron rods through them, and so damaged 
the property greatly, particularly as some of the bales contained 
rolls of Dutch linen. The ambassador complained that their 
merchandise should have been so roughly handled, though he 
admitted that it was right that those who attempted to defraud 
the customs should suffer penalties ; and he also protested that 
it was not his intention to palliate eny offence which might have 
been committed by the merchants in question. He declared that 
if any forbidden goods were on board the vessels, those not 
prohibited could not be confiscated too; and he requested the 
President to transmit his complaint to us. We incontinently 
sent for the chief customs officer, from whom we had heard 
already of the arrest of the four English vessels. When he 
appeared before us, he told us that he had received private 
information that a large quantity of harness and arquebuses, 


coin, metal and other forbidden goods were on board the said - 


vessels. He had ordered their arrest and had them searched. 
He found great quantities of forbidden goods packed away inside 
bales of hops; among other things a large bale of velvet was 


discovered, which had been described as canvass. He asserted | 


that the search was conducted as considerately as possible, and 
denied that any iron rods were thrust through Dutch linen or 
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other perishable goods. They were used on the bales of hops, 
because this was usually done, and the hops could not be damaged 
by it. He took the English merchants who were present when 
the visit took place to witness to the accuracy of his statements, 
and to certify that they had not been as roughly handled as 
the ambassador made out. He inquired of us whether he should 
proceed to examine the other three vessels as well, especially 
considering that the ambassador made so much fuss over the 
matter. We replied that we saw no reason why he should not 
examine them as well, as there had been so much fault to find 
with-the first, and we enjoined upon him to cause as little damage 
as possible. We wish you to be fully informed of this matter, 
so that if it is mentioned to you over there you may give a 
pertinent reply, upholding firmly that thé blame belongs to those 
who tried in an inexcusable way to defraud the customs. 

Brussels, 8 March, 1551. 

Copy. French. 


Simon Reyarp to the EMpEror. 


(Extract.) 

Sire: The English envoys are at the present time at Vendéme, 
where the King is also. “They are to propose the means and 
conditions whereby the Scottish question may ke amicably 
settled ; and their proposals come under four heads. 

The first deals with a fortified place somewhere on the river 
which separates England from Scotland. The English interfere 
with Scottish fisheries, and the Scots are asking that the fort 
may be demolished, though no mention was made of it én the 
last treaty. 

The second concerns several abandoned places of uncertain 
and undetermined possession which the Scots claim as their 
own. 

The third refers to the seizure of certain Scottish pirate vessels 
lately made in England; and the Scots wish that it may be 
conceded to Scottish vessels to take refuge in English ports 
during storms, without need of safe-conducts, although this is 
contrary to long-established custom. 

The fourth and most important point is that concerning the 
Scottish gentlemen who went as hostages* for the marriage of 
the Scottish Princess to, the King of England, and who are still 
detained by the English: They wish to be set at liberty, though 
the point was not brought forward at the time of the last treaty. 

As I hear, there is so much division and rivalry in England, 
especially among those who govern or belong to the Council, 
that their quarrels hold out an opportunity for the King of France 
to support the Scottish claims and so make Scotland stronger 
against England. ‘The English are also unprovided with money, 
food and men; &nd the French think they will never have a 





* The entry in Edward’s Journal for February 20th, 1551, states that the 
hostages were e released without condition, and that the boundary difficulties 
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better chance of taking advantage of the English, especially 
because the King is young; and worse still, the governors of 
the country are afraid of the people, and after having summoned 
Parliament to assemble on a certain day of this present month, 
they have prorogued it until the month of October. 

The English are aware of the good understanding between. the 
Irish and the King of France, and the intrigues he is carrying 
on there ; and so they are sending an army of ten thousand men 
to Ireland to shatter the King’s hopes and plans and make them- 
selves safe against his intrigues. If the present communications 
come to nothing, I foresee there may be war ,in that quarter, 
unless the French are held back by their fear of your Majesty. 
It is believed that a proposal for the marriage of the King’s 
eldest daughter with the King of England will be discussed. 

M. d’Estrées, captain of the French artillery, has sent com- 
missioners to Brittany to inspect the artillery and ammunition 
in that quarter. Captain de Montrichard has gone with them 
with great speed, to carry out the command. Another gentleman, 
a Scotsman, had already been sent to Scotland to set the artillery 
and ammunition in readiness. 

The Bishop of Winchester has received harsh treatment from 
the governors of England, and the revenues of his bishopric have 
been taken from him... . 

The English ambassadors have returned from Venddme, and 
are waiting here for the answers to their proposals, ‘The reason 
of this delay is to be found in the fact that the King is waiting 
to hear your Majesty’s decision on what he ordered hisambassador, 
Marillac, to declare to you ; and when he has his answer, he will 
give his reply accordingly to the said ambassadors. If the King 
can make sure that your Majesty will not make war on him, he 
will go to war with the English ; that is a sure and certain thing. 
He is bellicose by nature. and desires nothing so much as to see 
himself acquiring fame at the head of an army in the field, and 
he will not contain himself much longer, especially as he knows 
the weakness of England and will improve the occasion provided 
by the contingencies described above to free himself from paying 
the pension claimed by England, recover Calais and Guines, 
and if fortune smiles upon him, perhaps even invade England 
itself. The French believe he would be able to do it, if the 
kingdom were not helped by your Majesty. His dominions being 
increased so much, he will temporise with your Majesty and gain 
time, watching the success of the Turk and the results achieved 
by the Council (of Trent), to see whether fresh troubles are brewed 
in Germany, and chiefly what progress attends your Majesty’s 
health, their designs being principally founded on this. It’ is 
plain to all that, if God were to dispose of your Majesty, they 
would do their utmost to cause trouble and harm to his Highness 
(Prince Philip). They are straining their wits to discover your 
Majesty’s intentions, as I have wxitten to your Majesty before. 
They sent the Constable’s Basque secretary to Germany on pur- 
pose to discover them, and ordered that the same message sent 
to Marillac should be communicated to President de St. Mauris. 
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The said secrctary said when he returned that he had been 
sent to say a word or two to your Majesty and bring back 
a plain answer... . 

They are saying here that the Bishop of Fano vas sent to 
obtain from your Majesty that the Council might not be sum- 
moned till September, owing to the dearth which is afflicting 
Italy, and that in reality it is a French device for gaining 
time. ... 

Blois, 9 March, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


March 9. A Pact, in French, between the Kina of the Romans and 
Simancas, Prince Purirr, concerning the succession to the Empire. 


Bees (Abstract.) 

Ferdinand, King of the Romans, and Philip, Prince of Spain, 
considering the union of their respective houses to be essential 
to the service of God, defence of the Catholic faith, and main- 
tenance of the Imperial dignity ; tasks so heavy as to be impossible 
unless approached in a spirit of agreement and mutual confidence, 
have, with the Emperor’s approval, concluded the following 
capitulation. The King of the Romans will, sincerely and in all 
good faith, if and as soon as he shall succeed to the’ Empire, 
endeavour to obtain the election of Prince Philip to the dignity 
of King of the Romans, and now consents to have steps taken 
to induce the Electors to agree to it, on condition that the Electors 
shall also be requested to choose, as King of the Romans, 
Maximilian, King of Bohemia, eldest son of Ferdinand (present) 
King of the Romans, as soon as Prince Philip shall have succeeded 
to the Empire. This shall be done according to the form ef the 
instruction sent by their Imperial and Royal Majesties to the 
Electors, and all possible efforts shall be made to obtain their 
promise to bring about these two elections, unless it be found, 
in the course of the negotiation, that one candidature is harming 
and preventing the other ; in which case the King of the Romans 
agrees to cause the King of Bohemia, his son, to withdraw his 
candidature, whilst obtaining from Prince Philip letters patent 
in due form in which the said Prince shall bind himself to put 
forward the King of Bohemia’s candidature again, and to promote 
it in all good faith, whenever and as often as the Kings of the 
Romans and Bohemia shall think fit. Moreover, Prince Philip 
promises that, when he reaches the Imperial dignity, he will 
depute the King of Bohemia to be his Lieutenant and Governor, 
in liis absence, of all the Empire and Germanic nation, in the same 
manner in which the Emperor has appointed the King of the 
Romans durmg his administration. Prince Philip also promises 
and agrees that, if the King of the Romans survives the Emperor, 
he (Philip) shall be bound to furnish him all possible assistance 
in the maintenance of the Imperial dignity, both before and 
after his coronatiom, especially if any rebellion arises in Germany. 
Should it happen that the Council of Trent were not finished 
during the Emperor’s lifetime, or were concluded in any but a 
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satisfactory manner—which God forbid !—Prince Philip promises 
to aid the King in promoting it, or, were the Council to fail utterly, 
in remedying the state of religion by other means. As it would 
be unreasonable to burden the Prince with so much expense 


‘ without holding out to him hope of participating in the Imperial 


dignity as soon as possible, the King of the Romans promises 
that, when he succeeds to the Empire, he will have himself crowned, 
in Italy or elsewhere, with as little delay as he may, and will 
assist the Prince to be crowned King of the Romans. Conversely 
the Prince promises to favour and assist the King of the Romans 
to the best of his ability. If, however, the King of the Romans 
were to postpone his coronation by his own fault, or were to 
refuse to have himself crowned when called upén to do so, then 
the Prince should not be obliged to render him any assistance ; 
and conversely, if the Prince were to neglect to render such 
assistance at a time when he was able to give it, then the King of 
the Romans should not be bound to have him raised to that dignity 
and title. Further, the said Prince promises, and will give letters 
patent binding himself, not to intervene in the government 
and administration of the Empire, when he becomes King of the 
Romans, except he be invited to do so by the present King, 
who shall then be Emperor. As the object of this capitulation 
is to unite the two houses in indissoluble amity and alliance, 
beyond the assistance which the Prince is bound to render the 
King of the Romans in the Empire, both parties solemnly engage 
themselves to aid one another on every occasion that may arise 
in the patrimonial dominions that they now, or hereafter may 
possess ; to act in unison towards or against all comers, each one 
for the other, as if his own interest were at stake. For the sake 
of drawing the bonds of alliance still closer, if it be possible, 
the said King and Prince agree that the Prince, if he becomes 
King of the Romans, will contract marriege with one of the 
present King of the Roman’s daughters, having obtained from 
the Holy Apostolic See the necessary dispensation, in the hope 
that God in His mercy may thus render the alliance perpetual. 
The above articles and all their contents have been sworn to and 
promised by the said King and Prince, who have signed them 
and appended thereunto their seals. 

Augsburg, 9 March, 1551. 

Copy. French. 

With this document is a copy of letters patent, of the same 
date, in which Philip further binds himself to renew attempts 
to have Maximilian elected King of the Romans, though a tem- 
porary withdrawal of his candidature should be judged necessary, 
and, when he (Philip) becomes Emperor, to depute Maximilian 
to be his lieutenant in the Empire during his absence, on 
the same terms as the present King of the Romans has been 
deputed by his Majesty Charles V. Philip, moreover, renews 
his promises not to interfere, when King of the Romans, in 
the government of the Empire unless requested to do so by the 
future Emperor. « 

Copy. French. 
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March 16. . Smion Renarp to the Emprror.* 
Vienna, 
Imp. Arch. (Hztract.) : 
™e 30. Sire: The English ambassadors demanded their answer on 


the same day that the letters arrived.t The King*of France 
sent for them and gave them an answer to the proposals they 
had made before the packet arrived. I have not yet been able 
to find out what the answer was, and I therefore refrain from 
sending any information to your Majesty, except that the King 
laid by the difficulties with kind and gracious words which he 
spoke to them. . . . 

Blois, 16 March, 1551, 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


March 17. The Emreror to Jenan ScCHEYFVE. 


Temes, We have received your letters of the first of the month, and 
E21. seen what you wrote to the Queen Dowager of Hungary on the 


same date, as well as the letters from our cousin, the Princess 
(Mary), and the copies of the letters she received from the King 
and of those she sent to him in answer. The matter touching 
the said Princess is the most important at present. You will 
therefore do your utmost to accomplish that those of the Council 
shall keep the promise made to your predecessor at our special 
request, and permit the said Princess to retain the observances 
of the ancient faith and its ceremonies, as her father permitted 
her to do, at least during the King’s minority. You answered 
the Council quite rightly and very pertinently; and we desire 
you to be guided by our letters of the 7th, which we suppose 
you to have received, wherein we declared to you what we had 
said to the English ambassador on this very point, which will 
have happened no doubt at the right moment, and have helped 
to give force to the remonstrances you must have made to the 
Council, according to the Princess’s wishes, on our behalf. You 
will not make any sign that you have received instructions from 
us on this matter, either before or after the information was 
sent by you recently. But you may persist in your statement 
that the promise was made not only to our said ambassador, but 
to ourselves by Controller Paget on his taking leave from us at 
Bruges.} The fact that it was a promise, clear and sufficient, was 
proved by the fact that we made no observations with regard 
to it nor asked to have it extended or amplified, but solicited 
for a written assurance, on the grounds, as then alleged, that 
the laws and ordinances were written, and that as ministers 
changed in England from time to time, we feared that others 
succeeding to power might attempt to coerce the said Princess 
by the letter’of the law, and ignore the (verbal) promise made. 
Our fears seem now to have been entirely justified, for the very 
men who gave the promise, being still in the Council, appear 





* Wrongly catalogued as 20th of March. 

+ Letters from the Emperor xommanding Simon Renard to negotiate certain 
business. 

t See note on p. 207. 
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to be inclined to disregard it. If you can conveniently send 
word to the said Princess to let her know in general terms that 
we have ordered you to do your utmost to help her with the 
King and Council, we wish you to do so, taking care, however, 
to give no cause for suspicion to these men, who are so ready 
to suspect. Let her know that before your letters arrived we had 
spoken independently to the English ambassador here, and 
demanded that the promise referred to should be carried out ; 
and that we place entire confidence in her fortitude, believing 
that she will remain constant in her faith. We request her to 
be careful to answer very modestly, as is her wont, and not push 
her arguments in support of her claim to obtain freedom in the 
usage of the ceremonies of our ancient faith far enough to provoke 
the Council to refuse her everything she asks for. Tell her 
particularly that we have heard of their contention that the 
people living in the neighbourhood of the Lady Mary’s house 
repair thither on feast-days and Sundays to hear mass, contrary 
to the King’s ordinances ; and that the revolts of last year have 
been partly ascribed to this cause. If they may be brought 
to consent that she shall hear mass privately in her own house, 
without admitting any strangers, let her be satisfied with that, 
for her conscience cannot be burdened by her submission to 
external violence. Neither would it receive any stain if they 
went so far as to deprive her of the mass altogether, provided 
she refrained from committing any act contrary to our ancient 
religion, for any consideration whatever, as she well knows, 
and we have written to her before. Inform her that we will 
consider carefully the manner in which they take the remonstrances 
we recently made to their ambassador, and the reception she shall 
have from the King when she visits him, as she is about to do ; 
and we will see what more we can do for her in the matter without 
jeopardising the success of the negotiation. 

We wish you to let us know what has occurred as soon as it is 
possible for you to do so, as we shall wait, before sending an answer 
to you or giving you fresh instructions, until we have your reply, 
and hear how matters stand, and above everything, what effect 
the words we used to their ambassador may have had. We feel 
obliged to you for the thorough manner in which you discharge 
your duties and send us news of the occurrences in England, 
and we wish you to continue to do so frequently, as diligently as 
possible, taking care to enquire into every detail and get to the 
bottom of everything.  - 

Augsburg, 17 March, 1551. 

Minute. French. 


Simon Renarp to the Empzrror. 


( Extract.) 

Sire : However hard I may work, I find it impossible to discover 
the plans of the French; and*the variety of their counsels, 
determinations and actions prevent me from attaining the end 
I have set before myself, to succeed in sending to your Majesty 
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a true account of their designs. I am compelled to confess that 
I often transmit information to your Majesty in the belief that 
you will be able to foresee the practical results to follow by 
collating it with news received from other sources. I remember 
having written in some former letter of mine that’the King of 
France, to make sure of the English, sent M. de Lansac across 
to revive the quarrels between the Scots and the English and 
take advantage, in the settlement of them, of the present weak- 
ness of England, which is great indeed. I also wrote that the 
Governors of England sent Mr. Pickering and Mr. Denny to 
propose means for an accord and deflect the King’s apparent 
or supposed intention of making war; being determined rather 
to give way and waive their rights than to come to open hostilities, 
for the reasons already set forth in my letters referred to before. 
Matters came to such a point that strife seemed more probable 
than concord ; but the King, not being certain of your Majesty’s 
intentions, has now condescended to consider the means proposed 
to him, suspended the settlement of the disputed points, and 
decided to renew communications until a friendly solution can 
be arrived at. The said ambassadors believe that they have 
succeeded in diverting the King’s purpose, which whs to attack 
them, although the real reason is to be found in his anxiety to 
make sure of the English, as he is informed that your Majesty 
is making ready for war. The ambassador’s negotiations have 
progressed so well that the hope of a marriage between the 
Princess of France and the King of England was held out; by 
means of which a perpetual alliance for the advantage and safety 
of both kingdoms was to be concluded. M. de Lansac is about to 
be sent off again to Scotland to get the soldiers withdrawn and 
recalled from the border, and to signify the King’s iatentions 
to the Regent of that country. 

Incidentally I will add the account of an act which is said 
to have been committed by the King of England. He is said 
to have plucked a falcon, which he kept in his private chamber, 
and torn it into four pieces, saying as he did so to his governors 
that he likened himself to the falcon, whom every one plucked ; 
but that he would pluck them too, thereafter, and tear them 
in four parts. I have heard the truth of the story certified by 
people whose testimony should place it beyond doubt; but 
nevertheless Ambassador Mason denies it, and accuses President 
Monluc of having excogitated it entirely himself... . 

Sire: After my letters were written I heard that the French 
were despatching four commissioners for themselves and the 
Scots, and that the English were naming an equal number, to 
treat a perpetual peace between the English and Scots and define 
the disputed points which might upset it. Meanwhile the English 
are to give up the hostages received as sureties for the marriage 
of the Queen of Scots to their King. 

They are also returning the vessels of the pirates which I wrote 
about at length in my former letters. I can certify to your 
Majesty that the proposed marriage of the King of England 
with the Princess of France is being definitely discussed, and 
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that the Constable has spoken of it and held communications 
upon it. It is also a fact that the Princess, who has had a portrait 
of the King placed in her chamber, often stands before it, and 
says to her mother the Queen: ‘I have ‘wished good-day to the 
“Sing of England, my lord.” 

This is what she is taught and trained to do... . 

Blois, 21 March, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Frangots VAN per Haute to the Councry of Stars. 

Frangois Van der Haute, receiver (receveur de V extraordinaire) in 
Flanders, asked for information on the seizure made by his searchers 
and clerks of three silver pots and six flagons, declared that a 
few days before the arrest took place his searchers were informed 
that a certain quantity of plate was being secretly exported. 
They kept a strict watch and finally seized three silver pots in 
the town of Gravelines, which were found in a sack stuffed with 
hay, which a carter had stored away in the bottom of his cart. 
As for the six flagons, of which the searchers had been informed, 


they did not find them in the cart, but the carter confessed, on 


being examined—as will appear from the deposition here enclosed 
—that he had the flagons in his house at Dunkirk and was to 
take them over gradually to Calais. The receiver then seized 
them together with the three pots, and his clerks and searchers 
maintain that they ought to be confiscated. However, it has 
pleased you, my Lords, to command the plate to be handed 
over to the bearer of your letter in exchange for sufficient securities, 
which the bearer turns out to be unable to give, though the 


‘receiver is willing to accept them, because he has no acquaintance 


here willing to furnish the securities. May your Lordships 
therefore be pleased to signify your pleasure as to how the receiver 
is to behave in this and similar matters. 

French. 

(In the same bundle is a copy of the carter’s deposition here 
referred to, stating that he was paid by a servant of the Deputy 
of Calais to smuggle the silver out of Flanders. There is also a 
letter from the Deputy, Lord Willoughby, to the Council of 
State, protesting against the seizure of the silver, and assuring 
the Council that he had only ordered it to be taken as far ag 
Gravelines, where he had intended to apply for a permit to 
export it.) 


The Counci of Srarz to the Biswor or ARRAS. 


On Easter Monday there arrived at Bergues-St.-Winoe a 
Piedmontese coming from England, who’ went to two other 
Piedmontese, money-lenders, and lodged in their house ; for he 
had known them formerly when he resided in this country, 
particularly at Brussels. He told them he -had a packet of 
letters of great importance addressed to the King of France and 


other lords of that country, and that for 800 years no King of France 
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had had such news. The other Piedmontese, on hearing 
this and realising that it might be something to his Imperial 
Majesty’s hurt, took the packet away from him and informed 
the officers of the place, who arrested him. Then these 
Piedmontese, full of zeal and thinking they were doing ‘his Imperial 
Majesty a great service, came hither to Brussels with the intention 
of going on to Augsburg to deliver the packet. However, before 
taking the post, they informed me, M. de Praet ; and we (the 
Council) fearing they might have committed some homicide 
and wishing to know the reason of their sudden movements, 
summoned them to appear before us, commanding them to 
declare to us why they had come, and whether we could give 
them any advice as to how they might best serve his Majesty. 
They then told us the facts related above and showed us the 
packet of letters, which they had already opened. It contained 
several addressed to the King of France, M. de Chatillon, the 
Bailiff of Troyes and other persons, and also a book composed 
by one Jean Leonardi, formerly treasurer to the Duke of Savoy, 
now resident in England. On reading the Ictters (which they had 
opened),* we found that they might corrupt the people; and 
the book, according to the opinion of the vicar of the Chapel 
Church (église de la chapelle) here, given after he had read and 
examined it, is that it is full of false doctrine. Besides this, 
it appears that the Piedmontese talked with the other two in a 
manner that showed he wished to seduce them, so we sent men 
to bring him before us, that we might examine him on the cause 
of his coming hither, as to who gave him the packet, whether he 
had intelligence with any parties here, whom he intended to visit, 
and other details, in order to decide what should be done with 
him. In the meantime we are sending you the book and,a note 
in Italian, which was to guide the prisoner in the speech he was 
to have made on handing over the book to the King of France. 
Be pleased to inform his Majesty of this and ascertain what he 
wishes to have done with the book and letters: whether they 
shall be delivered over to Ambassador Marillac, or what, as his 
Majesty shall command. 
Brussels, 5 April, 1751. 
Minute. French. 


Jewan Scuryrve to the Emprror, 


Sire: On March 17th last, I received the letters that your 
Majesty was pleased to write to me on the 7th of that month, 
and at once sent to demand audience of the Council, requesting 
that it might be as soon as possible, as a special courier had 
arrived from your Majesty. This I added in order to give them 
food for thought, for the Lady Mary had arrived in this town 
two days before ‘to visit the King her brother, and I had had it 
from a good source that they had resolved to treat her roughly. 





* The words here printed between brackets are faintly crossed out in the 
original. 
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They gave me the next day, which was the 18th, and I failed 
not to present myself. In the first. place, I reminded them of 
what they had communicated to me the other day touching the 

petition, made to the Queen Dowager of Hungary by 

“ Ambassador Chamberlain, that he might be allowed to practise 
his religion in conformity with the laws and statutes of this realm. 
He had based his argument on the fact that the like liberty was 
allowed me here, wherefore he ought to enjoy it too. I had 
informed your Majesty of the matter, and when, at our last 
meeting, they had asked me if I had received no reply, I had 
told them that, as only a short time had passed since I had been 
advised of their wishes, no answer had yet come from your 
Majesty, for you were far away, but I expected it would not be long. 
Your Majesty had now written to me, but only said that the 
English ambassador resident with you had made the same request : 
that Chamberlain might be allowed to use the new religion, and 
had done so, as he said, by the King’s special orders. Your 
Majesty had replicd that you were determined not to allow him 
or anyone else to practise any other religion than the old one, 
which you yourself observed, in your dominions, and you hoped 
that the King and Council would still allow me to enjoy mass and 
the old religion as my predecessors in office had done in the days of 
the late King, and even in the present sovereign’s, for your Majesty 
saw no reason for changing now. But if the King and his Council 
persisted, which your Majesty could not believe they would do in a 
matter of so recent introduction, you would rather recall me and 
let the King’s ambassadors also withdraw. Nevertheless, your 
Majesty hoped and trusted that the King and Council would con- 
sider well what you were asking, for it was a most just and reason- 
able request, and sprang from no innovation on your side. 

At the same time, Sire, I represented to them that your Majesty 
had been greatly surprised by their attitude and conduct towards 
the Lady Mary on account of religion, which seemed most contrary 
and repugnant to the promise and assurance formerly given to 
you by the King and Council. It seemed that they were trying, 
little by little, to deviate the Princess from her holy purpose ; 
but your Majesty hoped she would remain unshaken, and rather 
endure the extreme of physical suffering. If you perceived 
that the Princess were forsaking the old religion, which you 
could not believe, you would do your utmost to prevent her. 
I consequently requested them, according to their promise and 
the demands of honour, that, they would no longer press her with 
the pretext of a few statutes, but would allow her to enjoy, peace- 
fully and wholly, that which had been permitted her by the late 
King, her father, at least during the King, her brother’s, minority. 
I added that, when he came of age, your Majesty doubted not 
that he would respect her as a humble and obedient sister ; and. 
if he behaved otherwise towards-her, you would simply not 
stand it.* So I again begged them, as if on my own account, 
~* The entry in Hdward’s Journal for March 19th runs: “The Emperor's 
ambassador came with short message from his master of war if I would not 


suffer his cousin the Princess to use her mass. To this was no answer given 
at this time.” 
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to allow the Princess to continue in the old religion, as the late 
King had left it at his death, and as she had always done in the 
past, without troubling her or destroying her peace of conscience ; 
for the lady’s virtues deserved nothing else, and they would 
thus be doing something most agreeable in your Majesty’s sight. 
Having exposed the above points, I told them that their 
ambassador with your Majesty, instead of replying, as he had 
used to do, with a mere defence of the new religion, now went 
so far as trying to persuade your Majesty that it was the true and 
ancient one, comparing it advantageously with the religion 
professed by you. It seemed that in so doing he had taken too 
much upon himself, and been guilty of lack of respect towards 
your Majesty, who had been informed that he was in the habit 
of talking recklessly with whomsoever he met, trying to convert 
them under the supposition that all this was permitted to him 
as ambassador. Your Majesty, I told them, had finally grown 
angry about it, and had ordered the ambassador to stop his 
persuasions, for he was not the man to prevail upon you, saying 
that the religion you believed to be true had been observed. by 
your father, grandfathers and other ancestors. The ambassador 
had replied that his opinion was very good, and founded upon 
the Old and New Testaments, that nothing was done in England 
without written instructions being given on the subject ; and he 
went so far as to desire your Majesty to send men to England 
to dispute on religion. Your Majesty had said you must decline 
to enter into any such discussion, and that the English would 
have done better to have left matters as the late King had ordered 
them, during the King, their master’s, minority. But the 
ambassador had again repeated that he held his opinion to be 
good and well-founded, and that the change had been good and 
in accordance with Gospel, the word of God, and (his country- 
men’s) conscience. At this, seeing that the ambassador was 
unwilling to cease, and apparently wished to make out that 
your Majesty held erroneous and heretical opinions, you had 
told him that he might retire if he had nothing else to talk about, 
and that he must not use such terms before you. Your Majesty 
believed that the ambassador had acted in this matter without 
instructions, and that the King and Council did not intend him 
to behave in such manner; and you had added that you could 
by no means allow him to adopt such conduct in your presence 
or at your Court. You felt sure that the King and Council had 
sent him to you as ambassador, not as preacher, and his demeanour 
was by no means suitable, and could only be a cause of friction 
and bitterness. Your Majesty would greatly regret if the said 
ambassador + were to cause any estrangement between your 
Majesty and the King of England, to whom you had borne as 
much good will and interest, since his late father’s death, as if 
he had been your own son, out of consideration for his tender 
age and the recommendation his father had sent to you from 
his death-bed. You iritended to continue so to regard him, 
in spite of the trouble certain evilly-disposed people wished to 
cause, as long as the English continued to show the proper spirit 
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on their side, which might prove to them that, though their 
ambassador had uttered such phrases, your Majesty had in 
nothing departed from the good and cordial affection you bore 
towards the King and his country. In order that the Council 
might be thoroughly informed as to how this episode took place, 
and what words their ambassador had employed to your Majesty 
—about which they might afterwards wish to bring forward 
excuses—I said I intended to read them your letter, which would 
tell them clearly how monstrously their ambassador had forgotten 
himself to speak in such wise. 

This over, I told them, Sire, that their ambassador had shown 
a certain note to my Lord of Arras about a quantity of powder 
and other ammunition, about which your Majesty caused a full 
answer to be made by the said Lord (Bishop) after the contents 
of the note had been carefully looked into. I added that their 
ambassador had complained to your Majesty that a Spanish 
Jacobin friar had publicly preached in the city of Augsburg, 
that the King his master and his kingdom had turned Jews and 
were awaiting the coming of the Messiah; a most scandalous 
thing to say about the King and his realm. I told them that 
your Majesty had known nothing about it, and if it had really 
happened it had been against your wishes, for you considered 
it most reasonable that preachers should be well-bridled on 
such and similar subjects, and you would ascertain what had 
actually occurred, in order to take the necessary steps. As 
we were on this topic, Sire, I told them that I myself had heard 
that there were many renegades and Jews at this time in England, 
but did not know whether they were Englishmen, rather believing 
them to be foreigners, as every one now took refuge here. It was 
notorious that great numbers of Anabaptists, libertines and 
atheists had come hither, and as this was much talked of, the 
preacher might possibly have touched on it in general terms ; 
but I did not try to assure them of this, only advancing it on my 
own account as a conjecture. 

I also informed them that I had recently heard that their 
preachers were beginning to put your Majesty into their sermons 
on the score of religion, using very strange language; among others 
I named the Bishop of Rochester (Ponet) and a certain preacher 
called Hooper, at present Bishop of Gloucester. As this was a 
thing that ought not to be tolerated, I requested them to apply 
the proper remedy by punishing the said: preachers, for otherwise 
I should be obliged, to my great regret, to inform your Majesty 
of it. 

After this discourse, Sire, I began to read them your Majesty’s 
letter, which appeared to frighten them sorely. They immediately 
started to look at one another, as if they knew not what’ face 
they had better put upon the matter: so much so that, when 
I had finished reading the letter, the Duke of Somerset and Ear! of 
Warwick repeated two or tkree times over that the phrases used 
by their ambassador to your Majesty were quite new to them. 
He had, they said, done exceedingly ill, and gone quite beyond 
his charge. The King and Council had known nothing about 
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it, and were greatly pleased that he should so have 
forgotten himself; but as the matter was very important they 
could make no reply for the moment, the Council not being present 
in full. They would call it together at once, and thought they 
might be ready to give an answer in seven or eight days. 

I told them that the question did not appear to be so very 
weighty, as your Majesty really asked nothing more than that 
they should leave matters exactly as they had been before, 
without introducing any innovation. However, they repeated 
what they had just said; so I told them that, if it pleased them, 
I would come again in two or three days; but they maintained 
that the time was too short, and they would let me know their 
intentions as soon as possible, 

On the 2nd of March, Sire, they sent for me, and I went to see 
them. Secretary Dr. Petre then said that the Council had heard 
what I had the other day laid before them and represented in 
obedience to your Majesty’s commands, and had ‘examined the 
contents of the said letter, which informed them thet your Majesty 
was offended and dissatisfied with their ambassador resident 
with you, as well because he had acted in an excessive manner 
during his recent conference, as for other reasons. This displeased 
and greatly distressed them, and they desired to repeat what 
they had said the other day: that the ambassador had acted 
without instructions and against the King’s and Council’s wishes, 
As they desired that nothing of the sort should happen again 
and that your Majesty should be treated with all the respect 
which the King, in his anxiety to preserve the ancient and excellent 
friendship between your Majestics, desired to show you, they had 
decided to recall their ambassador and send another persoh who 
should be more agreeable to your Majesty. In order that I 
might know their choice, they named to me Dr. Wotton, who 
had already resided as ambassador with your Majesty, and also 
in France, and who better understood how to approach a prince. 
They hoped that your Majesty would be satisfied with this appoint- 
ment, and they had decided to send a reply to everything I had 
laid before them, begging me to do all 1 could for the observance 
of the old friendship, and to interpret their action in the most 
favourable light, in which their trust in me prompted them to 
hope I would not fail. 

1 took up the above points, and told them that their ambassador 
had certainly gone too far in wishing to discuss and enter into 
dispute with your Majesty on religion, especially as he had had 
no charge to do so from the King, his master, or the Council, and 
above all as your Majesty had warned him to desist and had 
tried every ‘means of stopping him, in spite of which he had 
continued, thus giving still greater offence. For this reason your 
Majesty had naturally been forced, on your side, to defend your 
religion, as being true and catholic. Consequently they would 
do well, and I prayed them, to admonish their ambassador and 
enjoin upon him to be more moderate in his future conferences, 
and above all to refrain from arguing with your Majesty on 
religion or anything else, as he had recently taken upon himself 
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to do, but rather to fulfil such orders as he might receive in accord- 
ance with the King his master’s wishes, and to observe proper 
respect toward your Majesty. If he did so, I felt certaim you 


‘would be satisfied, and it would not be necessary to recall him this 


time. Even though they were entirely resolved to recall him, 
I told them, they might well give me an answer to what I had 
Jaid before them ; and your Majesty would think it very strange 
that they should delay and put it off with the pretext of sending 
this new ambassador, for they could not ignore that they had 
caused the Queen of Hungary to be approached about permission 
for Ambassador Chamberlain to practise the English religion 
in Flanders. Although the Queen had told the Ambassador 
what your Majesty’s intentions were, I said, they had again begged 
me to inform your Majesty of their request, and reasons for 
making it. And as they had recently asked me if I had had no 
reply-from your Majesty, and since then had had a fresh demand 
made by their ambassador, to whom your Majesty had declared 
your intentions as above, it seemed to me that they could not 
neglect to give me some answer. Likewise touching the matter 
concerning the Princess, which had also been opened by them, 
as they had made difficulties about the promise and assurance 
given to your Majesty that the Princess should be allowed to 
practise the old religion, I had already had two conferences 
with them on the subject, and had informed your Majesty of 
what had been said; but I did not see what more arguments 
they could use. As for the ordinances that forbade the old 
religion, which they proposed to use as their main foundation, 
I told them they had made the same objection before granting 
the promise, and therein lay the prerogative and gratification 
conceded to your Majesty and the Princess. Your Majesty still 
requested that, in spite of the said ordinances, they would allow 
her to continue in the ancient faith. As for the friendship that 
their King and they desired, I assured them that your Majesty 
corresponded entirely, out of your cordial affection for the King 
and his country, as you had clearly shown in the past. For my 
part I would not fail to do all I could to preserve the friendship, 
even as your Majesty’s sincere intentions had inspired my actions 
in the past. 

On hearing this, Sire, they held a secret conference and 
deliberation, after which they told me, Dr. Petre acting as spokes- 
man, that in the matter of the petition made by their ambassador, 
and also of my hearing mass, they would leave things as they 
had been before ; but Petre went no further, nor did he mention 
the Princess. However, the Duke of Somerset and Earl of 
Warwick told me they had decided to put off the Princess’ affair* 


* The Council had agreed to temporise, for “the Bishops of Canterbury, 
London, Rochester did conclude, to give licence to sin was sin; to suffer and 
wink at it for a time might be borne, so all haste possible might be used.” 
(Edward’s Journal, 20th March, 1551.) | 

The entry for March 23rd would seem to indicate other reasons besides the 
bishops’ opinion that moved the Council to desist from molesting Mary for the 
moment: ‘‘my subjects lacking their vent in Flanders might put the whole 
realm in danger, the Flemings had cloth enough for a whole year in hand and 
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until Dr. Wotton should go to your Majesty, for princes were in 
the habit of sending special ambassadors, above all on matters 
of importance, as the King of France had recently done to them, 
and they also to the King of France. I said to them that that 
might be done where a newly opened question was concerned, 
but, as this matter had been discussed quite sufficiently, a reply 
was owing, particularly as’ Dr. Wotton would not be ready to 
go very soon. They repeated what they had just said, adding 
that the new ambassador would not delay, and they hoped your 
Majesty would be satisfied with their answer. So, Sire, seeing 
that I could do nothing else, I told them I would inform your 
Majesty, as their minds were made up. And that was the 
end of our conference. 

Their reply, Sire, looks as if they intended to thrust it all 
upon their ambassador in order to palliate and cover their blame 
and excuse themselves to your Majesty ; but if they see a good 
opportunity they may order the said Wotton to broach the 
matter afresh, and try every means of persuading your Majesty. 
As for the Lady Mary, as far as I can see and hear, they will 
make mighty efforts to distract your Majesty’s good intentions with 
the best arguments and reasons they can devise. They will put 
forward the general ordinances of the realm, the trouble, scandal, 
confusion and rebellions of which they, in reality, are the guilty 
authors ; and if anything untoward happens—which God forbid ! 
—while the Princess continues to observe the old religion, they 
will make of it all the use they can in order to persuade the lady 
that she ought to be satisfied as long as her conscience remains 
unassailed. By this they would mean that she might hear mass 
in secret with one or two of her ladies, and the rest of her household 
observe the new religion, which would be most repugnant and 
contrary to her conscience, and exhibit the strange spectacle 
of two religions being practised in the same house. I have it 
from a good source that, had it not been for the coming of your 
Majesty’s letters, they intended to use her very roughly, keeping 
her here in this town if she refused to conform with the new 
religion, and taking away her servants, especially those whom 
she trusted, in whose place they would have set others of their 
way of thinking; and they would have attempted to excuse 
themselves to your Majesty with the above arguments. It seems 
that their one object is to subject the Princess and make them- 
selves lords of all, taking the mass away from her as soon as 
opportunity shall offer, as they have already prepared to do, 
and forcing her to accept the new religion. 

As their reply is to be made to your Majesty in person, and 
will thus be of greater virtue and efficacy than if made here, it 
seems, subject to your correction, as if they were at last going to 
consent to the Princess’ continued observance (of the old religion), 
and I believe they will do so out of respect for, and desire to please 


were kept far undeg, the danger of the Papists, the 1,500 quintaux of powder 
I had in Flanders, the harngss they had for preparation for the gendarmerie, the 
goods my merchants had there at the woolfleet. (The Council therefore) decreed 
to send our ambassador (Dr. Wotton) to the Emperour. . . .” 
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your Majesty. It might therefore contribute to the lady’s greater 
repose and security if you took this opportunity of demanding 
letters patent of assurance; for these folk are much given to 
changing their rulers now and then, and new men force their 
way in and seize the reins. They are also apt to pay small 
attention to fulfilment of promises, as they are now repudiating 
the promise they formerly made to your Majesty. 

I will now give your Majesty a detailed account of the treat- 
ment the Princess received from the King and Council on this 
her last visit. On her arrival at Court, on March 17th last, to 
salute the King her brother, she was received very simply by 
his Controller, and led by him towards the King, who was awaiting 
her with the entire Council, to the number of twenty-five, in a 
certain gallery. There the King received her kindly enough, 
and the lady, having made all due reverences, offered excuses 
for the delay of her visit beyond the accustomed time because of 
her indisposition, for which the King expressed sorrow, saying 
that God-had sent him health, and to the Princess illness. After 
this they entered into conversation, and the King led her, 
unaccompanied by any of her ladies, into his chamber, where 
she was surrounded by the Councillors. Then the King began 
to say that he desired to remind her of the letters that both he 
and his Council had sent to her. The lady, seeing him stop in 
his speech, replied that it was true. At this the Council came up 
and delivered a harangue on the promise formerly made to your 
Majesty, of which she had made use in her letters, and rejected 
and denied it utterly, declaring that the King no longer intended 
that she should practise the old religion. She replied in the tone 
of her letters in answer to theirs, going over what had happened 
the year before in presence of the King and Council, when there 
had been no discussion at all about the promise, which was 
wholly confessed to have been made, so that everything had 
passed off to the King’s satisfaction. This he admitted, saying 
that then there had been no discussion. Seeing this, the lady 
replied that the Council had written rather sourly to her, over the 
signatures of sixteen or seventeen of their number, to the effect 
that there had been some discussion, and that an express pro- 
hibition against practising the old religion had been intimated 
to her. The King said he knew nothing about that, tor he had 
only taken a share in affairs during the last year. She rejoined 
that, in that case, he had not drawn up the ordinances on the new 
religion. At this they replied and remonstrated that grave 
troubles might arise if she, sister to the King and heiress to the 
Crown, observed the old religion; the ordinances were general, 
without exception of persons, and though a promise exempting 
her from them had been given to please your Majesty and out of 
respect for the lady, it had always been meant to be limited, 
and subject to the King’s and Council’s good pleasure. She 
answered that she believed the promise to have been general, 
and had always so understood it ; and she begged them’ to await 
a reply from your Majesty, whom they ought to respect as a * 
prince and ancient ally, and when they had seen the reply they 
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might do as they thought fit. Seeing that nobody answered this, 
she went on to confess that she was the King’s humble subject 
and sister, and if the ordinances were general she would greatly 
regret any trouble that might come to pass by her fault, but up 
to the present she had given no cause, for she had always prayed 
for the King’s prosperity and the realm’s peace. As they had 
already praised the King’s great knowledge and understanding, 
she had no wish to diminish it, but would pray God that his 
virtues might increase. Nonetheless she turned to the King, 
and said that riper age and experience would teach him 
much more yet, to which he retorted that she also might still 
have something to learn, for no one was too old for that; by 
which he hinted at her religion. She replied that it would be 
very hard for her to change her religion, in which the King, her 
father, had bred her and left her at his death, both because of her 
age and her inclinations and devotion. Here the Councillors inter- 
posed, saying that the late King had changed several points 
before his death and, had he lived longer, would have thrown 
over all the Holy Father’s constitutions and drawn up others 
like those now in force. The lady made no answer except that she 
would not enter into discussion on that point, but wished that 
everything had remained as it was at the time of the King her 
father’s death. 

The Council’s next move was to try to charge the lady with 
some disobedience, calling to witness the late King’s will, in 
accordance with which she ought to obey ordinances and submit 
to the Council's instructions. She replied that she had carefully 
read the said will, and she was bound to obedience only on the 
point of her marriage, on which she had not been disobedjent. 
She added that the late King had ordered two masses to be said 
for him every day, and four obsequies every year, and other 
ceremonies, which yet remained unobserved on their side, They 
answered that they felt themselves bound by the will, and obliged 
to execute its provisions, in so far as they were in no way harmful 
to the King, their master. She said she knew it well, and was 
quite confident that the late King had never ordered anything 
in the least, prejudicial to the King, her brother, because of the 
paternal love he bore him, and it was reasonable to suppose that 
he alone cared more for the good of his kingdom than all the 
members of his Council put together. Unable to swallow this, 
the Earl of Warwick spoke the following words: ‘“ How now, 
my Lady? It seems that‘your Grace is trying to show us in a 
hateful light to the King, our master, without any cause what- 
soever.” She acquitted herself of this by saying that she had 
not come hither to do so, but as they had opened the matter 
and pressed her so hard, she was unwilling to hide or dissemble 
the truth. She then went back to the promise, and told them 
that she had enough confidence in the foresight and discretion 
of the King and hig Council to hope that they would remember 
the ancient and close alliance between your Majesties, and await 
your reply. She added, speaking to the King, that even had 
there been no assurance at all, she would have hoped and trusted 
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that his Majesty, because of the great and boundless goodness 
with which Godin His mercy had endowed him, and also because 
she was his near relative and unworthy sister, would have shown 
her enough respect to allow her to continue in the observance of ~ 
the old religion, and to prevent her from being troubled in any 
way, or set at war with her conscience. And, ending her discourse, 
she told him that in the last resort there were only two things : 
soul and body. Her soul she offered to God, and her body to his 
Majesty’s service, and might it please him to take away her life 
rather than the old religion, in which she desired to live and die. 
At this the King said quickly that he wished for no such sacrifice. 
So then she took leave, and very humbly prayed his Majesty to 
be pleased to excuse her from coming to Court any more on this 
occasion because of her illness, and to give her permission to 
depart, which he did. Moreover, she begged him to give no 
credit to any person who might desire to make him believe evil 
of her, whether about religion or anything else, assuring him 
that she always would remain his Majesty’s humble, obedient 
and unworthy sister. The King said he had never doubted of 
that ; and so, Sire, the lady departed. 

Two days later Secretary Dr. Petre presented himself before 
my Lady, with instructions from the King and Council to request 
her to remain a few days longer in town if her health at all per- 
mitted it; though no particular reason was given. If, he went 
on to say, her health did not permit her to do so, the King gave 
her her choice whether she should go or stay, for it would grieve 
him if this should become the cause of still graver indisposition, 
and he had been greatly distressed to see and hear her present 
state. After some slight excuses, the Princess said that, to 
gratify the King, she would consent to stay as long as it should 
please his Majesty to require of her, and that it gave her the 
greatest pleasure to employ herself in his service, for she would 
set aside her indisposition and every other motive rather than 
fail to obey his commands as far as her conscience would allow 
her, and she always would remain his humble, obedient and 
unworthy sister. Dr. Petre then said that the King and Council, 
on their side, returned her the most cordial affection. The 
Councillors would always be ready to render her any service, 
general or particular, in their power, as some test might hereafter 
show, for she was the second person in the kingdom, and her 
virtues deserved no other treatment. He added, however, as if 
by the King’s and Council's orders, that he desired to remind her 
of what had happened recently between the King and Council 
and herself, asking her if she had not yet changed her mind, and 
repeating the old demands that she should cease observing her 
religion as contrary to the true one, and to the ordinances and 
statutes of the realm, which the King intended to have inviolably 
obeyed by every one; in which speech Dr. Petre used many 
exhortations and inducements to move her from her fidelity. 
The Princess replied that her ilmess—for, as he could see, she 
was in bed—-made her pray to be excused from making a long 
reply. She thanked the’ Councillors for their good will, and 
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they should always find her equally ready to do anything she 
could for them; but as for the other point, he already knew 
what had happened, and the attitude she had adopted in presence 
of the King and Council. She then repeated part of the above 
arguments, and said she placed great trust in the King that he 
would not molest her, out of consideration for the assurance that 
had been given to your Majesty, and because she was so near 
a relative and of the same blood as the King, but would let her 
observe the old religion as she had done in the past. To conclude, 
she took up again this point, and desired him to report it : that 
she would remain constant, for there were two things only, the 
soul and the body, and she would offer her soul to God, and her 
body in humble service of his Majesty, her brother. She preferred 
that the King and Council should take away her life rather than 
the practice of the old religion, in which she wax resolved to live 
and die, though she trusted she might remain a very humble and 
obedient subject, and unworthy sister, to the King. = After 
this, Sire, Dr. Petre departed without uttering any further 
reply. The lady remained several days longer in town, 
though the King sent word to her that she might leave when- 
ever she pleased. 

On the last day but one of March, I received your Majesty’s 
letters of the 17th of that month. I will have their contents 
made known to the Princess, as your Majesty enjoins upon me; 
and in all things else will be guided by them. 

It is said that Dr. Wotton will leave England to go and reside 
with your Majesty within ten or twelve days, 

London, 6 April, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. - 


April 9. Apvicus sent by Jenan ScHEYFVE. 
ah, The Bishop of Rochester (Ponet), formerly chaplain to the 
K.19. Archbishop of Canterbury, who is more of an astrologer than a 
theologian, is now Bishop of Winchester ; but the King has taken 
over all the temporalities, castles, towns and manors, and has only 
left the tithes and personal rights, which come to some 300 pounds 
sterling, instead of 3,000 pounds that the bishopric was worth 
before. The castles and lands have already been distributed 
among some of the Lords of the Council. 

A certain English preacher called Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
was accused a few days ago by the Bishop of London of being 
an anabaptist, and having preached that bishops ought not to 
wear rochets because the Apostles had not done so. Hooper 
was taken prisoner, but was immediately afterwards released, 
and had the rochet put upon him, in which he preached before 
the King and Council, revoking what he had recently taught, 
and confessing that he had fallen into error and disobedience. 
The German Church, as they call it here, of which & Lasco is 
head and superintendent, grows from day to day, and the Gallican 
Church has joined it. ‘Together they have published a confession 
which they call the Christian doctrine and Apostolic faith, and 
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on it is based the foreigners’ Church, which has been founded in 
London by the King’s and Council’s permission. 

The English still make no sign of intending to abandon the 
new religion. On the contrary, they have lately put several 
doctors into prison, among whom is the vicar or suffragan of the 
old Bishop of Winchester (Gardiner), who had been so bold as 
to defend and maintain his master’s cause. Others had preached 
against Peter Martyr’s doctrine, and still others had heard mass, 
though the ordinances do not yet go so far as (to make a crime 
of) that. Still it is thought that they will soon hold a general 
inquisition to assail the Catholics and all those who hold by the 
old religion ; and some are already preaching that, according to 
human and divine law and all good government, those who 
practise and observe the old religion could and ought to be 
punished in most exemplary manner, and even with the last 
penalty, as it is a thing contrary to the ordinances and statutes 
of the realm. 

There is a rumour here that the Holy Father, whom the English 
call the Great Bishop of Rome (Grand Evéque), is going to send a 
legate hither, and that the Emperor will do the same. Some, also, 
speak of the King of France as if he were going to summon them 
to a General Council, though others say that the said King does not 
intend to do so, However, the Councillors and their Bishops 
were greatly perplexed about it. It seems that lately other 
tidings have been received, and that the Council is to be put off 
for some time yet, at which the English are a little relieved. 
Some of their spiritual guides are preaching that the King of 
England is Pope and Emperor in his kingdom, that he has nothing 
to do with foreigners, that he may send to the Council if he chooses 
to do so, but that Englishmen ought to put their trust in God 
alone, for the Council will only serve to bring the Pope and 
Popery into England. It is nonetheless probable that they 
have been invited and urged to attend it, and in such a manner 
that they will not refuse ; but they will have little to do there, 
because the chief heretics who might appear at the Council are 
foreigners, and it is probable that the English will not consent 
to leave the glory to them, or that they (the foreign doctors) 
will not adventure themselves. People are beginning to whisper 
here that the Duke of Somerset would not object to abandoning 
the new religion and taking up the old again, though it was he 
who introduced the new; and that certain other Councillors are 
of the same opinion, only nobody dares unmask as yet. One hears 
that, a month ago, the Duke and my Lord of Warwick fell into 
a dispute in open Council, but the matter was soon calmed down. 
This gossip is not to be taken too seriously, for everyone is ready 
tosay anything he imagines may work out to his advantage. They 
also say that, a little before this difference arose, a certain gentle- 
man of the Duke’s household said to someone else at Court that 
his master was better qualified to govern than Warwick and, 
besides, ought to be preferted to him because he was the King’s 
uncle. For this reason, and with the pretext that he would 
not allow anyone to try to make trouble between himself and 
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the Duke, as they were such good friends and allies, Warwick 
had the gentleman put in prison, which displeased the Duke of 
Somerset, though he dissembled his feelings. 

My Lord of Arundel, who was formerly of the Council, has 
been deprived of his office because he refused to consent to: the 
Duke of Somerset’s release from prison and general reinstatement, 
on the grounds that he had solemnly been published and declared 
to be a traitor to the King. Arundel has, however, obtained the 
King’s pardon, who has remitted the payment of 8,000 crowns 
of a fine to which he had been condemned, But it seems that 
he has excused himself from becoming a member of the Council 
again. My Lord of Westmorland, a young lord of the North 
Country, has been appointed to the Council. 

The men-of-war that the English were fitting out the other day 
have already put out to sea, and have been sent’ to seven or 
eight ports, whence it is said they will make for Ireland if need 
arises. Another seven or eight ships will steer northwards, 
and five or six will be left in the Thames. ° Some of those that 
were going north were laden with great store of shot, powder, 
spades and barrows; and it seems that they intend to put up 
a fort or bulwark, some say in Ireland, which they have long 
meant to do. Others say it will be at Hull, or somewhere there- 
abouts in the North Country, as that part is rather exposed 
and the French might fall upon it, especially as it is near Scotland, 
and the French might take it into their heads to attempt some 
exploit there, hoping to find support among those who stand 
by the old religion. 

The Marquis of Dorset, who has been appointed the King’s 
lieutenant in the North Country, set out in that direction a*short 
time ago with 80 horse, and my Lords of Westmorland and Grey, 
who was captain of Boulogne, have done the same, and have 
taken up their quarters there. Some say it is because of the 
French, others that they are going to surround, or at least keep 
an eye on, my Lords Derby and Shrewsbury, who have noticed 
that the preparations made against France are really intended 
for use against them; but these preparations have failed (to 
intimidate them), so that the Council are moved to take 
precautions, especially on account of the peasants, who are said 
to be pricking up their ears once more, which might easily cause 
great mischief in this country. 

My Lord Cobham, who has been given the command in Treland, 
is still here, and it seems that their ardour for this expedition 
is cooled, though they still say that all the German miners are 
to be sent thither. It is believed that secret orders have been 
issued to all’ the captains to hold themselves in readiness for 
service, but no man of them knows what he will be called upon 
to do. The foot-soldiers will be raised here in the country, and 
every one will have to supply some, and it is all in order not to 
let it be seen that* they are afraid of the French for the above 
reasons. 

The French ambassador is not often with the Council or my 
Lord of Warwick at present, and it looks as if their negotiations, 
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formerly so frequent, were rarer. On March 20th, Mr. Pickering 
returned from France, and the news were kept secret for three 
of four days. One hears on good authority that he did not bring 
back very good news, and that the Council fear the King of 
France may make war on them again; though no details have 
yet been discovered. They say that Pickering is to go back 
again to stay as ambassador, for Mason is about to come home. 

They are saying here now that the King of France has taken 
away the troops he had on board the galleys at the Havre, and 
also on board some of his galleons, and has sent them by land 
to Marseilles; and that the Emperor is having troops massed 
in Spain, and already has a large number ready. The English 
seem to be overjoyed about this, especially about the rumour, 
which they believe, that the Duke of Castro (Octavio Farnese) 
has handed over Parma to the French ; for they hope that this 
may bring the Emperor and King of France to blows once more, 
which would mean their salvation from two perils. They also 
say that the Turk is coming down with a great force, and the 
King of France has an undertaking with him. 

The Lady Mary, Princess of England, on her way to London 
to visit the King, her brother, was accompanied by about 400 
horse, as well of her own people as other Englishmen; but no 
one from the King’s Court came out to mect her. The people 
ran five or six miles out of town and were marvellously overjoyed 
to see her, showing clearly how much they love her. All the 
streets through which she passed were so crowded that it was 
difficult to move in them. 

For the last few days no one has talked about anything here 
except the confiscation of metal and ammunition made a short 
time ago at Antwerp, and the Council have been much exercised 
about it. At first it was said that they intended to demand 
restitution on the ground that all the property belonged to the 
King, hoping that the Emperor would reconsider it, as the con- 
fiscation was a serious matter, Since then they have changed 
their minds, and say that the whole does not amount to more 
than 4,000 or 5,000 pounds stirling, so that they do not care 
to do anything about it, especially as it has been discovered 
that the persons principally concerned are Mr. (Sir John) York, 
master of the Irish mint (sic), and some other English merchants, 
who have been sorely frightened and distressed about it, but have 
had small sympathy from the people, who say Mr. York deserves 
it, because he is to blame for the bad money now current in 
England. It seems that all is over now, and that they have 
recouped themselves out of certain very profitable licences they 
have obtained from the King to export leather and other goods out 
of the realm. They say that Mr. York was trying to get together 
a great quantity of coin and metal abroad (in Flanders) out of 
which he intended to make a profit because of the different rate of 
exchange ; and for this reason wérk had been stopped in the 
imint, in order that the profit might be as large as possible. 

It seems that they are still trying to import coin, metal, some 
quantity of armour to outfit 400 or 500 horse, and some 
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ammunition. They say that the armour and ammunition seized 
at Antwerp belonged to my Lords of Somerset, Warwick, the 
Privy Seal, the Admiral, Paget and Cobham, and that a good 
deal more was to have gone the same way. The man who 
represents the Fuggers here is often with Warwick, which looks 
as if they were again intending to undertake some exploit, and 
the Fuggers were going to supply them with money. 

All the foreigners in London are being enrolled; and it is 
said that they are going to publish an ordinance which shall 
prohibit all artisans and mechanics from selling their goods unless 
they are naturalised, which will cost each one about four pounds 
stirling, to the King’s profit. Others say that all foreigners 
who have arrived during the last year are to be expelled, to 
satisfy the people, who say that they have brought about the 
dearness of food and lodging which is menacing much trouble ; 
and they cannot but perceive that the aliens’ numbers swell from 
day to day, and that they are the dregs of foreign subjects and 
heretics. It is said that the German, Musculus (sic),* has been 
called: to come hither and succeed Bucer. 

Several ships have arrived here, laden with wheat and corn, 
from Holland, and it seems that more are to come yet with 
goods up to 10,000 or 12,000 lasts,t which have been bought by the 
city of London, to be delivered during May. There is great lack 
of corn and other provisions throughout the kingdom. 

M. de Lansac has returned from France, arriving here on 
April 2nd, and the day after his arrival came Mr. Erskine, Scottish 
ambassador. On the 5th of this month they were received by 
the King and Council and much caressed. Lansac presented 
to the King certain books translated from Latin into Erench, 
and portraits of the King and Queen of France, and of their 
daughter. Afterwards M. de Lansac and the French ambassador 
held a conference with the Council that lasted about two hours, 
after which Mr. Erskine was summoned, and they conferred 
together for an hour. When the Council rose the French 
ambassador talked a great while with my Lord of Warwick, and 
Lansac with my Lord of Somerset, and then they all went out 
together. 

As for what they negotiated, different stories are being told. 
Some say that the boundary question is being aired once more, 
particularly the frontier between England and Scotland, and that 
it has been decided that the frontier shall immediately be traced 
and settled, in order to avoid all disputes and enable the people 
on both sides to rest secure. Therefore M. de Lansac and 
Mr. Erskine, who left for Scotland on the 7th of this month, 
are to meet-certain English commissioners{ on the spot to settle 

* { have failed to find any German reformer with a name even “remotely 
approaching Musculus. It is conceivable that it may be a scribe’s mistake for 
Melancthon, or even Micronius, whose names were mentioned in this connection 
at the time. 

t The Jast is variously estimated at 4,000. and two tons. 

{ These commissioners’ names are given in Hdward’s Journal : The Bishop of 
Lichfield (Sampson) or the Bishop of Norwich (Thirlby), Sir Robert Bowes, 


Sun Heonard) Beckwith and Sir Thomas Chaloner. See also Calendar, Scotland, 
ol. I. 
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the boundary. Others affirm that Lansac’s return indicates 
something of importance, and that he would not have come 
back had it not been for some urgent reason, which they believe 
to be connected with proposals for a closer alliance. Though 
Lansac may have gone to Scotland on the boundary question 
or some other mission, they think that when he returns some 
decision will be taken on what he laid before the Council the 
other day. It really looks as if there were something beyond 
the boundary question, as Lansac was in conference with the 
Council for two hours before Erskine was called in. A few persons 
are of opinion that these gentlemen have gone to Scotland to 
induce that country to consent to a union with England and, 
in order to proceed with proper order, have demanded a pass- 
port for the Queen Dowager. This would mean that the French 
have consented to hand over the forts they hold in Scotland, in 
exchange for which they will receive Ham, Guines and Calais. 
It is thought, however, that even were this true, and even 
if the Scots nobles were already won over, the people would 
not consent because of religion and other reasons, and, on the 
other hand, the English well know the importance of their out- 
posts on the Continent, and will always be suspicious as long 
as they are unable to marry the little Queen of Scots to the King of 
England with Scotland’s consent, and get her into their hands. 
Some say that when Lansac has returned from Scotland, he will 
soon come back as ambassador to replace the present one. 

The English King-of-Arms* was knighted ten days ago, and 
it is believed he is to go with another gentleman to France to 
present the order of the Garter to the King. 

On the 7th and 8th of this month the King of England mounted 
his horse in full armour, rode two or three miles each time, and 
also charged the target to exercise and show himself to the people. 

Cipher, French. . 


April 9. Junan ScuEyrve to the Emprror’s Councit. 


fence ath, My Lords: On the 17th of March last I received two letters 
#.19, from your Lordships, one dated February 27th, and the other 
March 8th, and with them certain notes. “One of these was sent 
by the Scottish Government to the King of France, and the 
other by Ambassador Bassefontaine to President St. Mauris, 
by express orders of the King his master, to show that the 
Mancuvres imputed to the Scots were really the work of the 
English, and even of the King of England’s ministers, such as 

the Admiral, and the Earl of Bothwell, a renegade Scot. 
My Lords, in obedience to the said letters of February 27th, 
I went to see the Council and exposed to them, by the Emperor’s 
express commands and in the Admiral’s presence, that his Majesty 
had been informed that the Admiral and Earl of Bothwell had 
outfitted and manned a war-ship, putting on her as captain one 
John Edmonstone, another exiled Scot and relative of the Earl, 


* This is probably Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter King of Arms, who accompanied 
the Marquis of Northampton to France shortly ufterwards. 
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together with several more renegade Scotsmen and some English- 
men, to pillage the Emperor’s subjects. This was a strange 
and unseemly proceeding, and his Majesty supposed the King 
and Council must have winked at it. His Majesty now heard 
that Edmonstone had been caught and imprisoned, and demanded 
prompt restitution to his subjects of all the property stolen 
from them by these pirates. He would leave it to the Council 
to decide what punishment ought to be inflicted upon those who 
had practised piracy against the English ordinances, and hoped 
they would so order matters that in the future such happenings 
might not occur, for they could not ignore how important it was. 
When the Councillors had listened to the above very patiently, 
the Admiral said in an injured tone that he had never had any 
secret understanding with Edmonstone. As they had ordered 
Edmonstone to be apprehended, and he had been pronounced 
guilty and was soon to be hanged, it was quite evident that the 
said Edmonstone’s affair concerned him not at all. As for the 
goods of his Majesty’s pillaged subjects, he knew nothing about 
them, for nought had been found on board Edmonstone’s vessel 
save a little wax belonging to some Englishmen. He would 
much like to ask me who could have made such a report, for he 
who had originated it ought to be made responsible. replied, my 
Lords, that [had heard of Edmonstone’s capture along with several 
other pirates, for he could hardly have sailed the seas alone, and I 
hoped he would be rewarded as his villainy deserved, unless he 
should obtain a pardon from the King’s Majesty. At this the 
Earl of Warwick and the Admiral said quickly that justice should 
take its course, and the man should be executed without fail. 
Then I went on to say that the King of France, having heard 
that certain Scotsmen were indulging in piracy, immediately 
wrote to the Regent about it, so that he might fall upon them 
and punish them in an exemplary manner. The Regent, seeing 
that some blame attached to him, and that he might be 
accused, could not fail to justify himself in the King’s eyes by 
telling him what he had heard and assuring him, moreover, 
that he would be so vigilant that no pirates should be found off 
the Scottish coast, and would have the last treaty of peace 
between the Scots and his Majesty most strictly observed. And 
as the Admiral had said that nothing but a little wax had been 
found on board Edmonstone’s ship, and that English property, 
I told him I was greatly surprised, for I believed Edmonstone 
had been very careful not to interfere with English subjects, 
and I had heard that Edmonstone had borne himself right 
valiantly at sea with the 100-ton vessel he .commanded, adding 
that if the Admiral were pleased to look over his inventory he 
might possibly find something besides. My Lord of Somerset, 
hearing this, said smiling: ‘‘ My Lord Admiral, the ambassador 
says that you ought to look at your inventory, for you would 
find something, more in it.” However, the Admiral persisted 
that he knew of notling more. 

Later, my Lords, after this conference, I went again to the 
Council and asked the Admiral if he had not yet looked over 
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his inventory. He failed not to reply as he had before, saying 
that he felt deeply wounded in his honour, and that it was 
dishonourable to cast blame so lightly on people. He would be 
sorry to learn that the King, his master, had such servants, and 
he was made of different stuff. He hoped to acquit himself in 
his office as well as another of his rank, with other similar talk. 
As he advanced so far, I told him that all I had declared and. 
recited the other day had been by his Majesty’s express com- 
mands, who had received information to that effect from Scotland 
and France. His Majesty did not wish to maintain that it was 
true, but only to declare that he had been informed, in order 
that due action might be taken. Still, I wished him to know 
that I had heard Edmonstone had declared that the Admiral 
had taken from him his ship and plundered property, and 200 
pounds sterling in cash besides. 1 went so far as to say to him, 
as if on my own account, and especially because he was making 
shift to clear himself, that quite notoriously some Scottish and 
English pirates had been caught a few days before, and their ships, 
on board which booty belonging to the Emperor’s subjects, such as 
wine, herring and other provisions were found, had immediately 
been taken into London. There, in order that nothing should 
become known, the ships had been kept closed to all comers 
by day, but by night, and secretly, the goods had been taken 
out. And, in order to confirm this, I told him that the very 
Englishmen who had unloaded the goods said openly that they 
had been stolen from Flemings. He answered sharply that 
what I said could never be proved. I rejoined that I knew well 
enough I could never get the said Englishmen to turn evidence, 
for they would take good care not to bear witness against him, 
but I would prove it by my secretary and other of the Emperor’s 
subjects who had no personal interest in the affair ; and I knew, 
besides, who had bought the goods, and how much they had 
paid for them. Seeing I knew all the details, he could find 
nothing to answer, but stuck to it that he knew nothing, and 
that, if any prizes had been brought into England, it must 
be the officers’ doing, though he was quite ignorant of anything 
of the sort. I told him it was reasonable to suppose that a 
master knew how his servants conducted themselves, especially 
in cases, like the present one, in which the master was directly 
responsible. The future would show the truth, but I added 
that I wished to remind the Council of what I had laid before 
them the other day concerning five or six Scotsmen who had 
plundered the Emperor’s subjects while negotiations for a treaty 
between his Majesty and the Scots were in progress. ‘These 
subjects of his Majesty had presented themselves before the 
Admiral, and the Scotsmen, who were also present, had main- 
tained that the Admiral had taken from them everything they 
had in their possession, vessels, prizes, money, provisions and 
even their clothes, seizing it all as canfiscated, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Scots had been ready to have prompt restitution 
made to his Majesty’s subjects because the prizes had been 
unlawfully come by during the treaty negotiations, though I 
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absolved the Scotsmen of guilt as they had not known it. The 
Admiral replied that the Scots might’ say what they liked, but 
he knew nothing about any such property. He only owned 
that there were certain moneys proceeding from the sale of 
some prizes, but said that, as soon as it could be proved that the 
goods in question were really his Majesty’s subjects’ property, 
the money should immediately be restored to them. I said that 
the Council had already given me the same assurances before 
the sale had taken place, but when the proofs had been exhibited 
nothing had been done and their promise remained fruitless, as 
the affair had been sent before the Admiralty Court: a thing 
contrary to all justice and equity. They repeated that it was 
perfectly reasonable to send such matters to the Admiralty 
Court, which had been constituted for no other purpose, and 
good and prompt justice was rendered there. I told them that 
it worked out otherwise in practice, and as for promptness, I had 
never seen anything approaching it, for since my arrival I had 
not heard of one single sentence being given, in spite of all my 
solicitations and remonstrances. Worse still, the Admiralty 
Court did not attempt to have any of its decisions put into 
execution. They answered that they would see to it that good 
and prompt justice should be administered on all sides, and that 
his Majesty’s subjects should have no cause for complaint ; and 
this was all I was able to get out of them. 

When I had taken leave, my Lords, and was about to go from 
the Council, the Earl of Warwick and the Admiral came up to 
me, and the Earl, drawing me aside, said that the Edmonstone 
business touched the Admiral’s honour very nearly. In order to 
clear up the matter, the Admiral asked that the person who had 
given me the information about the 200 pounds might be con- 
fronted with Edmonstone the next day before the Council in my 
secretary’s presence, and the Admiral would then justify himself, 
for he was certain that Edmonstone would not repeat his 
assertions. I replied that Edmonstone had not told me that the 
Admiral had made any profit out of the booty, for that, as I had 
already declared to them, came from another source. However, 
to be brief, I consented to their request, only remarking that 
Edmonstone might be overawed on finding himself before such 
an assembly. 

The next day, Secretary Sellinger came to see me in obedience, 
he said, to the Admiral’s orders. The Admiral was of opinion 
that it would be better-not to trouble the Council, and to have 
Captain Edmonstone cross-examined in prison, and begged me 
to send my man, in order that he might hear all that should 
be said, and give me a trustworthy account of it. Among other 
things, Sellinger was at: pains to unfold something of Edmonstone’s 
life to me, as if of his own accord, and told me that he was a 
bad man, who ought not to be believed, especially when he 
attempted to besmirch the Admiral’s honour and attack his 
integrity, for the Adniiral was not that sort of person at all. 
I told him that the principal information I had on the subject 
came, not from Edmonstone, but from Scotland and France, 
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though it was true that he had formerly confessed to one Martin 
Scaris, a subject of the Emperor who had spoken to him about 
property belonging to his master, that the Admiral had stripped 
him of it all, and 200 pounds sterling besides, so he had nothing 
left with which to satisfy his Majesty’s subjects. As Edmonstone 
was the man he had described him to be, I was amazed that they 
had not punished him sooner, and would like to know for what 
reason they had entertained and supported him so long, well 
knowing, as they did, that he was a renegade Scot. And as 
Edmonstone was of that feather, he might possibly forswear 
and take back his former confession out of hope of obtaining the 
King’s pardon ; by which I meant to intimate that Edmonstone 
might have received some hint. To this Sellinger only answered 
that Edmonstone had left Scotland because of certain mis- 
demeanours, but he did not know he was a renegade. In order 
to comply with the Admiral’s demands, I sent my man and 
Martin Scaris with Sellinger; and when they saw Edmonstone, 
Sellinger examined him. It seems from what my man told me 
that Edmonstone may well have been primed with his answer, . 
but wishing to do the thing in style he showed great astonishment 
at this sudden cross-examination, and at once fell to denying, 
with most outrageous oaths, the above-mentioned points. He 
confessed in a general way that he had said the King had taken 
his ship with all there was in it, namely, a small quantity of wax 
and a certain number of bonnets, of which the bonnets belonged 
to the French, and the wax to a Spaniard (in this his account is 
at variance with the Admiral’s), and that he had had no other 
pepeny on board. He added that, at the time of his capture 

e had had no money at all, from which he reached the conclusion 
that it was not likely that he could have spoken to anyone about 
the 200 pounds. Besides, on his last voyage he had only been 
three months at sea, and had had no secret aid nor favour from 
anyone; though he confessed that a certain Englishman of 
Calais, whose name he did not mention, had given the treasurer 
of that place securities for the purchase of his ship. This he had 
done out of gratitude for some favour Edmonstone had shown 
him when he was his prisoner during the recent wars ; and with 
this Edmonstone dropped a hint that the English well knew 
what use they intended to put him to, about which Sellinger 
was not best pleased. But though Martin recalled several details 
and circumstances of the story he had told, such as that 
Edmonstone had said he would not mind signing it were it not 
for his fear of the Admiral, and desire of avoiding his displeasure 
with the hope of obtaining the King’s pardon, Edmonstone 
stuck to it stoutly that he had never made any such confession. 
And so they went away, Sellinger praying my man to report 
what he had heard to me, for Edmonstone’s denial might certainly 
be taken to clear the Admiral. 

The Scottish and English pirates captured were 75 in number, 
and of these 40 have been condémned to the last penalty. Before 
judgment was pronounced some ten Englishmen were released— 
though not immediately after their capture—and with them 
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five Scots; and these Scots and Englishmen, as one hears, paid 
1,600 crowns, all in good mone » for their deliverance. It is 
hard to believe that the sentence will be executed, for it is more 
likely that several will be pardoned. The more innocent ones 
may have to suffer, though, as they have already been sentenced, 
and time is passing. The rest may perhaps be employed 
on board the English ships ; and as for Edmonstone, I do not at 
all believe he will suffer, for he is well thought of and personally 
brave ; unless they think it necessary to make a demonstration 
to prove that he had nothing to do'with the Admiral. 

As for the treatment meted out to the Emperor’s subjects 
here, «whose goods and merchandise are examined on arrival in, 
and departure from, England, I have held communication with 
several of the subjects here resident. For greater security they 
have given it all in writing, and signed, and I am sending their 
declaration* with these letters, so that your Lordships may be 
informed of how the examination is being conducted. In ‘con- 
firmation of the same, the ordinances published here during the 
last five months, of which I have sent copies to the Queen (Dowager 
of Hungary) may also be cited, 

London, 9 April, 1551, 

Copy or duplicate. Cipher. French, 


The Counct of SrarE to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


We have received the letter your Majesty was pleased to 
write to us on the 3rd instant, commanding us to choose a com- 
petent person to be sent to Scotland, to take the ratification of 
the recent treaty of peace without further delay, although the 


As for the first point, Madam, M. Matthew Strick -appears 
to us to be a suitable person, for he was sent to Scotland not 
long ago. We have broached the matter to him, and he declares 
himself willing to undertake the journey in his Majesty’s service, 
and that he will be ready to depart whenever he receives notice. 

We are awaiting the arrival of Gaspar Schetz, with whom, 
in the Treasurer’st presence, we shall discuss the second appoint- 
ment. Schetz will be able to give us good advice, for he often has 
business in Scotland and knows the merchants who trade there ; 
so, Madam, we will hasten the matter as much as possible. 

We will also see to sending the ratification as soon as it arrives 
here ; but in the meantime we think it our duty to inform your 
Majesty of certain difficulties that haye struck us, together with 
our views as to how they may be avoided, in order that your 
Majesty, having heard the facts, may send us your orders. It 
was agreed by the recent treaty that the ratifications of both 
parties should be given in the town of Antwerp before the first 
of May next; and this stipulation was introduced in order to 


* No enclosures are now to be found with this letter. 
f Laurens Longin, Treasurer-General in the Low Countries. 
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preserve the prestige and dignity of his Imperial Majesty. But 
if we send the ratification to Scotland, we shall be doing more 
than the treaty binds us to do. Another consideration is that 
the Scottish ratification ought to be delivered here before we 
give ours, as his Majesty's dignity requires, in order that we may 
see whether it is drawn up in due form according to the terms 
agreed upon, and whether the Scottish Estates have sworn to 
accept and observe the treaty, and all in proper form. We 
also suppose the Regent and Council of Scotland will wish to 
see our ratification before they grant theirs. Two difficulties 
may arise out of this situation: first, it may become necessary 
for both parties to send their ratifications in order to find out 
whether they are correctly drawn up, which would mean delay 
and expense, for the distances are great; secondly, there may 
be a dispute as to who should grant the ratification first, though 
there is no reason why his Imperial Majesty should begin. And 
yet another difficulty might crop up if we granted ours first and 
sent it to Scotland: the Scots might keep back theirs if they 
wished to cheat us, though we do not consider this likely in the 
face of the desire they showed to conclude peace. Still, there 
would be no risk whatever if we could obtain their ratification 
first. And in this connexion Ambassador Bassefontaine has 
suggested to us that the person we send to Scotland might receive 
their ratification in that country ; but, subject to your Majesty’s 
correction, we do not think that ought to be consented to, because 
of his Imperial Majesty’s dignity and prestige. As we have 
already said, however, all these difficulties might be avoided 
were the Scottish ratification to be sent hither as the treaty 
provides, and were Strick merely to be sent to assist at the Scots 
Estates’ swearing of the treaty ; though we only write this to your 
Majesty as a suggestion. 

As we suppose the Emperor and your Majesty have some good 
reasons for wishing to despatch the ratification at once, we have 
drawn up the instructions for Strick that you will see from the 
copy, in case you still desire to send him, in spite of the con- 
siderations set forth above. It seems to us that much trouble 
might be avoided by his going at once to the Regent, as soon as 
he arrives in Scotland, telling him he has brought the ratification, 
and showing him a copy of it in order that the Regent may con- 
vince himself that it is satisfactory, though without banding over 
the original. This he might keep until we have seen the Scots’ 
ratification, and he hears we have had it handed over to us; and 
he had better not stir from Scotland until he receives your 
Majesty’s letter telling him to do so. This and more your 
Majesty will see in the instructions, which you will be pleased to 
have examined and alter in any way that may be advisable. 
We implore you to take our suggestions in good part, for they 
are only intended to elucidate the affair. Strick shall be kept 
ready to go as soon as the ratification and your Majesty’s orders 
arrive, which we beg may- be sdon, for the limit within which 
the treaty ought to be ratified soon expires; though we do not 
suppose the Scots will insist on exact punctuality. 
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The members of the Emperor’s Council of State. 
Brussels, 14 April, 1551, 
Original. French. 


The Bisuor or Arras to Vicrius pE ZwIcuEM.* 


Dandino, who has been sent by the Pope on the affairs of the 
Council (of Trent), Parma and other matters, arrived here 
yesterday, and has left me no time to reply to yours of the 5th 
instant. But I hope to be able to do so this week, and to send the 
ratification for Scotland, drawn up in due form, to the State 
Council, to whose letters I will also reply if I can. In 
the meantime I wish to write you these two words to excuse and 
recall myself to your good memory, and I am sending back to 
you what you wrote to me about the persons who might be sent 
to the Council (of Trent); for the Emperor, after talking the 
matter over with the Queen, decided to entrust it to her care. 
I beg you therefore to sce that a decision be arrived at soon, 
for as you know time is passing, the Pope is determined to hold 
to the day already named, Legate Crescenzio ig already on the 
way, and Bishop Perchius is to leave in two or three days to 
assist him. 

Augsburg, 14 April, 1551. 

Signed. French. 


Smion Rewarp to the EmrPeror. 


(Lxtract.) 

Sire: I have had confirmation of the fact that the King has 
Some great piece of business on hand, which he is treating in 
the place to which he has withdrawn himself, though I have 
heard no details, except that he is waiting for news of Sipiéres, 
that Baptistet is in charge of five Germans who have spoken to 
the King during the last few days, and that since the arrival at 
Court of Admiral Annebault the question of sending secret help 
to the Irish has been discussed. ‘Two Irish gentlemen here at 
Court have solicited the King’s help for Ireland against the 
King of England. The King has heard that ten thousand men 
under the command of my Lord Cobham, Captain of Calais, 
are about to be sent to Ireland by the King of England; and it 
is asserted that the Irish trust to the King of France’s promises, 
and that they have been provided already with new weapons, 
such as they have not had before. ste 

Amboise, 16 April, 1551, 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


The Empror’s Repiy to the BisHor or Imoua. 

His Majesty has already received many proofs of the tender 
affection his “Holiness bears him, a sentiment not undeserved 
by his Majesty’s awn attachment to that Pontiff, but he has been 





* With M. de Saint Mauris, President of the Emperor’s Council of State. 
t Perhaps this person is the German captain referred to in the preceding 
volume as Baptiste Ferante. 
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particularly touched by the words spoken to him by the Bishop of 
Imola. He keenly hopes circumstances may sometime permit 
him and his Holiness to meet and discuss at their ease the 
questions now pending; but in the meantime he is very glad 
his Holiness has chosen the Bishop of Imola, to impart to him 
his intentions, and place him in a position to treat affairs with 
full confidence. His Majesty has always had a very high opinion 
of this prelate’s merit.* He knows what good reasons his 
Holiness has for reposing his trust in him, and supposes the same 
considerations induced his Holiness to send him on this mission, in 
spite of the fact that he will be sorely missed in Rome. 

His Majesty values his Holiness’ friendship and goodwill 
above all other things in this world, and believes he merits them 
by the sincerity of his filial love. He most humbly kisses his 
Holiness’ feet, and thanks him for the saintly decision he has 
come to. with regard to the Council. This decision could not be 
wiser, because for the reasons stated by his Holiness and others 
explained here to the Bishop, some mention of which was made 
in his Majesty’s last letter, it would be unsuitable to delay the 
opening of the Council or to refrain from prolonging it beyond 
the limit formerly laid down. 

As for Parma, his Holiness has already done so much for the 
Farnese in recognition of whatever obligations he may have 
had towards Pope Paul, and their ingratitude and insolence 
have risen so high, that the whole world knows what good cause 
he has to be indignant and to desire to punish his thankless, 
disobedient and rebellious vassal. As soon as his Majesty was 
informed of what had occurred, and of Octavio’s insolence, his 
zeal and desire to enable his Holiness to obtain full satisfaction 
at once moved him to order Don Diego de Mendoza, his 
ambassador, to make the offer his Holiness knows of. 

The tone of his Holiness’ and the Bishop of Imola’s conversa- 
tions with Don Diego, and the tenor of recent letters dealing 
with the difficulties his Holiness foresees in punishing Octavio, 
move his Majesty to express his opinion on this occasion, although 
he has no doubt at all that his Holiness’ prudence is great enough 
to enable him to deal with the situation. As the world is in 
the habit of judging the end of things according to their beginning, 
it would be well for his Holiness to inaugurate his Pontificatée 
by showing that he is capable of severity in chastising one 
who has so gravely offended him. Such action is indeed necessary 
to repress the insolence of others and discourage them from 
behaving with similar effrontery. 

Though his Majesty has not failed to realise all the difficulties 
pointed out by his Holiness, yet he considers his Holiness bound, 
by the words he spoke in resentment to the French ambassadors 
and in consistory, to do his utmost to succeed in this course. The 
contrivance put forward by the Cardinals de Tournon and of 





* “Dandino (Bishop of Imola); Sire, is a pernicious individual in whom the 
French put their trust at present, hoping that he may encourage the Pope in 
good-will towards them; and he was consequently well received here.” 
St. Mauris to the Emperor, 1 August, 1548. (Spanish Papers, vol. ix, p. 571.) 
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Ferrara to settle the matter amicably appear to his Majesty to be 
intended to waste time, bewilder his Holiness, cause delay while 
the harvest is being reaped and provisions laid in in Parma, 
so that the settlement may then be repudiated, some arrange- 
ment be made with France, or at least that Octavio may find 
himself in a more favourable position to treat and exact easy 
terms. Nevertheless his Majesty would not refrain from advising 
his Holiness to agree to it, for many reasons, if he should see any 
chance of winning over Octavio and using his prudence to such 
good effect as to induce him to leave Parma and go back to 
Camerino, which would be an excellent thing. It is even probable 
that as Octavio is only holding Parma he will not refuse in his present 
condition, because of the expenses he would have to meet if he 
meant to hold out there against his Holiness and the Emperor, 
What is really needed for the peace of Italy is the return of 
Parma to the Church; and his Majesty would be glad to see it 
accomplished, though he must here state that he means the 
rights and claims of the Empire to be reserved, merely in order 
that it may never, in the future, be advanced that the Empire has 
renounced those claims. The incalculable evil that attends war 
ought to induce his Holiness to regard any step in the direction 
of an agreement as advantageous. Once he has Octavio and his 
brothers at Camerino, he will be able to punish them, and crush 
them if they resist him; for the place is not strong, and its 
position* in the centre of Italy places it in the Pontiff’s hand, 
Besides, it is too far from France to allow the King of that 
country to use it as a means for disturbing the quiet of Ltaly. 

But if, after his Holiness has tried to bring about a peaceful 
solution, Octavio and his brothers still refuse to evacuate Parma 
and hand it over to the Church, his Majesty does not see how it 
would be possible to avoid using force, partly for the reasons 
above stated, and partly because all the difficulties would be 
redoubled if they were to succeed in revictualling Parma. And 
besides, the King of France’s desire to make himself master of 
the place, and the expenses he has offered the Farnese to support, 
show that a conflagration would be lit in Italy. To sum up, his 
Majesty would insist on the advisability of attempting an 
arrangement, and pushing on the negotiations if they go well. 
If not, let it be closely looked to whether any good can come 
by prolonging them, and let the other side’s intentions be tested, 
in order to know what ether course ought to be followed. His 
Majesty will do his best to give wise advice; but as he suspects 
the Farnese will try to temporise in order to revictual Parma, 
he considers it most necessary to be quick and avoid all delay in 
pressing Ocfavio to a solution, so that he may realise his Holiness 
js in earnest. 

It will also be necessary to take great pains to discover the 
Farnese’s plans, and exactly how well Parma is provisioned, in 
order that his Majesty may be informed of these points as well 
as of the progress of the negotiations ; for otherwise he would 


* Camerino lies in the modern province of Macerata, on the road between 
that town and Foligno, 
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find it difficult to judge whether it would be better to proceed 
against Octavio at once, or to leave his punishment for a more 
favourable opportunity. , 

His Holiness must be vigilant in preventing Parma from being 
revictualled while the negotiations are in progress, and its 
inhabitants from getting in the harvest. And whatever terms 
are proposed, let his Holiness chiefly trust in keeping all 
prepared for action, and remain ready to strike at a moment’s 
notice if the other side show they intend to do the same. His 
position will be rendered very favourable by such foresight ; 
for the Farnese are not strong at present. ‘ 

If it is decided to use force, his Majesty will set aside all private 
considerations and allow the claims of close friendship to move 
him to lend his Holiness the sum mentioned by the Pontiff to 
Don Diego de Mendoza, namely, 12,000 crowns,* and also to 
send the help already offered. 

It also seems that it would be well for his Holiness to send 
at once to inform the King of France of his clemént intentions, 
adopted out of consideration for the King, of refraining from 
the severity he has every right to use against a rebellious vassal, 
on condition Octavio will consent to hand over Parma to the 
Church, and thus avoid the trouble that might be caused in 
Italy by his further stay in that town. It would also be wise 
to exhort the King of France to break off the understanding he 
has with Octavio, for he has no reason to interfere between his 
Holiness and his feudatory. This step is necessary in order to 
justify his Holiness, and to show the whole world of how great a 
wrong the King would be guilty were he to persist in sowing 
trouble and jeopardising the authority of the Holy See. 

His Majesty is further of opinion that his Holiness ought to 
urge the King of France to send his prelates to the Council, 
and point out to him how misplaced were the letters he wrote to 
the Bishops about this matter. An opening might be given the 
King to excuse himself, if his Holiness were to say he is convinced 
that the King could not have acted thus except under the 
influence of false information, remarking that the results might 
be exceedingly grave. This attitude will show that his Holiness 
is entirely in the right, and there will always be time to use force 
after efforts to prevent war have been proved of no avail. If 
the King of France remains deaf to reason, his Holiness will 
be able to proceed against him by the means at his disposal. His 
Majesty kisses his Holiness’ feet for the friendship he has shown 
him and the Prince, his son, in the matter of the enfeoffment 
and investiture in case of deprivation. But neither this benefit 
nor any other can force his Majesty t0 disguise his conviction 
that his Holiness ought to do all in his power to avoid giving 
the impression that he has ever departed from the rules of 
moderation and temperance, and strive to make it manifest 
that he has left nothing untried that might persuade the King 


* The sum is mentioned by the Bishop of Arras in his letter of April 21st to 
me Queen Dowager of Hungary as 200,000 crowns. This amount is far more 
likely. 
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of France to adopt a gentler attitude, and that the Farnese have 
not remained rebels out of despair. If every peaceful overture 
is repulsed, and the desired settlement is scen to be impossible, 
there will still be time enough, as has already been said, to revert 
to harsher measures. 

Copy. French. 


The Empzror to Don Diego pz Mrnpoza. 


We have received all your letters down to that of the 10th 
instant. The best we can do is to send you a copy of the reply 
given to Dandino, together with an account of what happened 
at the audience we granted him. You will be careful to conduct 
this affair in conformity with the reply and what you know to 
be our desire; endeavour to do so without causing the Pope 
to change his present mind about leaving the decision to us, 
and if the path now being followed does not lead to the desired 
end, let his Holiness give us full information of the state of affairs, 
and the strength of Parma in munitions and provisions. It is 
our place to decide whether war shall be made or not, and if 
we have to move against the French, which cannot be avoided 
on account of Milan and the tranquillity of Italy if they insist on 
striking root in Parma, it will be well to disarm criticism and 
keep the Pope on our side by preventing him from giving any 
reason for his action other than his desire to punish his vassal. 
So you will grasp the importance of keeping his Holiness incensed 
against the King of France and Octavio by recalling to his mind 
the injuries they have done him, and not ceasing to blacken 
their conduct in order to feed his hatred, that we may use it 
when necessary. 

If, while an arrangement is being negotiated, Octavio ‘makes 
any difficulty about accepting Camerino and wants some further 
amends, you will do your utmost to make him drop that claim 
and rid us of the necessity of shouldering more burthens. 

There has been talk of his Holiness offering some recompense 
to Balduino* in consideration of the fact that he will be deprived 
of the rule of Camerino, which he now enjoys ; but if this point 
is raised again you are to know that it has no real foundation, 
No one can say that the Church is losing anything by an exchange 
in virtue of which she obtains Parma in place of Camerino. We 
prefer that Parma should be in her hands rather than in any 
of her feudatories’, granted that we cannot have the place our- 
selves.t Octavio may well be satisfied with the exchange after 
committing so grave an offence. 

We wish to inform you that the Bishop of Imola (i.e. Dandino) 
said something to the Bishop of Arras about the favour that 
ought to bé shown to the Church in connexion with Piacenza. 
It was answered to him that we were unable to see how the 
Church had anything to complain of, as the place was being held 





* Balduino del Mente, a relative of the Pope, who was then Governor of 
Camerino. bs 

ft The Emperor's attitude had altered since Paul IZI.’s pontificate. See vol. ix, 
Pp- 353-355. 
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in fief just as Octavio held his state, and the same tribute was 
being paid for it; and the Empire’s possession and rights were 
also to be considered. His Holiness ought never to doubt that 
the affection we bore him and our desire to agree to everything 
that might conduce to his tranquillity would cause us to act in 
the wisest manner. If anything is said to you about it, you 
will speak in the same tone, as well about Parma as Piacenza, 
reserving the rights of the Empire. Especially where Parma is 
concerned, you will follow the line indicated in the reply to 
Dandino in order to prevent the real motive of this reservation 
from being suspected. When Dandino took his leave this after- 
noon he said he hoped means would be provided for supplying 
money in case the matter happened to render prompt aid 
necessary. The importance of preventing the revictualling of 
Parma induces us to tell you that, if you judge this aid to be 
required for the success of the undertaking, you are to meet his 
Holiness’ wishes with a letter of exchange on the Spanish half- 
fruits for 50,000 crowns. His Holiness will be able to manage 
with this sum and prepare for action until we have thoroughly 
examined the question and come to a definite decision. And let 
his Holiness be unsparing of information. 

As for what his Holiness said to you about our going to Trent, 
we would much like to be there with him, but as we said to 
Dandino we fear it would be unwise for us to proceed thither at 
present, and that for many reasons. We do not want to send 
up prices at Trent and crowd the place ; and were we to go there 
the French would suspect and assert that our object was to sway 
the Council’s decisions, thus insinuating that the Council was 
not free. Even without considering the Diet and the need our 
states are in of our presence, this journey would bring us no 
honour. If we remain nearer France we shall be able to thwart 
the designs formed in that country, and many other considerations 
unite to induce us to return to the Low Countries. Nonetheless, 
we shall await here the upshot of the events now stirring and his 
Holiness’ reply to this despatch. It will be well to send it off 
promptly, for time will be required for preparations for the Parma 
enterprise. Were it necessary, we might send our final decision 
to his Holiness on receiving the answer. As the reply to Dandino 
will tell you, you will warn his Holiness to arrange matters in 
such a way that he may hurry or delay according to the demands 
of the situation. 

French. Copy of the XVIII century. The original of this 
letter has been searched for in vain at Vienna, Simancas, Brussels 
and Besangon. Printed by Lanz, Correspondenz des Kaisers 
Karl V, Vol. III, but incorrectly dated 1552. 


ADVICES sent by JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


A rumour has recently been going the rounds here, to the 
effect that in the last year or twa, 40,000 or 50,000 foreigners 
have come to England, and that most of them are living in 
London, which has caused the high prices of food and lodgings. 
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Evilly disposed persons have taken advantage of this to assert 
that prices would not go down unless all these foreigners were 
slaughtered ; and the people have rather welcomed the idea. 
The source of this rumour is the German Church, where 1,000 
and more persons have been seen together at one time, and the 
enrollment of foreigners carried out here some time ago also 
contributed, though in truth their number hardly exceeds 4,000 
or 5,000 heads in all. Though at first the English themselves, 
especially people of quality, paid little attention, they have 
since realised that the matter is of consequence, not only touching 
foreigners, but also English merchants and rich burgesses, not 
forgetting the Council, who would not escape, especially my Lord 
of Warwick and Mr. (Sir John) York, master of the Irish mint (sic), 
the two men most bitterly hated by the people. For this reason 
they are keeping vigilant watch in London, and everyone is sore 
perplexed. The King and Council are raising armed bands, 
and hunting in all quarters for horses, armour and ammunition, 
so that it seems the bands will soon be ready to the number of 
700 or 800 horse. The Council have also commanded several 
lords and gentlemen to keep up a number of horse and have 
them ready at a minute’s notice; and it is believed that there 
will be 1,500 or 2,000 in all, besides which certain private 
individuals will have to keep up a number of retainers to serve 
as foot-soldiers, and outfit them as rapidly and secretly as 
possible; some ten, some twenty, forty or fifty, according to 
each gentleman’s station. 

Five or six nights ago a gathering of ruffians and serving-men 
was discovered in London, whose object was to excite the people 
to revolt. Some of them have been caught. At the same time, 
some peasants at different places thirty or forty miles, away 
from London had formed a project to get together a force of 
10,000 or 12,000, finish off all the gentry of the neighbourhood, 
and march to London to the assistance of the people of that 
city. Their plans were given away by one of their ring-leaders, 
so that three or four of them, artisans and mechanics, have been 
arrested and sent up to London, there to be cross-examined 
and made an example of. Several vagabonds, and even some 
captains and disbanded soldiers who had served at Boulogne, 
have been seized lest they join the rabble. It is to be feared 
that these disorders may provoke others, for there are plenty of 
folk ready to rise. Though it is early yet in the season, the 
poverty and want in which they find themselves may drive 
them to outrages, for they are saying openly that they can abide 
privation no longer, and had rather die than live in such plight. 
They are certainly, all of them, very bitter against the Govern- 
ment of the realm, which causes one to fear that things may 
take an ugly turn. God forbid it! The Council are afraid 
that my Lords of Derby and Shrewsbury, who are powerful 
and popular, not only with the people, but secretly with many 
prominent personages, may eventually intervene, especially as it 
appears to be true that the Council have openly tried to have 
these lords surprised and arrested. Being unable to achieve 
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their purpose, they have lately requested them, in the King’s 
and Council’s name, to come to Court on some business concerning 
the welfare of the realm. The two lords, knowing how their 
journey to Court would end, excused themselves on the ground 
that times were suspicious and they thought it better for the 
King their master’s service that they should not move from 
their lands as yet. If the Council, they added, were governing 
the kingdom well, they were very glad to hear it, and if not, they 
would not say what might not hereafter come to pass. It is 
believed that these two lords, without any of their allies, would 
be able to raise 50,000 or 60,000 men, ready for service, and the 
best in the kingdom. Some whisper that my Lord of Warwick 
harbours some suspicion of the Duke of Somerset’s relations in 
that quarter, and is meditating revenge. They are sowing a 
report that 15,000 or 20,000 foreigners, Germans and. others, 
are on their way to England from Flanders, France and Ostland,* 
and some say that a large number are already landed in the 
North and West. Still, the truth seems to be that none have 
come yet, and that the story was invented to frighten the peasants 
or perhaps circulated by the peasants themselves to stir up more 
discontent among the people. 

M. de Lansac is not yet back from Scotland. Some are of 
opinion that he and Mr. Erskine are busy tracing the frontier 
between Scotland and England, though as far as we know the 
English have sent no commissioners for that purpose. Hence 
others maintain that something else is brewing, and that the 
above-mentioned gentlemen have gone to negotiate the cession 
of Scotland to England in exchange for the English possessions 
over the sea, and that they are trying to obtain the Scots’ consent 
to the marriage of the King of England to the Queen of Scots. 
Nonetheless, the daughter of France is still mentioned, though 
many Englishmen would prefer the other. From what one is able 
to find out and hear, it seems that the English feel fairly sure 
of the French at present: though they are keeping very quiet 
and, above all, studying means of avoiding more unrest and 
hostility among the peasants. This would explain how it was 
that some time ago, two or three months before the peasant 
troubles began, the Council were raising troops; for they knew 
that if they were to let it out that a closer alliance was being 
contracted between France and England, and on what terms, 
the people would have something to say, and might not be best 
pleased, for, as they knew, there were plenty of other reasons to 
urge them to revolt. 

There is good cause to believe that a lord of the Council let 
fall, in confidential speech with another gentleman, that the 
English might now feel quite sure of the French. Something 
of the greatest importance was being arranged, and he prayed God 
that it might succeed, for otherwise the ruin and destruction of 
England would ensue. Perhaps this event may be hampered 
by fear of the peasants. The gentiemen at Court are beginning 








* i.e. the sea-board districts of Northern Germany. 
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to say that the King of France behaves towards the English in 
a very different manner from that adopted by the Emperor, 
for the King of France will not allow the religion of England 
to be decried or reproved in his country, as he has recently 
shown by the placards he has issued, whilst the contrary takes 
place in his Imperial Majesty’s dominions. Many French gentle- 
men are arriving here day by day, and others are going to 
Scotland ; in the same way many English gentlemen are setting 
out for France. 

Some days ago, before the peasant uproar began, the English 
were greatly exercised about Parma, which they believed to 
have, fallen into the hands of Frenchmen, who entered it from 
the Ferrara side. They say that Parma could hardly fall to 
the French unless they had secret intelligence with other princes 
and _potentates, especially in Italy, and add that this event 
would not have happened without the Holy Father’s secret 
approval. They are talking again about a certain great league 
which the French are said to be arranging, between several 
pfinces, against his Imperial Majesty. 

Four days back certain English vessels, laden with cloth and 
other merchandise for Spain and the Whitsun fair at Antwerp, 
were arrested in London port, and their masters commanded 
not to move but to unload all their goods, for they were to be 
employed in the King of England’s service. The merchants, 
English and subjects of his Imperial Majesty alike, are much 
astonished at this, especially because even when war was declared 
between France and England, some ships were allowed to put out 
in these merchants’ employ. There are people who suspect that 
the same may be done with ships belonging to the Emperor’s 
subjects, of which there are a great number here 3; and it is’ quite 
true that about 70 ships from Holland, laden with corn and grain, 
have arrived in different English ports. The English are saying 
that the object of this arrest is to provide a convoy for the wools 
that are now ready to be shipped to Calais; but this seems 
strange at a time when England is not at war, and trusts the 
French. There are, at present, some fifteen or twenty ships 
in the Thames, all well manned. It seems that some of them 
have been to sea and have returned, and it is believed that they 
will soon set sail again, though nobody knows in what direction. 
Some people say that they are to be sent north, to make another 
attempt to attack the Lords Derby and Shrewsbury; whilst 
others think the expedition has been ordered because of the 
Queen (Dowager) of Scots’ return, and the Englishmen’s imperfect 
confidence in the French. It is presumed in certain circles 
that this Scottish journey may be a pretext for some other under- 
taking, and*that the Queen may come with a great escort of war- 
ships, which inspires the English with a secret fear of being 
invaded by the Queen’s following, so they are mustering their 
forces by land and sea to prevent her from landing in any of their 
ports.. If occasion served, the English and French might possibly 
combine and fall together upon Walcheren, Flanders or some other 
point, as we stated at more length in another letter. And though 
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there are several reasons for not believing this, there are persons 
who suspect it, and say that a secret understanding already 
exists between the French and English. Some think that the 
Queen is going to pass through England; but this seems 
improbable at present. 

They say that the Bishop of Norwich (Dr. Thirlby), formerly 
Bishop of Westminster and ambassador with the Emperor, is 
to go as ambassador to Scotland, or to have some important 
mission to that country. 

We hear that the Earl of Warwick and Mr. York have 
done a great piece of business with the Fuggers’ representative 
here, and that part of it concerns a ring worth 100,000 English 
crowns, adorned, among other stones, with a diamond, payment 
for which is to be spread over several instalments at long 
intervals. Mr. York recently bought several valuable stones 
in Flanders ; it is believed they are to be given as presents.* 

Dr. Brun, a pensioner of the King, who formerly resided at 
Strassburg, left for Germany three or four days ago. It is 
believed he will proceed to Lorraine through France, and that 
his mission is to encourage the Saxon towns to hold out against 
the Council (of Trent). Had not Prothonotary de Bredain 
fallen ill, he was to have accompanied him. 

It is reported that the Council recently sent a certain spy, 
called Mr. Har (sic ; i.e. Hare ?), to Flanders. He is lame of one 
foot, thin and of middle height. Some persons wish us to believe 
that the French have a secret understanding with certain persons 
in Flanders, but we have been unable to discover in what place. 
This rumour comes from the Venetian secretary here resident. 

Two or three days ago they began beating the drum in London 
and raising soldiers and infantrymen ; but it is as yet uncertain 
how they are to be employed, unless they are to be sent against 
my Lords Derby and Shrewsbury, or made to serve on the men- 
of-war. It is believed that the 600 foot-soldiers that have been 
withdrawn from Calais and its surroundings have marched north- 
west towards my Lords of Derby and Shrewsbury’s country, 
notwithstanding the report that they have gone to Ireland. 

They say that Dr. Wotton is about to go, but nobody knows 
for certain when he will start. 

Four or five days ago Dr. Cruysser (sic)f, councillor and 
ambassador of the Duke of Cleves, as it is said, arrived here 
accompanied by one Otistegher (sic) son of the Duke’s Chancellor. 
Cruysser has already been twice with the Council. Some say 
it is about the Lady (Anne) of Cleves, of whom the English are 
said to be anxious to be rid, and it. seems the lady herself would 
be well enough pleased, if she could keep her pension. Others 
say that the Doctor has other business; but as yet we know 
not what it may be. 


* An entry in Zdward’s Journal for April 25th mentions o losn from Fugger 
of 60,0002. sterling, and the purchase, for 100,000 crowns, “ of a very fair juel 
of his, fower rubics marvelous bige, one orient and great diamount, and one great 
pearle.” © 

} This must be the same person as Dr. Hermann Creeser, or Cruser, who is 
mentioned in the Calendar, Spanish, vol. ix, and Foreign, vol. i. 
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On April 19th the Council sent their clerk or secretary Sellinger 
by the post towards the North Country. They say that he is 
to admonish Lords Derby and Shrewsbury, and request them once 
more to come to Court, in order to take away all hope from the 
peasants. In the meantime they may perhaps endeavour to treat. 

Cipher. French. 


The BisHop or Arras to the QuzEN Dow4ceEr. 

(Extract.) 

I have not hastened to reply to your Majesty’s letters written 
at Cannstadt, thinking it better not to molest you with missives 
while you were enduring the fatigues of the road. We were 
also ‘hoping to hear from your Majesty something about the 
Magdeburg matter, and the Emperor said two or three times that 
he did not expect to receive any letter from you before your 
arrival in Luxemburg, as your Journey would not permit you 
to write earlier. For our part we have been negotiating con- 
tinually these last ten days with Dandino, Bishop of Imola, 
whom his Holiness sent hither to discuss the continuation of 
the Council of Trent and the Parma affair, demanding his 
Majesty’s advice and aid on the latter point. I have had to 
make several speeches in Spanish on war and peace, according to 
the news daily couriers brought from Rome. His Holiness seems 
keen one day, and discouraged the next. He ponders over the 
Turk’s invasion, the dearness of living in Italy, the King of 
France’s understanding with Octavio in Parma, the Council and 
his own lack of money. He has found the Holy See destroyed 
by his predecessor, and is caught between his desire to punish 
his vassal for his credit’s sake at the outset of his pontificate and 
his dread of dangerous consequences ; so he is as puzzled as any 
new dean. He is asking for a loan of 200,000 crowns from his 
Majesty, over and above what was to be given to him, in case 
it were decided to use force against Parma, to prevent the harvest 
from being gathered in. After having weighed all considerations, 
and taking into account the tidings come from Rome since 
Dandino’s arrival, his Majesty has given a reply which I believe 
will be satisfactory ; and Dandino went off with it this morning, 
apparently much pleased. I will soon send your Majesty a 
copy, and also one of part of a letter to his Majesty’s ambassador, 
Don Diego de Mendoza, by which a reply has been made to the 
Pope’s desire that the Emperor should come to Trent, in which 
case his Holiness offered to go too, and consult about reconciling 
the Germans. As means, his Holiness offered to permit the 
Germans to communicate in both kinds ; as if that were the only 
trouble. As your Majesty will see if it please you, the suggestion 
has been deglined as impracticable. 

Augsburg, 21 April, 1550. 

Holograph. French. 


Epwarp VI to the Empzror. 
We are desirous, and 4irmly resolved, to do all that can assist 
and favour the continuation of the good and ancient alliance, 
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friendship, confederation and intelligence long established and 
nourished between us and our ancestors. We desire also most 
earnestly to find means whereby our goodwill in this matter 
shall be made clearer and more apparent to you; and we are 
therefore sending to you our faithful and well-beloved Councillor 
Dr. Nicholas Wotton, a member of our Council of State, Dean of 
Canterbury and York, to visit you on our behalf and make certain 
communications to you from us. We pray you lovingly to 
grant him a favourable reception and give him credence in all 
things as you would to ourself. 

Greenwich, 25 April, 1551. 

Signed. French. : 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EmMpzror. 


Sire: Since my last letters to your Majesty of the 6th of this 
month, I have sent my man secretly to the Lady Mary, Princess of 
England, in obedience to the letters your Majesty was 

leased to write to me on the 17th of last month. I caused the 

rincess to be informed that your Majesty had once more 
instructed me to lend her all the assistance in my power to prevail 
upon the King and Council to allow her to remain in the 
observance of the old religion, in accordance with the promise 
made to your Majesty and to her. Even before receiving my 
penultimate letters, your Majesty, moved by your desire that 
she should continue in the old religion, had spoken to the English 
ambassador resident with you to the end that the said promise - 
might be meticulously observed, as I had already declared to the . 
Princess when she was in London. When your Majesty had 
heard of the reply given by the Council, and had been informed 
of the language used to her when she last visited the King her 
brother, you would sec to doing still more, as should seem most 
fitting. For her part, she must do her duty and continue to 
reply with moderation to the King and Council, and not argue 
and contend so much for the possession of great liberty in the 
use of ceremonies of the old religion, lest she should entirely 
alienate the Council, and drive them to withdraw all permission 
whatsoever. The Council asserted, and raised this objection, 
that many of her neighbours came to her, especially on holidays, 
to hear mass, in direct breach of the ordinances of the realm, 
to which practice they put down some blame for the rebellion 
that broke out two years ago in that part of the country. Where- 
fore in order to dispell all cause for sinister suspicions from the 
Council’s minds, it seemed best to your Majesty that, if they 
would meet her so far as to consent that the Princess should 
hear mass with her doors locked, and+no strangers admitted, 
she should make no great difficulty about it, for she might rest 
assured that her conscience need not be in the least burdened. 
And if they should be so wretched and insensate as to take the 
mass away from her altogether, ske would also have to submit, 
as to something she could in no wise help. But if they wished 
to force her to embrace the new religion, or to commit some 
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enormity such as communicating in both kinds, or anything of 
the sort, she was to conduct herself as your Majesty had already 
signified to her. Your Majesty had entire confidence in her 
virtues, believing she would remain constant to the end, and 
in no wise allow herself to be led away from the old religion. 
The Princess replied that she could never render thanks enough 
to God for His benign mercy in so inspiring your Majesty, to 
whom, as time went on, she felt herself more and more bound. 
As long as God should give her life, she would remain your humble 
servant, and would pray for the success of your holy projects, 
for in you, after God, she put her chief hope and trust. She 
was certain that, had the Council only had to deal with her, 
they would long ago have deprived her of the mass and the old 
religion, and attempted to force her into the new, which no 
mortal consideration could ever make her adopt, for she would 
rather suffer a thousand cruel torments than abandon the old 
faith. And this she hoped, with God’s aid, that your Majesty 
would firmly believe. If the King or his Council began to speak 
of her case again, she would not fail to reply in all moderation, 
though always insisting that the promise was general. Should 
the Council request her again to close her door to strangers, she 
would certainly behave herself according to your Majesty’s 
advice. She would be sorely grieved to think any rebellion 
might be caused in this realm by her; she had had nothing 
whatever to do with the last one, though the Council wished to 
impute some share of the blame to her, knowing all the while 
the opposite to be true, for she prayed God that no one might 
give more cause for rebellion than she. She desired once more 
to thank your Majesty most humbly for your past and present 
affection, quite undeserved by herself; “but she hoped that, 
as she could do little, God the rewarder of all virtue would recom- 
pense you. For her part, she would continually pray the Creator 
to crown your Majesty’s very holy desires. 
London, 26 April, 1551. 
Signed. Cipher. French. 


Stmon REnarp to the Emprror. 

( Hatract.) 

Sire: I have heard by letters from Paris that Paget* is a 
prisoner in the Tower of London, and that his life is in danger ; - 
and that a great personage in England has rebelled against the 
governors and councillors of the King. If I have retained it 
correctly, his name is Somerset. The letters affirm that England 
is in a very divided and factious condition, and that two or three 
couriers have been despatched thither by your Majesty during 
the last month. 

* This was quite untrue at the time; the pretended plot of Somerset was 
delated by Sir Thomas Palmer on October 7th, 1551. Richard Whalley’s scheme 
for making trouble im Somerset’s interests at the next session of Parliament had 
come out in February, however, and Somerset was so mistrustful of Warwick’s 
intentions that it is said he contemplated a flight to the north. Plot and counter- 


plot were in the air; and the councillors were feasting together in public to 
show their cordial unanimity. 
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Robert* Strozzi is to go to England soon, but I cannot discover 
why or for what purpose. 

It is said that the King of France will give no help to the Irish, 
so as not to interfere with the proposal for the marriage which 
he is hoping for, and so as not to anger the English... . 

Amboise, 28 April, 1551. : 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


The Emrrror to Fernanpo GonzaGa. 


We have heard that, for some time past, due respect and 
reverence have not been shown, in that state. (Milan), towards 
the Christian faith and religion. It is said that during last 
Lent, a friar from Brescia spoke at length from the pulpit against 
the Church, confession, and the Pontiff’s person, and that, when 
the Inquisitor wished to proceed to arrest him, in accordance 
with his duty and his Holiness’ express orders, there was no lack 
of people to encourage and help this friar, going so far as to get 
him out of the State. Besides, it is said that in Cremona, 
Casalmaggiore and other parts of the State, these errors are 
making such headway that, unless they are seen to at once, 
they will presently give far greater trouble. In order to avoid 
the far-reaching evil that would certainly arise from them, these 
weeds must be uprooted, for God’s service, in which we know you 
to be zealous, demands it. We therefore command you to 
consult with the Chancellor and President, with all possible 
diligence and care, as to the best means of checking this growth 
and destroying its roots. Let the delinquents be punished, 
and do your best to inspirit the Inquisitor. They tell us that, 
as he has no fixed salary, nor other aid nor maintenance, he has 
received the fruits of such confiscations as have been made up 
to the present; but it would be well to consider whether he, 
his officers and attendants, had not better have fixed pay, and 
allow the confiscations to go to the Chamber. In this case you 
would of course devise how the salaries should be provided, 
and how much they ought to come to, remembering that they 
must be sufficient to enable the officers to extirpate these errors 
that are swarming so thick, before they assume proportions 
that might render them difficult to cope with were time allowed 
to pass. You will let us have a detailed account of such measures 
as you decide to adopt ; for the matter is of the utmost importance, 
and as much harm might .be done by ignoring it, as good by 
planning the best and promptest remedy, while using all due 
prudence and discretion. 

Copy or duplicate. Spanish. 


JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the EmPrror. 
Sire : A few days ago the Lady Mary caused me to be informed 


* that the Council had just had her first chaplain, Mr. Francis 


Mallet (elsewhere Malet), seized and thrown into the Tower, 
accusing him of having broken the ordinances and statutes of 








* This must be a mistake for Peter. 
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the realm by celebrating mass in the Princess’ absence, but 
in the presence of several members of her household, and in 
her house, on an occasion when she also had been expected, 
The chaplain had afterwards retired for some time into the 
North Country, as I more amply informed your Majesty by 
my letters of August 3rd last. ‘The lady supposed that her 
chaplain must have committed some other offence since then, 
or perhaps been bold enough to speak against the new religion, 
for she could not believe that the other matter was still remem. 
bered, but that it had been forgotten and allowed to pass, ag 
she had replied to the letters the Council had written to her about 
it. And considering what I had recently said to the Council, she 
was of opinion that she had better write and ask them for what 
reason the chaplain had been imprisoned. They replied that his 
arrest had been provoked by his offence against the laws and 
ordinances of the realm; as your Majesty may see by the two 
copies enclosed. The Princess, fearing that some ag Peed 
consequence might follow, begged me to inform your Majesty 
of it, so that you might be pleased to remember ‘this point as 
having some importance in her case when Ambassador Wotton 
shania make his report to you. And she humbly begs your 
Majesty not to forget it. 
London, 11 May, 1551. 
Signed. Cipher. French. 


The two following papers are enclosed in the above. 
Copy of the Lapy Mary’s Letter to the Council. 


My Lords: I pray you accept my cordial recommendations. 
I have always been, and am still, very unwilling to trouble you 
with my letters; but the news I have received touching my 
chaplain, Dr. Mallet, force me to write to you, for I have been 
informed that you have sent him as a prisoner to the Tower. 
These tidings seemed so strange that I thought it well to request 
you to let me know the cause of his imprisonment. I assure 
you that I should be grieved if any of my people were to merit 
such punishment ; for there is not a living being in this kingdom 
who could regret having retainers deserving of such treatment 
more than I should regret it. I would have taken it asa very 
friendly act on your part, had you let me know of his offence before 
imprisoning him; and as he is still detained I beg you to send 
me the truth of the matter by the bearer of these letters, 

I wish you all the good that I desire for myself, and pray the 
Creator to have you in His keeping. 

Beaulieu (New Hall), 2 May, 1551. 

French. 


Copy of the Council’s reply to the Lapy Mary. 


We present oux humble recommendations to your Grace. We 
have received your letters of the 2nd of this month, which appear 
to inform us that your Grace finds it strange that your chaplain, 
Dr. Mallet, should have been sent to prison. We are greatly 
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surprised at this, for we informed your Grace some time ago that 
he had broken the King’s Majesty’s laws, and was condemned ; 
and we therefore begged your Grace, most affectionately, to hand 
him over to the Sheriff of Essex, and allow the law, which every one 
in this kingdom is obliged to obey, to take its course. So if his 
imprisonment seems in any way strange to your Grace, there are 
other people who think it still stranger that he should have 
escaped it so long. And if the place of his imprisonment, namely 
the Tower, causes you to persuade yourself that his former offence 
is unequal to such confinement, we pray you to understand that 
he is now detained because of the same action of which we informed 
you some time past, and that the choice of his prison was dictated 
by the King’s Majesty’s pleasure, who has given us express orders 
to act as we have done, letting alone the fact that his Jaws and 
statutes impose the same duty upon us. Moreover, we request 
your Grace to believe that, in this and every other matter, we 
have no other object than to administer impartial justice all 
round, as our office and charge require of us. . 

From the bottom of our hearts we wish your Grace the grace of 
Almighty God, with the riches of His holy gifts. 

From Greenwich, 6 May, 1551. 

The undersigned, your Grace’s most devoted servants. (Sixteen 
members of the Council, whose names are not given.) 

French, 


May 11. Fernanpo Gonzaaa to the Emprror. 
Simancas, 


E. 1198. The other day I had a letter from your Majesty by Don Diego 
de Mendoza, in which you announced that you had written me 
« another on the same day, containing an account of all that had 
been negotiated with the Pope down to that date. This letter 
did not arrive, and I have delaying writing until now to see 
whether I had anything to say touching it, though it seems to me 
that these are no times to wait for your Majesty’s orders before 
saying what I think. The letter has not come yet, so I fear it may 
have strayed in among others and perhaps gone back to your 
Majesty. In the course of the last month, a discourse made 
by the Pope has appeared by his orders, and was sent to me by 
Giambattista del Monte with a letter that I am sending to the 
Bishop of Arras. This discourse has caused me no little worry, 
for it shows that things are farther than ever from reaching a 
solution, and that at a moment when a solution is rendered 
essential by the advancing season. Not only is nothing settled, 
but the best grounds for establishing a settlement are breaking 
up. Ihave therefore thought it well to write, with all due reverence, 
the following lines. If your Majesty jucges that it is important, 
for the repose of Italy and of Christendom, whose principal 
defender you are, for the preservation of your states and 
maintenance of the authority you now have in Italian affairs, 
that Parma be attacked, these are the main points, which, it 
seems to me, you should keep before you, making up your mind 
on them as soon as possible, and persuading the Pope to do the 
same. For the last month nothing has been said except that the 
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Season is advancing ; but the more it advances the longer is that 
action deferred, which, if it is delayed any more, may soon 
become impossible. If your Majesty still judges that this under- 
taking ought not to be put into execution at once, and puts it 
off till some future time against all your servants’ advice, and mine 
especially, I intend to step forward out of their ranks, nor do I 
hesitate to take so much upon myself, and pray you to deign to 
provide for this new frontier’s defence, lest, if it is attacked now, 
this state (Milan) be lost with the rest ; for you may remember 
what I wrote to you not long ago of our inability to keep up 
the ordinary troops, let alone the additional forces. I must 
remifid your Majesty of three things in this connexion. First : 
As no edict nor proclamation has been made by your Majesty 
about these feudatories and neighbours, but only by the Pope, 
and as the King’s (of France) money is so abundant here that 
one hears of nothing else the livelong day than of the messengers 
that are bringing it, Octavio (Farnese) and his followers are daily 
swelling, putting in more men, and fortifying themselves in the 
places they already hold, and preparing to seize more. Hence 
I wish to infer the necessity of prompt and sufficient provision. 
Second: As I occupied Brescello in order to deprive the men of 
Parma of the advantage of its possession at a moment when I 
saw that they intended to seize it, and as your Majesty had sent 
50,000 crowns to the Pope on account for the loan, and ordered 
me to take up arms whenever the Pope should require me to 
do so: all things that threatened to ruin me, I wish your Majesty 
would now instruct me as to what I am to do with Brescello.. The 
reason for which I seized it no longer holds, for the expense of its 
upkeep is very heavy, and it is not very strong at present. , If it 
is to be given back, I mean if it is not to be dismantled, we shall 
have to think of the conditions, and had better do so before the 
Duke of Ferrara gets angrier, or still more money has to be spent ; 
and we must make sure of the place in such a way that your 
Majesty may not have to fear danger from that side. Third : 
As it is quite obvious, and I wrote to your Majesty on the 28th of 
last month, that the French and Farnese can make headway out 
of reach of your Majesty’s forces, and rapidly, and as it is most, 
important to make sure of Correggio, which place must cause us 
anxiety because of the service rendered to the Farnese in Pope 
Paul’s day by Girolamo da Correggio, and continued at present 
for Cardinal Farnese’s benefit, I beg your Majesty to consider 
how we may best make ‘sure of it. At present nothing better 
occurs to me than that your Majesty should command, under 
penalties, that precautions be taken to prevent the place being 
grabbed, pramising not to abandon it. If the garrison does its 
duty, the place is still strong enough and may easily be preserved. 
I certainly intend to send orders to the same effect, but, as [know 
that a letter from your Majesty would be much better obeyed, 
it seems to me thgt you ought not to fail to send me one. This 
is all that occurs to me td say at present concerning your Majesty’s 
service. What I might add, I have already said long ago, and 
anything that may be lacking your Majesty, in your supreme 
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prudence, will be able to supply. What I mean comes to this, 
that if the Pope is going slow and cooling down in this the easiest 
stage of the undertaking, it is to.be anticipated that if, as we 
can but fear, our difficulties increase, he will grow cooler yet. 

Up to the present I have heard nothing of what Cardinal de’ 
Medici has been doing, but, as it is not likely that he has been 
doing any good, I will take no steps until I have more instructions 
from your Majesty, for at present there is no ground to go upon. 

Milan, 11 May, 1551. 

Copy. Italian. 


OrpErR of the QuEEN DowaGER. . 

The Queen Regent has heard the petition made hy Thomas 
Lodge and Richard Harris, English merchants, to be freed of 
the arrest laid on their goods and the confiscation and fine claimed 
by the farmer of the water-dues in Antwerp, and to recover the 
securities delivered by them. She has also heard the fiscal 
officers’ report on the same case and obtained the opinion of the 
members of the Council and those in charge of the finances, and 
finds that over and above the confiscation of small coin and 
metal belonging to the said merchants and a fine of 40 gold 
royaulx* for every markt of silver, they might be held to have 
forfeited all the rest of their goods that were found on board the 
same ships. This view might all the better be taken, because 
a similar attitude has been adopted in England towards natives 
of the Low Countries, from whom not only forbidden merchandise, 
but all licit goods found in the same vessels, have been confiscated. 
But although the fiseal officers might well claim the right to do the 
same, her Majesty desires to treat the petitioners favourably 
and not act with the severity shown to natives of the Low 
Countries in England, and trusts that in the future only prohibited 
merchandise will be confiscated in that country. Therefore her 
Majesty declares that fhe small coin and metal alone shall be 
confiscated by the Emperor, and that the petitioners shall be 
allowed to redeem the rest of their goods, and free themselves of 
the fines incurred, in accordance with the offer made by them, 
by one payment of 600 Livres, of 40 groats Flemish money each 
livre, to be paid into the Emperor’s coffers. And her Majesty 
commands the said petitioners, or their factor in their name, to . 
give a written acknowledgement that this decision has been 
granted them as a special favour, and shall not constitute a 


precedent. 
Brussels, 11 May, 1551. 
French. Copy. 


ADVICES sent by JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 

London is still being closely watched, though it.scems that 
things are calmer now and the danger past. For greater safety 
orders have been issued, that all English vagrants, who have no 
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master and practise no trade, are to repair within four days to 
their birth-places, or to the localities where they have resided 
during the last three years, under dire penalties. Nonetheless 
many foreigners, Flemings, Frenchmen and others, do not feel 
at all safe. Many of them have gone home, and great companies 
are leaving from day to day. 

In order to prevent the. peasants from gathering together, 
and to enable the gentlemen to stay in the country and keep an 
eye on them, the sessions of the law-courts which are usually held 
in London every three months, to decide all differences and 
appeals, have been put off until next Michaelmas. Express 
orders have been issued to the constables to seize all men who 
repeat that there is any discord between the Councfl and my 
Lords Shrewsbury and Derby, and make an example of them. 
Their version is that this false rumour was circulated with a 
seditious purpose, and was invented by wicked persons ; for my 
Lords Derby and Shrewsbury wrote only a short time ago to the 
Council that they were ready to come to Court at the King’s 
and Council’s pleasure, as most humble and obedient servants 
of his Majesty. Some say that this proclamation has been made 
to calm the commons, deprive the peasants of all hope, 
and, if it is possible, win over the said lords with soft words. The 
four peasant ringleaders, who had formed a project to murder 
all the gentlemen of their neighbourhood, have been hanged ; 
and it seems that now the matter will be pushed no further. 

When they beat the drum here some days ago they only 
recruited 200 foot-soldiers, who followed the other 500 or 600 
taken from Calais and its surroundings and now said to be in 
Ireland to protect the Germans who are to work in the mines there? 

The Germans themselves left here two days ago ; and iteseems 
there is some idea of making forts at certain Irish harbours. 

The English ships arrested the other day have since been 
released, and a large number of seamen, who were on beard the 
men-of-war and ready to sail, have been dismissed and sent off 
towards the West Country. It is still said that they are to be 
used against my Lords Derby and Shrewsbury, thought these 
lords are supposed to be reconciled with the Council. Others take 
it to mean that the return journey of the Queen Dowager of 
Scotland has been delayed. The Earl of Warwick is trying to 
lessen the Duke of Somerset’s authority, and has managed, with 
the pretexts of the great expense incurred by the King, and 
the fact that the Duke actually holds no particular office, to have 
him deprived of the separate table he enjoyed by way of salary, 
saying that the Council’s common board ought to suffice him. 
It seems that what was taken from the Duke has been given to 
the Karl. * Moreover, last St. George’s day*, when a chapter 
of the English Order was held in the King’s presence, the words 
“on his mother’s side’ were inserted in the Duke’s title of 
“uncle to the King of England.” And as the known fact that the 
Council do not agree yrell together has been much commented, 
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they have issued orders that no one is to mind the Council’s 
affairs, and if anyone hears talk about them, he is to report it 
to the Council at once without saying a word to any other person, 
under severe penalties. In order to persuade the commons that 
friendship and. brotherly love prevail in the Council, they have 
held several feasts and banquets in public, during which they 
have loaded one another with caresses. 

We have not heard that M. de Lansac is back from Scotland 
yet, and it seems that commissioners have now been appointed 
on this side to sit on the Scottish boundary question. They are 
the Bishop of Norwich, Mr. de Vaulx,* and Secretary Sellinger 
(Sentleger or St. Leger) ; and on the Scottish side they say that 
two bishops,t among other persons, have been chosen. "Some 
hold that M. de Lansac will represent the person of the King, his 
master, and the Marquis of Dorset, who is in the North, that of 
the King of England. 

Our opinion is that all this is merely intended to show how 
sincerely the King of France loves his brother of England and seeks 
his kingdom’s good, trying by all means to foster ‘peaceful and 
neighbourly relations between the two countries, and gain English 
hearts. Another interpretation would have it that this business 
about the boundary might bea mere prelude to another negotia- 
tion, of which some account has already been given. 

A few days ago the Karl of Warwick and several members of 
the Council went to see the French ambassador, and stayed with 
him four or five hours in mighty and secret conference. The next 
day the French ambassador went to the King and Council, by 
whom he. was more than ever feasted and caressed. It is certain 
that in a few days the Bishop of Ely, the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Earl of Rutland, a young lord who was captain in the last 
Scots wars, my Lord the eldest son of Lord Warwick, Mr. Hoby, 
Mr. Pickering and the King-of-armst are to leave for France, 
accompanied by a whole troop of other gentlemen, all richly 
dressed and accoutred. It is said that they are going to invest 
the King of France with the English Order of the Garter; but 
the importance of the envoys, and certain rumours from well- 
informed quarters, lead one to fear that this presentation may be 
only a cloak for matters of greater weight, such as the closer 
alliance and arrangements for the King of England’s marriage to 
the daughter of France ; though some still speak of the Quecn 
of Scotland. It appears that they are to spend some time in 
France, and that, soon after their return, certain French gentlemen 
are to come to England with the French Order, M. de Saint- 
André among them. We hear that the English are quite confident 
that the King of France will manage to disturb and break up the 
General Council (of Trent), and that thi§ is one of the points 
now to be discussed. Wishing to supply some amusement for 
the King of France, who, as they hear, has begun to practise 


* The person thus designated was Sir Robert Bowes. 

+ The Scots commissioners were the Bishop of Orkney, Lord Maxwell and 
others. See Calendar, Scotland, Vol. I, p. 99. 

} This was doubtless Garter King of Arms, Sir Gilbert Dethick, 
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archery, they are taking with them certain gentlemen and twelve 
of the King’s archers, all most skilful with the bow. They are 
also preparing very rich rings and other presents for the journey. 

We hear that ambassadors and commissioners from several 


‘rebellious princes and towns, such as the Kings of France, Poland, 


Sweden and other potentates, are to meet in Holstein. The 
English will not fail to be represented, aud it seems that Dr. 
Brun will accept the mission. 

The King of England is beginning to exercise himself in the 
use of arms, and enjoys it heartily. On May 3rd, at Greenwich, 
they tilted at the buckler and joined in sword-play, and the 
King tried his skill five or six times with the other young lords. 
The French ambassador, who had been summoned, spoke in 
public with the King, and said his Majesty had borne himself 
right well, and shown great dexterity. The King replied that it 
was a small beginning, and as time passed he hoped to do his duty 
better. ; 

‘They say here that M. d’ Albret, called King of Navarre, has passed 
from life to death ;* and that M. de Vendome raised a large 
number of troops, but the King had them disbanded. It is said 
that Vendéme’s object was to attempt some exploit in the kingdom 
of Navarre. 

We hear that the Duke of Somerset is trying to establish serge 
manufacture in a little town of his, and that he is sending to 
Hainault for workmen. 

Ambassador Wotton left some days ago on his way to the 
Emperor’s court. 

Cipher. French. 


Smvon Renarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) 

Sire: On the 10th of this month the Council of State met 
twice, and it was decided to depute the Marshal de St. André 
and the Bishop of Périgueux to go to England and take across the 
Order of France,} so as to deliver it on the same day that the 
Marquis of Northampton and an English bishop should deliver 
the Order of the Garter here to the King of France. It was 
arranged and settled that the ceremonies should both take place 
on the same day. The French are still prone to the English 
marriage. 

When the Irish learned that the King of France would give them 
no help they made terms with the English, and all have now laid 
down their arms except a few who are out of the country. The 
King of France has promised to intercede for them and obtain 


_ their pardon? 


News have arrived over here that the ambassador, Morison, 
who was sent by the King of England to reside at your Majesty’s 
Court three or four months ago, is about to return, and that 
Bishop Wotton (stc) who was ambassador here when I arrived 
is sent to take his place. They say that Morison took upon 





* Henri d’Albret in reality did not die until 1555. 
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himself to perform the office of preacher to your Majesty, instead 
of keeping to the subject of his negotiations. The French are 
rejoicing at the news in the belief that the King and Council of 
England will take the dismissal in bad part. 

On hearing that the said Wotton has been chosen to take up 
the office, IT cannot fail to add that his humour is naturally 
testy and intriguing, so that your Majesty may know in case of 
need, though to, tell the truth he has cause for resentment 
against the French who treated him roughly when he left. . . . 

Tours, 12 May, 1551. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


The Emperor to Simon RENARD. 

( Abstract.) 

The day before, the Emperor had given audience to the French 
ambassador, who began by saying that his master had given 
orders that every courtesy should be shown to Prince Philip if he 
chanced to touch at any French port on his return journey to 
Spain. He then went on to say that Octavio Farnese had, some 
time before, informed the Pope that he was unable to keep up 
Parma alone, and the Pope had given him leave to ask for the help 
of some other prince, giving Octavio to understand that he would 
be glad to see the King of France grant him what assistance he 
needed. 

Octavio and his brothers had taken the Pope’s advice, and 
approached the King of France on the subject; but to their 
amazement the Pope had shown displeasure, and sent Dandino, 
his secretary, to the Emperor to ask him for aid against Octavio. 
The King of France could not believe that the Emperor intended 
to allow the enemies of peace to persuade him to adopt such 
@ course. 

The Emperor, in reply, thanked the King for the good-will 
and affection he wished to show Prince Philip. In speaking 
of enemies of peace, it seemed the King designated the Pope, 
who was nonetheless a pontiff of years, experience and discretion. 
As the King disliked people who made war, it was to be hoped he 
himself intended to refrain from hostile action. To speak frankly, 
the truth about Parma was that trouble in Italy was to be 
feared unless it went back to the Church. Octavio might have 
some recompense, but he was too flighty a person to be allowed to 
stay in Parma. The Emperor had heard of his insolent behaviour 
towards the Pope, and had been glad to offer to help his Holiness 
to chastise a disobedient vassal if need were to arise. Dandino’s 
charge had been to demand aid against Octavio, and no secret 
need be made about it. The King of France might consider 
that the Pope had a right to chastise Octavio, his own guilty 
vassal, and the Emperor might have some claim on him as a 
son-in-law ; though his real motive in this was his desire for the 
welfare of Italy. ‘The Emperor therefore requested the King of 
France to cease assisting Octavio. 

The ambassador said the King could hardly do so, for he had 
set his hand to the work, and surcly. the Emperor could not 
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misjudge so just and reasonable an undertaking. The Emperor 
answered that he had better withdraw. He had been mistaken 
in imagining he had his Holiness’ approval, as events had 
showed. As for La Mirandola, the Emperor had not refused to 
include it in any treaty merely to allow it to be united to Parma 
now. The King of France needed neither place for the defence 
of his kingdom, and he had better leave them alone. The am- 
bassador said Octavio had manifested some fear of the Emperor’s 
ministers ; to which the Emperor replied that he never did under- 
hand work but always behaved sincerely in time of peace, unlike 
the French, who had helped to organise plots such as Count 
Fiesco’s at Genoa. Dealings with men like Octavio would not 
contribute to the friendly relations the King always said he hoped 
to entertain with the Emperor, It was also a pity that the French 
should take wretches like Rogendorff into their service, or 
encourage rebels like the Rhinegrave. The King of France could 
not pretend that the Frenchmen in the Emperor’s service were in 
the same position, for they had been brought up in it, or had 
received permission to join it from the late King. ‘The Emperor, 
had he wished to do so, might easily have given France serious 
trouble by seconding, underhandedly, the Guyenne rebels a 
short time before, or intriguing against the conclusion of peace 
between France and England. 

The ambassador said the French had likewise foreborne to 
help the rebels of Ghent ; to which the Emperor replied that their 
courtesy in that had been repaid over and over again. In con- 
clusion, if the King of France would cease hostile manceuvres 
and display good-will, he should receive corresponding treatment 
from the Emperor. 

The Emperor informs Renard of this in order that he may 
gather all information that may help to indicate the plans 
formed in France. Renard is to assure the French that the 
Emperor has no intention whatever of taking Parma for himself, 
and only wants Octavio out of it because he is too dangerous to 
be left there. The King, therefore, had much better refrain from 
encouraging a rebel, and leave him to return to his duty towards 
his Holiness, thus avoiding grave ills that might otherwise spread 
from Italy to the rest of Christendom. 

Augsburg, 13 May, 1551. 

French. Signed by the Emperor and countersigned by Bave. 
Printed by Weiss, Documents Inédits, Vol. III. 


The QuzezN Dowaczr to the Emprror. 


I will avoid molesting your Majesty with a long letter by 
referring to what I wrote by a secretary touching the preparations 
rendered necessary on our frontiers by our neighbours’ attitude, 
and will only beg you to send me your orders if it please you that 
more be done. I also mentioned what I had devised in order 
to put off paying the sums for which I am responsible, which now 
amount to 900,000 crowns, just short of the million. I am only 
writing this letter to inform your Majesty that in good truth it 
was all I could do to put it off for one more period, and if your 
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Majesty does not make arrangements for payment between 
now and the fair (¢.e. of Antwerp), or show the merchants that 
you have the money in a place where they may be sure they will 
be paid, you may be sure your credit will be ruined. It is now 
badly shaken, for we have been doing nothing for three years 
past but allow this one amount to increase at interest. “It is 
absolutely essential that your Majesty realise that, if there is 
trouble in [taly and the money cannot be sent hither by that 
route as it ought to be, some other plan must be adopted, and 
the sooner the better, for the disadvantage of paying in Spain 
would be compensated by what we would gain by stopping the 
interest, which has been running so long because of the delay in 
sending money that this year’s revenue cannot stand it. And 
I implore your Majesty to allow no consideration whatsoever to 
induce you to touch the sum destined for this payment. Consider 
that my obligations are so heavy that, as my own property would 
not suffice to meet them, my conscience and honour would 
remain in pawn were payment not forthcoming. I need not 
dwell on the gravity of the situation, for you will realige it yourself, 
as indeed it is sufficiently impressive: too much so for my 
endurance. If I were to die before the payment were made, 
I would breathe my last in sore remorse, and were your Majesty 
to fail me—which God forbid !—you may imagine into what 
plight my soul, my honour and my estate would fall, and all 
through my devotion to your service and trust in your word ; 
and I believe your Majesty has not found many servants as ready 
to risk their eternal and temporal welfare for you. So I will 
beg your Majesty once more to consider it well, for besides what 
it matters to me, I know it gravely concerns your own service. 
If you will pay now, your credit will be so good that you will 
be able to raise the same or a much greater sum from one day to 
the next. And verily, my Lord, your credit is of more account 
than much money in your coffers, as you well know. I supplicate 
your Majesty to forgive me if my pen has run faster than my 
duty ought to allow: the importance of the matter and my own 
anxiety may serve as my excuse. 

(The letter goes on to treat of local affairs. On June 21st the 
Queen Dowager writes again to the Emperor urging him to have 
the metal latcly arrived in Spain from the Indies sent to the 
Low Countries, coined and distributed to the creditors, who are 
beginning to show signs of great discontent. On July 2nd she 
warns him that the creditors fear he is going to use the money 
for some other purpose. Such a course, she says, would lead 
to the irretrievable ruin of the Emperor’s credit.) 

Brussels, 15 May, 155). 

French. Duplicate. 


. 


The Bisnor or Arras to Don Disco pz Menpoza. 


To-day another messenger reached the nuncio* from his 
Holiness, who is frantically pointing out difficulties and writing 
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everything that comes into his head. Among other things, he 
describes the impossibility in which he finds himself of raising 
a large army, which he considers to be necessary if this undertaking 
is to be properly carried out. He says that, even if he had whole 
houses full of crowns, it takes a long time to get good troops 
together in Italy, and until they get four months’ pay he cannot 
have them armed, because their way is to neglect their arms 
and sell such as they have whenever they are disbanded. As 
against this, Giambattista (del Monte) writes us that he can 
produce plenty of fine, well-armed troops at a week’s notice as 
often as his Holiness may require them. The Pope also raises 
a difficulty about the artillery and its equipment, which has been 
satisfied by Don Fernando (Gonzaga), and another about 
provisions, which his Holiness seems to think would be terribly 
serious, for he would have to victual his camp from Bologna, 
and this would make it necessary for him to keep up three armies, 
one at Bologna, where the commissariat would be established, 
one near La Mirandola to servo as escort, and the third at Parma ; 
for otherwise his army before Parma would soon be obliged to 
retreat. All of which, as you, who are versed in military matters, - 
know, is pure nonsense. 

He makes another point of the fact that the Duke of Ferrara 
is arming, which I believe to be true, but not that he is getting 
together a force of 4,000 foot and 300 horse ; for I believe that 
his own inclination and the advice he has received from the 
Venctians would combine to make him very glad to remain 
neutral. ‘The Pope sends to his nuncio very soft letters from 
Octavio (Farnese) and Cardinal Farnese, and these are melting 
his heart with the thought that they are repenting and will come 
over to his view of the matter. But we are of opinion that “they 
are only doing it to prevent the expedition from being set on foot, 
and that if it is carried out they will be much readier to consent 
to our proposals, to his Holiness’ greater advantage. We do not 
mean that an amicable negotiation need be spurned as long as 
the expedition is put through ; as you will have heard at greater 
length by his Majesty’s last letters, which gave a clear notion of 
his intentions. After talking all this over with me for two hours, 
the nuncio told his Majesty all about it, and read him part of 
the letters. He was heard with great patience ; and his Majesty’s 
answer stated that, in spite of all these objections, which had been 
given mature consideration before the decision had been taken, 
the expedition must be carried out, for when the plans of the 
French were remembered, there scemed to be no other remedy 
for Italian ills. 

These same Frenchmen are not so loud now as they were a short 
time ago, as you will sce from the writing | am sending you, which 
was forwarded to me by a friend of mine who is thoroughly versed 
in Italian affairs, and very intelligent. I have given the nuncio 
another copy, and think he will transmit it to the Pope. Ina 
similar tone, the nuncio m France has written a letter, a copy of 
which has been sent to Fano, which makes out the French to be 
hear consenting to Octavio’s coming to terms, as long as Parma 
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does not fall into the Emperor’s hands. Octavio’s own letters 
patent, which were recently sent to be exhibited in consistory, 
ought to serve as guarantce for that. 

Besides all this, the letter written to the nuncio states that the 
French ministers had a letter from Octavio, to be given to his 
Holiness, in which he begs leave to ally himself with the King 
of France in order to hold Parma against his foes. As they say 
the letter is of May 5th, it is very likely that it may hide some 
snare or trick for balking the Pope’s summons ; so his Holiness 
had better be on the look out for their machinations. After 
talking it over with his Majesty, I went to the nuncio and told 
him, on the Emperor's behalf, to make haste so that this message 
might not be made an excuse for further delay; and I made 
his Majesty's intentions very clear to the nuncio, As I have no 
letters from you to answer, I have stolen this moment in order 
to inform you of the above. I will only add that I spoke very 
warmly to the nuncio about the patronage of your brother’s 
estates, and he promised to do all he, could. Hence it. would 
be well that you should write to him, so that the matter may be 
concluded. 

Augsburg, 20 May, 1551. 

Copy. Spanish. 


Stmon Renarp to the Emppyror. 


(Hextract.) 

Sire : News have come here by letter that Melancthon, Sturmius 
and other Protestants aie to go to Trent and learn what procedure 
is to be observed by the Council, so-as to offer, if need be, certain 
protestations which they have already excogitated. The news 
that his Highness (Prince Philip) is getting ready a fleet destined 
for Algiers, and that the Viceroy of Naples has done irreparable 
harm to your Majesty’s interests by refusing ammunition and 
men to Andrea Doria against Dragut, have also come by the 
same letters. 

The Marshal de St. André, who is commissioned to take the 
Order of France (the Order of St. Michael) to the King of England, 
has also instructions to make on the same occasion certain pro- 
posals hostile to your Majesty, or at least to find out whether the 
English would assist the French on sea. 

M. de Boisdauphin, Master of the King’s household, is to be 
sent to England afterwards as ambassador and carry on the 
negotiations initiated by thé said Marshal de St. André. He is 
to do his best to discover whether by means of money or promises 
the Council of England can be induced to make this concession, 
and to conclude the marriage which has been discussed and 
proposed already, which the French find to their taste as a timely 
and useful weapon against your Majesty, believing that in this 
way Scottish affairs might be made sccure, and the marriage of 
the young Queen of Scots broken off.* A likeness of the 

* The sense is not doubtful though the sentence seems equivocal. There had 


always been a strong anti-Guise party opposed to the marriage of the Queen of Scots 
to the Dauphin, who claimed that Scotland cost France more than it was worth, 
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Princess of France has been cast in silver and is to be presented 
to the King of England... . 

Bordin (or Bourdin), State secretary, is crossing to England 
with Marshal de St. André. He is as important a personage 
as any man in France. . . . 

Chinon, 21 May, 1551. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


ADVICES sent by Junan ScHEYFVE. 


The English lords and gentlemen who have been sent to France 
departed a few days ago with a great following. The Bishop of 
Ely, Mr. Hoby, and some others, wishing to arrive first, were the 
first to go*; and they were soon followed by the Marquis of 
Northampton, the Earl of Rutland and my Lord Lisle, son to the 
Earl of Warwick, who went by the post, accompanied by 100 
horse. Two or three days before they left, Hoby was made a 
councillor. The English are talking loud about the wonderful 
entertainment that is being given them in France, and their 
flattering reception at all places on the way. , 

Great preparations are being made here for the arrival of the 
French gentlemen, who are believed to be coming soon, with M. de 
Saint-André, one of the Constable’s sons,’ and a certain bishop 
among them. Some people mention M. de Guise ; and it seems 
they are to have a hearty welcome, and are to be received in the 
same spirit (in which the English gentlemen are being entertained 
in France). Not afew Englishmen of rank say that this friendship 
is too sudden and vehement to last, and that no Frenchmen have 
ever been welcomed in this manner in England. 

There is secret talk of a marriage between M. d’Enghien, the 
brother of M. de Guise, and the Lady Elizabeth, sister to the 
King of England, who very hastily but with great care had her 
portrait painted just’ before the gentlemen left for France, so 
that they might take the picture with them. This marriage 
would certainly go to prove that the two countries intend to 
observe close friendship and alliance. Still, there are people 
who believe that negotiations are being carried on for marrying 
the said lady to the King of Denmark’s eldest son. 

A few days ago a certain Scottish gentleman offered the English 
Council to poison the King of France and Queen of Scots. They 
cross-examined him as to ways and means for greater security, 
and made him set it all down in writing, having done which they 
arrested him,{ and sent him with his writing to France, in order 
to prove their great affection for the King. 





and that the French policy in Scotland stood in the way of a more profitable 
Anglo-French alliance. 

Another suggestion is that the marriage between the Princess of France and 
Edward VI would bury once and for all the English grievance for the kidnapping 
of the young Queen of Scots and her betruthal to the Dauphin. The English 
had only just agreed to give up the Scottish hostages for the marriage. 

* According to Edusard’s Journal, Hoby left on May 15th, and the Bishop of 
Ely the following day. - 

} This is a mistake ; Enghien was brother to Antoine de Bourbon, Jeanne 
d’Albret’s husband. 

} Hdward’s Journal for May 9th gives this man’s name as Stewart. 
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The King of England practises the use of arms every day on 
horseback, and enjoys it greatly. They say he intends to exercise 
himself against the coming of the French, when jousts and other 
sports are to take place. The Lords of the Council have their 
companies of horse ready, and are soon going to hold a muster, 
when some more companies of gentlemen and others, mounted 
and on foot, will also appear. It is said there will be more than 
2,000 horse in all, and arms and armour are being searched for on 
all sides. Thus they will be able to show that they are not so 
low after all, and rob the peasantry of all hope. The extra watch 
that has been on duty in London is now disbanded ; but in the 
country it is still maintained, though the peasknts’ uproar has 
died down. 

My Lords Derby and Shrewsbury arrived in London four 
or five days ago, thereby surprising many people ; and they 
came with a goodly company of 200 horse each. It is said that 
they have been summoned to court that they may lend it lustre 
when the Frenchmen come, as most of the English nobility are 
now in France and will not be back so soon, and also in order 
that princes, foreigners and commoners may sce that there is no 
discord in the realm. Some say that these lords have come to 
an understanding with the Council, and will be allowed to retire 
as soon as they like; but others suspect that the Council will 
keep them here, showing them a favourable countenance, until 
after the Frenchmen have gone, when they will find some excuse 
or means to detain them further, either in the Parliament that 
is to be held at Michaelmas or in something else. It is said that 
Derby’s son is to marry the Duke of Somerset’s daughter. 

Certain. Frenchmen and Englishmen are spreading — rumour 
that M. de Vendéme has adopted the English religion, has torn 
down all the images from the churches of Vendéme, and intends 
to do the same in all his lands and estates. ‘The English are 
making a great point of this, and are overjoyed, especially as the 
King of France is refusing to have anything to do with the 
General Council. They hope their religion may find supporters 
in France and elsewhere, and that the Emperor and the King of 
France may come to blows again. 

Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, was examined a short while ago 
by the Council about religion. He defended to the last the 
mystery of the mass and the holy sacrament, and consequently 
has received orders to keep his house as if it were a prison, never 
going out, as he was formerly allowed to do, under pain of incurring 
the displeasure of the King’s Majesty. 

The murmurings of the people against the depreciation of the 
currency have recently come to the Council’s ears, and they 
have issued express orders to the mayor and sheriffs of London 
to call together the people of that town, and explain to them that 
everything that has been done with the currency has been dictated 
by zeal for the public good. with the object of placing it once 
more on the old footing. Also that it seemed some people wished 
to blame the Earl of Warwick for this and certain other innovations, 
in which they were doing him a great injustice, for he was most 
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careful and vigilant in his solicitude for the country’s welfare. 
Consequently such opinions ought to be rejected. All this is of 
course a scheme, for Warwick is trying to make himself out very 
humane, in order to gain all men’s hearts, and particularly those 
of the populace, thus hoping to make his reign permanent. Some 
people are much afraid he may succeed ; and in the meantime 
he is ruling absolutely, and all posts and offices are being given 
to the creatures of Warwick. 

A great quantity of testoons of three stooters* are being coined. 
‘They are not worth half what those formerly coined were worth F 
but the King and Council are paying their debts with them. 

M. de Lansac is still in Scotland ; and it is thought he will not 
leave until the Queen Dowager’s départure, which is said to be 
going to take place in about a month. Tt seems that the English 
and Scottish commissioners are still at work; and that Lansac 
and the Regent are reforming justice, for several Scots who had 
rebelled against public order have been executed. 

It is believed that the French ambassador resident in England 
is soon going to retire, and that his successor will be among the 
French gentlemen who are coming to visit this country ; but 
we have as yet been unable to find out his name. Two days ago 
the new Venetian embassador, accompanied by a great suite, 
arrived in England. His name in Giacomo Soranzo, and he is a 
young man, said to be of great learning and culture. 

They say that certain men-of-war are being equipped in 
Ireland. The English are very suspicious, and are trying to 
find out why his Im perial Majesty is going to the Low Countries, 
especially when Italian affairs are as they are, the General Council 
in its present condition, and the Turk in arms by land and sea, 

London, — June, 1551, 

Cipher. French. 


Smon Rewarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) 

Sire : Ihave heard from a good source that the King (of France) 
has been heard to declare several times that he will go on to the end 
with Farnese (Octavio) though it cost him his kingdom. He trusts 
to an attack from the Turk end to his auxiliaries in Germany, 
making ready the while as fast 2s he can at home, and doing his 
best to turn the King of England and the elected King of Denmark 
egainst your Majesty. The King and his ministers bave all 
done their best to let the governors cf England hear that your 
Majesty attempted to take the Princess out of the country last 
year in order to attack the King’s title and deprive him of his 
crown under solour that he is not of legitimate birth, and that 
the kingdom belongs by right to my Lady Mary. They assert 
that your Majesty hed fitted out several ships for the undertaking, 
which would have been put into effect had it not come to light 
too soon. Your Majesty’s understanding with the Pope tends, 

* There had been a stooter worth fourpence, but the coin referred to here 
appears to have been worth threepence, The testoon was later called down 
to sixpence. 
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according to the French, to ensure the punishment of the English 
and the occupation of the country ; and they go as far as to say 
that your Majesty intends to wed the said Princess. The 
councillors and governors of England believe these tales, and 
have been induced to listen to proposals for an alliance and 
perpetual confederation with the King of France, especially as 
several of their number are French partisans now because your 
Majesty refused them assistance in the last war to enable them 
to keep Boulogne, and because they hope better to secure the 
maintenance of the new religion. 

The Marquis of Northampton, the Bishop of Ely, the Earl of 
Rutland, the Lord Bray, the Earl of Fitzwater (sic)* and the 
Earl of Lisle (sic) have been sent over here to present the Order 
of the Garter to the said King (of France) and discuss the pre- 
liminaries of the alliance, to be continued by Marshal de St. André 
and M. de Boisdauphin. They have been assigned an interview 
with the King at Chateaubriant. 

The King made his entry into this town of Angers on the third 
of this month, and will leave to-morrow for Chateaubriant. No 
great ceremonies or shows took place, except one of a cock covering 
two lions, meaning England and Scotland; and another with 
Fortune seated on an anvil under a portal, a wheel in one hand 
and an apple in the other, while on either side of her were 
represented a man and a woman ; signifying that the Constable 
and the Duchess of Valentinois were the governors of the King’s 
fortunes. . . . 

Angers, 4 June, 1551, 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


June 11. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QUEEN DowaGER. 


Bed arch, Madam: I received your Majesty’s letters, dated May 16th, 
£19. on the 26th of the same month, and with them the decision 
rendered by your Majesty in favour of certain English merchants. 
Immediately afterwards I went to demand audience of the 
Council, who gave me the last day of May. On that date I went 
to see them and exposed, in the first place, that your Majesty 
wished them to know that, a few days before, the master of the 
customs of Antwerp had caused four English ships to be arrested 
at that place. The ships had been ready to sail, but were found 
to be laden with goods and merchandise, part of which it was 
forbidden to export. Besides this, the merchants had attempted 
fraudulently to avoid paying the taxes and prince’s dues, which 
was quite inexcusable, and might lead to disagreeable happenings. 
Although all the goods and merchandise had been confiscated, 
and the owners had, moreover, incurred several heavy fines to 
be payed to his Imperial Majesty for having attempted these 
frauds, and broken his statutes and ordinances, the merchants 
had presented a petition to your Majesty, begging that their 
* The principal members of the mission were the Marquis of Northampton; 
the Earls of Worcester, Rutland and Ormond; Lords Fitzwater (son of the 
Earl of Sussex), Lisle, Bray and Yvers; Sir Harry Sidney, Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton, and several other gentlemen, 
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goods might be released, and they exempted from the con- 
fiscation and fine, and that a guarantee, deposited on account of 
some money and scrap-metal they were transporting, might be 
restored to them. Your Majesty had seen the report, heard the 
fiscal officers’ account, consulted your Council and financial 
advisers, and had learned that besides the money and metal, 
and a fine of forty gold royaulz on each mark of silver, the 
petitioners had forfeited all the other property belonging to them 
found on board the ships in which the money and metal were ; 
for here in England the same had been done to certain of the 
Emperor’s subjects, and not only had the prohibited goods been 
confiscated, but also those that were licit ;, although your Majesty 
had often caused the unreasonable severity of such proceedings 
to be pointed out to the English Council. Nevertheless, your 
Majesty desired to act in a neighbourly spirit, extend favourable 
treatment to English subjects, and not use great severity, hoping 
that the English would reward you by confiscating, in future, 
prohibited merchandise only. Therefore you were satisfied, 
or this time, with the confiscation of the money and metal only, 
As for redeeming the other goods belonging to the merchants, 
and for the fines incurred by them, the merchants should be 
obliged to pay to the Emperor, as they had offered to do, 2 round 
sum of 600 Flemish livres; as we doubted not the English 
ambassador resident with your Majesty had already informed 
them, especially regarding the gratification. They replied, 
Madam, that they had heard nothing at all about the matter, 
either from their ambassador or the merchants ; but as your 
Majesty had shown their subjects such considerate treatment, 
they desired to thank you most humbly. For their part, they 
would correspond and do their utmost to keep up friendly and 
neighbourly relations between the countries, They then asked 
me whether the ammunition found on board the vessels had also 
been restored. I told them, Madam, that it seemed strange to 
me that they should have known nothing about the gratification, 
for it was quite important enough to deserve that their ambassador, 
who had been informed of all the details and knew whether or no 
the ammunition was included, should have made it the subject 
of a report to the King. I said I had found no special mention 
of the ammunition in your Majesty’s ruling, but was quite sure 
hat the other goods had been restored. At all events your 
Majesty had shown their subjects special favour, and would 
continue to perform all good offices in the cause of the ancient 
friendly relations binding the two countries. As they said 
nothing about any intention of continuing to use all the rigour 
allowed by the law against his Majesty’s subjects, and confiscating 
licit merchandise found in the same vessel with such as was 
prohibited, I repeated this point, and said that your Majesty 
considered the law most iniquitous and unjust, and likely to 
cause great wrong to subjects of both Princes; whence you were 
of opinion that the law’ ought no longer to be applied in this 
country. After a long consultation, they replied that they were 
not in the habit of confiscating licit merchandise with that which 
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was illicit in England; and went no further. I retorted that 
their own placards issued last September stated it in so many 
words, and also that the very ship in which contraband was 
discovered should be confiscated. They must remember the 
repeated efforts made by certain merchants of Bruges to obtain 
restitution of their sugar and canvas taken in the last war 
against France; for on that occasion the Council had several 
times made objection to my solicitations in the merchants’ favour, 
on the ground that enemies’ or contraband goods caused the 
whole cargo to be confiscated, according to a certain Admiralty 
law. Their own ambassador had maintained the same in your 
Majesty’s Court. They answered that they had had very good 
reasons for issuing the said placards; but, although they did 
recite that licit_ goods should be confiscated together with contra- 
band, they had not enforced thet provision. Nevertheless the 
matter was of importance, and partly concerned the Admiralty 
laws, and as several of the councillors were not present, they 
must put off their reply until the Admiral and others returned. 
These lords were expected in eight or ten days ; and they assured 
me that [ should then have my reply. ” 

After thet, Medem, I informed them thet certain merchants, 
subjects of the Emperor, who neither resided nor had a fixed 
domicile here, hac come to me complaining that some of the 
King’s officers and collectors had been bothering them once 
more about the payment of a certain new subsidy that had been 
imposed 2 few years earlier, as if these subjects or their masters 
were native Englishmen, were naturalised, or had a fixed abode 
in the kingdom. These collectors had used force, and arrested 
the merchants’ goods and merchandise, shutting up their rooms 
and store-houses, so that they could not dispose of their property, 
which was a direct breach of the treaties and Commercial 
Convention, a recent introduction never heard of before, and 
a violation of all reason and equity. These merchants and their 
employers enjoyed none of the privileges extended to English 
subjects, naturalised foreigners or permanent inhabitants who 
paid the customary subsidy and other taxes on their goods, Thad 
explained all this to them last year, and the matter had been 
so thoroughly threshed out on that occasion that it had been 
ruled that the Emperor’s subjects who had no fixed domicile here 
should be exempt from the subsidy ; and they had been exempt 
until recently. Wherefore I requested them, in consideration of 
the fact thet their subjects in Flanders were exempt from all 
subsidies and taxes, and so favourably treated and encouraged, 
to command their collectors promptly to release our merchants’ 
property, and allow them access to their rooms and stores, and, 
moreover, to treat them as exempt and free from the subsidy, 
giving them no more trouble on that score. They told me, 
Madam, that they had no intention of extorting payment of the 
subsidy from our merchants who_had no fixed domicile here ; 
but it seemed only reasonable that those who were here two or 
three years on end should be obliged to contribute. I replied 
that the merchants, their masters and predecessors, had always 
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been exempt from such subsidies, and those here now were almost 
all servants, having only a room to retire to, and boarding with 
English folk. As soon as they disposed of their merchandise they 
took themselves back to Flanders, making the journey twice or 
three times a year; and if they were staying a little longer than 
usual this year, it was because they found it harder than usual 
to sell their goods and turn over their money. It was not to be 
argued from that that they ought to be made to pay the subsidy, 


- for they had no domicile here nor intention to sojourn ; wherefore 


they could not be classed as inhabitants or residents. With this 
J insisted again on the consideration shown to English subjects in, 
Flanders, not in this respect only, but in many others, as I had 
declared to them at the beginning of my discourse. They told 
me, in reply, that his Majesty’s subjects should not be troubled 
with the subsidy until the Council had received ample information 
from their officers as to which merchants had @ fixed abode 
and permanent habitation here. They would communicate 
with me then; and in the meantime the merchants’ goods, 
rooms and store-houses should be released and opened. 

At this same meeting I gave them to understand that the King, 
their master, had been pleased to write to your Majesty in favour 
of one John Bradley, an English merchant, who had already 
complained to the King and Council of the great wrong and 
severity he had endured from the Flemish courts, He had 
complained to the King that he had had a difference with the 
Countess of Meghem over some goods, sold by him to the Countess, 
to the value of 1,162 Flemish Livres. He had been forced to go 
to law against her ; and had first brought a suit before the Privy 
Council. When the Countess saw that Bradley must win, she 
had bribed one Roland van Hamburg to testify that Bradley 
had sold her the goods very dear, and then bought them back 
for much less. For this false testimony the said Roland had 
publicly been punished, yet Bradley was still unable to have 
the affair cleared up, and had been sent before the Council of 
Brabant. When he had pleaded his suit there for some time, 
he was himself accused of bribery and arrested ; and the Council 
of Brabant had reversed the Privy Council’s decision. Therefore 
the King’s Majesty requested that Bradley should now be released 
from prison, and that his case should immediately be disposed of, 
I told them, Madam, that as soon as your Majesty had received 
and read the letter, you had sent it to the Council of Brabant in 
order to have the matter‘looked into. It had clearly appeared 
from the Council’s register that Bradley had given a false and 
malicious account to the King and his Council, for the truth 
Was quite otherwise. When the matter had come up before the 
Brabant court, the Procurator-General found that two brokers 
who had had something to do with the contract between the 
Countess and Bradley had been guilty of perjury, and he 
consequently procgeded against them in order to have them 
punished as their crimes deserved. And punished they were; but 
in the course of the procedure, it was discovered that Bradley 
was strongly to be suspected of having bribed and corrupted with 
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money the two offenders, who both confessed and revealed, 
under torture and otherwise, all the circumstances in which 
he had bribed them to bring false witness. This and several 
other reasons compelled the said Procurator-General to proceed 
against Bradley. Bradley attempted to defend himself, and 
contended that he ought to be released on his promise to return 
when he should be summoned, offering a certain guaranteo for 
the purpose. His proposal was debated, but the Procurator- 
General had upheld that the gravity of the offence rendered it 
impossible to release Bradley who, according to the Emperor’s 
ordinances, ought to suffer bodily punishment ; and the court had, 
after due deliberation, ruled that he could not be released, as 
might be seen from the copy of their ruling. As for Bradley’s 
complaint to the King that he had been detained a long time 
before justice was administered, I assured them, Madam, that 
Bradley himself, and not’ the court, was to blame, for the 
Procurator had done his part in such a way that the case might 
have been ready to be tried by January 14th,. and judgment 
might soon afterwards have been given, had not Bradley raised 
a new point, and failed to produce what was demanded for the 
trial. Otherwise he could have obtained prompt justice, as might 
appear from certain notes on the case. Therefore he had no 
reason at all to complain of the Flemish Councils or Courts, whose 
members had up to the present, and according to their custom, 
behaved towards him like good judges, as in the future they 
would continue to do. Bradley had said that the Council of 
Brabant had reversed the Privy Council’s decision, but this was 
not at all the case, and only-an invention of Bradley’s; and in 
the same way the said Roland had not been punished for having 
accepted a bribe from the Countess, but because he and his com- 
panion had given conflicting testimonies, in one of which it 
appeared that they had committed perjury at Bradley’s 
instigation ; and the Council of Brabant had condemned. and 
sentenced them for that reason. It was improbable that a lady 
of the Countess’ standing had adopted such discreditable methods ‘i 
but had it been found that she had done so, the court would have 
applied the Emperor’s laws and administered justice equitably, 
without respect of persons. Moreover, your Majesty had expressly 
ordered the Council to administer prompt justice to Bradley ; 
and I was sure nothing would have stood in its way had Bradley 
bimself not been negligent. I took this opportunity of begging 
them, on their side, to have prompt justice administered to the 
Emperor’s subjects, who complained daily of great delays. When 
they had heard all this, Madam, the Council only replied that they 
remembered Bradley had made complaints, and that the King 
had written to your Majesty in his favour; but since then they 
had heard nothing more about it. If Bradley had really com- 
mitted some crime meriting punishment, reason demanded that 
he should be chastised ; and they would only request that in 
any case he might have a prompt trial, which they hoped your 
Majesty would see to. They thanked you again for the consider- 
ation it had pleased you to show their subjects ; and wished to 
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assure you that they would not fail to do the same by the 
Emperor’s subjects here. As they made a point of this, I 
explained to them the cases of certain private individuals that 
had remained pending, for the most part in the Admiralty Court. 
As usual, they promised to see to it that prompt justice should 


- be administered ; and this, Madam, was the end of our conference. 


A few days ago the English and Scots pirates, who were 
condemned to the last penalty here, obtained a reprieve. 
Copy. French. 


Stmon Renarp to the Emprror. 


(H£atract.) 

Sire: Those who make a practice of studying the King’s 
countenance, infer that he is very wroth and inclined to turbulence. 
Were it not for the advice of the Constable and the unpropitious 
season he would have taken the field already, so eager is he to 
fight. Unless God will stay him, it seems clear that he will 
endanger the cause of religion in order to effect his designs against 
your Majesty. I have been informed that every despatch sent 
to Germany has one end only: to assure the Germans that 
if the Council is to be held without their wish and if they will not 
accept it, the King will help them to maintain their freedom, and 
will employ all his forces against your Majesty’s dominions. He 
is trying the same argument to attract the English into an 
alliance, having as a special object to oppose the Council (of Trent). 
Marshal de St. André is working towards this end in the pre- 
liminaries by which he hopes to establish a foundation for Bois- 
dauphin, who lives in England, to build upon. The Marshal’s 
reputation and experience in such matters are not yet very great, 
and the King has deputed M. de Gyé* to assist him. I can certify 
that the King has caused the rumour concerning the withdrawal 
of the Lady Mary from England, as I wrote it to your Majesty 
in my last letters of the 4th of this month, sent by the messenger, 
to be circulated in England. 

M. de Boisdauphin took ten or twelve gentlemen over with him, 
and has had a hundred barrels of wine sent across by sea for 
hisown use. He intends to win over the English by his liberalities, 
his banqueting and his munificence, as the English Council have 
always protested that they will not conclude definitely any 
alliance with the French until their King comes of age. They 
have kept the matter pending during the communications that 
have taken place, by all thé means usual in such cases, entertaining 
the French, who, on their side, will neglect no available opportunity 
to coerce them into an open declaration against your Majesty 
and induce them to forget past injuries, setting aside religious 
considerations on both sides, and disregarding the duties of 
Christian princes. The presentation of the Orders from both 
Sovereigns is a prelude to the understanding to follow between 
them, to be assisted by the feasting which is to attend the Marquis 
of Northampton’s progregs through the various towns before his 
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arrival at Nantes on the. lith of this month,* by the King’s 
orders. ... 

... The Marshal (de St. André) has been delayed longer 
than was arranged because of the expected answer concerning 
Monluc. He left on the 11th of this month with a retinue of two 
hundred horse, and a kitchen staff sufficient for dinners of ten to 
twelve courses; all at the King’s expense... . 

Ancenis,t 13 June, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


The QurEN DowaGER to Count pz REvt. 


(Extract from a letter dealing with the state of the frontier.) 

As for the exploits of the English on his Majesty’s territory, 
I have nothing to say beyond what I wrote in my last letter, 
which I now confirm. Above all, see to it that his Majesty be not 
dispossessed. I approve of your action in farming out Gravelines 
river for the period you mention, for it will serve to strengthen his 
Majesty’s claim. Regarding the bulwark lately put up by the 


_ English on his Majesty’s land, I have instructed the Chancellor 


of the Order (i.e. Philip Nigri), who has the papers referring to 
the matter in his hands, to prepare his report so that all may be 
ready for his Majesty’s inspection when he arrives here. In the 
meantime, ascertain in what state the bulwark now is, whether a 
guard is kept there, and how much artillery and munitions. 
Brussels, 18 June, 1551. 
French. 


M. p’Ercks to the QuEEN DowaGER. 

(Extract from a letter dealing with the outfitting of the fleet.) 

I hear from people just come hither from France that there 
jis at sea a great ship full of pirates, flying pennants, banners and 
standards with the sign of the Crescent. They say she is a 
French ship from Le Havre, and that her captain is one Nicholas 
Marnier. 

They also speak of other pirates besides Cornille of Calais, 
whom I mentioned in my last letters, and among them certain 
Englishmen, such as one Francis James ; and there seems to be 
another ship full of Flemings and Germans, of which the captain’s 
name in unknown. But I hear of no Scots pirates at sea, on the 
contrary that the Regent of Scotland recently hanged onegt their 
chief captains, who had had more to do with piracy than any 
other native of that land. ~ 

Veere, 19 June, 1551. 

French. Holograph. 

Simon RENARD to the EMPEROR. 

Sire: The Queen of Scotland is about to leave Chadteaubriant 
and go to Janville. I have been warned that all foreigners will 

* This letter, written over several days, like many others from the various 
ambassadors, was begun evidentl¥ before the 11th of June, and closed on the 13th. 


The Marquis arrived at Nantes on June 16th. 
} Simon Renard calls it Nanceny. 
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be ordered out of the country in a few days. The King has taken 
this resolve after receiving news from the Turk, which came in 
certain packets from Constantinople ; and because he is treating 
a confederation with the English, who have made an excuse of 
the presentation of the Order of the Garter to order their envoys 
to discuss a marriage and an alliance, and are more readily inclined 
thereto by the news that your Majesty has good intelligence 
with the Pope. I have been informed that they are treating with 
France for the defensive and offensive, and that they will agree 
to arm by land and sea so as to attack jointly with France and 
Scotland in the direction of Zeeland, and interfere with the 
traffic.and shipping in the ocean if once they can make themselves 
strong enough. The English have consented to treat with France 
for the reasons I wrote to your Majesty ; and because when Paget 
went to discuss with your Majesty a proposed alliance between 
the King of England and one of the daughters of the King of the 
Romans, the answer brought back from Vienna by M. de 
Chantonnay, which was a refusal, denoted intentions and inclina- 
tiorls that justly inspired some fear. The King of France’s Council 
has been at work now for three days in drawing up and examining 
the terms of the treaty. The English have been summoned every 
day, and couriers are being sent daily to England with news. 

As to the marriage proposals, the French have expressly charged 
the Marshal de St. André to put forward a marriage between the 
young Queen of Scots and the King of England, if the English 
will give up all they hold on terra firma, that is to say Calais, 
and the territory round Guines,* in which case they will renounce 
their claims to Scotland and will give compensation to the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland in France, or more probably, a sum of 
money. The Queen Dowager is tarrying in France until the 
answer from England comes. If the English will not give up 
their territories, the marriage between the King of England and 
the eldest princess of France will hold good and will take place 
when the bride and bridegroom arrive at a suitable age. Both 
English and French reckon upon some unexpected event between 
then and now, some hindrance or other opportunity. 

Several people on the French side hold that the King should 
not consent to the marriage; his conscience, his honour and 
repute would be compromised by the alliance of his daughter 
with a King schismatic and under excommunication, whose suit 
has been refused by the King of the Romans. It (the terms of 
the understanding between the French and English) will make 
manifest the fear of your Majesty entertained by the King, which 
has made him forget himself so far. His designs will be discredited 
and they will not profit him in the end. God will punish him for 
his crimes and subtleties, because the English are wholly severed 
from the true religion, and in worse repute than the Germans 
themselves. Their deeds bear witness against them; as for 
instance during their recent journey through France, when they 
so greatly provoktd the people at Angers that had not the 





* Sunon Renard calls it ‘en la Guyenne.” 
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Marquis of Northampton intervened they were in danger of being 
massacred, for having taken a cross from an image and carried it 
about with a hat set on it, in derision. 

At Orleans an English gentleman consecrated bread in public 
and distributed it among the crowd, which scandalised the 
people of Orleans exceedingly, a report being drawn up and sent 
to the King. They have eaten flesh on Fridays and Saturdays 
during their whole journey.* At Nantes it was found necessary 
to hide away the statues and images in the houses where they 
lodged. Two Jacobin monks entered by mistake the quarters 
reserved for them at Court, thinking it was the Keeper of the 
Seal’s lodging; and they set up such an igncminious cry after 
them that the whole Court complained and people asked one 
another whether they had already become Turks, or English or 
heretics. Notwithstanding all this the negotiations went on as 
I have said before; and all with the object of taking revenge 
upon your Majesty. 

An order was published at court, of which I send a copy to your 
Majesty, in which the breaking out of war is plainly stated, and 
that it is made to surprise some person not mentioned. 

Ships are being armed in Brittany, Gascony and Normandy. 

Pouancé,} 26 June, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Smmon Renarp to the Emprror. 


( Extract.) 

Sire: As I fear that Bertrand the courier may be arrested, I 
have sent my man on purpose to Brussels with duplicate despatches 
to confirm the news to your Majesty that the French have resolved 
to make war on your Majesty because of the help and assistance 
given by you to the Pope for the punishment of Farnese’s rebellion. 
They are determined to employ all their forces and those of their 
confederates and allies for the success of their designs to their 
own advantage and the detriment of your Majesty. ... 

Ships are being armed on the ocean to fight in that quarter 
with help from the Scots. They are waiting for an answer from 
the governors of England about the league and confederation 
proposed between the two. powers, and about the marriage and 
alliance, so that if, as they hope, they take effect, the English 
naval force may help them either in the direction of Zeeland, or 
towards Biscay, whither they would send it to assist M. d’Albret 
who is collecting infantry ond mounted soldiers in Navarre, with 
the object of giving trouble in that quarter. Their temper is 
all for war... . 

Pouancé, 28 June, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


The Emperor to JruHan SCHEYFVE. 


Councillor Wotton, who was sent over here by our good brother, 
the King of England, presented himself before us yesterday at 





* The English were being feasted at every town by order of the King of France. 
t Pouancé lies ten miles west of Chateaubriant. 
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the hour assigned to him for an audience. He presented the 
letters he carried from the said King, which were merely letters 
of credence and did not qualify him as ambassador, requesting us 
to believe him concerning certain matters which he was charged 
to expose to us. He began by making a declaration of the 
affection and respect which the King of England had always 
borne us and bore us still, and of his sedulous care in returning 
and keeping our friendship. He expressed the King’s regret 
that any of his ministers should have given us offence, as they 
were ordered and charged to show us every mark of respect and 
to conduct themselves to our satisfaction. The King could not 
but feel it very much that, as we had written to you, and you 
had represented to them in England, his Majesty’s ambassador 
here resident should have conducted himself, while communicating 
with us, in a manner not wholly pleasing nor satisfactory. His 
Majesty had well perceived that the address of the said ambassador 
must be. disagreeable to us; for notwithstanding the love and 
affection we had always shown to the King, and our readiness 
te gratify him when sued by others of his ambassadors, yet not 
one single request made by the present ambassador had been 
granted. The King, his master (said Wotton), had given him 
express charge to inquire from us whether we'were dissatisfied 
with the ambassador, and whether we would like another to be 
sent in his place, being desirous now and in all things to meet our 
wishes. He went on to speak of their recent request that we 
would permit their ambassador resident in our Low Countries 
to have a preacher at his house and use their forms of worship 
as they were recently introduced in the Anglican Church; he 
repeated the request himself, and brought the fact that you were 
permitted to observe the rites of the ancient religion as an 
argument in support of it. He declared that there should not be 
so much difference between their pratice and ours on this point, 
and that it would be found strange if we would not grant what 
they asked, in opposition to the common usage in the case of 
ambassadors. He cited the practice of the Turk who permitted 
the ambassadors to use their own form of worship, and even 
extended the permission to Jews. Other great Christian princes too 
permitted his Majesty’s ambassadors, he said, to govern themselves 
according to their custom in matters of religion. He afterwards 
went on to speak of the request made by you that our cousin, 
the Princess (Mary), should be allowed to observe the rites of the 
ancient religion, and of the grounds on which we based our 
request: namely, the promise which we claimed to have been 
made to our ambassador, the late M. Van der Delft, in our name 
in accordance with the good hopes previously held out to us by 
my Lord Paget at Bruges, who said he would do his best to bring 
about what we asked, as he and the Council were favourably 
inclined. We also had claimed that similar words had been 
spoken to our ambassador. The permission granted to our 
cousin (he saidj,—always referring to her in very honourable 
terms and giving her the title of Princess of England,—was 
temporary, and during the King’s pleasure, in the hope that 
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God might illuminate and inspire her to know the abiding truth 
of their religion. But the King and his Council being aware 
that their forbearance had borne no fruit, thought fit to put pressure 
on her to conform with the decrees of Parliament. He enlarged 
upon their force and quality, on their extent, which embraced the 
royal authority, the King himself being obliged to conform with 
them. He observed that: we would find it strange indeed, if having 
promulgated laws for the good and advantage of our realms and 
territories, particularly after deliberation with our Council, 
and the adherence of the Knights of our Order, the Prince, our 
son, were to refuse obedience. The disobedience of our cousin 
(the Lady Mary) might very easily give rise to scandal and 
disturbance in the kingdom. ° He insisted on this point, that. we 
might be satisfied with the answer repeatedly given by the King 
on the matter. 

When he finished his speech, we began our answer by the usual 
thanks for the King’s good-will and affection towards us: we 
assured him of corresponding sentiments on our part, and enlarged 
on this point with becoming tenderness (doulceur). to show the 
love and affection we had always borne him, his house, and all 
his kingdom. We would not deny, with respect to the ambassador 
here resident, that we felt a certain resentment of the terms he 
had used in his negotiation, presuming to try and persuade and 
catechise us on the religion recently addpted in England. We 
were moved to greater anger by the recollection of something 
that occurred in the time of the late King Henry, when Thomas 
Hoyet (i.e. Wyatt), his ambassador, twice advanced so far as 
to try and persuade us to set our hand to invalidate the donation 
of Constantine and appropriate the temporal possessions of the 
Pope, universal head of the Christian Church. On the first 
occasion we replied with moderation, inviting him to desist from 
making any such proposals, in the certainty that he had no 
charge to do so, saying to him also that the matter was beyond 
his province and we should be displeased if he ever brought it 
forward again. ~Nevertheless, he reverted again to it on another 
occasion, with greater urgency. We were so angered at this, that 
we felt obliged to say to him that if he dared to do so again we 
would make him rue it, and would deal with him in such a way 
that he would never be tempted to mention it if it came to his 
mind, or that we would take the means of speaking of it away 
from him. Remembering this, the ambassador (Morison’s) 
persistence in his argumentations had angered us somewhat ; 
and we added, smiling, that one should bear with the temper 
of those who were getting on in years and suffered from long 
and crucl illness. We did not wish him (Wotton) to think, in 
spite of everything we had said, that the behaviour of the present 
ambassador or of any other, whoever he might be, could diminish 
the affection we bore the King of England, or that the tone they 
might adopt in their negotiations could make us refuse to comply 
with his wishes, whenever it was possible to do so. It was true 
that we had refused leave to’ export certain munitions of war 
which he had requested of us; but the reason was not to be 
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sought in any diminution of our affection for the King, which 
was as strong now as in the past, and which we would preserve 
whole to the end. But we were bound by our treaties to refuse, 
because the English were not at war: and in view of the 
negotiations that were being carried on busily at present, it would 
have seemed unwise to us to deprive our own country (of munitions 
of war) and incur the reproach that, with little devotion and 
prudence, we had not considered our own needs, at a season 
when England had none. He might remember that when the 
English were at war we had granted them everything that we 
conveniently could, in many more respects than we were obliged 
to by the treaty. We gave him this answer straight out, we said, 
so that he might not think that we would more readily grant 
to another ambassador sent in the place of the present one 
anything he might ask. 

In the matter of their ambassador resident in our Low Countries 
we did our best to reply in such a manner that, while not granting 
in any sense what he asked, we avoided embittering him by an 
absolute and categorical refusal. We deemed it suitable to go 
over the ground again, speaking in the past tense, and dwelling 
particularly on the manner in which our refusal was given, and 
the causes of it, thus bringing the argument round to what was 
declared to their ambassador, that rather than permit such a 
thing (as that the ambassador should use the Anglican Church’s 
form of worship), we would prefer him to withdraw altogether ; 
and that if you were to be forbidden the mass, we should recall 
you. We met the examples he had brought forward by saying 
there was no similarity between the present case and what the Turk 
permitted the Jews to do, as the law of both the Turk and the 
Jews was invalid. The fact that great Christian Princes, as he 
asserted, allowed English ambassadors the freedom he requested 
of us, was no sufficient argument. We knew ourself to be the 
least virtuous among reigning princes; yet we knew of many 
things in other sovereigns which we would not imitate ourselves, 
actions unworthy (bien esloignées) of their dignity, such as, for 
instance, to depart from unity in matters of religion when it 
suited them to do so for their worldly practices; or again, to burn 
and persecute Lutherans at one time, and at another invite and 
favour them, and many other instances which in truth served 
to warn us of what we should avoid, and could not be held up to 
us as an example to be followed. Thcre was no parallel between 
the permission granted to you to hear mass and follow the ancient 
rites of the Church, and the liberty they asked for their ambassador. 
Your practice was not new, but long confessed in Christendom 
by all princes and kings, and by the King of England’s own 
predecessors; whereas their claim was for something new, 
contrary to the ancient rule, and introduced by certain councillors 
during the King’s minority, the change being wrought because 
there had been permutations in the Council, and because they 
harboured foreigners who held conflicting beliefs. The King of 
England was young and well-conditioned, and on reaching riper 
years, we felt certain he would conform with the rest of Christendom ; 
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and we hoped that meanwhile he would weigh and consider the 
whole matter so as to introduce no fresh changes. 

With regard to the Princess Mary, our cousin, we had very 
good grounds for making the request he knew of. We would ask 
the Bishop of Arras to inform him more particularly of the contents 
of the letters from our late ambassador, to whom the promise was 
given personally, besides the promise Paget made (to us). 

The ambassador’s letters contained a true account of the 
negotiation on this affair; and we could but find it strange that 
they should try to put pressure on her in spite of everything 
that had passed. The example he (Wotton) had given us, 
naming the Prince, our son, in no wise applied to the present case. 
We would undoubtedly resent it if the Prince, our son, refused 
obedience to any measure introduced after consultation with our 
Council for the welfare of our kingdoms ; but we would be justified 
because we would never make laws against the good of our 
subjects, nor would we depart from the ancient observances (of 
religion). Whereas in the case under discussion the law was a 
recent one, made, as we had already said, according to the fancy 
of a few councillors during the minority of the King, who we 
hoped would not resent it later on, if our cousin, (the Lady Mary), 
were suffered to continue during his minority in the same confession 
which the late King, her father, left at his death. We hoped he 
would not wish to use violent measures against her, his sister, 
who was our own near relative ; and we should find it a grievous 
thing were she, one of us and of our blood, to fall into so great an 
error as to forsake the ancient faith, in which she had been nurtured. 
from her youth upwards, as her forebears were before her. We 
would rather she had died ten years ago than see her waver now ; 
put we believed her to be so constant, that she would prefer a 
thousand deaths rather than renounce her faith. If death were 
to overtake her for this cause, she would be the first martyr of 
royal blood to die for our holy faith, and would for this earn glory 
inthe better life. We hoped the King would consider the matter 
well. We would pray God to enlighten him, and being so well- 
favoured by nature, he could well provide for the peace and 
tranquillity of his kingdom and the salvation of his subjects’ 
souls. It could not be upheld that the permission given to our 
cousin, the Lady Mary, to hear the office (of the mass) and observe 
the ceremonies of the Church, might breed trouble in the 
kingdom, particularly if she worshipped in private, and as she 
had deep love for the King and a great desire to see his kingdom 
well governed and well administered, and avoid all scandal during 
his minority. 

Our answer ended here; and the said Wotton recapitulated 
briefly the various points of the negotiation, wishing to know 
our intentions so that he might write them to the King, his master. 
He first inquired whether we wished the ambassador to be recalled, 
as not being acceptable to us, and another sent in his place, in 
which case the King would provide promptly in accordance with 
our wish. We replied that he had heard from us before an account 
of what happened, that we had been a little angry, and why ; 
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how our recollection of what had passed with other ambassadors, 
and the memory of Wyatt were partly to blame, and that allow- 
ances should be made for age and illness. Wotton was not 
satisfied with this, and persisted that we should express our 
intentions more clearly. We said we would think the matter 
over and let him know definitely later on. 

He proceeded to take up the second point, repeating the same 
reasons given before to see if in the end we would consent that their 
ambassador in the Low Countries should use their ceremonies, 
and how the one resident here should demean himself. He 
reverted to the same comparisons as before, adding that on our 
own territories we tolerated Jewsand theirsynagogues. Heurged 
us to permit that the ambassadors should at least be allowed to 
practice secretly. We refuted his arguments by the same answers 
as before; and without making any more definite statement 
except to go over the reply we had given before as a narrative 
in the past tense, we came to say that in the matter of the Jews 
within our territory he was ill-informed, as they were driven 
éntirely out of our patrimonial lands, where they could only go 
at the peril of their lives. We admitted that they were to be 
found in the Empire, where they were tolerated in virtue of ancient 
laws ; and it was plain that they were the cause of a part of the 
troubles that rent the Empire and the whole of Christendom. 
We did not answer his proposal to allow the ambassador to 
practice his religion in private, so as to avoid embittering him 
with a direct refusal on the one hand, while not being able to 
consent to something against our duty on the other, Besides 
which, nothing is done so secretly that it does not leak out in time ; 
nor would they be asking so insistently for it in order to conceal it. 

The ambassador, at this juncture, launched forth into a dis- 
putation to maintain that the articles of their faith were the same 
as ours, the only alterations being in the ceremonial, and said 
that, in fine, they had reverted to the true and ancient use, as it 
was in the days of the Apostles. We replied that if the oldest use 
were to be accepted as the best, they should cut the matter short 
by adopting the Judaic law, which was approved by God before 
the Christian confession. He must know very Well that in 
the beginnings of the Church, when it was first instituted, many 
things were introduced to suit the rougher needs of the people, 
which had since been altered by Councils and other authorities, and, 
in their changed form, had long been observed. We would not enter 
into any dispute with him, being aware that those who undertook 
religious innovations were better armed with arguments, by means 
of which they presumed to uphold their actions, than those who 
abided by the main trunk of the Church’s prescription, the latter 
being content to believe, and continue in their faith, observing it 
without contention. Wotton then withdrew very modestly 
from the dispute, saying he would not sustain it against us, and 
came to the third point, touching our cousin, the Princess. He 
went over the Same ground more or less, attempting to induce 
us to agree that she ought to follow the laws and ordinances of the 
kingdom, and using persuasion to justify their claims to obedience 
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from her. We followed the precedent of our former reply to his 
arguments, adding that he might well have inferred from our 
words that their choice of us as the one who should persuade our 
cousin was an ill choice, as we could not persuade her to do what 
we would not do ourself. We would encounter death rather 
than fail in our faith, and hoped that she, a virtuous princess, 
would do the same. We repeated once more what was said 
before, namely, that we hoped the King would respect her as his 
sister and our near relative, and, considering favourably the 
request we were making in her favour, he would entertain it 
and, in accordance with the promise we had received, leave her free 
to use the same observances, during his minority, which her father 
at his death had appointed for her. 

Wotton subsequently had an interview with the Bishop of 
Arras, to whom we referred him for the final answer concerning 
their ambassador here resident, and also more especially for the 
contents of the letters from the late Van der Delft touching 
the promise made to him, as our representative, by my Lords 
St. John and Paget on the King of England's behalf, respecting our 
cousin, the Princess. On the first point, the Bishop declared to 
Wotton that the love and affection we bore the King was such 
that it could not be diminished by the fact that any minister 
was more or less acceptable to us. We had no reason to ask 
that the ambassador should be recalled, but we would leave the 
decision of that point entirely to the King, assuring him at the 
same time that whoever the ambassador might be, his presence 
would be agreeable to us as one sent by the King. We did not doubt 
that the King would order him, whoever he might be, whether 
the present one or another in his place, to behave with discretion 
and avoid entering into discussion with us on matters of religion. 

The Bishop of Arras also recounted to Wotton Paget's state- 
ments to us, in answer to a remark that we should think it strange 
if the Council attempted to extend the application of their law 
concerning religious obsertance to our cousin. Paget had 
definitely said that such was not the King’s intention, nor the 
Protector’s ; and that he would report what we had said on the 
subject. The Secretary (Petre) subsequently certified the same 
to the late Van der Delft, and Paget and Lord St. John did so 
afterwards too, assuring him that shc should be allowed to enjoy 
the mass as in her father the late King’s time. Moreover, it 
happened that shortly after this our cousin, the Lady Mary, was 
summoned by the King, her brother, who said to her that he had 
heard strange news of her having heard the mass against his 
commands. She replied very modestly that he should not 
account the rumour as news, such having been her habit since 
childhood, as her father had brought her ‘up to do so, and she 
had continued it down to the present time. She professed herself 
to be his very humble sister and servant, and had not thought to 
act against his laws, as my Lords St. John and Paget had, in the 
King’s name, assured M. Van der Delft, who was acting for us, 
that she might continue as she had done under the late King, her 
father, to observe the ancient religion, notwithstanding the new 
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laws. Lord St. John was present; and as she asked him whether 
this were true, he admitted that it was. The Bishop of Arras 
pointed out to Wotton that it was obvious that the promise 
given was sufficient and seemed satisfactory to us, as we ordered 
no other reply to be made, nor proffered any request to have it 
more explicit, but asked that the promise made verbally should 
be written down, to avoid the possibility of having it disputed, 
and of finding that with a change of government such as sometimes 
happened in England, those newly come to power should try 
to apply the rigour of the law to our cousin and pretend to ignore 
the said promise. Wotton appeared satisfied with the information 
and did not demand to see the letters; and it seemed best to 
the Bishop of Arras to acquiesce. 

This point dismissed, Wotton told him that he expected to hear 
from him a plainer and more detailed answer to his request that 
we should consent to their ambassador in the Low Countries 
using privately the form of worship prescribed by the new 
ordinances of their Church. The Bishop replied that he had no 
orders from us to enter into that question, as we had answered 
him sufficiently ourself; and he reminded him of our remarks 
on the subject. He added that in his opinion, and from what 
he had been able to gather from our reply himself, we intended 
that he should be satisfied with what was said. Wotton answered 
that he thought we had deferred this point for settlement together 
with the others, end asked the Bishop to ascertain from us if we 
intended our words to serve as an answer, and if he should inform 
the King. He added that it was a point to be considered well, 
as he feared the least of the evils that might follow would be that 
both sides should recall their ambassadors. The Bishop replied that 
he hoped better things, and that the King would reconsider the 
matter after hearing our answer, and would submit to reason, thus 
returning on all points the very sincere friendship we had for him. 

We went away into the country on the day the interview took 
place, and the Bishop had therefore no opportunity to communicate 
with us on the conversation they had held together; but the very 
day after it the said Wotton sent him a note to ask him if any 
new resolve were forthcoming. After hearing from the Bishop an 
account of what had occurred, we decided that we could not, 
for several reasons, condescend to allow the ambassadors to use 
their own ceremonies either in private or in public within our 
patrimonial territories : and we adhered to the reply we had given 
already. The Bishop informed Wotton of this in a written note, 
giving him to understand that we expected him to send a report 
to the King, his master, of the conversation we had had on the 
subject, and that we held for certain that the King, after mature 
reflexion, would be satisfied, as the perfect friendship we felt 
for him gave us a right to expect he should, 

We wish you to receive this detailed information of everything 
as it is set down above, so that you may answer fittingly if you are 
spoken to on the subject, and act according to your judgment. 

Augsburg, 29 June, 1551. 

Minute. French. 
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Smmon Renarp to the EMpERor, 


(E#etract.) 

Sire: On my arrival at Nantes I did my best to find out. the 
object of the fitting out of an army by the King of France. I was 
told thatsthe King had been warned that your Majesty was 
collecting and getting ready a large army to invade France, and 
that if possible, he wished to forestall you and carry the war out 
of his own territory. The King found it difficult to send aid to 
Parma in money and men without running risks himself; and so 
bethought him that the wisest way of dealing with the difficulty 
would be to cause the withdrawal of a certain proportion of 
your Majesty’s forces from that quarter by his own warlike 
preparations. He is resolved to make three camps; one in 
Piedmont, the other in Navarre in the name of M. d’Albret, 
and the third in Champagne. He has been held back so far from 
open rupture because he had no sure news of the Turk’s fleet, 
as he now has ; and he is still waiting for a reply from the Swiss 
and for the issue of the negotiation entrusted to M. d’Andelot, 
who has gone thither. He is most especially eager to hear what 
results the Marshal de St. André, who has left for England 
and will only arrive there on Sunday next, will be able to 
achieve. 

The English (envoys) have been summoned here to Nantes, 
and all negotiations with them are suspended until some informa- 
tion on the success of the said Matshal de St. André’s undertaking 
arrives from England. ‘They hope to achieve at least a defensive 
Jeague against your Majesty between the two kingdoms, if an 
offensive one cannot be brought about. I know that the English 
have already offered a defensive league, for the reasons I wrote 
to your Majesty recently. They are already discussing the 
extent to which the assistance will be limited, namely, ten 
thousand English troops on lend, and a certain number of ships 
at sea. The King is about to publish that he is not the aggressor, 
but will have to defend himself, and is therefore, making ready, 
the Pope and your Majesty having made the first move with an 
attempt to win over his confederates and allies. Meantime the 
King is marking time; and he will renew his efforts when he 
receives information on the points mentioned above. ... 

Six Englishmen left recently for Piedmont in the King’s service. 


. ‘Nantes, 3 July, 1551. 
Signed. French. Cipher. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaceEr. 

Madam: Since writing my last letters to your Majesty, on 
June 11th, I have not failed to send my man to the Council to 
obtain a reply to what I had laid before them at our last meeting. 


.Twice they told me that they had as yet come to no decision 


because of the absence of several lords; but they would do so 
at the first opportunity. Soon after I had sent for the third 
time, they sent me their secretary Sellinger, who told me that the 
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lords had now deliberated on the matter, and the delay had been 
caused by the absence of some of them and great press of business. 
They now requested me to come to see them on Sunday, June 26th, 
when they would give me a definite answer. I replied that, as it 
was my Lords’ pleasure, I would wait upon them that day ; but 
I had been led by their assurances at our last meeting to expect 
a speedier answer, enabling me to do my duty in obedience to your 
Majesty’s commands. I believe, Madam, thatthe delay was 
caused by my Lord of Warwick’s absence ; for he only ceased his 
treatment a few days ago. 

On the appointed day I went to the Council. To begin with 
they.thanked your Majesty for the affection you had shown for 
their master’s subjects ; but they wished to explain to me that 
they had inspected a certain treaty made between the late King 
Philip, Duke of Austria, and Henry VII, King of England, in 
which it was stated that English subjects should be allowed to 
export scrap-metal out of the Emperor’s dominions freely and 
without let, wherefore there had been no reason for confiscating 
the scrap-metal. Moreover, it was expressly stipulated in the 
same treaty that English subjects should not be obliged to pay 
dues heavier than those that had been levied for fifty years before 
the treaty was passed. However, it was now attempted to oblige 
the subjects to pay heavier dues, which was a direct contravention 
of that treaty, and of other more recent ones. 

I took up these points, and replied that your Majesty had 
shown great favour to English subjects in only confiscating certain 
scrap-metal and money which they had tried to export in defiance 
of the Emperor's placerds. Beyond that, you had remitted 
several heavy fines incurred by English subjects for having 
attempted to defraud the customs and prince’s dues. As for the 
treaty, I had no charge from your Majesty to enter into argument 
about it, but did not mind telling them that if the treaty were to 
be looked into it might not be found to be so favourable to them. 
If they wished to maintain that the metal ought not to be 
confiscated, bringing forward the provisions of the treaty, their 
subjects or ambassador ought to have maintained it before 
your Majesty, as I supposed they had done. Nevertheless the 
Council, after mature deliberation, had decided that all was con- 
fiscated, as their ambassador had informed them in detail, not 
forgetting the gratification. Concerning the last point, I told 
them I found it hard to believe that the dues had been increased 
in Flanders, or that others had been levied beyond those that had 
been exacted fifty years before the treaty referred to was passed. 
I added that the question was not how high the dues were, but. 
that the English subjects had paid nothing at all, and, what was 
worse, had tried to defraud the customs, by declaring base instead 
of rich goods. The dues were very small, which made their action 
inexcusable and most unfortunate; but even if they wished to 
maintain that they had been increased, which I did not believe, 
and could assure’ them avas not the case, their subjects’ behaviour 
was none the more lawful ; for they should have lodged a com- 
plaint, and proceeded in a different manner. 
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They insisted once more that it was lawful for their subjects 
to take scrap-metal out of the Emperor’s countries; but they 
did not know if their subjects had committed any fraud or tried 
to withhold the prince’s dues, for had they done so it was quite 
right that they should be punished, though that had nothing to 
do with the King, their master. And they went no further, as if 
giving it to be.understood that no gratification had been made 
to the King, and that the metal alone was concerned. I replied, 
Madam, much as above, adding that, if their ambassador or 
subjects had omitted to refer to the treaties, they might still do 
so as often as they liked. I was sure that your Majesty would 
give them satisfaction ; and I put in that the gratification made 
by your Majesty to their subjects had been intended as a 
compliment to the King. At this they said they would always 
thank your Majesty for your kindness, and for any gratification 
made by you to their subjects. 

All this passed, Madam, without their making any allusion to 
the very point about which they were to have replied to me ; for 
what goes before had already been said at our last meeting. 
Therefore I requested them to tell me, as they had promised when 
we last parted, whether in future they intended to have lawful 
merchandise confiscated with contraband, which seemed to your 
Majesty most hard and iniquitous, as I had told them the other 
day, and calculated to inflict grave damage on the subjects of 
both Princes. They answered that they had never caused that 
law to be enforced, especially in the case of the Emperor’s subjects ; 
and in this they persisted. I remarked that their own placards of 
September 24th last expressly stated that the presence of contraband 
should cause licit goods to be confiscated, and that even the ship in 
which it was found was to be forfeit. Moreover, their ambassador 
had maintained the same before your Majesty, and they them- 
selves to me when I had tried to obtain restitution of a certain 
quantity of canvas and sugar belonging to some merchants of 
Bruges, and taken during the last war with France; on which 
occasion they had raiscd the objection that contraband caused 
all the rest to be confiscated. They confessed that they had 
maintained, and did still maintain, that the said sugar, canvas 
and all goods found on board a ship belonging to the enemy ought 
to be confiscated ; but that was a different case, and had nothing 
in common with the one under discussion. As for the placard, 
they said they could not believe it to have been couched as I 
said; but even if it had been, they begged me to believe that 
they had never put such provisions into force, nor intended to 
do so now, especially where the Emperor’s subjects were concerned. 
I replied that on other occasions they had confiscated licit goods 
with contraband in the case of transport, and that enemies’ 
goods were always contraband, so I would request them once 
more to say whether they intended to apply that law or not. 
They told me that, as the said law or rather statute was a very 
ancient one, they were obliged to observe it, namely, in time of 
war; but the King their master could suspend its operation 
whenever he thought fit. 
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After that, I reminded them of the case of merchants, subjects 
of the Emperor and not resident or having a fixed domicile in 
this country, from whom the English collectors were attempting 
to extort a certain subsidy or new imposition. Notwithstanding 
the decision they had come to at our last meeting, and the 
promises they had given me, officers and collectors were still 
molesting the said subjects, which seemed strange, and at variance 
with the assurances I had received, I repeated the reasons for 
which these subjects ought to be exempt from subsidies, and 
demonstrated that the treatment shown them was contrary 
to the spirit of the treaty and Commercial Convention, a new 
departure, and most unlike the favour lavished upon English sub- 
jects in Flanders. At first they tried to argue that the merchants 
ought to be held to have a fixed abode here, but finally assured 
me that they should be exempt from the subsidy, and troubled no 
longer. 

At the same meeting, Madam, I exposed to them that the 
merchants and subjects of the Emperor had again complained 
that it was attempted to force them to become constables, not 
in order that they should exercise the office, but that they should 
be obliged to pay six or seven pounds sterling a year to an 
Englishman to fill it, which was also a heavy charge and an 
innovation. When some of the merchants had resisted, they 
had been arrested and imprisoned ; and such conduct was most 
contrary to treaties, conventions, neighbourly relations, and 
the decisions of the Bourbourg conference. What was worse, 
the Mayor had said that he was going to make it henceforth 
impossible for the Emperor's subjects to have any rooms or store- 
houses on the quays. They were apparently dissatisfied, Madam, 
with the Mayor’s remarks, but replied to me that, as the Emperor’s 
subjects could not act as constables themselves, it was reasonable 
that they should make some contribution. However, they 
assured me that they would take the necessary steps to 
prevent his Majesty’s subjects from being troubled about that 
office ; and that they should be allowed to live in and possess 
their stores on the quays as they had always been accustomed 
to do. 

Finally, Madam, in obedience to your orders, I told them that 
one Josse Adriaensz, a sailor of Bergen, had been imprisoned 
in this city at the request of an Englishman called Richard Sanders, 
on account of a certain lawsuit or appeal which was pending 
before the Great Council at Malines. ‘The suit had been originated 
by a certain prize taken from the Scots, as Josse maintained, 
lawfully ; though Richard said the opposite. Josse, being here 
in London wjth his ship, was arrested, on Richard’s denunciation, 
for having been present when the prize was taken. I now 
requested them, in consideration of the fact that the suit and 
appeal were pending, to have Josse released from prison, and 
make the other man pay costs and damages. They answered 
that if Josse could prodtce proofs they would have him released, 
and would sénd the matter before the Admiralty Court. And 
this, Madam, was the end of our negotiation. 
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Three days ago, the Council sent their secretary to tell me, 
by their orders, that they had heard that ten or twelve of the 
Emperor’s warships were off the dunes (sic) near Dover, causing 
great terror among the peasants. This seemed very strange, for 
the sea had now been swept of pirates; and they consequently 
wanted to know what the ships were doing there. I told them 
that I knew nothing about the ships. It was true I had heard 
that five or six were being outfitted in Zeeland to protect the 
fishing-fleet against pirates, as had also been done last year ; 
and it might be that these ships were now at sea, and not always 
in the same place. Though the sea was said to be free of pirates, 
T had heard the contrary ; and the fishermen were anxious to be 
protected. Moreover, I had spoken with people who had just 
come from Dover, and who had said nothing about any ships ; 
but there might be some French vesséls waiting about to escort the 
French ambassadors and gentlemen. Then 1 inquired whether 
these ships had shown any inclination to board passing vessels ; 
and the secretary said he had heard nothing about it.so far. I told 
him that, if they had his Imperial Majesty’s subjects on board, 
they would be very careful not to exceed their orders; for it 
would greatly displease your Majesty, who was full of zeal for 
the perfect amity existing between the two countries, if any other 
course were to be adopted. Nevertheless, I would inform your 
Majesty of the matter. 

Madam, there is a rumour here that the said ships are waiting 
to fall upon the French ambassador and lords who are going to 
cross to England ; and the English are consequently fitting out 
ten or twelve of their best ships to serve as escort. 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 


Apvices sent by Jenan ScHEYFVE. 


For the last few days all money-exchange has been forbidden 
here, unless it be by special leave of the King and Council. The 
merchants are greatly inconvenienced by this, and are unable to 
find out why it has been done. Some say that the Council have 
suppressed the exchange in order to make their money look 
better, as the exchange is a touch-stone, and they fear their money 
may sink in value from one day to the next, especially as 
they are now coining some that is of about half the proper value. 
This they wish to hide, and make the commons believe that 
fluctuation in the currency is caused by the exchange practised 
by foreigners, which also brings about the high prices now 
prevalent. Others believe that the King is deep in debt, and has 
some large payments to make at the present moment. Certain 
persons hold the opinion that all this is-a manceuvre to put the 
exchange into the hands of some Englishmen, who would make a 
great profit out of the licence, would keep up the reputation of 
the English currency, and get to know all the foreign merchants’ 
private business. The result woulé be an equivalent to gradual 
banishment for foreign merchants, especially as they are already 
forbidden to export almost all kinds of merchandise by former 
ordinances. The merchants were accustomed to exchange the 
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money that came to them from the sale of their goods ; but now 
that this is forbidden, commerce and traffic must cease. In order 
to keep the matter quiet, and to make it appear to be no innova- 
tion, they are simply invoking placards issued in the days of 
Richard II and Henry VII. The said ordinance is being strictly 
enforced, and the penalties, which include fines and corporal 
punishment, are applied. 

We hear that, a few days ago, the King of England condemned 
a great quantity of his old and rich plate, amounting to 400 
pounds’ weight of silver, and 100 of gold, which has already been 
melted down. It is thought that it has been done in order to 
supply money for the French ambassadors’ entertainment and 
gifts ; for there is lack of metal and coin, though they are trying 
to import a great quantity from abroad. 

They say the Germans are working in the Irish mines ; but it 
seems the mines are so poor, and yield so little, that the output 
does not cover expenses, though the King and his Council are 
being fed with rich hopes. It is said that the Irish savages have 
killed several of the Germans’ guard. 

The Lords Derby and Shrewsbury, soon after they arrived in 
London accompanied by many members of the nobility, went to 
Court to salute the King’s Majesty, who received them kindly, 
as did also the councillors, Javishing caresses upon them ; in 
spite of which some people are still in doubt as to what the end 
may be. The two lords go daily to court; and Shrewsbury 
usually joins the other lords at the Council-board, as he was 
formerly accustomed to do. They are both very popular with 
the commons and with many nobles, especially in the country ; 
because they are of old family and of the old religion, and full of 
zeal for the public good. 

The new Venetian ambassador has also been presented at Court, 
and has made his reverence to the King. He was very honourably 
received ; and when he had finished his address the King asked 
him for foreign news, and particularly from Italy. 

Dr. Cruser,* ambassador from the Duke of Cleves, departed 
a few days ago. After several petitions to the English Council 
about the allowance and household of my Lady (Anne), the Duke’s 
sister, the councillors came to an agreement, as the ambassador 
himself told me. According to his account, they have behaved 
reasonably enough ; and it seems the Archbishop of Canterbury 
shewed the said lady favour. 

Rumour has it here that the Englishmen in France have been 
committing great excesses about images and saints and other 
matters, with the result that they have been mobbed, and some 
of them executed. Though they are not best pleased about this 
adventure here, they try to pass it off as well as they may, saying 
that the amity between the two nations will not suffer, and that 
in the end the French will come over to their new religion. 

The commissioners sent to Scotland have returned; and the 
English are having it said that they came to an agreement with 








* Elsewhere Cruysser, or Croeser, 
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the Scots on all points ; though, as far as we are able to discover, 
it seems that they only agreed on certain boundary disputes 
affecting the Lowlands, which have now been settled and finished. 
M. de Lansac has arrived in London. The French ambassadors 
and lords are now said to be at Dieppe; and the English are 
sending out twelve well-manned warships to escort them. Great 
preparations are being made here for the said lords’ reception. 
It is repeated that the King of France has sent his ambassadors 
merely to return the visit and invest the King of England with 
the order of St. Michael; but we know the contrary, and that 
they are going to treat of weighty matters. It seems that there 
is a great company coming, and lawyers to negotiate ; though 
others say that the French and English have already concluded 
their agreement, and that all that remains is to confirm it. There 
are people who believe that no agreement has yet been arrived at, 
and that the English are insisting on taking possession of the 
person of the daughter of France, to which the King will not 
consent unless the English will enter into an offensive, or at 
least a defensive, alliance, and repudiate their treaties and 
alliance with his Imperial Majesty, and also restore religion to 
the late King’s settlement. His object in demanding so much is to 
get rid of the proposal, or to lead the English very far in his 
direction, and to be able to excuse himself later to the Emperor 
and other Christian princes. The gravity of an offensive alliance 
makes it unlikely that the English will agree, for their desire is to 
push the Emperor and King of France into a war, which would 
allow them to live according to their whim, and make some 
profit, as they have done before. But the French are too sharp 
for them, and are studying to draw them away from the House of 
Austria and Burgundy for their own ends, and to the advantage 
of several other princes and potentates. Even if the Council 
were inclined to abandon the new religion and let themselves 
be guided by the late King’s will, many people think they would 
never really do it for their reputations’ sake, for had they been 
willing to go so far, they would have had plenty of means of 
remedying their fortunes; and perhaps the King of France 
might have reasons for not desiring it either. However, the 
English put all their trust in the French, and they will probably 
end by agreeing, as they both fear the Imperial grandeur, and 
the English are hostile to the Emperor because of .religion and 
other matters. The English do not want to fight, and they have 
been sorely afraid that they would have to do so, either in 
Scotland or with the French. A good many Englishmen say 
in secret that the French alliance will not last, because the two 
countries are too old enemies, and the Frenchmen will play 
them some trick yet, which will be the utter ruin of England. 
They also lament the diversity of sects, poor government and 
lack of justice, tyranny, robbery, pillage, debased currency, 
poverty, and high prices of everything, and, above all, the youth 
of the Prince and the hatred generally felt for his Council. “They 
fear there is no hope of betterment, and conclude that God wishes 
to punish them. This they put down to the change of religion ; 
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and they hope that the old faith may one day return, for several 
of the nobility and almost: all the peasantry are devoted to it. 

It is believed that the King of France is plaiming to seize 
Calais and the rest of the English possessions abroad. Some 
persons about the King of England are trying to persuade him 
that it would be in his interest to make terms for Calais, as the 
place is not profitable to him. There are more rumours about 
@ project to marry the Lady Elizabeth, sister to the King, to 
M. d’Aumale, brother to M. de Guise ; though other people still 
speak of the King of Denmark’s eldest son, who was to marry the 
Lady Margaret, the King of France’s sister, and some still believe 
it may come to pass. There is also talk about marrying the Duke 
of Suffolk to M. de Vendéme’s sister. 

The English are sure that war has broken out in Italy between the 
Holy Father and Duke Octavio (Farnese) about Parma, and that 
his Majesty is favouring the Holy Father, though covertly, 
whilst the King of France is supporting Duke Octavio. The 
English are full of glee at a report that the Turk is coming down, 
with 200 sail; for they hope this may give his Holiness much 
trouble, and prevent the General Council from continuing, especially 
as the King of France shows hostility to the Council, having, it 
is believed, an understanding with the English on the subject. 

They say that a proclamation has been issued in France, that 
the English may frequent that country with as much freedom 
as that cnjoyed by Frenchmen here ; and some say its object is 
to show the Englishmen the way to France. French merchants 
are now very favourably received here, and enjoy treatment that is 
exactly the opposite to what his Majesty’s subjects have to put 
up with. 

Lord Warwick has been under medical care for some days past, 
though he has now ceased it. His authority increases daily, while 
the Duke of Somerset’s diminishes. Nothing of importance 
is done without Warwick’s advice ; and while he kept his room, 
the Council went to him several times. 

It is said that his Majesty’s subjects have had their ships arrested 
in France ; and the English are delighted. Some people relate 
that all ships without exception, in Dieppe and Rouen harbours, 
were arrested for the use of the ambassadors and lords who were 
on their way to England. 

Some gentlemen from the King of Velez in Morocco are here 
to greet the King. They say they have letters from his Imperial 
Majesty, and have only ‘come to view the realm of England. 

It has been published here that money is to be current from 
now on as if the month of August had already expired: that is, 
the testoon of nine pence, and the stooter of three, 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 


Jnuan ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN Dowager. 


Madam : After writing my foregoing letters, I learned that the 
French ambassadors and lords had arrived in England, but had 
landed at Rye, it was said in order not to come across his Imperial 
Majesty’s ships, about which the English are talking a great deal. 
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Ten or twelve of the best English ships had been manned to 
serve as escort for the French lords, and are still in the Thames ; 
but it is said they are soon to put out to sea to keep an eye on 
his Majesty’s ships. The ambassadors and lords will enter this 
city (London) to-day or to-morrow. Several lords and gentlemen 
have gone to meet and welcome them; first among these is 
Lord Warwick, who seems anxious to make display of his 
singular affection for the French, as he bas been_ the chief 
instrument of this alliance. Great preparations have been made 
for giving them a magnificent reception ; and it seems that a 
thousand diversions are to take place. The King has left Green- 
wich for Westminster, where he is to receive the Frenchmen. 
These are the names of the French lords and gentlemen who are 

come to England. :— 

M. de St. André, Marshal of France. 

M. de Gyé, Knight of the Order. 

The Bishop of Périgueux (de la Salle). 
. de Boisdauphin, new ambassador to reside, in England. 
de Morvillers, the King’s Master of Requests. 
. Bordin, the King’s financial secretary. 
le Comte de la Rochefoucauld. 
de Jarnac, captain of fifty men-at-arms. 


BSE 


de Barbezieux. 

le Comte de Montgomery. 

le Comte de Créance. 

le Vicomte de Rabat. 

de Sauveterre, Equerry to the King. 

de St. Luc, Equerry to the King. 

de Vaux, Equerry to the King. 

M. de la Roye, Deschaussonnier to the King. 

Le Jeune Broche, Deschaussonnier_to the King. 

M. d’ Arpenties, Panettier to the King. 

The son of the Comte de Lude, Panettier to the King. 
de Vauguyon. 

de la Chapelle des Ursins. 

d’Ascon, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 
d’Orande, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 

de Vieilleville, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 
de Clervaux, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 
de Biron, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 

de Genlis, Gentlenian of the King’s Chamber. 

de Brocas, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 
de Montebas, Gentleman of the King’s Chamber. 
de Gaille, Gentleman of the Kirg’s Chamber. 
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d’ Alegre. 

de Ravel. 

de Rufe, and his brother. . 
de Cantelour. . 

de Crusel. 

de Caumont. 
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M.‘de Chamiroux. 

M. de Baslemont. 

M. de Montlosier. 

M. de Chafieron, and his brother. 

M. de Zogre. 

M. de Faulton. 

M. de Clermont de Lantdeyne. 
Duplicate. French. 


The Emrzror to the QurEN or BoHEMIA. 


(Extract.) ‘ 

Montepulciano has arrived here from his Holiness, to beg us most 
pressingly to lend him a certain sum of money with which to 
keep the troops he has raised. He is in such straits that he is 
quite unable to find money in Italy, though he has offered to 

awn the rents of the Church, and has sought the help of the 
Duke of Florence and others. We have taken into consideration 
the present state of affairs, and their gravity, and that we are 
obliged to try our best to please his Holiness, who shows us such 
affection. We desire to enable him to keep up his troops, for it 
would be @ greater misfortune than tongue could say were they to 
be disbanded, especially as the state of Castro has just been taken, 
and things appear to be shaping well at Parma. We are so involved 
in this undertaking that we could not abandon it without great 
loss of reputation ; so in order to avoid all these disasters, and 
others that you may imagine, we have ordered 50,000 ducats 
in gold to be provided here, and paid to Montepulciano in cash, 
that he may be able to take the money with him. With this the 
troops may be kept for forty-five days at least ; and in the mean- 
time we will devise other means of raising on exchange a further 
sum of 100,000 ducats, which we have also decided to lend to 
his Holiness. The silver from Peru, now at Seville, must supply 
it, as we have written in three letters of the same tenor to the 
Prince, our son, that he may have it handed over to Raphael 
Arcioli*, a Florentine merchant, or to Rodrigo de Duefias, or their 
substitutes who shall be able to show a special power from his 
Holiness or Archbishop Montepulciano, his treasurer-general, 
to whom this affair has been entrusted by his Beatitude ... . 

Augsburg, 9 July, 1551. 

Decipherment. Spanish. 


Simon Renarp to the Emprror. 


(Eatract.) 

Sire: . . . The King has despatched orders to Marshal de St. 
André to return as soon as he can, travelling by the post, and 
to leave his retinue to follow. It is supposed that the object 
may be to declare war immediately after his arrival, or to carry 
on the negotiation with the English here, and so deceive them if 
possible. The English have had all the former treaties and 
documents brought over so as to settle the outstanding points 
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between them and arrange their differences by means of a marriage 
with the Princess of France. It is believed that they will never 
give up Calais nor any of their possessions in France. 

As soon as news from the Marshal arrive, the alliance and league 
will be concluded. I am doing my best to hear what takes place 
and if there is any possibility of securing a copy of the treaty they 
are about to make. Dr. Smith and Dr. Skinner* are here with 
the Marquis of Northampton, Mason, the Bishop of Ely, 
Ambassadors Pickering and Hoby, to discuss and take counsel 
among themselves on any difficulty that might arise. 

I understand that the Constable has an understanding with the 
governors of England and some of the principal men there, as he 
had during the last war. 

There is great scarcity in England and a very strange kind of 
disease has appeared there. M. de Marillac’s cousin has been 
carefully examined as to what is said at your Majesty’s court 
about the alliance. 

The King has damaged his reputation by leaving the Irish 
in the lurch. . . . < 

Nantes, 10 July, 155}. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Simon Renarp to the Empsror.t 


(Lxtract.) 

Sire: ... Ambassador Mason, together with Hoby and 
Pickering, who is to remain here as ambassador ordinary for the 
King of England, came to visit me during the last few days, for 
three reasons, as they declared to me. The first was to recommend 
the said Pickering to me and present him as new ambassador, 
as it is the custom to do. The second, because Hoby wished to 
see me and express his devotion as the very humble servant of 
your Majesty, confess his obligation to you for the honour, 
favour and courtesy he received from you at your Court, for the 
kindness your Majesty had shown him ; and offer his services to 
your Majesty and any of your ministers wherever he might be, 
thus confessing openly the duty he owed your Majesty. 

The third reason of their visit was to tell me that the mission of 
the Marquis of Northampton and his company was being publicly 
proclaimed to have as its object to prejudice the friendship 
between your Majesty and the kingdom of England. It was being 
said, too, that the alliance was being advocated as a means of bring- 
ing England nearer to France, and that England meant to forego 
and neglect the friendship your Majesty had shown her by your 
inviolate observance of the treaties of peace. They declared that 
the warm welcome given them by the French made them clearly 
understand that France wished them to grant her some advantage 
at a season which announced itself as troublous and full of 
menacing clouds. But they assured me that they were not blinded, 


* There is no mention of a Dr, Skinnér in the lists of Northampton’s 
following. 

{ The following transcript is dated July 11th. The second part of the letter 
was written on July 13. 
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nor were their eyes so dazzled that they could not see the disposition 
of affairs in France, or know the temper of the French, and the 
aims they had in view. They (the English) understood their 
speeches, fathomed their inclinations towards England, and 
understood how greatly it mattered that their own friendship with 
your Majesty should endure. They would not fall into so great an 
error as to forego it. More particularly, they said that nothing 
had as yet been resolved or treated because the French had given 
them no reason to place any confidence or reliance in their words, 
The French had certainly proposed and pressed several conditions 
and means which would tend to make sure of their sympathy 
and material support. But no alliance should be concluded, no 
treaty drawn up, which might be said to prejudice the friendship, 
understanding and treaties between them and your Majesty. 
They assured me that they would keep me informed of the progress 
of events, so that I might not be deceived by what might be 
falsely represented or declared to me to the contrary. 

After the usual compliments and courtesies, I replied to the 
three points mentioned by them in due order. As to Mr. Pickering, 
while [ held this post, I would consider myself bound to him in all 
consideration and good-will, as the friendship between your 
Majesty and the King of England made it my duty that I 
should. I would endeavour to gratify him to the extent of my 
power and thus fulfil your Majesty’s wishes, and the obligations 
recognised by ambassadors towards one another in foreign 
countries. 

I said I felt assured that your Majesty would hear with pleasure 
the good remembrance of your Majesty entertained by Hoby, 
and the devotion and good-will he professed, and I added other 
courteous and civil words such as I deemed suitable to increase 
his affection if it was real at all. I met fair speech with fair speech ; 
and I say this particularly because the face and drawling tone of 
the said Hoby made me suspect that he might be the man to 
think one thing and say another. 

I answered to the third point, that your Majesty was not a 
prince of small experience or so easily influenced as to believe 
any rumour that might be spread concerning the communications 
of their commissioners. Your Majesty would abide by the 
results and the truth. They were wise and competent enough, 
I said, to manage their own affairs. I heard something fresh 
every day, both concerning the marriage, and a league and 
confederation against your Majesty. I could not see that they 
had been given any reason on your Majesty’s side for entering into 
any such confederation ; and I felt confident that they would 
weigh both assertions. Ambassador Mason and Hoby both swore 
on their honour that they would do nothing to cause prejudice 
to their treaties with your Majesty, and said they believed the 
friendship with you to be stronger and safer than any they might 
be discussing now. They spoke of Parma, and that the French 
were founding théir enterprises partly on the likely advance of 
the Turk, and partly on their belief that Germany was sick of 
the Interim, not that it was being set aside, but because in all 
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negotiations, capitulations and agreements it was being con- 
tinually mentioned. . . . 

Nantes, 11-13 July, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Stmwon Renarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) 

Sire: . . . The day on which I had decided to leave so as to 
follow the Court: as closely as possible, Mason and Hoby came to 
see me at my house, and declared that before the Marquis of 
Northampton left England it was decided by the Council of the 
King of England that the commissioners deputed to negotiate in 
France should keep me informed of the affairs they were treating 
with the King of France, and so avoid any suspicion that their 
coming hither might cause, and thwart any occasion for gossip 
by witnessing to the said King of England ’s neighbourly intentions 
towards your Majesty, and to his firm resolve to keep the treaties, 
doing nothing to their prejudice. Being duly qualified to do so, 
they had settled the marriage with the King of France’s eldest 
daughter, and discussed the dowry, the marriage portion, and 
other usual matters ; they had brought forward their own claims 
and privileges in France, and the arrears due to them, together 
with other private quarrels. After a long discussion, during which 
matters came near to a break, they had agreed upon the said 
marriage, treating nothing contrary to the interests of your 
Majesty. The alliance was treated alone, and would depend 
on the inclination of the parties concerned, when both reached 
marriageable age, although each side had undertaken to do their 
best to induce them to confirm the treaty by celebrating the 
marriage. They wished to give me this information so that I 
might write accordingly to your Majesty, though they believed 
that the King of England would not fail to send a duly qualified 
personage to confirm to your Majesty what they declared to me. 
They hoped soon to take their leave from this place of Angers 
and return home. 

I thanked them cordially for their good offices, and said I would 
inform your Majesty incontinently. I never supposed they 
would sacrifice a certainty to an uncertainty. There was a 
common report abroad in France that they had made a league 
against the Pope and your Majesty, which report I disbelieved, 
for no such league could be effected with enough secrecy to prevent 
its being revealed by its effects. Mason said at this juncture 
that the French might publish what they pleased, but he assured 
me on his faith and honour that there was no question of any- 
thing whatever to prejudice your Majesty’s treaties with England. 
Hoby interposed that if the Pope were as he should be there would 
be no occasion for several things now caused and made defensible 
by him. The King his master’s intention was to continue on 
terms of good friendship with your Majesty. I could get nothing 


more out of them about the heague against the Pope. But others 
have certified to me that the league was made and signed. I am 


trying my best to obtain the articles of the treaty, but I foresee 
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I shall meet with difficulty in this, as no intermediaries have 
been employed except Dr. Smith for the English and VAubespine 
for the King... . 
Angers, 20 July, 1551. 
Signed. French. Cipher. 
July 20. Stmon Rewnarp to the QueEN DowaqzEr. 


Vienna, 5 
, (Extract.) 

a ae Madam: .. . The daughter of the King of France’s dowry is 
of 800 English marks of silver*; and her marriage portion is 
to be four hundred thousand crownst in settlement of the pension 
(arrears of the pension due to England). The said princess is to 
be handed over to the English when she reaches the age of twelve, 
or at the latest three months after her twelfth birthday. 

The league against the Pope provides that ten thousand paid 
fighting-men shall be provided by England... . 

Angers, 20 July, 1551, 

Copy or decipherment. French. 


duly 20. M. v’Excxe to the QuEEN Dowaamr. 


peumels Madam: I was informed that the English had a number of 


war-ships of all sorts, seven together, in the Thames, and that 
they were all well-provided with artillery to give the French lords 
an honourable welcome, on the supposition that they would come 
up to London by the river. This the Frenchmen did not do, 
informed as they were that six of his Imperial Majesty’s ships 
were off the banks at the river’s mouth. These English ships are 
not well enough manned to put out to sea, so they cannot do 
these countries any damage. However, if the English were to 
man some or all of them and send them to Holland, it would be 
well to throw 700 or 800 men into the island of Walcheren under 
the command of some person of authority in that quarter, such as 
M. de Kruiningen, and give him as aid Captain Vischer or another, 
who would post the 800 men in Westen Schouwen, to protect 
the island of Schouwen, and also in Voorne where M. de Kruiningen 
has part of his estates. Were need to arise it would be easy to 
send more men in haste from various parts. Still, I am unable 
to believe that the English, or anyone else, will attack that part 
of the coast, because of the shifting sand-banks that change nearly 
every month in the mouths of the Meuse, so that our own people 
have great difficulty in finding their way. As for Goeree, it is 
not approachable in big or even medium-sized ships, because 
the water is too shallow. The passage by the island of Texel 
would be more convenient, but it is too far from England, and 
the English. need a particular wind to reach it; and it is a fact 
that the Danes and Easterlings have had to renounce the schemes 
they had formed against Goeree and Texel because of the 





* This is probably a slip for 8,000 ; an entry in Edward's Journal for July 19th 
says that the French-had a: d that the English should settie 10,000 marks 
“lawful money of England * on the Princess Elizabeth. 

+ The actual sum was 200,000 crowns. Northampton’s first demand had been 
1,500,000 crowns ! 
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uncertainty of the winds. Nonetheless, it would not be amiss 
if your Majesty were to order watch to be kept along the coast 
of Flanders, so that the enemies’ approach might be notified by 
smoke in day time, and by fire at night. The same precautions 
were observed in the war of 1543 and 1544. 

Brussels, 20 July, 1551. 

French. Holograph. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the Emperor. 


The French ambassadors and lords arrived in London on 
July llth, accompanied by several English gentlemen. When 
they came up the Thames great guns were fired, particularly 
from London Tower and other places in that neighbourhood. 
They remained in London until the 13th of the said month, when 
they went to Richmond. On the next day they went to the 
King, who had retired to Hampton Court with his Council on 
the lith because of the sweating-sickness, which had attacked 
a great number of people in London the day before, among whom 
were three gentlemen of the King’s chamber. This sickness came 
down very rapidly from the north-west ; but, thank God, it is 
much abated now. ‘Ierror-stricken inhabitants of London were 
flying in all directions ; wherefore it was prohibited, under dire 
penalties, for all men to go to Court, excepting a few lords whose 
names were expressly given. The French lords were received 
and caressed at Hampton Court by the King and his Council 
as the occasion demanded. The feasts and entertainments 
have been rather meagre, except for some banquets, which seem 
to have been fairly rich. 

Two days after the French lords’ arrival at Hampton Court, 
Marshal de St. André and several other deputies presented them- 
selves again before the King, and, in obedience to the King of 
France’s express commands, invested him with the French Order, 
with all due solemnities and ceremonies. After the Marshal had 
accomplished this formality, it is said he once more had audience 
of the King, accompanied by his principal attendants, and stated 
that he had instructions from his master to find out definitely 
whether his Majesty (of England) was wholly determined to 
continue in the new English religion before entering into any 
further negotiation. ‘I'he King’s answer is reported to have been 
that he would consult with his Council before giving a reply. 
But this seems strange and improbable; for matters must be 
farther advanced by now, arid not in so crude a state, unless the 
King of France has changed his mind. In any case it seems 
that the friendship between the two countries is steadily increasing, 
and that the English are putting all their trust in the French. 
People are talking quite openly, and as if of a settled matter, 
of the marriage between the King of England and the daughter of 
France ; although the commons are still against it. Lord Warwick 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury have not been at Court since 
the Frenchmen’s arrival. Some think they had been warned of 
the proposal to be made by Marshal de St. André; but others 
say they had a touch of the sweating-sickness, and the 
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King of England had forbidden all who were infected with it 
to come to Court. 

Certain of the Marshal’s gentlemen have already left for France ; 
and it is believed they were recalled by the King to be employed 
in active service. The Marshal himself and the other deputies 
are on the point of departure, and it seems that the English have 
lent fifteen to twenty ships to convey them. There is a fresh 
rumour here that the Emperor has twenty to thirty sail at sea, 
and the English have sent out six well-manned ships to keep 
an eye on his Majesty’s men-of-war, which are looming large in 
the minds of the English. 

The King of England is to make the Marshal a present of plate 
to the value of 300 pounds stirling of the old money*, and will 
present the others with gifts according to their rank. 

A few days ago there was a rumour that Ardres town had been 
taken by his Imperial Majesty’s men ; and the English were sore 
aad ae about it. It is firmly believed here that war has 
broken out between his Majesty and France, and has been 
déclared in France. The English are well-pleased about it. 

The Duke of Suffolk was so badly afflicted with the sweating- 
sickness that he died of it, and his brother also; so that the 
duchy is held to have reverted to the Crown. 

They say that the Marquis of Northampton and some of the 
English lords-deputy in France will not leave that country until 
next Michaelmas. 

Duplicate, Cipher. French. 


Smmon Renarp to the Emperor. 


(Extract.) 

Sire : Your Majesty will see by the letters enclosed herewitht 
particulars of the affairs I have lately negotiated with the 
Constable, and the terms he used, I read into them a confirmation 
of the warnings I receive from day to day concerning the King’s 
intention to make war on your Majesty, and that hefore long. 
My conjectures are proved to be correct by the fact that he is 
collecting men in Piedmont, whither infantry and cavalry have 
been sent; by the preparations going on in Gascony ; by the 


fleets he is getting ready at Marseilles and on the ocean. T have 


discovered that the first information I received, that Paulin was 
sent to Normandy, is accurate: and Aramont} is to go to the 
Turk’s court. The Prior of Capua requested that Paulin might 
be sent back, as Arteaga has assured me. The French are so 
much inclined to war because of the movements of the Turkish 
forees, which they believe to have already reached a place belonging 
to the Venetians called Lezante (Zante) only three days’ distance 
from Naples and Sicily. They (the Turks) have promised to 


attack when he (the King) makes a move. The Turk’s fleet is 








* For the actual amounts of the presents, see note to Scheyfve’s Advices of 
August 25th, 1551. 2 . 
_| The letters are together with the one from which the following extract is, 
given. e 
¢ Gabriel d’Aramont. 
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one hundred and thirty sail. The French hope that their ships 
from Marseilles will keep your Majesty busy in Sicily and wherever 
they find it possible to go. Their forces on land will hamper your 
Majesty in Italy, and ‘they expect greater things from Parma 
than they have looked for in the past. M. d’Albret will do his 
worst against your Majesty in the direction of Navarre, and the 
ocean. fleet is reckoned to be powerful enough to oppose and harm 
your Majesty’s. The French expect lansquenets and Swiss 
to reinforce their army. They prophesy that if your Majesty - 
were to leave Germany, the whole country would rise in revolt. 
They affirm that the citizens of Magdeburg will not come to terms 
with your Majesty except to their own advantage and the 
detriment of your Majesty, having waxed more insolent since 
the alliance with England was signed, which alliance the French 
have caused to be published in Germany and in Switzerland, to 
hearten and comfort the people there with the hope that the King 
(of England) may fall into some evil predicament about religion 
and be brought to fight the Pope. The King has hopes of drawin, 
the Kings of Denmark and Poland into a like alliance an 
confederation, following the advice of Sturmius. He considers 
that the Venetians and the Duke of Ferrara have shown their real 
opinions plainly when they gave leave for the King’s men to pass 
through to Parma. He opines that he will have plenty of men 
in reserve to oppose your Majesty should you make a move 
against France itself. He dwells on the good news received from 
Switzerland and signally from the Bernese, and on the hope that 
the exiled Neapolitans will give trouble to your Majesty. Hence, 
Sire, I cannot do otherwise than affirm to your Majesty that the 
French are determined to make war at the same time as the 
Turk. Nothing here is talked of except war, captains, preparations, 
and of what can help to speed the King, who is travelling now 
at the rate of 18 leaguesa day. Their talk is fed by the departure 
of German captains, which now occurs daily ; Riffenberg, for 
instance, went away by the post, promising the King both infantry 
and mounted troops.. The young princes of the court are all 
going to Piedmont ; another incident to confirm the rumours 
of war. The whole country is thoroughly roused, and people 
question the advantage to your Majesty of your understanding 
with the Pope, his Holiness being so entirely without money or 
credit that he will prove a burden to your Majesty rather than a 
help ; besides which it will make fresh enemies for your Majesty. 
They expect to break up*and prevent the Council (of Trent) 
and hope that the English may give them help against the Pope. 
The French were afraid of the English, and now by means 
of the alliance lately arranged their chief fears have been dispelled, 
and security has taken the place of uncertainty. They think the 
only opponent they have to reckon with is your Majesty, so that 
their difficulties consist entirely in the condition of their finances, 
which are very low. They are going to do their utmost to remedy 
this state of things by every medns they can devise; an extra 
tax is certainly going to be levied, besides the great increase in 
genera] taxation, by which the salt deposits alone will give a 
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million in gold. The tenths are to be quadrupled ; sums of 
money have been borrowed besides, and more will be forthcoming 
from voluntary contributions. .. . 

Blois, 27 July, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


The QurEN Dowacer to the MARGRAVE AND OFFICERS OF 
ANTWERP. 


The English ambassador complains that you have forbidden 
English captains to set sail from Antwerp or other ports for 
France or towards the west. Our intention is that the prohibition, 
shall only apply to masters and sailors subjects of the Emperor, 
and not to the English, Easterlings or other foreigners, We 
notify you of this in order that you may put into execution the 
orders contained in ours of the 16th, and also arrest all French 
ships together with their cargoes until further notice. 

Brussels, 24 July, 1551, 

French. Copy. 

(Copies of this letter were sent to M. Van Buren, Count de Reuil, 
and Count d’Arenberg.) 


The Baturrr* or Bruazs to M. px PRaArt. 


I have been informed that the host of the “ Star” at Bruges, 
an Englishman named Master Lyz (Lees?) has bought several 
horses and taken them by shifty means and crooked ways and 
at unseasonable hours to his brother at Calais, whence they have 
been sent to England, which is expressly forbidden by her Majesty’s 
placard. I caused him to be arrested, but while under arrest 
he managed, by stealth and the aid of a pastry-cook of Bruges, 
to escape. He has now been absent from his house three days. 
Some say he is at the Charterhouse, near Bruges, others that he 
has fled to Calais, others that he has gone towards her Majesty 
to sue for pardon with the excuse that he was acting for some 
Englishman of position, and that he intends to make a fraudulent 
use of certain passports. Iwill see to it that he be prevented, 
for I have decided to placé his property here under arrest, as 
up to me between now and to-morrow evening. I trust her 
Majesty will not come to any decision in virtue of the passports 
without hearing me; and I fear the English often take out more 
horses than their permits specify. Were they not challenged 
they might take horses across freely without having any passport 
or permit at all. I have not seen any of these passports, but I 
suppose the number of horses and the space of time during which 
the bearer is‘allowed to buy is specified. If I could go to Brussels 
I would take no small pains to ascertain the terms of the passports 
issued during the last three or four months; and Iam not by 
any means sure that her Majesty wishes them to be issued. Once 
I knew the facts -yould,be able to lay my hand on the offenders ; 
for the English or their agents often come to this town, and I 





* The word used in the original js eacoutete : @ Flemish synonym of bailli, 
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would have them arrested. In truth they indulge in practices 
for which I hope to punish them. 

Bruges, 28 July, 1551. 

French. Copy. 


The Emperor to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


I (sic) have received warning from Italy that certain ministers 
of the King of France are doing their utmost to draw certain 
princes and potentates of Italy into their plans and designs. 
We have heard also that the King has despatched ambassadors 
to England in the hope not merely of cementing a friendship with 
the King of England, but moreover of making a defensive and 
offensive league against all comers, declaring that friends and 
enemies should make common cause, and with a special proviso abro- 
gating the treaty of closer amity between England and ourself. The 
communications have gone as far as the discussion of the means 
by which such a league might be brought about, in fulfilment of 
their hopes. In detail, the means are as follows: first, to 
make us suspect in the eyes of the English by affirming that we 
have held out hopes to the King of Bohemia, our good son (sic), 
that we would assist him to obtain the crown of England for 
himself ; whereas we have not merely never said anything of the 
kind, but no such thought has ever crossed our mind ; and they 
have falsely contrived it. We may add that they may succeed 
more easily in putting their designs into effect, because they 
have bribed and seduced to their devotion the greater number 
of the King’s chief councillors, though it is difficult for us to 
credit this, as they are all persons of high quality, and particularly 
as the explanation given for the disloyalty imputed to them is 
the desire confessed by the French to wrest the kingdom of 
England from the King during his minority. We believe, on 
the contrary, that the councillors will administer the country in 
such a way that, when the King comes to riper years, they may 
give him a good account. of their stewardship. The second 
means appear to have been a threat to make the Turkish fleet 
pass round to the ocean,*to the danger of England ; though such 
a threat can have no foundation. Indeed, it implies small belief 
in the common-sense of the English, if the French hope to frighten 
them with things outside all reason; particularly as it is clear 
that the Turk would never venture so far, nor is his fleet sufficiently 
numerous to enable him to conquer much. Even if the Turk 
were to make the attempt and try his fortune, he would be 
annihilated long before he could reach England, for he would 
find neither Toulon nor Marseilles along the coast of Spain. 
Besides which all know what galleys are worth on the ocean. 
Although the matter seems to have small foundation, nevertheless, 
as it is being spread about everywhere in Italy, we have thought 
fit to say a few words about it to Wotton, both in his capacity as 
ambassador, and as one of the chief councillors of England, named. 
as such in the late King’s will. "We declared that we were not 
moved to speak by any mistrust that they would allow themselves 
to be deceived, for we believed the English understood quite well 
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the advantages they might reap from their friendship with us, 
which we observed during the late King’s reign and would more 
particularly keep during the present King’s minority, and how 
differently matters stood with regard to France. But as the 
warnings mentioned above had been sent to us, we desired him 
to be informed, in fulfilment of the obligations of good friendship, 
so that he might afterwards deal with the matter according to his 
own judgment. We wish you also to hear it, so that if you are 
spoken to on the subject you may be prepared. Nevertheless, 
do your utmost to enquire as diligently and carefully as possible 
into what M. de St. André and his company may have negotiated 
in England, and into all occurrences generally, using great diligence 
in keeping us well informed, as the present season especially 
demands that you should. 

Augsburg, 30 July, 1551, 

French. Minute. 


The BisHor or Ross* to Matutev Srrice. 


{ have seen your letter to me, and may inform you that it was 
decided yesterday in Council that you were to have two ratifications 
of the peace: one in the Queen’s name, to which that lady’s 
great seal alone should be affixed; the other with the Queen’s 
seals in the first place, and then the Regent’s together with those 
of the Great Council and Estates. My Lords intend this 
ratification to begin Maria Regina Scotorum ete. ; and that the 
Queen be named first, and after her the deputies and commissioners. 
Their lordships are not. minded to pass any treaty otherwise than 
in the name of their Princess, and they do not mean to do it 
without her name. As for the minute, I am sending it to you in 
order that you may see a space has been left for adding the names 
of the deputies of the Estates after that of the Queen. As 
for the private matter about which you wrote to me, I have never 
heard anything about it ; but you may rest%ssured that when the 
public affairs of which you are in charge have reached a happy 
conclusion, you shall receive all reasonable satisfaction as to the 
rest. I would have gone to see you but for a fever that seized 
me last night, which shall serve as my excuse. 

My Lords intend that there shall be two volumes,} but that 
both shall begin Maria etc. They say they did not treat 
separately, and will not ratify separately. 

Copy. French. 


The Bisuor or Ross to Marurev Srrick. 


In accordance with your letter of this morning ; I have made 
known to my Lord (i.e. Arran) your request. He replied that he 
had already-ordered your despatch to be ready to-day, and that 
he would be glad to receive you to-morrow before dinner, as 
well in order to hear from you the private matter you have been 





* i.¢., David Paniter, formerly Scots ambassador in France. 
{ te, two separate-treatizs, identical in wording though to bear different 
seals, as above. 
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instructed to bring before him, as to bid you farewell, I am 
informing you of this so that you may understand that my Lord 
is as anxious as you can be that you shall have a speedy and 
prosperous journey home ; and this is all I can tell you for the 
present. 

Copy. French. 


Memom concerning the Treaty between the EmMprror and 
the Scors. 


If the Scots really desire to observe inviolate the treaty of 
peace and amity between them and the Emperor and his dominions, 
they will probably not break nor defy it merely because the 
members of the Estates of Scotland, who ratified the treaty 
together with the Regent and Great Council, had no written 
power to do so, even supposing the Scots to be aware that there 
has been any omission or deficiency touching this point. 

If it comes to pass in the future that the Scots are influenced 
and egged on by their neighbours to break the treaty, it is 
improbable that they will give the absence of tite power as a 
reason, unless they are informed that we lay great store by it 
here. In that case, apart from the fact that they would suspect 
us of having small faith in them, it might also be feared that they 
would use the weapon we had put in their hands: that is the 
lack of the Estates’ power. For it is very unlikely that they 
have ever given the matter of the power any thought at all, or 
based any calculations upon it, especially as the Estates are not 
accustomed to use any particular seal. “Nothing was said in the 
secretary’s (i.e. Mathieu Strick’s) instructions about obtaining 
any written power when the treaty should be ratified by the 
Estates, and there is no reason for taxing him with negligence 
on that score. 

Moreover, it may be conjectured that if the Scots are informed 
of the rumour current here about the secretary: that he has 
come back without having executed half his charge, they may 
take it ill, as they maintain that they have ratified the treaty 
duly and in the manner specified when the treaty was drawn 
up. 

And it may further be considered that the Regent and Great 
Council will probably not wish to incur the odium of letting it be 
believed that the men who signed the ratification and appended 
their seals to it alongside of those of Queen Mary of Scotland, the 
Regent, and other prelates and nobles were practicing deceit, 
acting in a capacity that was not theirs, or were the least important 
members of the Estates. They will rather maintain that the 
foremost nobles, prelates and representatives of the towns signed 
and appended their seals in the name of the Estates, and as their 
deputies. As for the Great Council, its clerk signed the 
ratification and appended the Queen’s great seal; and the Council 
is unaccustomed to use any other seal, as it is really treated ag 
if it were a chancery, and always uses the great seal, 

Minute or copy. French, 
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Certain things heard by Secretary Marureu Srrick during 
his recent journey to Scotland. 


A number of rebellious Scottish savages have been defeated, 
and over and above those killed in the fight, ten or twelve were 
taken prisoners and have since been hanged on Edinburgh gallows 
for the crime of rebellion. The Scots officers now leave it to be 
understood that these men were pirates and sea-robbers, which 
is most unlikely, for the savages have neither the means nor the 
power to keep up a warship nor to fit one out ; and the officers 
only say this in order to show that they are being very severe 
with the pirates. 

The Archbishop of St. Andrews, brother of the Regent of 
Scotland, Earl of Arran, passes for the most influential man in 
the kingdom. He is miserly and covetous, and loves discord 
better than peace, for thus he accumulates other men’s property, 
though he is a sick man, subject to intermittent maladies and un- 
likely to live long. 

Since peace was concluded with the Scots at Binche, a ship 
laden with figs and raisins has been taken by a noted Scottish 
pirate, called John Davidson, who has since been executed at 
Leith. The ship was taken from Davidson by other Scots and its 


cargo sold by pablie sale. The proceeds ‘fell into the hands 


of the said Archbishop from whom Juan de Cuellar and Pedro de 
Posa, Spanish merchants resident in Antwerp, have been unable 
to recover them, though they have brought their suit before the 
Great Council at Edinburg. 

The secretary (i.e. Strick) has heard indirectly that the Regent 
is a strong partisan of the French and of M. d’Oisel, lieutenant in 
Scotland for the King of France, who wields almost sovereign 
authority in matters of state and justice, and has a provost of 
his own who arrests and executes criminals. He has also heard 
that most of the French soldiers have been recalled to France, 
and the only places where they remain are the garrisoned fortresses 
still held by the King of France: Fast Castle, Dunbar, Hume 
Castle and others to the number of six or seven in all, containing 
three or four hundred soldiers. Some private individuals and all 
the common people dislike the great authority the French enjoy 
in the country, the knowledge of which has’ induced the other 
party to send to France to ask for more men-at-arms, and these 
are said to be coming with the Queen Dowager, who is to arrive 
in Scotland in six weeks’ time. 

The Scots consented to treat peace with the Emperor by the 
wish and persuasion of the Queen Dowager, who did this to 
display her devotion to the French, in order that she might be 
rewarded with the entire control of Queen Mary, her daughter, 
and of the whole kingdom. It is to be noted that the secretary 
heard from persons who appeared to be sure of their facts that the 
Regent had a pact with the King of France, according to which 
the Regent was to give up his post. when a certain period, which 
was to expire within eighteen months, came to an end. 

On this condition the King of France had promised to hold him 


justified of his administration under the late King of Scotland 
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and since his death, and to release him of any necessity of rendering 
accounts of the moneys that had passed through his hands since 
the said King’s death. Over and above this the King of France 
gave the Regent the duchy of Chatelherault ; but it looked as 
if he were keeping one of the Regent’s sons at his court as a 
hostage for the fulfilment of his engagements, under the pretext 
of giving him a good education. 

The Bishop of Ross, David Paniter, has received some Church 
dignity and abbey in France; but the Queen Dowager knows 
that he is devoted to the Regent, and does not wholly trust him. 
The Bishop of Ross is a man of intelligence and sees this, wherefore 
he inclines all the more towards the Regent’s party ; and it seems 
probable that the matter may end in faction. + 

One day when the secretary was dining with M. d’Oisel, 
lieutenant for the King of France in Scotland, d’Oisel said to him 
that, soon after peace had been concluded at Binche between the 
Emperor and the Scots, he received letters from his master 
commanding him to do his utmost to see that the treaty should 
be observed in every detail, and that injured foreigners should 
obtain redress. In fact the King seemed as solicttous as if the 
matter had touched his own dominions. 

M. d@’Oisel also said that when the Dauphin and the young 
Queen of Scots were in one place, they were served at the same 
table and ate together. 

Beside the fortresses held by the French in Scotland, the 
secretary has heard that they are making great efforts to secure 
the command of Dumbarton, the strongest place and easiest to 
defend in the land, situated by the sea on the Brittany side.* 
They are also scheming to get, into Edinburgh castle, before whose 
gate a bulwark has lately been erected upon which the arms of 
France are carved. And it is quite certain that if the French 
got command of these two places, together with those they have 
already, they would be masters of the country. 

The Regent is at present busy, as he was before the secretary 
arrived in Scotland, in arriving at a composition with the gentlemen 
who did not do their duty in the last war against the English, 
failing the performance of which duty they forfeit life and goods. 
The French are watching this process, and are delighted to see 
the Regent thus losing the devotion of most of the nobles of the 
land. 

The majority of honest Scotsmen of sound judgement believe 
that, if the King of France waged war on the Emperor, neither the 
common people nor most of the nobles would depart from their 
amity and confederation with the Emperor, unless they were 
forced to do so by the French gaining the upper hand over the 
country, which might overcome their resigtance. 

Tt is true that while the secretary was in Scotland, a French 
gentleman said there was some likelihood of war with the Emperor 
on account of Parma, and if that were to happen, his Majesty 
might be sure he would also have tg fight the Scots. 


a 2 ‘ a gre 2 
* 4.e., on the coast of Scotland svonest reached from Brittany ; Leith would 
be “on the Flanders side.” 
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M. d’Oisel, while talking over one thing and another. with the 
secretary, assured him that he saw no likelihood of war between 
the Emperor and his master, As for the Parma matter, it was 
probably a three-part comedy, and a mystery that means might 
be found to dispel. 

D’Oisel of his own accord lamented that such scanty justice was 
administered to foreigners by the Great Council of Scotland, and 
said in the course of conversation that he had been much annoyed 
by having to sue before the Great Council for justice for a Gascon, 
who was robbed of his vessel and goods by the Scotsman, John 
Davidson, the great pirate since executed. Though he was able 
to prove into whose hands the goods had found their way, he had 
failed to recover them. 

The secretary also says that M. d’Oisel assured him in the 
presence of Juan de Cuellar’s and Pedro de Posa’s counsel that 
he had spoken in their favour to the Regent and several members 
of the Council, and solicited that their goods that had been seized 
since the recent treaty of Binche might be restored to them. 
M. d’Oisel said he acted thus in accordance with his master’s 
above-mentioned orders, hoping to secure fair treatment in’ the 
courts for foreigners, 

The secretary is unable to refrain trom informing her Majesty 
that on the second day out on his voyage back from Scotland, 
while he was sailing along the English coast off Northumberland, 
he was overtaken and attacked by two fishermen’s boats manned 
by pirates. Each of these boats contained five-and-twenty 
robbers, whose practice it is to pretend they are fishermen, 
provide themselves with guns and other weapons, and seek out 
and attack any merchant-shi they can find unescorted and 
ill-armed, which they strip oe whatever they may fancy and 
then let go. These two Pirate boats came up and hailed the 
secretary’s vessel, which was only of thirty tons ; but when they 
saw she had ten or twelve good pieces on board and that the 
secretary, seven or eight Scots merchants with whom he was 
travelling, and the seamen were prepared to put up a stout defence, 
they abandoned their enterprise, sheered off and allowed the 
secretary and his companions to continue on their way. It is 
confidently asserted that these sham-fishermen _pirate-boats 
are sailing the sea, two by two, to the number of a dozen. The 
secretary thought well to inform her Majesty of this, and is of 
opinion, subject to correction, that his Imperial Majesty’s 
ambassador in England might be advised of the facts, in order 
that the authorities may take the necessary steps. It would also 
be well to inform his Majesty’s warships, for if they were able 
to arrest oné of these pirate boats, its crew might be made to 
reveal where the others might be found. 

French. 


Jeuan ScuEyrve to the Emprror. 


Sire: On the first day of this month Secretary Armiger came 
to see me, and, by the Council’s express orders, told me of the 
marriage (arranged) between the King, their master, and the 
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daughter of France. He added that the marriage had been 
negotiated without any prejudice to the treaties and_friendly 
relations existing between your Majesty and the King of England, 
and the countries and subjects of the same; for the King was 
minded to observe and continue the treaties in all respects. 

I replied that your Majesty, in your singular affection for the 
King and your desire for his country’s welfare, would be very 
happy to hear of this excellent match. I had no doubt, I added, 
that the King and his Council had remembered the said treaties 
and ancient alliance; and I wished to assure him that your 
Majesty would always continue to correspond in this whole 
and perfect friendship, as you had done in the past. And as the 
secretary had given me a very bare account of the marriage 
treaty, I tried to find out more details, using some of the common 
rumours as bait ; but I was unable to get anything out of him. 

I have done my best, Sire, to obtain these details; but they 
are being kept so dark that it is impossible to learn anything 
about them. However, I have it from a good source that one 
of the treaty’s provisions is that the marriage is to be solemnised 
at the expiration of six years, and in the meantime the English 
are to settle religious matters, returning to the late King’s settle- 
ment at the very least. It is said that the dowry is fixed at 200,000 


_erowns, and some say the English demanded 1,200,000 crowns 


to start with. It is also said that new commissioners are soon 
to be appointed on both sides to confirm the treaty, which will 
then be published. 

As for the treaty of closer alliance, it is being kept still more 
secret. However, some say it is both offensive and defensive, 
others that it is only defensive. I hear, from someone likely to 
know, that certain English gentlemen have said in secret: “ See 
how the world is changed, for now we must assist the King of 
France with:2,000 men!” When the French Marshal* was here, 
he declared to an important personage that there was a very close 
understanding between England and France, so close that it 
could not be more so, but it must be kept secret. Some of the 
English Council have let fall words to the same effect. The 
Marshal and other French lords left England at the end of July. 

The King of England is still at Hampton Court, where he is 
surrounded by seven or eight gentlemen of his chamber only. 
He remains almost in hiding, and the French lords saw little of 
him. The reason seems tq be the shock and surprise he received 
at the news of the Duke of Suffolk’s death ; for the King loved 
him dearly. 

This sweating, or hot sickness has now ceased in London,— 
God be praised !—and in the neighbeurhood; but it is still 
prevalent in Cornwall and other parts of the kingdom. 

May it please your Majesty to let me know whether [ am to 
congratulate the King. I have been unable to discover how the 
Venetian ambassador is going to. behave. 

Old Ford, 5 August, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 

* Marshal de St. André, 
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The QueEN DowaceEr to JEHAN ScHEYFVE. 


We lately received your letters of the 28th of last month, in 
which among other things you wrote that there wat talk in 
England of a marriage between the King and the daughter of 
France. As you speak of the matter as uncertain, we thought 
well to inform you that the English ambassadors who were 
recently in France told our ambassador resident in that country, 
on behalf of the Council of England, that they had negotiated the 
marriage.* They said that as their errand might be variously 
interpreted they wished to assure him that they had concluded 
nothing to the prejudice of the ancient friendship binding them 
to the. Low Countries, which their master desired to observe in 
full, but had only negotiated the marriage. It is most important 
to discover whether they have really come to any agreement 
discrepant with their confederation and amity with his Majesty, 
and we ask and command you to inquire dexterously into this 
point and gather all the information you can about it, especially 
as to what Marshal de St. André may have negotiated in England, 
and report at once. 

We are sending you herewith a writing from which you will 
learn some of the plans of the Turkish fleet, and you may 
communicate it to the King and Council. 

Brussels, 7 August, 1551. 

French. Minute. 


Smon Renarp to the Emprror, 


(Extract.) 

Sire: The King of France became so wroth on receiving letters 
written to him by the Pope in which he was not styled “ Most 
Christian King” nor “ Dear Son,” nor given the apostolic greeting 
and benediction, but cited to appear before the tribunal of God 
to answer for his protection of Parma, that he incontinently 
commanded an order to be published forbidding all and sundry 
to repair to Rome to receive their benefices from the Pope. The 
applications were to be sent to the consistory ; and annates’ 
and compositions, together with other (Church) dues, to be paid 
over into the hands of a commissioner specially appointed by the 
King to receive them and account for them to whom and when he 
should command. On the consistory’s refusal to act, the King 
has nominated the Cardinal de Bourbon‘to hold the said benefices 
provisionally with the style of patriarch. Several bishops and 
prothonotaries are busy establishing the various offices (under him) 
and defining the province of each. The King has resolved to use 
the Pope’s own possessions to fight and ruin him. He summoned 
several French prelates and bishops, to whom he communicated his 
intention that they should meet together and stand for the 
Gallican Church. ‘The patriarch would be established already 
were it not that the Parliament of Paris put certain difficulties 





* On August ist the Bishop of Arras wrote from Angsburg to the Queen 
Dowager (Brussels E.A. 125}, that Wotton had made no sign when sounded about 
the marriage, but that the French ambassador had spoken plainly about it. 
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in the way of his creation. The Cardinal of Lorraine curbed his 
ambition, apprehending the equivocal and hazardous position he 
might eventually have found himself in had he accepted the patri- 
archate, and considering that the Council was summoned, mutations 
about to be introduced in religious matters, the Turk again on the 
point of attacking Christendom, and that there seemed to be no really 
sufficient reason for its (the patriarchate’s) creation. Chancellor 
Olivier, who was sent for specially on receipt of the letters, is 
credited with the plan. He is supposed to have advised the King 
to follow it on hearing his firm resolve to make war and his designs 
against the Pope. It is certain that the King has sent an army 
to Piedmont and Italy for the relief of Parma and La Mirandola ; 
that he will follow in person by the same road, and that his 
lansquenets passed between Brescia and Verona, and then through 
the Ferrarese. The Venetians did not expect this, and found 
it strange ; but they permitted the forces to pass when Captain 
Nicolas arrived to inform them that he was specially sent by 
M. de Thermes to say that both Parma and La Mirandola would 
be in danger unless they were succoured. . . . 
Melun, 14 August, 1551. 
Signed. French. Cipher. 


Stmon Renarp to the Emprror. 


(Extract.) 

Sire: . . . Ihave been warned that the King is doing his utmost 
to induce the King of England to cross to France on the pretext 
of visiting him, and afterwards detain him in the country long 
enough to make the future safe, inspire him with a devotion for 
France, induce him to change his religion and teach him French : 
all of which he will find it difficult to bring about to the satisfaction 
of the people and governors of England. The warning came 
to me through credible informants, who had reason to know. It 
is certain that the English are being persuaded that they stand 
in need of a protector who will keep the King on his throne, as 
the Princess of England has a strong one too (meaning your 
Majesty)—who holds that the kingdom should belong to her, 
and not to him whom they call their King. Boisdauphin’s 
negotiation concerns this matter, as I am told. 

The French who have been across the sea to England report 
that the country is poor.and miserable, stricken with violent 
diseases and torn by dissension. The chief governors of England 
are all corrupted by the King of France’s money. ... A form 
of inquisition or edict has been published in France against persons 
tainted with heresy, to discover if there are any (heretical) 
preachers. The King’s judges are entrusted with its execution, and 
its object is to get money and confiscate property. The form of the 
edict is temporary ; but both the real cause of it and the tyranny 
it will bring about have been made manifest, as it has already 
been applied against the Bishop of Angers. For having allowed 
an Augustinian monk who was accused of heresy to preach, 
his bishopric and his revenues have been taken from him. The 
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edict will cause rebellion and tumult. . . The King has written 
letters to the Pope declaring his intentions. They are very 
strange indeed ; and he assures his Holiness that his greatest 
regret is to have caused the election of a pope so incompetent, 
unworthy and pernicious. . . . 

Melun, 23 August, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


JeHan Dusoys to the QuEEN Dowager. 


Madam: Yesterday news arrived here that eight great war- 
ships and two small frigates had sailed a week ago from Le Havre 
and “Dieppe ; and yesterday evening a Dartmouth man called 
William, Just arrived from France, told me that the said ships 
sailed last Thursday evening and Friday morning week, and that 
immediately afterwards the French arrested the Emperor’s 
subjects’ ships and goods, and his as well, saying that war had 
broken out. The same man and others say the French are boasting 
that they are going to seize all the fishing boats now at sea. 
According to this William, the captain of Le Havre offered him 
six crowns a month to enter his service. He replied he would 
accept unless it were to be against the Emperor, upon which the 
captain threatened him, saying he would force him to serve, and 
had him guarded, but William managed to escape, and found 
his way to the Low Countries by stealing through the woods. 
He says the warships are fine vessels and well-equipped, especially 
with artillery; the smallest of them is of 400 tons, and the 
admiral’s ship has eighty gentlemen on board, though the rest 
are mostly manned by pressed crews who are unlikely to do good 
service. It is said the Frenchmen have bragged that they are 
going to meet twenty ships at sea that will join them ; and though 
it is hard to believe that they mean English ships, there are people 
here who assert the English have had several all. ready to sail 
for some time past. Others say there are fifteen armed ships lying 
in ballast at Hamburg, and only waiting for men. Your Majesty 
will be informed of all this, but here we are all in consternation 
at the news received during the last two days, for our best ships 
and men are most of them away... . 

(The Spanish and Portuguese merchants. are asking to be 
exempted from the general order that no vessel shall leave port 
until further notice ; but they are detained, especially as there 
is some doubt as to the ownership of their cargoes. Notice is 
being sent to the fishing-fleet, to be on its guard.) 

I hear, Madam, that Mr. Dansell, Court Master of the English 
in Antwerp, is secretly exporting large quantities of powder 
from the country. He has 200 or 300 tons in a tower in Antwer, 
called den huytvetters tooren, and is sending it over little by little. 
During the last three weeks he has on three separate occasions 
sent 40 tons to Amsterdam under borrowed names of which 
he makes use fer the customs registers ; and from Amsterdam 
he gets the powder passed through the Marsdiep, and so to 
England. The same man who gave me this information said 
that Dansell had been unable to obtain permission from your 
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Majesty to export powder. Your Majesty will know whether this 
is true or not; and in order to discover bis practices it might 
be well to begin by an examination of the customs-master’s 
(thollenaire) book, or otherwise as your Majesty shall think fit. 
I have stayed here in accordance with your Majesty’s verbal 
commands, and am awaiting your orders to return. 

Veere, 24 August, 1551. 

French. Holograph. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the Queen Dowaaer. 


Madam: I have received your Majesty’s letters of the 7th 
instant, in which you were pleased to inform mesthat the English 
ambassadors who have recently been in France declared to the 
Emperor’s ambassador there resident that they had arranged 
a marriage between the King, their master, and the eldest daughter 
of France. They had said that, as many interpretations might 
be put upon this negotiation, they wished to assure his Majesty’s 
ambassador that they had simply arranged a marriage, without 
going against their ancient friendship and confederation with 
the Low Countries. However, it was important to discover 
whether they had concluded anything to the prejudice of their 
relations with the Emperor, and your Majesty desired me to find 
out, with all dexterity, as much as possible touching Marshal de 
St. André’s negotiation, and send the information to you. 

I suppose, Madam, that you have already received my letters 
of the 5th instant,* from which you will have heard what little 
I have been able to fathom of that affair, I have done my very 
utmost, since then, to discover more particulars, but have learnt 
nothing beyond that the English and French become greater 
friends with each day that passes, and that it is believed so close 
@ confederation exists that it could not be closer. 

From what I hear, it seems that the Council are now making 
ready to give the Princess of England further annoyance, and 
take the mass away from her altogether.t I will inform your 
Majesty when I have obtained more details, 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 


ADVICES sent by JEHAN ScHEYFvzE, 


The English ambassador and lords have returned from France 
with their suite. It seems that several of them are dissatisfied 
with their entertainment in France, and with the presents they 
received, which are not to -be compared with those that were 
given here. 

* Doubtless Scheyfve’s lettor to the Emperor of that date. 

¢ The Council had decided, on August 9th, to “ wink at sin” no longer. An 
instrument of their decision was signed and sealed by them on the same day. 
(Edward’s Journal.) 

t The English envoys had cause to be dissatisfied with their presents. North- 
ampton received 5002., the Bishop of Ely, 2001., Hoby, 1502. “and the rest a 
mere scantling’’; whilst St. André had 3,000, de Gyé 1,0002., Chenault, 1,0002., 
and Morvillers, Bordin and the Bishop of Périgueux 5001. each. The King of 
France afterwards gave Mason to undefstand that the man who had been entrusted 
with the presents for the English had filled his own pockets and was to be punished, 
but apparently nothing was done to make up the difference to Northampton 
and his colleagues. as es ¥ 
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A few days ago all the councillors were summoned to Court, 
and they held several secret meetings ; but most of them have 
gone away now to stay until Michaelmas. It is said that they 
discussed several public questions, and particularly that of the 
currency, which they have debased still further, making the 
testoon worth six pence, whilst it was current at nine pence 
about two months ago. They have treated other coins in the 
same manner, to the great disgust of the commons, for living 
expenses are as high as they were before. 

There is a rumour that the French and English intend to 
establish a uniform coinage in both countries. The Parliament 
that-was to be held at Michaelmas has been put off until October 
12th following. 

They also say that the Duke of Norfolk and my Lord Courtenay, 
son of the late Marquis of Exeter, are soon to be set at liberty, 
the object of which would be to enable the Earl of Warwick 
to win hearts and surround himself with powerful friends. Some 
say that favour will be shown these lords as if at the King of 

Tance’s request, and in honour of the marriage, in order that 
they and their partisans may be well-disposed towards the 
alliance. 

It is believed that Lord Arundel is going to occupy his place 
in the Council again. Lords Derby and Shrewsbury have returned 
to their estates, and Derby is of the Council. They say that the 
Earl of Warwick is to become Duke of Clarence ; the Marquis 
of Northampton, Duke of Suffolk ; and that Herbert, Master of 
the Horse, is to have an earldom. These three men are ruling 
absolutely now. 

Many people have been greatly exercised here about the arrest 
of English ships ordered in Flanders, and the prohibition, issued 
in the same country, to export provisions. Some say it is the 
result of the new alliance; and it seems that they really cared 
more about the provisions than they appeared to, for lack of them 
has been making itself felt for some little time. They say for 
certain that the Emperor's subjects’ ships have again been arrested 
in France, that the goods have already been sold, and that war 
has been declared against his Majesty. 

Quite 50,000 persons are said to have died of the sweating- 
sickness in England: most of them men of twenty to forty or 
fifty years. The English are concealing these facts as much as 
possible in order not to let it be known that the kingdom has 
been weakened, and that God has wished to punish it, 

A few days ago two ships sailed from here for Barbary under 
the command of an Englishman called Mr. Wyndham,* who 
formerly practised piracy. One of the ships is well manned 
and armed, and the other has a cargo of merchandise, among 
which there are pikes and armour. Some say that the ships are 
still in Cornwall, and that Mr. Wyndham is dead. 

They say that the King of France now has ten or twelve 





* Thomas Wyndham had been summoned before the Council for piracy in 
1545, He served in the war against. Scotland (1547-1649) under Clinton. In 
January, 1552, he was again in trouble for piracy. - 
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well-found men-of-war at sea; and it seems that the English are 
also beginning to put all their ships in order. 
Cipher. French. 


Summary of certain letters addressed to the Admiral, M. Van 
Buren, and in his absence to me, Cornille Scepperus, 
concerning naval armaments in England. 


M. Roeland de Pottere, pensioner of the nobles in Zeeland, 
writes from Veere on August 25th that a Flushing sailor named 
Adrien Wolfaerts arrived the same day at Veere saying he had 
left London in the evening of Thursday last, August 20th, and 
had seen six or seven medium-sized men-of-war lying ready to 
sail in the Thames at Greenwich, two of them quite new. Three 
leagues farther on, at Woolwich, he found fifteen or sixteen 
men-of-war and two or three hoys, also ready to put out to sea. 
The next morning he left the Thames, and ran across an English 
boat belonging to one Crayer, who told him he would meet with 
a French war-ship on his passage. However, he did not meet 
the French ship, and therefore knows not whether the Englishman 
did not say it to frighten him. 

Dominicus Van der Nieuwenhove, bailiff of Veere, writes from 
that place on the 24th to the same effect, adding that the Flushin 
sailor told him he saw the ships riding at anchor, well-supplie 
with provisions and artillery, well-manned and ready to set sail. 

To-day, August 27th, I have heard from the Chevaliers Thierry 
Van der Werve, burgomaster of Antwerp, and Cornille d’Espagne, 
and Master Jacques Maess, pensioner of the same place, that 
they were certain the English were arming by sea, and that the 
people of these countries feared it might be against them and to 
put a stop to trade and commerce if, as it was said, the English 
were going to join the French. 

Brussels, 27 August, 1551. 

French. Written and signed by Cornille Scepperus (d’Eecke). 


The Emperor to Epwarp VI. 


We received your letters sent by your councillorand ambassador, 
Dr. Wotton, whose mission to us we have heard willingly, as we 
do not doubt he has informed you already. As you are now 
about to recall him to you, we will not forego writing these few 
words to certify and assure you of the continuation of our entire 
good-will and inclination to the keeping and observing of the 
closer amity and confederation between us, aS we have declared 
more particularly to the said Dr. Wotton. We will write no 
more, as you will hear this again, and all he is to say besides 
from him ; but we will add that he has conducted himself most 
becomingly in the fulfilment of his charge. 

Augsburg, 3 September, 1551. 

Minute. French. 


The Emprror to Jewan SGHEYFVE. 


Ambassador Wotton asked for an audience on Saturday last. 
He informed us that he had received letters from the King his 
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master in answer to the report sent home by him of his former 
negotiation with us, and that he had received orders to request 
us once more to grant that their ambassadors at our Court might 
use the ceremonies recently introduced into their new church, 
at least in secret. He laid great stress on the fact that our 
ambassador was permitted to observe Catholic ceremonies, and 
that the use of their own ceremonies was forbidden to 
their ambassador. We replied that we had hoped the King 
would have been satisfied with our former answer, and that 
we would not discuss the point of equality or inequality, as 
it was not our custom to use such terms even in the case of lesser 
and inferior persons, and much less concerning him or others 
of the same rank. We could not be taxed with having asked for 
any change, as we claimed for you something long-established 
and customary to his forebears and to ours, a practice unbroken 
over a long stretch of time; whereas he was asking something 
new, and introduced, in opposition to the ancient rule, recently and 
during the minority of the King. The ambassador replied that 
their belief was in conformity with the word of God, and with the 
Testament of Christ approved by His apostles; and this moved 
us to say that we would not enter into any discussion on the 
subject, though we well knew those who had withdrawn to 
England in the hope of taking a share in the establishment of their 
Church to be apostates and heretics, such as Bucer, Brother 
Bernardino of Siena (Ochino), Brother Peter Martyr and others, 
If the English were so minded as to accept the guidance of such 
fellows in matters of religion, they were building on slight founda- 
tions indeed; for they and their life were known to everybody, 
We found ourselves so far removed from approval of the changes 
they had wrought that even were we the lowest creature in the 
world, and the King of England the most powerful prince that 
ever was or ever would be, we could not defer to him in this. 
We would sooner die than forsake the ancient faith and religion 
held by our fathers and forefathers ; and still less would we 
allow considerations of equality or inequality to weigh with us 
in giving our answer. The ambassador then asked if he were 
to accept what we had just said as our definite reply, and if we 
refused our consent, and we replied clearly in the affirmative, 
adding that in all other matters we desired to please the King, 
but in this it was beyond our power to do so. We did not put off 
answering him on this very important point, our mind having 
long been made up, so that he should not be led to entertain any 
hope that we might alter it again on reconsideration. We did 
not think it needful to assert once more that we should recall you 
if you were forbidden to hear mass, as it seemed to us that what 
we said befare on the subject ought to suffice, without going 
beyond the limits of the matter strictly. under discussion at the 
present juncture. 

The ambassador proceeded to the second point of his mission, 
concerning the request we recently made, as you have heard by 
our former letters for the Lady Mary, our cousin. He laid the 
grounds of his argument by declaring how important it wag that 
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the laws of the kingdom should be observed by all without 
exception, the inconvenience that might result from any other 
course, the troubles that might follow if our cousin the Princess 
set an example by living without the laws of the realm ; and he 
ended by asserting that the King was absolutely determined 
that the laws and ordinances, made with the authority of the 
Parliament, should be carried out, that no one should be exempted, 
and that he had resolved that any servant of our cousin who 
might disobey them by saying mass, or in any other way should 
receive exemplary punishment. He repeated once more his 
earlier assertions that my Lords St. John and Paget denied having 
given our late ambassador Dilfus (Van der Delft) the answer 
which he claimed in his letters to have received ; and that the 
King had borne with our cousin for a certain time, in order that 
she might learn to know the truth. But she had grown all the 


_more firm in her opposition to the edicts of the King, who did none- 


theless hold her as his good sister; and he said no more. We 

realised that he was speaking with resolution, on a matter wholly 

settled and determined, and therefore we refrainesl from further 

reasoning. We said we would reflect upon what he had said, 

as the matter was of the greatest importance, and that after full 

poneieration we would send him our reply by the Bishop of 
rras. 

The ambassador, continuing his negotiation, said that the King 
his master having heard that we left him to decide whether the 
ambassador Morison should be recalled or remain at our court, 
had determined to let him stay some time longer. We acquiesced 
without further comment. 

The ambassador passed on to formulate a complaint because, 
as he said, goods belonging to Englishmen had twice of late been 
embargoed in the Low Countries. 

He expressed astonishment thereat, considering the good 
friendship and intelligence between us; and he complained too 
that sugar, and malmsey and other sweet wines should have 
been included in an edict published there prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of the goods mentioned in it as “victuals.” We replied 
that we had no knowledge of either matter ; but perhaps some 
error might have arisen in the case of the arrested goods, if they 
were found in French vessels, which were lately stopped in the 
Low Countries because shipping belonging to subjects of ours 
was embargoed in France. Both sides set the goods at liberty 
on one occasion, and the French subsequently arrested others, 
belonging to our subjects, and we retaliated in the Low Countries 
by seizing French goods there, making a declaration, however, 
that when the French released our goods, we would release theirs. 

Wotton asked us to grant them (leave to export) a certain 
quantity of powder; as ambassador Hoby and Morison too 
had asked before him. We deferred our answer to another time 
and said we would let him know about it through the Bishop of 
Arras. nfewee 

After weighing very fully the matter concerning the Lady 
Mary, our cousin, we thought best to refrain from making any 
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comment then, but to order the Bishop of Arras to remonstrate 
again with him concerning the answer given, in the King’s name 
by my Lords St. John and Paget, to the request which we formerly 
proffered, that the Princess might continue to use the ceremonies 


and rites of our ancient religion during the King’s minority on 
the same terms as during the late King, her father’s, lifetime. 
The Bishop was to remonstrate also that an account of it was given 


to us by our late ambassador Dilfus (Van der Delft) ; and although 


he had no reason whatever for doing so. Had the answer not been 
to our satisfaction and contentment we would have persisted in 
the attempt to obtain a better one; but that we received 
fulfilled our wishes, and we asked for nothing more except that 
it should be given in writing, as we suspected,——and declared our 


whé succeeded them. The Bishop of Arras was to ask the . 


ambassador (Wotton) to reiterate on our behalf to the King our 
intercessions for the Lady Mary, our cousin, in conformity with 
what was once granted by the King, as he had been informed, 
and permit her to use the ceremonies established by the late 
King, her father, during the King’s minority. Were she to do so 
secretly and privately in her own house, there would be no cause 

d the troubles and inconveniences they anticipated. 
We trusted he would treat her as his own sister, as he himself 


threatened vexations. We recommended our cousin, the Lady 
Mary, once more most cordially to him. 

The Bishop fulfilled his charge punctually following what is 
said above. “Wotton undertook to transmit the remonstrances 
to the King’s ear, and promised his good offices in the matter. 
We are sending you detailed information of all that occurred, 
so that you may meet the Council and say the same, without 
venturing outside the question on any point that might cause 
greater friction. You will inform us of their answer so that we 
may consider what more can be done. Exhort the Lady Mary, 
if you have means to do so without compromising her in any 
way, to stand firm as we hope she will; and to let herself be 
guided by the advice we have given her in this matter, of which you 
are aware. 

With regard to the gunpowder which the ambassador asked 
for, we have had him given our final answer: That he must know 
we were not bound to grant it by the treaties, which we observed 
scrupulously in every respect. We would not fail to carry out 
any obligation, of any kind whatever, laid upon us by the said 
treaties. Moreover he and the other councillors were well aware 
how we had behaved in the past, granting assistance to the 
King in his time of need beyond our obligations, moved by 
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friendship and the affection we bore him, and his father’s cordial 
recommendation to us. Our conduct differed greatly from that 
of others, who would use the opportunity of his minority to 
diminish him, whereas we would support him, as our sincere 
friendship required. When he was attacked and found himself 
in need we supplied him with victuals, arms and ammunition, 
as he might remember, outside all treaty obligations. Before 
we left our Low Countries not long ago, their ambassador had 
had shown to him a note giving him permission to take a certain 
amount (of powder) out of the country. They had had no need 
to use it since, and must therefore possess it still, so that the 
kingdom was sufficiently provided. They were now at peace 
with the whole world—thanks be to God !—we said; and if 
God were to permit them to be visited with war, we were such 
near neighbours that within two days they could lay their needs 
before us. We could not leave our own territories unprovided 
now, considering how matters stood in every direction ; particu- 
larly as our frontiers extended very far, and as we must provide 
for the kingdom of Sicily, Naples, Genoa, Goletta and other 
African possessions ; the whole coast of Spain must be defended 
against possible attacks from the Turk; much was required for 
the Indies, Milan, and Parma; while we must be prepared for 
any event in our own. patrimonial territories and within the 
Empire. For the present we were unable to grant leave to 
export what he sued for; as we should be placing ourselves in 
need in order to furnish the English, who had no need. 

The ambassador declared he had fulfilled the charge entrusted 
to him by the King his master when he sent him to us, and asked 
our leave to withdraw. We granted him this, and accompanied 
it with the usual recommendations and courtesies suitable to the 
occasion. He asked to have a safe-conduct to return home. We 
found this a strange request and told him it was not usual to ask 
for it, nor in our opinion, would he need one. But he gave us 
as a reason that he had been, as he said, watched for, between 
Cologne and Juliers, which he supposed to be because of a private 
quarrel between Riffenberg and the English, dating from the time 
when he undertook to serve them with a certain number of horse. 
We granted him letters of passage in very good form, such as are 
used within the Holy Empire, to satisfy him on this point. 

You have heard everything that took place here with the said 
ambassador, during this last negotiation. You will abide by 
what is said herein, if the above-mentioned points are brought 
forward to you. . 

Augsburg, 3 September, 1551. 

Minute. French. 

The QuzEN Dowager to MM. Van Buren and p’EEcxkE. 

In accordance with our yesterday’s letters, we are now sending 
you the report formerly drawn up on the question of insurance. 
‘As you, M. d’Eecke, and Treasurer Longin have gone into the 
matter, you will be able to judge whether its suggestions are of 
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value. After examining it here and considering its bearings on 
navigation and the fitting out of convoys, we have debated 
whether it would be well to prohibit all insurance except against 
fire, water, deterioration of merchandise, and the risks incurred 
by ships sailing the Levantine seas. It seems there is much to be 
said for such a plan. If insurance is permitted, the merchants 
and masters court great risks, knowing as they do that they have 
no loss to fear, nay that they may often make a real profit. On 
the other hand, if no insurance were allowed, trade would certainly 
suffer and diminish, and merchants who have been in the habit 
of insuring their merchandise might retire altogether were they 
to be deprived of this safeguard. As the matter is one of the 
gravest importance we request and, on his Majesty’s behalf, 
command you to examine the report together. You will endeavour 
to devise by what means the merchants might be induced, once 
insurances were abolished, to grant some reasonable tax on all 
goods to be transported by sea to meet the expense of keeping 
up war-ships for convoy-service, or at least to agree to a 
provisional arrangement of this description until it be seen how 
the scheme works. It is to be hoped that they will the more 
readily consent because of the losses they have suffered lately, 
for if they do so they will be relieved of the expense of insurance 
which, according to information we have obtained, amounts to 
five or six per cent. in time of peace, and twice as much in time 
of war. You will let us know your opinion about insurance, and 
as to how the merchants will look at the matter. If you consider 
it necessary to send other commissioners to Antwerp, or that 
we should summon some of the chief merchants to come to us, 
you will say so. We have already instructed certain private 
persons to find out from the merchants whether there is any 
other good method of achieving our purpose ; and we will at once 
let you know what they have to say. 
Brussels, 5 September, 1551, 
French. Copy. 


Report on Marine Insuranor. 


(Enclosed in the above letter.) 

There has recently been, and there still is, great trouble at sea, 
caused by the robberies and pillage committed by the Scots— 
and other pirates pretending to be Scots—on ships laden with 
merchandise and goods belonging to the Emperor’s subjects, 
natives of these countries and of Spain. And the reason of it 
all is that the masters of these ships loiter about at sea without 
proper convoy or a strong enough equipment of munitions, 
artillery and men to withstand the enemy in case of attack. 
This they do relying upon the insurance policies that merchants 
are taking out every day for their goods and ships, which they 
often manage to insure for a higher sum than they are worth. 
Therefore the masters expose their ships to danger, and as often 
as not desire to have them lost, so that they may fall back upon 
their insurance, which cannot cause the merchants any loss, but 
only profit. It is to be feared that sometimes merchants enter 
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into a secret engagement with the Scots and other pirates, by 
which in exchange for handing over their vessels to the pirates 
they obtain a share of the booty over and above what they get 
from insurance. The result is that the Scots and other pirates 
have, in the last eight or ten years, made out of the Emperor’s 
subjects and other merchants who frequent these parts over 
2,000,000 crowns in gold, which is greatly to the disadvantage of 
the Emperor’s dominions and against his subjects’ interests, 
At this moment many cases are pending in the Antwerp courts 
and before the provincial councils. It seems that her Majesty 
might remedy this state of things in the following manner : 

In future no one, merchant or other, of whatsoever degree or 
quality, shall be allowed to insure merchandise or other goods 
or the ships that carry them either here, in France, or anywhere 
else except against fire, water and deterioration of goods. Shall 
be excepted from this rule only ships going to or returning from 
the Levant, which would risk being robbed by the Turks and 
Moors and can only be protected by general ingurance. The 
penalty for non-observance shall be : he who issues the insurance 
policy shall forfeit the sum at which the merchandise has been 
valued ; the owner of the merchandise shall forfeit his 
merchandise ; and the master of the vessel shall forfeit his vessel. 
The proceeds shall be applied: one third to the Emperor, one 
third to the informant, and one third to the officer who puts the 
law into execution. 

If such an ordinance were strictly enforced, merchants might 
henceforth insure their goods in the licit manner at two, three 
or four per cent. according to the distance to which they were 
to be sent, whereas they now pay eight, ten, twelve per cent. 
and more. They would also take care to choose the best ships 
they could find, hulcques* or others of similar description, and 
would see to it that they were armed and manned, and provided 
with artillery, in such a manner as to enable them to resist not 
the fury of the sea alone, but also the attacks of the Scots and 
other pirates. The merchants would also not allow their ships 
to sail less than ten or twelve together, as they have recently 
been doing, because they would no longer be able to insure 
against robbery or seizure at the hands of enemies and pirates, 
but only against fire, water and deterioration of goods. Thus, 
if merchants and masters who failed to equip their vessels in a 
proper manner and to see that they sailed in sufficient company, 
were once-made to suffer the consequences of their neglect, the 
seas might be sailed secure, and enemies and pirates would be 
unable to fall upon our shipping as they have been doing recently. 

Were it to happen that, notwithstanding all these precautions, 
the merchants had a ship taken by the enemy, and were it to 
be proved that the sailors and marines on board had not done 
their duty as good fighting men should, the said sailors and 
marines should be obliged to pay.a sum equivalent to the loss 








* The huleque or hurque was a heavy, flat-bottomed, round stemmed and 
sterned vessel, used for transport. It is said to have had not more than six 
square, and one lateen sails, 
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sustained, and should be arbitrarily punished as a warning to 
others. 

When once masters of vessels understood that merchants, no 
longer being able to insure against attacks of the enemy, would 
choose the best and strongest ships they could find, and would 
be prepared to pay well for them, they would do their best to 
obtain cargoes, especially those who own good hulcques, the most 
convenient sort of craft for this purpose. It is clear that, if the 
masters were to keep their hulcguesand other vessels well equipped, 
they could not take cargoes at the same rates as before because 
of the heavy expenses they would be put to for equipment, 
and the merchants would have to make it up to them out of 
what they would gain by being able to insure twice as cheaply 
as in the past. 

It is to be observed that the hulcques and great ships of these 
dominions would then be in much greater demand with merchants 
of all nationalities, subjects of the Emperor and others, than any 
other class of craft such as French, Portuguese or English ships, 
for ours are better sea-boats and better adapted for being strongly 
armed to resist attacks. Thus, with time, the Emperor would 
find he had at his disposal, were need to arise, in time of peace 
or war, some 200 to 300 ships well-equipped for fighting, and 
8 to 10,000 good mariners and stout fellows (bockgeselles) enured 
to the sea, all ready at an hour’s notice. 

Over and above this the merchants, in order to make trade all 
the more secure, should club together to raise four, five or six 
amounts by subscription to build at their expense as many good 
ships and fit them out with powerful artillery to serve as convoys, 
in which case our ships would be in a far more advantageous 
position than any others. The merchants would not grudge 
an extra 2 or 3,000 florins for this purpose, for if, under the new 
arrangement, their ships were attacked and taken by the enemy, 
they would suffer double loss. 

Were an ordinance to the above effect to be enforced, our good 
haleques and other ships would bave the advantage over all others, 
which has not been the case up to the present, for the merchants 
relying on their insurance have chosen the worst ships : 
namely the cheapest, whether they are properly outfitted or 
not. 

The possible disadvantage attending this ordinance would 
be that if it were not enforced in Spain and Portugal it might have 
the effect of causing the merchants to insure secretly in those 
countries, and thus merely divert insurance business from these 
parts. Also trade would probably cease for a month or two after 
its publication, because no one would wish to be the first to start 
arming his vessels. Still, this delay would cause a rise in prices 
of goods in Spain, Portugal, the Baltic ports and elsewhere, so 
that the great profits to be realised by sending goods to those 
countries would. tempt the merchants to go to the necessary 
expense. And once the thing had been started all the other 
merchants would follow suit. . 

French, 
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Cornttiz Sczprzrvs (d’Exckz) to the Quzen DowacER. 

(Extracts.) 

. . . [have also heard from a Scotsman called John Wasson, 
lately come from Rouen, that the French are expecting a number 
of troops from the Baltic, who are to pass through England on 
their way. The English are affording them every facility ; and 
the said Scot has seen about a score of German captains arrive 
at Rouen from England. . . . 

The Queen (Dowager) of Scots is said to be going back to Scot- 
land by the western route. Truth to say, Madam, this seems 
doubtful, for the Queen would hardly take ship at Boulogne if 
she were going to take the western route. Perhaps the French 
are thinking of embarking upon some other enterprise. . . . 

Antwerp, 8 September, 1551. 

French. Holograph. 


The Queen Dowacer to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We make no doubt you have already been informed of the 
seizure by the French, just off the English coast, of certain Flemish 
vessels bound for Brouage and Spain. Since then we hear that the 
French captains who committed this act of violence say openly 
that they intend to sail into English ports and, with the help of 
the English, hope to seize those vessels belonging to our subjects 
who trade with England, adding that they are going to do their 
worst against our people. 

This important piece of information, added to the above- 
mentioned seizure, shows how much ill-will the French bear 
towards his Imperial Majesty and his subjects, and we com- 
municate it to you in order that you may, with all dexterity and 
proper moderation, remonstrate with the Council on the subject. 
Tell them that, as cordial relations exist between his Majesty 
and the King of England, and they profess to wish to remain our 
friends and declare they have made no arrangement to the 
contrary with France, we trust they will not allow French warships 
to enter their ports and assail his Majesty’s subjects who trade 
in England or sail English waters. Rather do we expect them 
to prevent such raids, in accordance with the treaty of closer 
alliance between them and the Emperor. Say that we desire 
to know their intentions in order to take such measures as may 
be necessary for the safety of our subjects who trade with England. 

You will take care to find out their real views, and observe 
whether they give you an open reply or speak evasively. 

French. Copy of Minute. 


Jenan ScHEYFve to the Emprror. . 


Sire: The Lady Mary, Princess of England, has recently made 
known to me that the lords of the Council wrote letters to her 
controller and two others of her principal gentlemen,* commanding 
them to present themselves Before’the Council, at once and at 
a given hour, for a reason that should be declared to them. 


* These were Sir Robert Rochester, Edward Walgrave, and Francis Inglefield, 
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This the Controller told his mistress. The Princess, Sire, had 
left her usual residence for another place, accompanied by very 
few of her people, and no gentlemen save the Controller, for a 
change of air, and to escape this new sweating-sickness which had 
attacked several of her gentlemen. As the Controller had entire 
charge of her household, she thought well to tell him not to go, 
as she felt sure the Council would be considerate enough to excuse 
him on that occasion, and she would write a letter to them for 
the purpose. So the Controller remained with her several days ; 
but the two gentlemen who were not in the Princess’ house did 
present themselves at Court. When the appointed day arrived, 
and the Controller did not appear before the Council, the lords 
displayed great dissatisfaction, and again wrote to him with still 
stricter orders to appear before them the next day at a fixed 
hour, setting aside all excuses and affairs that might hinder his 
coming, under penalty of incurring the King’s displeasure. When 
he received these letters, he had recourse to his mistress once 
more, and she sent him with an apologetic reply to the Council. 
When he arrived there, the lords reproved him bitterly, saying 
that he had not only neglected to do his duty towards the King, 
his sovereign lord, but had been guilty of abuse of his trust in 
troubling her Grace his mistress, for he had had no reason for 
so doing. He excused himself as best he could. 

This over, the lords let that matter drop, and began telling the 
Controller and the two gentlemen that they were the chief 
instruments and cause that kept the Princess in the old religion. 
Were it not for their instigation and persuasions, she would easily 
come over to the English religion ; or at least it was in their power, 
as her principal councillors and advisers, to incline her in that 
direction, by which they would not only be doing their duty towards 
the King, their soveriegn lord and natural prince, but would 
also act in a manner most pleasing to his Majesty ; for they would 
be contributing to enforce the observance of the laws and decrees 
of the realm. 

The Controller and gentlemen replied that they were but the 
lady’s ministers and officers in what concerned the management 
of her household and temporal goods ; but as for her religion and 
conscience she asked nobody's advice and, what was more, not 
one of her ministers dared broach the matter in her presence. They 
confessed that they were the King’s most humble servants and sub- 
jectsin all other respects. The councillors then told them why the 
King and they had summoned them. ‘The reason was that, seeing 
the Princess fixed and obstinate in a religion repugnant and 
contrary to that observed in England, which they were nonetheless 
resolved to have accepted by everyone in the kingdom, the 
councillors and gentlemen of the realm thought it most suitable 
that the Controller and the other two gentlemen should forbid the 
Princess’ chaplains and ministers to say mass, or celebrate any 
service according to the practice of the old religion. This would 
avoid disturbing tha lady herself, and also the scandal that 
might arise if any orders were to be issued to her directly. All 
the members of her household were therefore to absent themselves 
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from any service of the prohibited description, and were to practise 
the religion established by the laws and ordinances of the realm. 
If it were discovered that any chaplain or other person had done 
otherwise, he was to be made an example of, and punished with 
the last penalty ; and this was the commission given them by 
the King and Council, which they must be careful to accomplish 
under pain of incurring with the King’s grave displeasure. They 
were to report it to their mistress ;_and, in order that she might 
give the matter more credit, the King would write her letters 
to the same effect. 

When the Controller and the two gentlemen returned and 
presented the said letter to her Grace, she found it very strange 
and unreasonable that her ministers and servants should wield 
such authority in her house. She told them flatly that she 
forbade them to execute their charge, for she was mistress in her 
own house, and they were not to meddle with religion or her 
conscience. She would write letters in reply to the King’s, and 
signify her intentions to him. 

The Controller and two gentlemen then returned once more 
to Court, and presented the Princess’ reply to the Council, declaring 
that they had exposed their charge to their mistress, but she 
was resolved not to allow them to execute it for the reasons 
set forth in her letters to the King. Notwithstanding, Sire, they 
ordered the Controller and two gentlemen to neglect all the argu- 
ments the Princess might use ; for the King and Council meant 
that they should execute the charge given them, and otherwise 
they would incur severe punishment. The Controller and gentle- 
men replied with many excuses, saying that it seemed unsuitable 
to them to issue such orders, especially as they knew their mistress 
was already highly indignant, and felt sure that such a step would 
injure her already shattered health to an extent impossible to 
foresee. The Council insisted, so the others sought to make it 
clear that their office did not permit them to accept the said 
charge—besides the fact that they knew it would be useless—by 
humbly praying the King and ‘Council to excuse them from 
executing it. When the Council saw that all was of no avail, 
they ordered them to be arrested and thrown immediately into 
the Tower, where they remain at present. 

The Council, wishing to proceed further, decided to send the 
Chancellor, the Controller of the King’s household, and Secretary 
Dr. Petre to the Princess with letters of credence from the King. 
When they appeared before her, they began by going fully into 
the dissatisfaction and resentment felt by their master when he - 
saw how firm and pertinacious she remained in the religion that 
she had observed up to the present. They assured her that the 
natural affection felt for her by the King had moved him to long- 
suffering, hoping that one day divine inspiration would show her 
the better course. Now, however, the prick of conscience and 
solicitude for his kingdom’s welfare, which depended upon implicit 
obedience of all his subjects, none excepted, to the laws and statutes 
of the realm, forbade him to put up with her behaviour any longer. 
Though she had given him so many reasons for ceasing to love 
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her, the King still desired to show her all possible kindness 3 and 
with this they brought out all the exhortations and persuasions 
they could think of to induce her to adopt the religion and cere- 
monies of England. 

The Princess then tried to invoke the promise made to your 
Majesty ; but they said they would warn her that, though she 
had on other occasions maintained that such a promise had been 
made by certain of the King’s councillors, in virtue of which she 
claimed a right to observe the old religion, the promise had not 
been as she described it, and had in reality never existed. 
They denied it altogether, and said, moreover, that had such 
a promise been given, they could assure her it was always subject 
to the King’s good pleasure. This point they repeated several 
times. 

They then informed her that the Council, after mature delibera- 
tion and consultation with several lords and gentlemen of the 
realm, had decided that, in order not to trouble her personally, 
and to avoid any public scandal, certain of her servants and 
ministers had better be summoned. They had charged these 
servants, on behalf of the King and Council, to forbid her chaplains 
to say mass or celebrate any of the rites of the old religion, and. to 
forbid all members of her household to be present at any such 
service. They had found her servants quite hardened in their 
refusal to execute the charge that had so urgently been enjoined 
upon them. Consequently they had been ordered, by the same 
authority, to declare to the Princess that the King would no 
longer permit her, or any member of her household, to observe the 
old religion ; but that he wished the decrees and laws of the 
realm to be obeyed inviolably and without exception of persons. 

The Princess, bound as she was to obey the King and his statutes, 
ought to be all the more scrupulous in their observance because 
she was the King’s sister, and in a position where she might afford 
an example to others. 

When the Princess saw the King’s letter, and had heard the 
above arguments at length, she excused herself from making any 
reply—though she would have liked to do so, and there was 
plenty to say—on account of her indisposition, which had recently 
become much worse, as they might readily imagine. Moreover, 
as the Council so flatly denied the existence of the promise made 
to your Majesty, she had decided not to answer them at all. She 
intended to reply to the King, either in his presence or otherwise ; 
but for the time being she would refer them to the letters she had 
written to his Majesty two days before. She repeated that she 
failed to understand how the Council could flatly deny the promise 
made to your Majesty, for you had given sufficient testimony on 
that pointy and you were a prince whose word must be accepted, 
She felt inclined to let me hear of the matter. All her life long, 
she assured them, she would remain the King’s most humble 
and obedient sister, and would sincerely pray for his realm’s 
good and prosperity ;, and she trusted that, when his Majesty 
reached riper years, he would not be dissatisfied with her conduct. 
At this, Sire, the Princess took her leave. Then the said envoys 
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summoned all the members of her household and made known 
to them a general and particular prohibition, under the aforesaid 
penalties, and particularly to the chaplains. The Princess, seeing 
that the orders were strict and precise, remembered that I had 
been ordered by your Majesty and the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) 
to declare to her that, if in spite of all her excuses and arguments 
to the contrary they wished to take away the mass and rites 
of the old religion, she would have to put up with it. It was a 
matter she could in no wise help, and your Majesties had said 
that she might be sure God would never call her to account for it, 
and her conscience would remain clear, especially as she never 
would abandon her devotion to the mass, as your Majesty hoped. 
So, to avoid exposing her chaplains and the other members of 
her household to danger, and also in order that the Council might 
not hereafter enjoin upon them the observance of the new religion, 
she dismissed the said chaplains from her service the following 
day. 

When the Princess informed me of the above occurrences, Sire, 
I immediately sent to the Court, then at Windsog, to demand 
audience. They appointed me the 4th of this month; and I 
failed not to attend, but the audience was put off because of the 
absence of the Earl of Warwick and some other lords. When 
we did meet, I exposed to them that the Princess had informed 
me of the prohibition, intimated to her, to continue hearing mass 
or any other service according to the rites of the old religion ; 
to her chaplains, to celebrate mass or any other service according 
to the said rites, under the severest penalties ; and, to the rest 
of her household, to be present at any such services, under the 
same penalties; for the King was determined that all his subjects, 
without exception, should observe the religion and ceremonies 
established in England by the constitutions and decrees of the 
realm. 

Having said this, I reminded them of the remonstrances I had 


. uttered on other occasions, by your Majesty’s special orders, 


with the object of enabling the Princess to continue, with all 
her house, in the observance of the old religion, in accordance 
with the promise made to your Majesty and the lady’s Grace on 
the subject. It was true they had made some difficulty about 


' the general application of the promise, which they all said was 


limited and restricted to the person of the Princess, and a few of 
her ladies. But because of the promise, and for other reasons, 
they had continued to allow the lady to observe the old religion 
up to the present. I supposed, I added, that they had heard 
of their ambassador Wotton’s conference with your Majesty, 
in the course of which you had told him that the promise had 
been given, not only to the late M. Van der Delft, but to your 
Majesty in person. You consequently requested the King and 
Council to allow it to take effect, and permit the lady to follow 
the old religion in her ancestors’ footsteps, especially as she had 
been brought up and left in it by the King, her father, at least 
until the King came of age ; for she had always proved a humble 
and obedient sister to him. It would greatly displease your 
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Majesty to sce her adopt any other faith, and even if she were 
inclined to do so, which you hoped she was not, you would do 
all you could to dissuade her, as she was your near relative. I 
enlarged on your Majesty’s great desire that they should leave 
her in peace, and confidence that they would do so. I assured 
them that, by so doing, the King and Council would give your 
Majesty the liveliest satisfaction, for the lady’s virtues and good 
qualities deserved no less ; and they would thus give proof of the 
sincerity of their repeated protestations of good-will. I ended 
by begging them to permit her to continue in the practice of the 
old religion, at least until your Majesty should be informed of 
their change of attitude. 

I then, Sire, went on to say that I had heard the Princess’ 
Controller and two of her gentlemen had been arrested, on the 
pretext of some act of disobedience, and thrown into the Tower. 
Their offence had been to have refused to order the Princess’ 
chaplains, servants and household to abandon the old religion, 
as stated above. It seemed very hard that their excuses should 
not.be admitted ; for it was not for them to give orders in their 
mistress’ house, well knowing as they did that it would cause 
her great distress ; and it seemed to me that they deserved to be 
pardoned, for their zealous devotion for their mistress had been 
the cause of all. 

When they had listened attentively to my words, the Earl 
of Warwick spoke, and said that my proposal was so important 
that they must report it to the King and consult his Majesty ; 
and to this he limited himself. I rejoined that my lords were 
sufficiently informed of the King’s intentions, and it was not 
necessary to consult him further. The Earl replied that the 
King was now so old that he wished to concern himself with all 
the public affairs of the kingdom; and at this they rose to go 
to his Majesty. But béfore they went, when they were all stand- 
ing there, I uttered some praise of the King’s ripe understanding, 
and declared with all due moderation that there was hope of its 
becoming still more remarkable. I believed, however, that the 
King still left the management of the bulk of business to his 
Council. The Marquis of Northampton then retorted that I had 
requested them to allow the Princess to remain in the old religion 
until the King came of age, and it appeared from my words that 
I considered he had already done so. The Earl interrupted here 
and said he held the King to be as much of age as if he were forty. 
IT told him that I had no intention of discussing the King’s authority 
or whether he was legally or otherwise of age; but I could assure 
them that he had not yet reached the age that your Majesty and 
my lords had meant when the promise was given. 

After this, Sire, the Marquis of Northampton spoke again, saying 
that I had called the Lady Mary Princess of England, but they 
did not know her as Princess of England, but at the King’s sister. 
The Earl of Warwick added that to give her that title would be 
to wrong the Lady Elizabeth, who was also the King’s sister. 
I told them that I, for my part, held her to be Princess of England, 
because the King, her father, had so held her, and I had formerly 
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given her that style. Wotton, moreover, in his conference with 
your Majesty had called her Princess of England in so many 
words. They well knew the difference, I added, between the 
Lady Mary, second person in the realm, and the said Elizabeth. 
They replied that they held her to be princess, as she was the 
King’s sister, but not Princess of England. After that they went 
to the King to make their report to him. 

In the afternoon, Sire, I met them again. The Earl of Warwick 
began by telling me that they had reported all I had said to the 
King their master, who, when he had heard it, had been surprised 
by the frequency of my appearances on this matter. His Majesty 
considered I ought to be satisfied with the reply already given. 
What was more, the King was quite determined that the laws 
and statutes that had been decreed and issued in his kingdom 
should be obeyed inviolably by everyone, without exception of 
persons ; and he was obliged to insist upon it for the sake of his 
kingdom’s repose and tranquillity. The Earl ended by asking 
me whether I had express orders from your Majesty thus to bring 
the matter up again and again. * 

I told them that neither the King nor his Council ought to be 
surprised by the efforts I had made to obtain leave for the Princess 
to continue in the old religion, for up to the present my lords had 
given me no definite reply, but had referred me to what their 
ambassador, Wotton, should declare to your Majesty. Your 
Majesty, when Wotton had revealed his charge, had given him 
to understand what I had said above, and expressed a hope that 
the King and his Council would still permit the lady to observe 
the old religion, as they had done in the past, without troublin; 
her or destroying her peace of conscience or, what would be still, 
worse, using any harshness or violence with her ; and as she was 
so near a relative to your Majesty, you had given me express 
orders to intervene if they were to show any intention of molesting 
her, which your Majesty could not believe they would ever do. 
I was free to admit that since this last occurrence I had had 
no new instructions from your Majesty ; but that was because you 
had not yet had time to be informed of it, for I knew the treatment 
shown to the Princess would seem very strange indeed to you. 
Even if she continued practising the old religion, I added, the 
repose and security of the realm would in nowise suffer, for in the 
past she had behaved with the greatest moderation and discretion, 
and avoided all scandal. She was by natural affection and duty 
bound to be greatly displeased if any trouble should arise ; and 
your Majesty would feel if no less because of the cordial affection 
of which you had so often given proof towards the King and his 
country. In short, I added every argument I could think of to 
persuade them to let the Princess continue in the old religion ; 
but all was of no avail, for they said that the King’s intention 
and resolution was as had been declared; and to the end they 
maintained the same. 

Seeing this, Sire, I asked, them.whether the King and Council 
intended that the Princess should no longer be allowed to hear 
mass with two or three of her ladies, as they had heretofore 
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interpreted the promise. They declared flatly that the King 
intended to exempt no one at all, and the Princess must conform 
with the other subjects of the realm. They absolutely denied 
the existence of any promise that might exempt her, only admitting 
that the King had allowed the lady to hear mass, subject to his 
good pleasure, hoping that she would see the error of her ways, 
and that God, of His grace, would enlighten and better inspire 
her. I rejoined that your Majesty had given the said Mr. Wotton 
a detailed account of the promise, and it had been made to you 
by my Lord Paget in the city of Bruges, on an occasion when 
Paget had declared that the King did not intend the lady to 
be subject to the laws and statutes of the realm as far as religion 
was cohcerned ; which appeared all the more likely, as your 
Majesty had made no reply at the time. In further support - 
of this assertion, I said that my Lord Paget and my Lord St. 
John had afterwards gone to see the late M. Van der Delft, by 
express orders of the Duke of Somerset, then Protector, and 
the Council, and had uttered assertions to the same effect, and the 
Protector himself had done the same. What was more, when the 
Princess had paid a visit to the King some time after this, she had 
spoken of religion and invoked the promise, and Lord St. John 
had definitely admitted it, in consideration of which the King had 
continued to allow her to enjoy the practice of the old religion, 

They told me, Sire, that they were unable to believe that 
Lord Paget or other of the King’s ministers had gone so far as 
to make such a promise, and even had they done so, it had been 
without orders and against the intentions of the King and Council. 
Then the man Hoby began to talk, and said he well remembered 
that when Paget was at Bruges and about to depart, your Majesty 
had strongly recommended the said lady, your cousin, to the 
King, begging him to respect her and show her favourable treat- 
ment in spite of the decrees and constitutions of the realm con- 
cerning religion. Paget, however, had only replied that he 
would report your Majesty’s words to the King and Council, and 
was sure they would treat her with all the respect due to the 
King’s sister, without saying any more. For my part I insisted 
upon the account your Majesty had transmitted to me. Then, 
secing them going so fast, I asked if they had also decided that 
the Princess and all her household must adopt the new religion. 
They replied that the King had no desire to violate the Princess’ 
or her household’s consciences, or to force them to adopt his 
religion ; and they repeated once more that such was not his 
intention nor that of his Council. With this I ceased talking 
about the affair. 

To end up with, Sire, I requested that the Controller and two 
gentlemen should be released and reinstated in their former 
employ, for the Princess needed them sorely. The Councillors 
replied that these men had been guilty of grave disobedience 
towards the King under several headings, and had even abused 
their trust with theiy mistress, particularly the Controller, whom 
they called a very malignant person. As I saw they had no 
intention of setting them at liberty or of telling me anything 
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further about the causes of their imprisonment, I did not wish to 
rouse them further, and only said that I was rather astonished, 
because the Controller’s character, whatever it was, had caused 
him to be selected by the King and Council, who had sent him 
to the Princess. And this, Sire, was the end of our conference. 

I have made known the intentions of the King and Council 
to the Princess, and told her that they were resolved that she, 
personally, should cease to practise the old religion. As the 
King and Council were proceeding to use violence, she could not 
resist, as I had already declared to her. But as for the new 
religion, they would not interfere with her or any member of her 
family on that account. Were it to come to pass that they should 
do so (which God forbid !), and attempt to force her to adopt it, 
to communicate in both kinds or submit to any other erroneous 
observance, in which she, by her own action, should offend 
against the precepts of the old faith, then she must remain constant, 
firm and unbending. It would be better to die, rather than consent 
to such turpitude. Your Majesty had the greatest’ confidence 
in her ; and if she did her duty I felt sure tha’ neither God nor 
you would abandon her. 

Sire, the Council’s attitude makes me fear they may try to 
push matters farther* ; and the present aspect of affairs makes 
this still more to be dreaded, as they are full of confidence in their 
new alliance and confederation with the French. 

LT have received your Majesty’s last letters of the 11th of the 
(last) month, and will be guided by them. 

London, 12 September, 1551. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


CornILLE Sceprerus (D’EEcKE) to the Queen DowaGer. 


I am writing to give your Majesty news of M. Van Buren’s 
and my efforts to devise some practicable means of having a 
number of ships fitted out to protect sea-trade. May your 
Majesty be pleased to know that we arrived in this town at the 
beginning of this month, and heard many complaints from the 
merchants of the number of vessels on their way to Spain that 
had fallen into the hands of French men-of-war. Some of the 
merchants said it was a state of affairs not to be put up with, 
and it would be far better to pay the Emperor something for 
convoy than to expose their vessels to such danger, also that 
if his Majesty had a strong fleet insurance would not be as costly 
as it had been. To hear them one would really think they 
would be glad to make a handsome contribution, so we instructed 
certain persons to talk with them and find out whether they 
would agree to do so and how much they would subscribe, so 
that we might calculate the number and size of the ships that 
might be fitted out to protect trade. The result was that the 
merchants were so terrified that several did not even come to 


* The Council appears to. have fogned that Mary might again, ‘attempt to 
escape, for pinnaces were fitted dut to watch the coast, and it was decided that 
she should soon be summoned to reside at Court. (Edwurd’s Journal, August 29th, 
1551.) 
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the Exchange, and days went by before I could obtain any reply. 
Eventually I succeeded in talking with some of them who suggested 
that the Emperor should take over the entire insurance business 
and issue policies against fire, storm and deterioration of 
merchandise as well as against loss from enemies and pirates, 
just as private companies now do. Their rates in time of peace 
are: four per cent. for Biscay; five per cent. for Lisbon; six 
for Calais; three for France; four for Bordeaux; two for 
London. In time of war with France these rates go up to: 
eight per cent. for Biscay ; five per cent. for Rouen or France; seven 
for Bordeaux, three for London. This arrangement would prove 
very profitable to his Majesty, who would be able to keep up a 
fine big fleet on the proceeds. It would also put an end to the 
failures now frequent among private companies. The plan might 
be put into exegution by some one who should, in the Emperor’s 
name, receive sums paid in for insurance here in Antwerp, and 
should also pay them out if loss to the insured followed, as the 
private companies now do. Payment for loss should be made 
two months after insurance. This scheme did not appear to me 
to deserve rejection, so I asked whether they meant that the 
Emperor’s insurances should suppress all others, whether they 
thought the Emperor might insure all goods or part only, and 
whether all merchants ought to be obliged to insure. I also 
asked how much per cent. the Emperor ought to demand if he 
decided to take over the insurance business: whether his rates 
should be the same as those levied by private companies, or less, 
in order to make the operation more tempting in the merchants’ 
eyes. In reply some of the men I spoke with thought the Emperor 
might insure nine-tenths of the goods, letting one-tenth run all 
risks as was stated in the ordinance on navigation. Others were 
in favour of forcing all merchants to insure one-half of their 
goods ; for in that case they would have no cause for complaint, 
and if anyone wished to insure more than one-half he should be 
allowed to do so. As for private insurance, they assured me it 
would certainly disappear altogether ; and they were of opinion 
that his Majesty might adopt the same rates as those levied by © 
the King of Portugal, who, when the Emperor’s subjects wish to 
be insured, gives them policies at six per cent. Thus the rates 
for other countries might be computed according to their 
distance. His Majesty would then make a large profit, keep 
a fleet continually at sea, and at the same time be in a position 
to enforce his ordinance on navigation. I then requested them 
to talk these points over with other merchants and decide exactly 
on what terms they would wish his Majesty to take over insurance, 
promising that if I found their decision reasonable I would 
inform your Majesty of it and do my best to enable them to receive 
a reply on the subject, or have some one sent to them to go into 
the matter more thoroughly. They appeared to be satisfied ; 
but I have since discovered that the majority of the merchants 
are by no means inclined to agree to any such arrangement. 
They prefer to go on as before, saying that they realise profits 
by insuring one another, which is true. Nonetheless, the 
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matter is of no small import, and is quite worth your Majesty’s 
consideration. 

While these negotiations were in progress, Madam, I received 
your Majesty’s letter of the 5th instant, together with the report 
on insurance submitted to you some time ago. I thus had more 
to go on, and called together several merchants to ask them 
whether, if his Majesty were to abolish insurance, they would 
not grant some reasonable tax on all goods, at least as a provisional 
arrangement as I had suggested at first. The point then came 
up whether it would be better to abolish insurance altogether, . 
or to permit it on the terms stated in the ordinance on navigation. 
The merchants used the same arguments they had invoked 
when questioned by Treasurer Longin and myself: that if 
insurance were abolished no one would care to take the risk of 
trading, for a merchant might lose all he possessed in the world 
and ruin many other people with whom he had dealings as well. 
They averred that if the Emperor attempted to put down 
insurance here the merchants would make shifé to insure their 
property elsewhere, and that two Venetian companies were already 
doing business with them, the results of which migration of interests 
would be disastrous to these countries. They all appeared to be 
agreed that it would be quite enough to force merchants to risk 
one-tenth of their property, according to the above-mentioned 
ordinance, and that fraud might be prevented by strictly enforcing 
the ordinance and instructing the inspectors to make parties 
who were shipping goods declare on oath that they had only 
insured nine-tenths, and had shipped the rest at their own risk. 
Were this to be done merchants would be more careful to ship 
their goods in safe vessels than they had been when allowed to 
insure the whole amount. Some thought there ought to be a 
restriction to prevent merchants from insuring their goods for 


‘the sum they were to be sold for in the place of their destination, 


but only for cost price ; others were for leaving this point alone, 
but for strict observance of the ordinance. But when it came 
to granting some reasonable duty on goods to keep up a number 
of war-ships, I found most of the merchants opposed to it. They 
said it would encroach on their liberties and raise the value of 
goods, which they did not desire, for goods to the value of one 
hundred Livres de gros now only paid about two patards, and 
under the proposed system would have to pay much more. They 
also questioned the efficacy of the protection rendered by war- 
ships, saying that even a fair number of them would not be 
enough to guard the merchant-fleet. To prove this they turned 
against me an argument I myself had used when the ordinance 
on navigation was being prepared: that changes of wind and 
weather and other circumstances rendered it impossible for all 
the ships to keep together. However strong the convoy they 
often separated, and it would therefore be better to have each 
ship well enough armed to defend+herself if attacked alone. They 
went on to say that if the ordinance had been observed, and the 
ships had chosen an admiral and proceeded in an orderly manner 
as it directed, the misfortune of the captures lately made by the 
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French would never have come to pass. Also the merchants 
ought to have obeyed the placard and refrained from insuring 
their goods for more than the ordinance allowed. Now all was 
over, the only thing left was to make sure that it should not 
happen again. In fine, they think your Majesty ought to enforce 
the ordinance, forbid merchant-ships to sail’ in less company 
than twenty or twenty-five together in these dangerous times, 
and instruct the inspectors to see to it that the size and armament 
of ships satisfy the ordinance, and particularly that they have 
the proper number of men on board. If this is done they believe 
there will be no danger unless some royal fleet is at sea: at any 
rate nd harm would be done by the force the French now dispose 
of, nor by an even greater one. When I said they must know 
the Sevillian merchants paid a certain fee for the war-ships that 
escorted their vessels to and from the Indies, over and above 
the King’s dues, and that they ought not to think it strange that 
they should be asked to furnish some contribution here for a 
similar purpose, they replied that what I said was true, but it 
was done at Seville by the consuls and merchants themselves, 
who agreed to put an extra fee of one or two per cent. on their 
goods according to the size of the fleet and the risks to be incurred ; 
and they had their own officers on board the fleet. True it was 
that in the past all this had been done by the King, but it had 
been found to be more expensive and less effective than the 
present system. In Biscay the same method prevailed: the 
prior and consuls fitted out the ships, and, provided the ordinance 
drawn up by those officers was obeyed, it seldom happened that 
a vessel was lost. Indeed, if a vessel now and then was taken 
by the enemy or pirates, the reason was the rashness of certain 
individuals, who were sometimes lured on by hope of gain to run 
the risk of pushing on alone or only two vessels together in order 
to arrive at their destination before the rest of the fleet and sell 
out their goods at a high price, for which conduct they richly 
deserved punishment. The foregoing was as much as to say that 
if the merchants decided to equip some war-ships for convoy 
service they would prefer to raise the necessary funds among 
themselves and avoid declaring the value of their goods than 
to let the matter, get into the hands of the Emperor’s officers. 
So, Madam, I see little likelihood of obtaining their consent, 
though there would be no harm in approaching them with one 
last suggestion: that they should of their own accord put a 
duty on their goods, without his Majesty interfering in the matter 
at all, and with the proceeds fit out some war-ships ; his Majesty 
of course retaining the right to nominate a captain at their expense. 
Or if they did not want war-ships they might supply money for 
the up-keep of his Majesty’s nominee as admiral of the merchant- 
fleet, and of 100 or 200 tried men under his direct command. 
These men might be set in companies of six or seven on each ship 
to see that all went.well., This is the suggestion made by M. Van 
Buren in his last letters to your Majesty. I have talked it over 
with one or two merchants, who appeared to like it well enough, 
but I have been very busy with matters of detail connected with 
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the fleet and have not had time to discuss it with a larger 
number. : 

Your Majesty was pleased to ask M. Van Buren’s and my’ 
advice on the suppression of insurance, and whether the merchants 
could be induced to agree to such a proposal. As far as I can’ 
see, it would be wrong to counsel your Majesty to attempt it 
for the reasons given above. But the Emperor might take over the 
insurance business himself and issue general policies for either half . 
or nine-tenths of cargoes in peace and war, compelling merchants 
to insure a minimum of half their goods. I make no doubt that * 
his Majesty would realize a large profit, and if the ordinance were . 
strictly enforced and transgressors punished to frighten the 
rest, and a few war-ships were sent with the fleet, the vessels 
composing which should also be armed, all would go safely and 
loss would seldom ensue. When we first started our inquiry 
M. Van Buren and IJ intended to make the merchantmen observe 
the ordinance, even if a sum for the up-keep of war-ships were 
to be granted, and to make the inspectors do their duty more 
punctually than in the past. Some officer ought to be appointed 
by the Emperor to watch over the inspectors, and he must be 
man enough to act without any partiality, favour or slackness, 
The question as to whether the Emperor shall take over insurance 
is so important, that your Majesty had better obtain all the 
consuls’ opinions and then decide to adopt the plan or 
let it alone, without letting it be supposed that you are in 
any need of obtaining the merchants’ consent) or summoning 
them to appear before you; for the merchants will dislike 
the plan, wishing as they do to keep the insurance business in 
their own hands. And this is all I have to say at present about 
the matter. 

Antwerp, 13 September, 1551, 

French. Copy. 


Apvicgs sent by JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


A few days ago a placard was published here about food-stufis, 
which settled the prices of certain articles. Soon afterwards 
another appeared, forbidding all foreigners, even such as are 
naturalised, to lodge anyone or keep a tavern or eating-house 
in London. This seems to have been done to please the people, 
and rid them of foreigners. 

We hear that there has been an attempt at insurrection among 
the peasants at Reading, a place near Windsor, and also in Wales, 
caused by the debasement of the coinage and the placards about 
food-stuffs. Measures were taken at once to crush it, and the 
leaders arrested and executed. . 

The English are buying a good many hoys and other vessels 
from such of your Majesty’s subjects as fear to put out to sea,* 
and hope to get all the shipping into their hands. As far as we 
have been able to ascertain, tifey have no men-of-war ready 
beyond those we mentioned in our last advices, of which the 





* On account of the hostilities between the King of France and the Emperor. 
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‘three that had put out are still at’ Margate, and the six at 


Rochester are in the same state as before. 

The alliance and friendship between France and England, 
and their secret understanding, are receiving further confirmation ; 
but we have been able to gather no particulars of the new treaty 
beyond those contained in our former letters. . 

There is a rumour here that the King of France has dismissed: 
and sent away the nuncio with great acrimony, and is about tp 
create a patriarch in his kingdom. The English are overjoyed 
about this, supposing that in the end France will embrace the 
English religion, and that the two countries will.be at one on 
all points. 

A certain German called Hans Fuchs* has recently come to 
England with letters to the King, and recommendations to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl of Warwick, Marquis of North- 
ampton and Lord Paget. Some people affirm that the Elector 
Duke Mauris, the Elector of Brandenburg and his brother have 
sent these letters to the King of England without the consent or 


_knéwledge of their Council; though that seems improbable. 


Still, it is not known with what object the envoy has come ; and 
the man who gave us the information avers that he saw the 
Electors’ seal, and that of Mecklenburg as well, and says Fuchs 
has been heard to say he had some documents to show to the 
King. Others believe Fuchs to have been sent by the people of 
Magdeburg in order to obtain more money, for last November 
they succeeded in raising 20,000 thalers here in England. It 
seems that the men of Magdeburg have also sent to the Kings 
of France and Denmark, and the Duke (sic) of Sweden for the 
same purpose. Fuchs addressed himself, immediately after his 
arrival, to John & Lasco, who is managing the affair. 

At the same time another envoy has arrived in England from 
the King of Denmark. It is believed that his only object is to 
prosecute the private suits that have been brought by the King’s 
subjects against Englishmen for some time past. Another 
version has it that he is to gather all possible information touching 
the position and income of the Lady Elizabeth, the King of 
England’s sister, and prepare the way for negotiating a marriage 
between her and his master’s eldest son. Some persons consider 
this improbable, as a marriage between the Prince of Denmark 
and the Lady Margaret, the King of France’s sister, is still being 
considered. 

The French are said to be arming several warships in Brittany, 
which are to put out towards the Indies and fall upon the ships 





* This would appear to be the person ed to in Edward's Journal, 
November 18th 1551: ‘Mr. Fossey, secretaire to the duke Maurice, who was 
here for the matter specified” . . . (unfinished). J. G. Nichols, in a note in his 
edition of the Literary Remains, suggests that Fossey may be Jean de Fressé, 
Bishop of Bayonne, Henri II’s envoy to Germany, who concluded the treaty 
at Friedwald in October, 1551. It is unlikely, however, that Bishop Fressé 
would be confused with a Protestant secretary to Maurice of Saxony. Much 
more probable is the’supposition that Hans Fuchs and Fossey are the same 
person; and further corroboration comes from the Council Book, which states 
that Fossey received 400 crowns (French) as a present, and & Lasco 100 at the 
same time. Now & Lasco introduced or assisted Fuchs at the English court, 
according to Scheyfve’s Advices of September 29th. 
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coming from those parts; though others say they are to wait 
for ships coming from Spain. It is also said that certain warships 
put out from Normandy a few days ago with the intention of 
harrying the fishermen and other subjects of his Imperial 
Majesty. 

They say that the Count of Mansfeldt, who was formerly in 
England, has bought four great men-of-war at Hamburg, with 
which he is going to serve the King of France. 

French. Cipher. 


The Emprror to the QuEEN DowacGEr. 


(Extract from a letter dealing with preparations for war with 
France, seizure of shipping, ete.) 

In reply to your letters of the 14th and those brought by the 
eer bearer, you did well to keep Bassefontaine away from 

‘ourt, and entrust him to your maistre @hostel, Falaix, and some . 
archers, in order to prevent him from carrying on any negotia- 
tions or writing letters. For the rest, you will éreat him most 
engl and have him conveyed under the same guard to the 
rontier, where he shall be handed over, according to custom, 
when the French give back my ambassador now in their country. 
Have all packets for or from Bassefontaine or other Frenchmen 
seized and opened, and find out what you may from them. You 
will see to it that there be nothing resembling a report in the 
packet Bassefontaine shall send off to enable our ambassador to 
obtain his passport, and that it be written in plain writing. He, 
may then be allowed to close the packet in his guard’s presence, 
and deliver it to the bearer. We wish to inform you that as 
Marillac has behaved in a very straightforward manner here, 
and as the possession of Bassefontaine suffices for our ambassador’s 
safety, I have given him leave to depart on his giving his word 
to return and put himself in our hands if any difficulty is made 
about handing over our ambassador. Thus he may return 
by Burgundy, or Champagne, as he begged, in order not to have 
to take a longer route; and I have given him a gentleman to 
escort him and see that he be provided with all things needful. 

You desire to know how you shall treat the French servants 
of our sister, the Most Christian Queen.* You will tactfully suggest 
to her that she had better send them all back to France, men and 
women alike, expressing great regret to them that things should 
have come to such a pitch, She will also cause M. de St. Jean, 
or another of her gentlemen, to go to the King of France and 
offer on her behalf to mediate between him and ourself whenever 
she may be able to do so, and profess to remain his affectionate 
(step-)mother whatever befall. And the*more graciously she treats 
him the better, for such conduct will put him in the wrong if, 
as is to be anticipated, he behaves badly towards her, detaining 
her property or inflicting other injuries upon her. 

President St. Mauris wrote #n your instructions to the 
Bishop of Arras to know whether it should be forbidden to send 








* Eleanor, widow of Francis 1. 
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letters into’France or receive them thence under the names of 
English, Scottish or other correspondents : a subterfuge that was 
allowed during the last war with Scotland. He also wished to 
know whether no quarter should be given, and no’ one spared ; 
and whether no private individuals were to be allowed to entgr 
the Low Countries by sea. I think it best to order that our 
people do their worst against the French in every respect, so that 
the enemy may understand how. much they gain by forcing a 
rupture ; for the courtesy and gentleness we have shown them 
in the past have only rendered them more insolent. In fine, as 
we are at war with the French, we had better treat them with no 
consideration whatsoever ; and I suppose you have issued orders 
in this sense, as you have been apprised of the King of France’s — 
fixed determination to make war. 
Augsburg, 24 September, 1551. 
Minute. French. 


The QurrN Dowacer to JaeHan ScHEYrvE. 


We will add to this letter* that the English ambassador here 
resident has petitioned us for the release of an English ship 
arrested by the Margrave of Antwerp because it had taken on 


“board goods for Rouen. He offered to have the ship taken 


straight to England. We replied that we would consent to let 
it go if the English merchant (to whom the ship belonged) would 
deposit a guarantee that he would send it with its cargo to Eng- 
land. -In so doing we were treating him with great favour; for 
considering that he had intended to take his cargo of salt and 
herring to France, a strict application of the law would have 
meant the seizure and sale of his goods. The ambassador showed 
dissatisfaction at this, saying that the Commercial Convention 
allowed merchants to proceed freely from this country to England 
with their merchandise, and that the merchant in question would 
be unable to find securities at Antwerp or elsewhere. He founded 
his arguments chiefly upon the Convention, saying that it would 
be violated if we were to make the release subject to the deposit 
of securities. We answered that the Convention was not in the 
least affected, because the ship had taken on board a cargo for 
France, as the merchant himself confessed ; and as we were at 
war with France we would not allow merchants to proceed thither 
from our ports. We inform you of this that you may answer 
to the same effect if you are spoken to about the matter. 
Minute in St. Mauris’ Kand. French. 


Jenan Scunyrve to the QuEEN Dowacer. 


Madam: Tf received your Majesty’s letters of the 11th instant 
on the 18th, and immediately afterwards demanded audience of 
the Council. As most of them were at the time with the Earl of 
Warwick in a house of his between London and Windsor, they 
sent to ask whetiter my charge bade me speak to the King’s 





* This appears to be a postscript to a letter, the rest of which I have not 
succeeded in finding. 
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Majesty, or to his Council only. I sent word that I had no 
particular instructions to treat with the King, .but would act 
as they should think best. So at length they appointed me 
the 23rd instant for my audience. When we met, Madam, I 
began ‘by reminding them of the recent capture by the French, 
off the coast of England, of some vessels belonging to the 
Emperor’s subjects, which were sailing towards Spain. Your 
Majesty was informed that, in the port of Brouage,* the captains 
and others who had committed this act of hostility had been so 
bold as to say that they had done so with the encouragement 
of the English, and that they expected to have much favour shown 
them by the same nation. Moreover, the captains continually 
stated that they intended to make use of English harbours, and 
put in there whenever they chose, in order to have more facility 
for attacking his Imperial Majesty’s subjects. In spite of these 
declarations, the old confederation and good friendship between 
the Emperor and the King of England, and their countries, still 
existed, and the King and his Council had uttered protestations 
of their intentions to continue observing the aliance, and had 
assured the Emperor that nothing they had agreed to with 
France was contrary to it. Therefore your Majesty found it 
hard to believe that the English intended the French men-of-war 
to take refuge in English harbours, or to allow them to be 


' assisted or favoured in their hostile attempts upon the Emperor’s 


subjects who traded in this country, or who might pass along its 
coast. Your Majesty would rather believe they would drive the 
French away and hinder them, in accordance with the treaty of 
closer alliance ; and you wished to know the intentions of the 
King and Council. 

When, with patience and an amiable air, they had heard all 
the above, Madam, the Earl of Warwick asked me whether any 
ships belonging to the Emperor’s subjects had been taken by 
the French; for the Council had heard of nothing of the sort. 
I told him, once more and with all moderation, that I could assure 
him of the aforesaid capture, as it was already a matter of common 
knowledge. Nonetheless, the Earl still tried to persuade me that 
the Council had heard nothing about the capture ; and he appealed 
to the other lords, who also pretended ignorance. 

After this they conferred apart for a space, and then Mr. Mason 
acted as spokesman to tell me that the Council had understood 
the import of the question I had put them on your Majesty’s 
behalf. As for the words spoken by the said French captains 
and others who had taken the prizes, they were free to say what 
they liked ; but the Council had had no part in it, and desired 
to assure me that the King and they intended scrupulously to 
observe the treaty in all its provisions; and meet all obligations 
that might arise from it. I might inform your Majesty of this 
their intention; and they said no more. Hearing such very 
general talk, Madam, I said by way of a summing-up that the King’s 
and his Council’s intention: was &pparently to keep the French 





, * Brouage, once an important port, is now almost abandoned. It lies about 
eight miles south of Rochefort. 
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men-of-war out of their harbours, to abstain from assisting or 
favouring them, and also to free English waters of them. 

At ‘this the Earl of Warwick said sharply: ‘‘ Do you want the 
King to keep up a fleet especially to drive off the French men-of- 
war?” J replied that the Council well knew what obligations 
the treaty of closer alliance imposed upon them. The Earl 
answered that the Emperor had not so acted when England was 
at war with France, but had allowed the Frenchmen to enter 
his ports and take refuge there with their prizes as often as they 
chose. I assured him, Madam, that neither the Emperor nor 
your Majesty had ever allowed the French such liberty, for it 
would, be entirely contrary to the treaty ; it might be that some 
French ship or other, pursued by the enemy, had run into one of 
his Imperial Majesty’s ports, but that did not mean that the French 
had been taken in or favoured there. The Earl persisted in his 
version, adding that it happened over and over again, and that 
the French were allowed to revictual in our ports. As this had 
seemed very strange to the late King, and had looked like a 
breach of the treaty of closer alliance, the said late King had 
sent commissioners to his Majesty to formulate a protest ; but 
it had profited them very little. I replied once more that I was 
unable to believe that his Imperial Majesty, who was so 
scrupulous in the discharge of his treaty obligations, had thus 
acted ; and they could not pretend to ignore that his Majesty 
had several times shown the English favour far exceeding anything 
to which he was bound by the treaty. Still the Earl held fast, 
but said he did not wish to give me to understand that the English 
would do the same, for what he had said was nothing more than 
a general observation. Seeing what they were after, I only said 
I hoped they would always act in conformity with the treaty and 
friendly relations existing between their Majesties, and never 
deviate therefrom. They replied that they would not fail to 
do so. 

Next, Madam, I informed them that two French war-ships 
had recently been standing off Margate to watch for ships belonging 
to his Majesty’s subjects on their way in or out of the Thames. 
Two hoys belonging to the said subjects had been pursued on 
leaving the Thames by the Frenchmen, and obliged to put about 
and run into a certain English port called Walmer. There they 
were arrested by the officers of the said place with the pretext that 
they had contraband on board, though this accusation proved 
to be false. Nonetheless,-their ships had been detained, and the 
men subjected to ill-treatment. When I had exposed all this, 
the Karl of Warwick told me he had not heard of any such ships 
at Margate, though, considering where Margate was placed, they 
might go and come without the Council knowing anything about 
it, and the fact that Margate was not a harbour rendered it 
very difficult to prevent them. He added that, when England 
and France were at war, they had been unable to prevent the 
French from conifng té Margate now and then. I told them 
they well knew how important it was to keep the passage open 
and free, as it was the way in and out of the Thames, and to fail 
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to do so would mean the end of English trade with the Low 
Countries, as no ship would be able to reach London or leave the 
Thames without being plundered. I added that these Frenchmen 
might furnish English and other pirates with an opening to attack 
and pillage the Emperor’s subjects, and that all this might be 
avoided with a much smaller force than they said. And I again 
reminded them of the tenor of the treaty. 

Finally, Madam, the Earl told me the Council had been informed 
that four hoys belonging to the Emperor’s subjects, that had 
recently sailed from this place, had ill-treated two English ships 
at Margate. I replied I could not believe that they had attacked 
his Majesty’s ships; but if the hoys had been attacked or 
pursued, they might have taken the two pinnaces for the French- 
men that had chased the two hoys a few days before. The 
Earl smiled, and said I had given an ingenious explanation. 
I rejoined that I knew nothing more of the matter, and would 
abide by my opinion; and there our conference ended. 

Duplicate. French. Cipher. 


e 


Apvices sent by JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


A few days ago it was announced in London that Englishmen 
were to be allowed to enter foreign princes’ service, and it seems 
that several, especially of those who are in receipt of the King’s 
pensions, have gone over to France. 

The English have again fitted out three warships. One of 
them is a pinnace with a crew of forty or fifty men, and the 
others are vessels, one of one hundred, and the other of one 
hundred and fifty tons. Both of them have good artillery and 
provisions for two months on board. There is a rumour that 
they are to go in pursuit of pirates, and to keep an eye on the 
Emperor’s ships. Others say they are to be stationed at Margate 
to re-search ships coming out of the Thames, and that the two 
pinnaces now at Margate are to be withdrawn. As far as we can 
discover no more ships are being outfitted; and the six at 
Rochester on which they were at work have been abandoned for 
the time being. 

Hans Fuchs, the German, is still here. He was lately at court 
with 4 Lasco; but we have failed to find out his business. The 
ambassador, or deputy, of the King of Denmark has also been 
with the Council. It seems he has been entrusted with the 
private suits of the King of Denmark’s subjects who have had to 
complain of their treatment here; but the last information 
received makes it credible that he may have some further charge. 
The Scottish deputy here is called Maitre Jacques. 

The French ambassador is often at court, where he gives the 
King of England all the news. Many people here are delighted 
by the war between France and the Emperor, for they hope 
to make something out of it. Qthers say that the nature of 
the secret intelligence and Teague between England and France 
will soon come out; and several persons of quality dread it, 
considering it likely to prove the total ruin of England. 
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They say that Parliament is again to be put off, this time until 
next January; and the commons are dissatisfied about it. 
French. Cipher. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QurEN DowaceEr. 


Madam: on the 26th of this month Secretary Armiger came 
to inform me, by the Council’s orders, that, immediately after 
Thad left them at the end of our last conference, they had written 
orders to the captains, harbour-masters and other officers of the 
English sea;board to admit no French men-of-war into their 
harbours ; and to keep such order in all English waters that the 
Emperor’s subjects should in no wise be troubled by the French. 
He added that two French warships had recently been so bold 
as to enter the port of Camber, near Rye, in search of a Dutch 
ship laden with corn for Italy, which they seized and.were taking 
out to sea, when the harbour-master was informed of what was 
happening. He immediately sent a pinnace to summon the 
Fsenchmen to let the Dutch ship go; and when they refused, 
he began battering the French ships from his castle to such good 
effect that they were obliged to put back into the harbour. There 
arrived, the French captains had been put under arrest until 
they should indemnify the master of the Dutch ship. The Council 
desired me to be informed of this event. 

I replied that I was very happy to hear that the Council had 
made such excellent provision. I praised the harbour-master’s 
action, and said I would inform your Majesty of it. Still, I 
desired the secretary to report to his masters that I had heard 
two days ago that French warships to the number of twelve or 
fifteen were appearing from time to time in English harbours, 
particularly at Plymouth, Falmouth and Dartmouth, and that 
their crews were talking in the same tone of which I had spoken 
to my lords the other day. Moreover, they were being caressed 
and favoured ; and they were believed to have been the ships 
that had lately taken vessels from Spain and Portugal laden with 
sugar, spice and other merchandise. This I said by way of a 
hint that the ship laden with corn had perhaps been saved because 
her cargo was not worth much. 

He assured me, Madam, that my lords knew nothing about that 
occurrence, and would be greatly astonished to hear of it; for 
they had issued the strictest orders to the harbour-masters and 
other officers to be most careful to allow no French men-of-war 
to enter their ports. Still, he would report my words to the 
Council. 

On the same occasion I informed him that your Majesty had 
written to ‘tell me that six Portuguese and Spanish ships laden 
with sugar, spice and other goods had been pursued by the 
French, who had captured two or three of them. The others, 
one of which was a Portuguese ship with a cargo of spice, had 
taken refuge in she Isle of Wight and neighbouring ports, where 
the Frenchmen had said they would force their way in and cut 
them out. As the Portuguese were old allies and confederates 
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of his Imperial Majesty, and included in the treaty of closer 
alliance, your Majesty requested that the said Portuguese and 
their ships might receive the same favour and treatment as your 
own subjects, as the treaty provided, to which end you hoped the 
Council would write to the harbour-masters and other officers of 
England. I then made known to him that your Majesty had been 
warned that the French fleet had recently taken a Dutch ship 
by force in an English port. This was a questionable way of 
interpreting the treaty, and if the English really intended to 
behave in so strange a manner, the Emperor might well refuse 
to put up with it. The secretary replied he was quite certain 
that the said ships were not at the Isle of Wight nor in any other 
English ports ; but he would nonetheless make ‘his report to the 
Council, and doubted not that the Portuguese would be treated 
suitably and in conformity with the provisions of the treaty. 
Decipherment. French. 


Sept. (7). An Oath administered by Counr pz Ruut to Englishmen 
Bruseels, who took Service with the EMPERor. . 


By the faith you owe to God, your Creator and Redeemer, 
and on your word as good Christians, swear that you will serve 
the Emperor loyally and well against all comers except the 
King of England, your sovereign lord. Swear that you will 
obey Count de Reuil, governor and captain-general for his 
Majesty in Flanders and Artois, or whomsoever he may depute ; 
and that you will do as they shall command. Swear that you 
will not seek to stir up his Majesty’s soldiers or other subjects 
by your conversation or by reading to them books that are for- 
bidden in his Majesty’s dominions, and that you will cause no 
scandal in any matter concerning the faith or the fashion after 
which his Majesty’s subjects serve God in church. 

Swear that, if you desire to depart, you will give three days’ 
notice to Count de Reuil or his deputies, and return home without 
inflicting any damage upon the goods or persons of his Majesty’s 
subjects, soldiers, peasants or other folk. And that, before 
seeking to go, you will either serve for the period for which you 
have already received your pay, or refund your pay. That, while 
you are in his Majesty’s service, you will use no violence upon his 
subjects or allies; and that if it happen—which God forbid !— 
that any one of you commit any offence, you will allow him to 
be punished according to his deserts ; and that, for the rest, you 
will bear yourselves in all respects as good and virtuous fighting- 
men should. 

Copy. French. 


Oct. 5. The QuzEen Dowager to the Bisuor of ARRAS. 


Bruseelg, —_I will refer you for news from these parts to what I wrote to his 


Imperial Majesty by a secretary, and from France to what the 
ambassador who was there will have written to you by my orders. 
To judge by what I hear from dil qudrters, there is small likelihood 
that the King of France will go to Italy this season, especially 
if Parma has been revictualled, as a rumour here says, and the 
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French are boasting. Every one agrees that, if his Majesty leaves 
Germany, the Frenchmen’s work there, or rather their mischief, 
will be seen. I hear they intend to do their worst against us next 
spring, attacking us at once in several places and gathering large 
forces together. All men are unanimous in believing that Duke 
Maurice is plotting in France with the Landgrave’s sons and 
allies, and also with the cities and several poor princes whose 
states are near the Hanse towns. I also fear that Duke Maurice 
is making use of the rebels and of all his Majesty’s enemies. Also, 
as you will have been informed, the French are counting on 
English friendship. One would not suppose that the English 
would put much trust in them, especially as they could not well 
have “a stronger hand* for Temaining at peace and allowing us 
two to wear ourselves out. Nonetheless, the English know how 
far from accord with us they are about religion, that they have 
deeply offended us and may yet do worse where our cousin is 
concerned. The messages his Majesty has sent them give them 
cause for uneasiness, so it is not unlikely that they may lend an 
ean to French persuasions. This is all the more probable, 
because the men at the head of affairs know they will be 
unable to render a good account of their government, and it is 
being bruited that they intend to avoid the danger that might 
menace them when the King arrives at riper years, as he is 
beginning to do already, by getting rid first of our cousin and 
then of the King himself. Stranger things have been seen in 
England, and done with less motive; and the upshot of it all 
is that I see we shall have many foes and few friends. I build 
many castles in Spain (sic) in connexion with these thoughts, 
and [ will tell you of some of them in order that you may see 
which you think the best. 

In consideration of the above facts and our position, I hope 
his Majesty will have decided to go to Spires rather than elsewhere, 
and, in order to be quite safe there, try to gain over the Elector 
Palatine by all means in his power. TI also hope he will remember 
that the Elector is old, and arrange that he shall have a suitable 
successor ; for we shall not be able to avoid danger unless we 
do all we can to make friends—though it is late to begin now— 
and make every preparation for next year, to conquer or be 
conquered, from which latter fate God preserve us! In the 
first place it would be well to think how Germany may be insured 
against revolts during his Majesty’s absence, and whether, as 
Duke Maurice is suspect, he had not better be placed in command 
of some horse for next year with a liberal salary, or sent to serve 
with the King (of the Romans) against the Turk, as we shall 
have to defend ourselves on that side also. Thus we would place 
him under ah obligation and would manage to get him out of 
Germany if he accepted the offer; whilst if he refused, it would 
clearly be for no good reason. Rather than risk his making 
trouble in his Majesty’s absence, he might even be pitted against 
John Frederickt fer the sake of keeping him occupied; for as 





* A simile drawn from card- lay. 
ft Who had been deprived of the Electorate in Maurice’s favour in 1547, 
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far as trustworthiness goes, I believe one is as good as the other. 
And as for trusting them, if Duke Maurice is so thankless, after 
all the benefits he has received from his Majesty and giving us 
his word, as to break his faith and go over to the French, I think 
it would be less ill to trust the other and also go so far as to win 
over the Landgrave’s eldest son and employ him in his Majesty’s 
service, giving him to understand that both he and his father 
would be gainers, and that his father’s imprisonment might thus 
be shortened. Were this to fail, we might try to win over Count 
William of Nassau, and his son, the Prince of Orange, together 
with other of the Landgrave’s enemies, persuading them to 
invoke their rights, and, with the help of a good sum of money 
from his Majesty, make an attack on the Landgrave’s land, which 
is not fortified and would keep both parties too busily occupied. 
to make mischief elsewhere. The Duke of Wiirttemberg might 
also be given something to do somewhere ; and the more German 
princes can be removed from Germany the better. His Majesty 
would do well to consider whether it would not be wise to re-admit 
Magdeburg and Bremen to his grace with such conditions as we 
may ; for we have so many enemies that we must make concessions 
somewhere, and pacify some of our foes until our position becomes 
stronger, and if Magdeburg and Bremen could be reconciled, a 
great deal of French plotting, that is now going on through those 
cities, would cease. In order to make it difficult for the French 
to raise troops in Germany, as they are planning to do, it would 
be well for his Majesty to levy the troops he needs for this war 
with that end in view, which might be done by raising part of 
the horse and foot in the neighbourhood of Cleves, Cologne, 
Gelders and Limburg, and offering to accept the services of the 
Duke of Cleves with 2,000 horse or as many as he likes, as 
the young Count of Nieuenart has been accepted with 800. If the 
captains are approached in time, the levying of troops may be 
rendered very difficult for the French ; and even if they succeed 
in getting some together we shall then be able to withstand 
them. The same might be done with equal advantage in the 
neighbourhood of Ferrette,* whilst M. d’Arenberg would keep 
watch on the German frontier and break up any gatherings that 
might take place there. These troops might be used both by 
sea and by land, part being sent to Italy and part kept here, 
taking it for granted that his Majesty will be attacking or defend- 
ing in both countries at once, as he will probably be obliged to do. 

‘As for England, I think we must find out what we are to look 
for from that country. In order to do this it would be necessary 
to have an intelligent ambassador there, such as Renard, who has 
just returned from France, or another who would do his utmost 
to keep up friendly relations there and at the same time find out 
how our merchantmen and warships are going to be treated, 
and how they are going to behave towards French shipping. 
It is quite certain that the possession of one port there, if we 
managed to seize one, would enabie us to protect our shipping ; 





* Ferrette (Pfirt in German), was a county in Upper-Alsace, including Belfort, 
Thann and Altkirch. 
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but our vessels would be exposed to a thousand dangers if they 
had nowhere to run into in case of storm. We must therefore 
have a port in that country at our disposal, either by force or 
through friendship. Many people are of opinion that the kingdom ~ 
of England would not be impossible to conquer, especially now 
that it is a prey to discord and poverty. It seems that there are 
three persons who might try their fortune, conquer the country, 
and marry our cousin if she is able to hold out with his Majesty’s 
favour, under colour of taking the King out of the hands of his 
pernicious governors, as the late King’s dying recommendation 
to his Majesty might be taken as an invitation to do. If they 
had already got rid of the King, we could intervene with the 
pretext of avenging him, or some other excuse easily to be devised. 
Of those who might be suited for this enterprise, the first is the 
Archduke Ferdinand ; but in that case his Majesty would have 
to stand the expense, for little help would be forthcoming from 
the King (of the Romans). In the second place there is the 
Infante Don Luis of Portugal, who might look for assistance from 
his brother, the King, in a task so good as the restoration of 
an important kingdom to the fold of the Church, not to mention 
the chance of winning it for his brother. Third, comes the Duke 
of Holstein, who might undertake it with the hope of marrying 
our cousin, or if she were to fail us, one of our nieces, daughters 
of the King of the Romans. He might be assisted by his brother, 
the King of Denmark, for the Danes claim England, have often 
invaded it, and have actually held it for a number of years. And 
if we were able to win in England a fine, commodious port such 
as there are there, we might reinforce the invader with our fleet 
and also deprive the French of the use of English harbours, lacking 
which they are unable to keep up a dangerous fleet. It is very true 
that all this would call for money, and it would be hard to find 
enough. But this is a juncture at which we must use all our power. 
and get together money by our subjects’ assistance and all other 
means possible, using our credit for all it is worth in all quarters, 
inside the Empire and out. In any case it would be well to 
apply for the half-fruits of the Low Countries, and I pray you to 
take the necessary steps to obtain them. We had better proceed, 
obtaining all the money we can and making our plans accordingly. 

It is to be hoped that Spain will do its best, seeing its King 
and Prince in such straits; and as this is its Prince’s first war 
we may expect the greatest subjects in that country will be 
willing to take part in it. And it seems to me that it would 
animate our people if the father were in one quarter, and the son 
in another. 

I am of qpinion that his Majesty ought to employ the King’s 
(of the Romans) sons and show he has confidence in them, though 
it is true he has not had much chance to do so as yet. Thus 
he might forestall machinations in the Empire, and let it be 
seen that he loves not his son only, but also his son-in-law. 
Nothing would bé riskéd by doing so, and it is high time to begin 
if our plans are really to be carried out. If we defeat the French 
and the Prince gains renown, the Empire will be his Majesty’s to 
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command, and so will the Council; and there will not be a man 
in all Germany able to say him nay. In the meantime, however, 
plans for the future had better be kept silent in order to render 
the Germans more willing to assist his Majesty. If things go 
badly with us, I believe the Empire will be lost, and we in grave 
danger. In brief, everything hangs on the result of this war, 
which we must try to make short and successful; for we have 
too many enemies to be able to hold out long. So what we 
conceal or tolerate for the moment cannot harm us afterwards. 

I see we must have recourse to extreme measures to escape 
out of this our present position ; but I know not whether I have 
indicated the best road to be followed. I am writing you my 
fancies briefly and in confidence ; not that you are to adopt 
them, but in order that you may choose anything you may 
consider worth while for your master’s service. To develop 
in detail all the points here suggested would require much paper, 
and might be labour lost, for I am sure his Majesty will have 
considered all possibilies with greater acumen than mine. My 
zeal in his service sometimes makes me freer of mf speech than 
my capacity warrants. But if his Majesty thought any one of 
the plans indicated worth following up, one would be able to work 
it out in detail. 

While writing this despatch, I received your letters of the 
19th of last month, and was overjoyed to hear that the settlement 
I have asked for was being arranged. The merchants were in 
despair at the delay, for they had offered their money without 
having it in hand. As it was his Majesty’s fault, if he has suffered 
any inconvenience it may teach him a lesson. I have done what 
I could in the negotiation with my Lord of Cologne (i.e. the 
Archbishop 4), but when all is said, though his words are sweet, 
deeds are not forthcoming. So I see no way out of it but to 
try our fortune, and I pray God to favour us, for He knows how 
righteous is our cause against the world, and that we will use 
success for His service and the defence of His holy faith. 

Brussels, 5 October, 1551. 

Besides what I wrote to his Majesty about the servants of the 
Queen (i.e. Eleanor, Queen Dowager of France), I have given 
information on the subject to Councillor Renard, as you will 
hear from him. The matter was too lengthy for me to write in 
detail, but I thought it my duty to have his Majesty apprised of 
it, so that he might come to a decision. 

French. Copy. Printed by Lanz, Correspondenz des Kaisers 
Karl V, Vol. II. 


Oct. 10. JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the Emprror. «+ 
paren Sire : M. de Jarnac,* a French gentleman, arrived here the other 


E.19. day to announce to the King that the Queen of France had given 
birth to a son, and to invite him to stand sponsor at the infant’s 
christening, to which the King comsented gladly, deputing the 
Admiral to go abroad for the ceremony. At the same time 
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Jarnac made presents to the King and certain of the Council, 
These gifts appear to be fairly rich, and to proceed from the prizes 
recently taken from your Majesty’s subjects. This .goes to 
prove that the French are neglecting nothing which may serve 
to confirm the new alliance and friendship. 

I have heard that two English captains, one called Pelham 
and the other Stuchele (sic),* are secretly raising soldiers here, 
foreigners as well as Englishmen, most of whom appear to be 
Italians, to send them a few at a time over to France. The 
Italians themselves believe that the money for their pay is to 
come from England. 

The commons and peasantry in various parts of the kingdom 
are once more inclined to rise, because of the everlasting 
instability and debasement of the coinage and the high prices 
of commodities. However, such great precautions have been 
taken against the possibility of an insurrection that the malcon- 
tents are unable to assemble and wreak their ill-will on the 
government. Still, it is to be feared that some mischief may 
come of it. 

It appears to be certain that the Karl of Warwick is soon to 
be made a duke ; but opinions vary as to what title he will take. 
Some say Clarence, others Lancaster or Buckingham, whilst 
others, again, believe the county of Northumberland will be made 
into a duchy, and that Warwick will be created its duke. It” 
also seems that the Marquis of Dorset will be Duke of Suffolk ; 
Lord St. John, Lord High Treasurer, Marquis of Winchester ; 
and Herbert, Master of the Horse, Earl of Pembroke in Wales. 

The Bishops of Winchester and Chichester (George Day), who 
have long been prisoners on account of (their devotion to) 
the old religion, have now been deprived’ of their bishoprics 
and condemned to prison for life, subject to the King’s 
pleasure. 

They say that the Queen (Dowager) of Scotland is soon to 
proceed to Scotland by way of England, and that her passport 
has already been issued; but it may well be that the French 
are causing this rumour to be circulated, though their plans are 
quite different. Some say the King of France is fitting out 
twenty more ships, which are to join Count Mansfeldt, who appears 
to be at Hamburg with six ships, ready to transport a number of 
soldiers under Courtpennick’st leadership to France. 

London, 10 October, 1551. 

Sire : Since writing the above I have heard from a trustworthy 
source that the Duke of Somerset is again going to be accused 
and arrested, and that the plot is being very secretly woven by 
the Earl of, Warwick and his party. Moreover, Lord Paget has 
already been commanded to keep his house. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


* This appears to be Thomas Stukeley, who had been standard-bearer at 
Boulogne. The Couyeil ordered his arrest on November 21, 1551, but Stukeley 
escaped to France. 

} The last volume of this Calendar contains many mentions of Conrad Pennick,; 
or Courtpennick. He served the English es a mercenary captain in the Scots 
wars, 
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Oct. 11. GuILLAUME DE Porrrers* to the QUEEN DowaGER. 

Brussels, Madam: To-day, 11th of this month,—to take up the thread 
where my last letters left it—the decree on the sacrament of the 
altar, and the articles I recently sent you, were pronounced in the 
form your Majesty will see by the documents I am now forwarding. 
The articles mentioning communion and reception of the sacra- 
ment in both kinds by laymen or priests who are not celebrating, 
as well as those touching the administering of the sacrament to 
little children, have been left aside at his Majesty’s suggestion, 
to be resumed on January 25th, the feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul; although the Fathers had conte to a decision on them 
as well as on the other points. On January 25tlris to be held the 
second session after this last one, with the hope that the 
Protestants may arrive here between now and then. They seem 
willing to do so, for they have demanded a safe-conduct from the 
Council and present assembly, and it has been granted them in 
precisely the terms in which they asked for it, so that they may 
have no excuse for not presenting themselves in this place, where 
they are absolutely essential to the successful aécomplishment 
of this our task. The Marquis of Brandenburg has sent his men, 
and has promised to observe and keep whatever may be concluded 
and decreed here, and neither to violate its decisions himself nor 
to allow his subjects to do so. I am also sending your Majesty 
a duplicate of the Council’s reply to the letters of the King of 
France and to the writing he caused his envoy to deposit with 
the Fathers. Another duplicate went with my last letters. 

The articles pronounced at the session will show what was done 
in the direction of reform, touching the residence of bishops in 
their dioceses, and suppression of causes that might prove obstacles 
in the way of such reform. If there is anything wanted for the 
benefit of his Majesty’s subjects of the Low Countries, it would 
be well to let me know about it as soon as possible. I wrote to 
this effect to President Viglius in my last letters to him; and 
when he has imparted to me your Majesty’s wishes, I shall do 
my best to promote their object, here and everywhere else. 

Trent, 11 October, 1551. 

Holograph. French. 


Oct. 11. OrpER in the EmPERor’s CoUNCIL. 

Brussels, —_On the request of the Court Master and other English merchants, 
of which a copy is jomed to this, it has been apostilled that the 
petitioners must conduct themselves according to the law of the 
land, and as they have done during former wars. This decision 
is in nowise a breach of the Commergial Convention, as the 
ambassador resident in England had better be informed. He 
shall further be told that whenever, in the past, communications 
have been held between commissioners on both sides, it has 
always been maintained that this attitude is consistent with the 
tenor of the Convention. Afthough the article invoked by the 
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* Guillaume de Poitiers is described in a contemporary document as 
thonotaire et chancellier de Liége.” 
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English does state that the fact that one country is at war (i.e. 
with a third country) shall not bring about a cessation of trade 
between the contracting parties, it does not state that goods 
purchased in one country may be transported to that country’s 
enemies. Such certainly does not seem to have been the 
intention of the princes who contracted the Convention; and 
indeed it would be absurd and prejudicial to the welfare of both. 
The same attitude was adopted by the English towards subjects 
of the Emperor during their last war with France, and the English 
then interpreted the Convention as we do now. 

For further corroboration it will be remembered that in the 
year 44 the late King of England refused to allow such of the 
Emperor’s subjects as had obtained safe-conducts to export 
goods from France and had entered English ports, to unload 
them there, sell or distribute them; and in this sense the said 
King issued letters patent. 

French. Minute in Viglius’ hand. 


Oct. 14. The QuEEN Dowager to JeHan ScHEYFVE. 


Prusselt, ‘The object of this letter is to inform you that before our last 


departure from” Augsburg, my Lord the Emperor commanded 
us to write and order you to take the first opportunity to visit 
our cousin, the Lady Mary.* Go yourself if you can do so without 
causing too bad an impression over there; if not, send some 
faithful servant whom you can trust, and you or your envoy shall 
make the following declarations to our cousin. His Imperial 
Majesty has heard of her fear that she may be pressed to adopt 
the new religion during next Parliament, and summoned to 
appear before the King and voice her sentiments, after which she 
may be compelled to obey Parliament. His Majesty has given 
the Lady Mary’s position mature consideration, has discussed it 
with us, and now commands you to visit her and say that if 
the King of England summons her so pressingly that her gracious 
excuses fail to explain further refusal on her part without seeming 
to imply disrespect or lack of obedience towards the King, she 
had better go in such a way as to appear to go of her own free 
will, especially as she might subsequently be obliged to do so 
by force. 

If the King or his ministers proceed to take the mass away 
from her, she will be obliged to put up with it. She has no 
means to resist and would be a victim of force, so that she would 
be blameless in God’s sight as long as she kept her devotion to 
the mass, which his Majesty is persuaded they will never make 
her lose, believing as he does that all their violence and might 
will be powerless to move her. Were they to attempt to make 
her consent to erroneous practices, communicate in both kinds 
or do any other thing by which she should by her own act break 
the laws of the old religion, it would be better for her to die 
than to submit. ,As far as it shall be possible without arousing 





* The Queen Dowager does not seem to have considered the matter very 
oreent She left Augsburg in April, and was back in Brussels by the middle 
of May. 
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suspicions, let her inform us through you or otherwise of 
occurrences, being very careful as to whom she trusts. Further, 
you may assure her that his Imperial Majesty will do all in his 
power to help her with the King and Council, making sure at 
the same time to avoid any step that might do her more harm 
than good. Let her continue to answer the King and Council 
with forbearance, selecting expressions likely to move them to 
respect her as a King’s sister, and begging them to leave her as 
her father left her at his death, at least until her brother have 
attained a riper age, when she hopes he will treat her as his humble 
and obedient sister, and not force her to do violence ‘to her 
conscience. You will conclude by telling oun cousin that her 
reply to the question as to what understanding she might have 
with you was to the point ; and she will do well to answer further 
questions in similar terms. 

For the rest, if you become aware that they (i.e. the King and 
Council) intend to force our cousin to act in a manner contrary 
to the dictates of the faith, we request and by his Imperial Majesty's 
express orders command you to intervene in your capacity as 
his ambassador, and utter the same remonstrances as those 
formerly addressed. to them by your late predecessor, Van der 
Delft, in accordance with his Majesty’s instructions, expressed 
in letters of which we suppose you possess duplicates. You 
will do so with all possible gentleness and moderation, neglecting 
nothing you can think of that is calculated to protect our cousin 
from interference or violence, and make it clear that youare acting 
in his Majesty’s name and by his orders. We are confident that 
you will behave with all dexterity and prudence; and you will 
inform us from time to time of what happens and the attitude 
adopted towards our cousin. 

Brussels, 14 October, 1551. 

Minute. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EmPrRor. 


Sire: Yesterday the Council sent me their secretary, Armiger, 
to request me to come to them the same day at three of the 
afternoon on a matter they would expose to me when we met. 
Seeing the secretary with a perplexed and amazed countenance, 
I tried to discover from him why the Council had summoned 
me in so pressing a manner. He told me that the reason was 
of the greatest importance, for the Duke of Somerset had been 
arrested the night before ‘and thrown into the Tower. When 
I asked him why this had been done, he told me he knew no 
details, but could assure me that Somerset had committed a 


- very grave offence, adding that he believed the Council had called 


me in order to inform me of the matter. I told him I would not 
fail to be there. When I arrived, Secretary Cecil acted as 
spokesman and gave me the following account of the occurrence 
that had moved the Council to seng for me. One of the foremost 
and most distinguished of their body, the Duke of Somerset, 
had laid aside all fear of God, all reverence and duty towards his 
Sovereign and natural Lord, and plotted to seize the Tower of 
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London, and consequently the royal treasury and military stores 
there kept, in order to subdue the town. Moreover, he had 
endeavoured to have several other castles and forts, particularly 
in the North Country, surprised and occupied by his accomplices, 
and also to rouse the commons and peasantry to revolt, thus 
jeopardising the King’s person and his country’s welfare without 
the slightest excuse or reason. Not content with this, he had 
turned his back on all honour and humanity and conceived a plan 
to invite his colleagues of the Council to a banquet to have them 
struck down and murdered by hired assassins ; which seemed 
to them a very horrible action, and calculated to give a very evil 
example. The Council, warned of their danger, had been able 
to arrest the Duke and some of his party without any scandal or dis- 
turbance. They had wished to inform me of it, in order that I 
should know exactly what had happened, and report it to your 
Majesty if I thought fit, as they, for their part, had already done. 

When I had listened to all this, with gestures indicative of great 
surprise, I said I was sure that your Majesty’s singular affection 
for the King and his realm would cause you deeply to regret 
what had happened; for you had always desired England’s 
prosperity, as you had amply proved in the past. For my 
part, the machination seemed so extraordinary to me that I 
could not understand what could have driven the Duke to it. 
At this the Earl of Warwick, recently created Duke of Northumber- 
land, told me that he himself failed to imagine what it could 
have been; for the Duke had enjoyed the greatest reputation 
and authority with the Council, and had possessed a huge fortune 
of 30,000 to 40,000 angels* a year. With all due moderation, Sire, 
I replied that greed, cupidity and the lust of power often led 
men astray, causing disasters in republics and kingdoms. 30,000 
angels a year, I added, were enough to live on; and even if the 
Duke had only enjoyed a fourth part of that sum, it was no 
reason for attempting such adventures. This answer pleased 
them greatly Sire, and the Duke of Northumberland went on 
to say that this evil plot had long been in preparation, and the 
Council had suspected it, but their great zeal for the repose of 
the realm had caused them to wink at it for the time until they 
should be able to learn more about it. Now that they saw 
the Duke about to put his wicked undertaking into execution, 
they could not do otherwise, in their solicitude for the good of 
the country, than adopt measures such as they had already 
taken. Though I gave them plenty of openings, they said no 
more, and refrained from making any mention of what proof there 
might be of the Duke’s guilt, or who his accomplices were. As 
they had said ,hardly a word about the King’s share in all this, 
1 remarked that he must be deeply distressed; but they only 
replied that I might well think so, and it was only natural. So 
I ended by saying I would immediately report the matter to 
your Majesty. 

The French ambassadck had also been with the Council the 
same day before noon, and remained with the King the rest of 





* A coin worth ten shillings. 
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the day. I hear that the King has become very thin and weak 
during the last season. 

T have heard from another source that the Duke of Somerset 
and his accomplices had prepared to seize the Great Seal of 
England, and had made sure of it, with the object of sending out 
placards in all directions, one of which would have been to raise 
troops. For this reason there is some suspicion of the Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Rich); but he has not been arrested yet. 

T have been informed that the Duke was taken secretly from 
his house to the Tower by water, by means of the persuasions 
of the Treasurer, now Marquis of Winchester; Herbert, Master 
of the Horse, and the new Duke of Suffolk. It is said to-day 
that Lord Paget has been ordered not to leave his house until 
further orders are issued; and it is feared he may eventually 
go the same way as the Duke. At the same time Lord Grey (de 
Wilton), formerly captain of the horse in Scotland, was also arrested 
yesterday, and with him the wives of the Duke and Lord Grey, 
Mr. (Sir Ralph) Fane, who was also a captain in Scotland, and 
two more of Somerset’s gentlemen. They say~ that Captain 
Pelham is among the prisoners, and also another gentleman called 
Mr. (Sir) Thomas Arundell, who was released from the same 
Tower only a few days ago. Some also speak of my Lord. Thomas 
(Howard), son of the Duke of Norfolk, and say that other arrests 
are going to be made. 

It is reported, moreover, that my Lord Strange, the Earl 
of Derby’s son, has also been made a prisoner, the same who 
was to have married the Duke of Somerset’s daughter. His 
father, even, seems to have had something to do with it, as also 
the Earl of Shrewsbury ; so that the Duke had the greatest, nobles 
of the realm on his side. The result is great unrest in this town 
and the same is said to be the case in the country, so that not- 
withstanding all precautions taken by the Council serious trouble 
is still to be feared. Indeed the matter is kept alive by the 
hatred borne towards the Duke of Northumberland and his party 
by many lords, and, above all, by the commons, who are saying 
quite openly that the Duke of Somerset is being unjustly accused, 
and that the other party deserves punishment much more than 
the prisoners. It is thought, therefore, that the Council will 
put Somerset and his accomplices out of the way as soon as 
possible. 

London, 18 October, 1551. 

Signed. Cipher. French- 


The Emprror to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


Juan Lopez de (blank) Alcalde of Corunna in Galicia is desirous 
of travelling hither. He is about to undertake this journey for 
our service and convenience ; and we request and charge you to 
second him and assist him with the Council and in any manner 
which is required, so that he may obtain a vessel to cross and 
whatever else he may be in need of for his journey, by paying 
the current price and satisfying the usual demands. We will 
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look upon the trouble you will take in this matter as an acceptable 
service rendered to ourself. 

Augsburg, 20 October, 1551. 

Minute. French. 


GUILLAUME Dz Porters to VieLrus pp ZwIcHEM. 


I believe you will already have received the acts published in 
the Council on the 11th of this month, together with the articles 
to be examined by the Doctors and Fathers, and decreed on 
November 2éth. 

The Fathers, my Lord, are daily growing in number. The 
day before yesterday there arrived the Bishop of Constance, 
and to-day, quite unexpectedly, the Archbishop of Thessalonica, 
a Greek, thereby rejoicing the Fathers. In all there may be 
fifty-eight of them. 

Duke Maurice’s secretary has also come to engage lodgings for 
the said Duke’s ambassador and Doctors who are to compose a 
comhpany of fifty to sixty horse. 

This morning 108 mules arrived, loaded with silver from 
Spain. There is said to be metal to the value of 700,000 crowns, 
and it is going to the Emperor at Innsbruck. 

Our Doctors have pronounced their judgements as they are 
wont: that is with gravity and weighty words, which does not 
at all please the Spaniards, who are fonder of talking than agrees 
with the dignity of this place. But I think they are rather 
sore because the Dean of Louvain spoke first of all those come 
from his Imperial Majesty’s dominions, whether of Spain or the 
Low Countries. And that is all I have to say for the present. 

Trent, 23 October, 1551. 

Holograph. French. 


The QuEEN Dowager to the Emprror. 

The English ambassador here resident came to me yesterday, 
and gave me to understand that the King of England, after 
discovering the plot woven by the Duke of Somerset, his uncle, 
formerly Protector, and others his adherents, against his very 
person, his realm and nobility, had caused them to be arrested, in 
order to proceed to their trial and shun the committal of so execrable 
a crime. The ambassador said his master the King had instructed 
him to relate these tidings to me, sure as he was that I would 
rejoice to hear that God, by His divine providence, had preserved 
him from such danger. I replied that I praised God for this 
favour, and the King might be sure I would as soon suffer ill 
myself as have it befall him, for I had always wished him well, 
and now thanked him for the confidence that moved him to relate 
to me things so nearly touching his person. I then entered 
into conversation gvith ¢he ambassador about the affair, going 
into details and inquiring as to who had been party to the 
conspiracy. He mentioned one who had formerly had charge of 
the town of Guines for his master, and another who was sent by 
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the late King with the ambassador to Captain Riffenberg in the 
year °45. People had been talking about Paget over here, but 
the ambassador assured me there was nothing in it. I know not, 
my Lord, what is at the bottom of this, nor what it may portend, 
but I have heard a common rumour to the effect that the Earl 
of Warwick is managing the business in order to pave the way 
for himself and his partisans, and remove from about the King’s 
person all those nearest to his Majesty in rank, who might 
interfere with Warwick’s designs. 

Brussels, 26 October, 1551. 

Holograph. French. Printed by Lanz, Correspondenz des 
Kaisers Karl V, Vol. IIT. a 


Oct. 26. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EmPERor. 


tp Arch Sire : Since my last letters to your Majesty, of the 18th instant, 


19. the Council summoned the Mayor, sheriffs and aldermen of London, 
and. declared to them the plot the Duke of Somerset and his 
accomplices had wished to put into execution against the King 
and government of the kingdom. In order to’ carry out his 
execrable and pernicious designs he had decided to give a banquet 
and invite his colleagues to it with the pretext of brotherly 
affection, to have them murdered. At the same time he had 
intended to seize the Tower of London and the royal treasury, 
bombard the town to revenge himself for his former imprisonment, 
and occupy several other castles and strong places in the country. 
This was the cause of Somerset’s arrest and imprisonment, and 
of that of several members of his faction ; and it seemed to the 
Council expedient that the city officers should call together the 
people to explain to them what had happened, and the true 
cause of it all. Though this has been done, it has proved 
impossible to persuade the people or impress it upon them, and 
not a few persons of rank, that Somerset really tried to lead such 
an enterprise, or anything of the sort ; for they believe him to 
be a good man wrongly accused of this conspiracy, and think 
the origin of the matter is to be sought rather in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s coveteousness and fear of Somerset. So it 
seems that the Council are trying to satisfy the commons and 
substantiate their accusation by cross-examining Somerset’s 
servants and the other prisoncrs, among whom is the young Earl 
of Hertford, son to the Duke. Some say that they have already 
found enough material to proceed upon, and even that Somerset 
and his wife have owned up to the conspiracy; though others 
think his enemies have started the rumour. Still, as far as [ am 

‘able to ascertain, they are finding some matter; and they will 

not omit to bring up the story of his former imprisonment against 
the Duke. It seems that God wishes to punish him and his 
wife, as they were the instruments of the introduction of the 
new religion into England. 

T hear, Sire, that Mr. (Sir Jchn) York, master of the mint, who is 
said to be a mere instrument of Northumberland, presented a peti- 
tion to the King some days ago to obtain a general acquittance of his 
administration. The Council passed this request, but it seems 
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that the King hesitated to sign it at first, at which the Duke of 
Northumberland grew angry, believing the King to have been 
influenced in this by Somerset. It is also said that on the day 
when the new dukes, earls and marquises were created, my Lord 
Grey expressed certain opinions touching the last victory won 
against Scotland, which, on the day of the said creation, was 
attributed to Northumberland. This, Lord Grey maintained, 
had been subtracted from the Duke of Somerset’s honours, for 
at the time Northumberland had been nothing but a captain, like 
Grey himself, whilst Somerset was gencral in Scotland, and 
represented the King’s person there. These words have been all 
the more commented and judged significant because Grey is held 
to be the best soldier in England. Some time ago Somerset gave 
Grey the use of part of his house, with twenty or thirty gentlemen 
attached, and all at his own (Somerset’s) expense ; because 
Grey has no private means at all, having spent his entire fortune 
in the service of his master, the King, in Scotland and at Boulogne. 
Moreover, people say that the Duchess of Somerset had been 
heard to say she hoped the world might soon change, and that 
her husband, who was now very low and in debt, might some da: 
be in a position to do something for those who wished him well. 
When the Duke of Northumberland heard this and found out 
that some of his enemies, such as Sir Ralph Fane and others, 
were beginning to follow Somerset, he considered it was time 
to put a stop to this growth. For he knew that the people 
and several nobles of the realm were dissatisfied, and that if 
Somerset began to rise he would have no lack of material to use 
against him and his adherents, such as the surrender of Boulogne, 
pillage and abuse in the mint, the new alliance and confederation 
with the French, and other points. Matters have gone so far 
that the people are beginning to say it would be better for the 
King’s security that he should be under the protection of the 
sheriffs and city authorities of London rather than in the hands 
of Northumberland and his following, who have now got 
possession of the chief forts and strong places of the realm. It is 
said they allow no one about the King’s person except my 
Lord Lisle, now Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Northumberland’s 
son, and a few other of his creatures. In order to put the country’s 
affairs in better shape, and win the people’s hearts, they have 
recently begun to coin more money of pure silver, and have had 
arrested a Mr. John Williamson (sic),* Treasurer of the Augmenta- 
tions, who possesses a huge amount of live-stock and is loathed 
by the people. Thus they are trying to prove that they mean to 
introduce reforms and ease the people’s burdens. Itseems that the 
Council intend to lay the blame for the fact that religious matters 
are not proceeding to the nation’s satisfaction at the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s door, and that he will soon be put into prison. 
Some say that the King is grieved and sombre about the 
imprisonment of his uncle, the Duke of Somerset; but I hear 
from a good quarter th&t the King has been so carefully primed 


* This is Sir John Williams 
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with evil accounts of the said Somerset that he shows no feeling 
for him. I am informed the Council will get rid of the Duke as 
soon as possible, and have already had all his furniture taken to 
Westminster. 

My Lord Paget was confined for a few days to his house, and on 
the 2ist instant was taken to the Fleet, which is a prison in 
London, but much less ominous than the Tower. Some say that 
he had some understanding with Somerset, or at least was inclined 
in that direction, because he saw that Northumberland and his 
party treated him with constant coolness. Others think— 
and this is most probable—that Paget gave the conspiracy away, 
and is only being kept in prison in order*to divert the suspicions 
Somerset and his party might nourish of him. ‘There are people 
who assert that Paget was arrested in connection with the affairs 
of the Lady Mary, Princess of England, and that the Council are 
charging him with the promise made to your Majesty, in virtue of 
which the Lady Mary was to be allowed to continue in the practice 
of the old religion, on the ground that he went beyond his powers 
in giving it. The Council think this may serve to, placate your 
Majesty now that they are taking the old religion away from the lady. 

As for the Earls of Derby and Shrewsbury, talk has cooled down 
about them, and it seems that they were not of the plot of which 
the others are accused ; and though Derby’s son was said to have 
been thrown into the Tower, it was a false report. [Ihave not been 
able to find out anything more concerning the Lord Chancellor 
of England ; but it is quite true that the Council instructed one 
of their secretaries to tell the Venetian ambassador that Somerset 
had tried to make sure of the Great Seal of England with the 
object of issuing several placards for his own purposes. Great 
precautions have been taken, and this town is being so closely 
watched that no one dares discover himself. 

A few days ago it was reported that two English captains, 
Pelham and Stuchele (sic), were secretly raising troops here to 
send them over to France, a few at atime. Since then they have 
been forbidden to continue ; and some say the soldiers were to be 
employed by Somerset’s party. Pelham is a prisoner, and 
Stuchele has got away to a safe place. The other day a few more 
gentlemen were arrested, but not men of great importance. 

The Admiral of England, who has been ill for some time, is now 
going to France with rich presents and jewels for the daughter of 
France, who is affianced to the King of England. It is believed 
that the Queen Dowager of Scotland has arrived at Portsmouth 
to avoid your Majesty’s ships, and that she will pass through 
London and visit the King, after which she will go on towards 
Scotland without delay. The Marquis of Northampton has been 
chosen to go to meet and welcome her. ° 

London, 26 October, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Oct. 31. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EurEror. 


sop. Arch Sire: My Lords of the Council have communicated to the 


ig. Lady Mary, Princess of England, a fairly detailed account of 
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the Duke of Somerset’s plot, informing her that he had intended 
to assassinate his colleagues and grasp several of the strong places 
of the kingdom in order to lord it at will, and that his imprison- 
ment was due to this. My Lady was pleased to ask my advice 
as to what reply she should make, and I told her she had better 
show no feeling nor liking for the Duke of Somerset, but only 
deplore such troubles and all other evil that might afflict the 
kingdom, saying that her dutiful love for her brother, her King and 
Lord, caused her continually to pray for his realm’s welfare, 
and that his kingdom might be governed in such a manner that 
he, on reaching his majority, might be satisfied ; for other means 
of furthering’ his prosperity she had none. 

A few days later the King had the Princess informed that 
the Queen Dowager of Scotland had arrived at Portsmouth on 
her way to Scotland, and intended to pass through London to 
visit and salute his Majesty. He therefore requested the Princess 
to come to Court to accompany and entertain the Queen if she 
chanced to sojourn there, adding that this would give him the 
pleasure of seeing his sister. The Princess, remembering her 
constant ill-health, which is at present even worse than usual, 
and fearing that the King might wish to detain her at Court, talk 
to her about the new religion and urge her to adopt it, decided 
to excuse herself with all due modesty, as she has done in the past. 
The fact that her Controller and gentlemen, who had entire charge 
of her household, are still in prison, also influenced her to take 
up this attitude. 

I have heard, Sire, that the courier who took my letters of 
the 18th instant to carry them to your Majesty, was detained for 
several days at Dover by storms and lack of a boat. He embarked 
on the 2lst instant, and by sea-luck the vessel was cast ashore 
to the westward, near Rye, and several passengers, with 
my courier among them, were drowned. Though the letters 
were saved, I fear they may have got wet or been defaced, 
and am sending a duplicate to your Majesty by the present 
bearer. 

London, 31 October, 1551. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Count pz Revi to the QurEN DowacEr. 


(The following paragraph occurs in a letter dealing with 
measures for the protection of the herring-fisheries and the 
reinforcement of the Artois frontier.) 

I wrote a few days ago to the English captains to find out what 
they intended to do about the damage done by the French on 
the Emperor’s land near their part. It appears that the occasion 
of this disorder is a bulwark, more than half of which is on the 
Emperor’s land. Your Majesty has already heard something 
about it, and you have written on the subject to the ambassador 
resident in England, in spite of which the English are still occupying 
and fortifying the bul¥ark. 

St. Omer, 1 November, 1551. 

Signed. French. 
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Apvices sent by Jeuan ScHEYFVE. 
The Queen (Dowager) of Scotland arrived in London with a 


" small following, and two days later was conducted by several 


gentlemen and ladies to Court, where the King received her in 
most honourable and gracious fashion, coming forward to greet 
her half-way down the hall of his palace. After a splendid 
banquet and a conversation with the King, the Queen retired 
to her lodging, once more accompanied by the King, who kept 
always to the right hand, half-way down the hall where with 
all due and accustomed reverences and thanks, she took her 
leave. The next day the King sent her, by the Earl of Pembroke, 
his Master of the Horse, two fine hackneys* and a flat diamond 
worth about 1,000 pounds sterling. The Queén left London for 
Scotland a few days afterwards, escorted by the Duke of North- 
umberland, Earl of Pembroke, Marquises of Winchester and 
Northampton, with 400 or 500 horse. Many people have grumbled 
about this, especially about the reception given the Queen, 
saying that it was done rather to please the King of France than 
for any other reason. . 

Some believe that the Queen has gone back to Scotland to 
persuade the Scots to declare war against the Emperor, which 
they seem to be loth to do, preferring to observe the last treaty 
concluded with his Majesty. We also hear from a good source 
that she brought 200,000 or 300,000 crowns to England ; some say 
to pay the garrisons in Scotland, others to be sent by sea from 
England to Ostiland,t in order that foot soldiers may be raised 
for France early next season. It is said that the Emperor’s 
men-of-war handled very roughly some of the French ships that 
escorted the Queen to England. 

A few days ago the Earl of Arundel, who belongs to the first 
and oldest family (i.e. that of Fitzalan) in England, was arrested. 
This has caused more discontent than ever among the commons, 
for the Earl is very popular with all men, and has the reputation 
of such integrity as would prevent him from taking part in any 
plot or treason. We hear that, the day on which he was arrested, 
the Council summoned him before them and talked to him about 
the Duke of Somerset’s conspiracy, saying that the matter was 


‘so important that they had thought it well to communicate with 


him, so that together they might take counsel as to the best 
course to be pursued. The Earl excused himself on the ground 
that it was not his business, but the Council’s to investigate 
that offence. He considered them prudent enough to manage 
the affair by themselves, especially as they had imprisoned the 
Duke and his accomplices. At the time of Somerset’s first 
imprisonment, he added, he (Arundel) had been of the Council 
and had done his duty with his colleagues; but nonetheless 
Somerset had been set at liberty, and that had been the reason 
why he, who had refused to consent to Somerset’s release, had been 
excluded from the Council. Consequently he requested them to 
hold him excused. When thé Duke of Northumberland heard 


*“ Referred to as “ nagges ” in Edward’s Journal. 
} A name frequently given to N. Germany (Bremen, Hamburg, etc). 
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this, he said it looked as if Arundel was of Somerset’s faction, 
and therefore a traitor to the King. The Earl replied that neither 
he nor any of his family had ever been traitors, but all knew 
who had; by which he meant Northumberland’s father.* This 
retort caused the Earl’s arrest and confinement in the Tower ; 
but some people say he will also be accused of having participated 
in, or had some knowledge of, the said conspiracy. 76 

We hear that the Earls of Derby and Shrewsbury have also 
been summoned to come to court, and with them several other 
great nobles, to assist in dealing with Somerset’s case. Some 
people fear that if they appear the Council will devise an expedient 
for seizing some of them. 

My"Lord Paget, who was in the Fleet, was also taken to the 
Tower the same day that the Earl of Arundel and the Lieutenant* 
of the Towert were arrested. Mr. Hoby and two other gentlemen 
are now guarding the Tower, and the closest watch is being kept . 
in London and the country. As soon as anyone utters a word 
in favour of any of the prisoners, he is arrested ; which angers the 
commons greatly. The principal merchants of London are 
particularly dissatisfied with this manner of procedure, calling the 
Duke of Northumberland a tyrant, hating him, saying that his 
one object is to lord it over all, and still persisting that Somerset 
is innocent of this conspiracy of which he is accused, and that 
the charges are merely trumped up; for so many righteous men 
would never have joined in a plot. Some say that Somerset 
and his party did not wish to have Northumberland and the other 
councillors murdered, but only have them arrested at a banquet 
which Somerset intended to give, and taken to prison, after 
which they would have summoned Parliament to set everything, 
religion and the rest, right in accordance with the late King’s 
will. Still, it seems they will find some support for their 
accusation that Somerset and his partisans intended to murder 
Northumberland and his followers, or at any rate had talked 
about doing so. It is believed that Secretary Cecil, formerly 
Somerset’s secretary, first got wind of the plot, and next a certain 
gentleman called Palmer,t who was lieutenant to my Lord Grey 
in the last Scots war, and in whom Somerset had entire confidence. 
So it seems that this conspiracy will provide a pretext for-arresting 
all those who might take Somerset’s part, or in any way interfere 
with the designs of Northumberland’s following, which are to 
proceed in close alliance with France. And the matter is all the 
more suspicious because ‘nothing is done without the French 
ambassador’s advice. Many Englishmen are scandalised, and 
say that the Duke of Northumberland wishes to bring the King of 


’ France into England, or set the English at war with the Emperor. 


The English are rather angry because they are not allowed 
to freight French goods for Flanders, or Flemish goods for 
France, out of which traffic they had hoped to make a profit. 





* Edmund Dudley, Henry {11's minister, executed in 1509. n 

} Sir Arthur Darcy “was ordered to take charge of the Tower, in place of 
Sir John Markham, who was accused of having allowed Somerset to correspond 
with his friends outside. : 

} Sir Thomas Palmer, often mentioned in tho last volume of this Calendar. 
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It is said that the Council recently sent to the King of Denmark 
to start negotiations for the marriage of that King’s eldest son 
to the Lady Elizabeth, the King of England’s sister. They 
consider that this match would be better than the French one, 
because of religion and for other reasons. 

The English Admiral is leaving for France in two or three 
days to represent the King at the christening.* The plate 
he is taking as a gift is valued at 20,000 crowns, and a certain 
diamond for the daughter of France at 6,000. 

It is rumoured here that the French are again fitting out twenty 
or thirty men-of-war. : 

Cipher. French. 


Document HEADED “ From Monrssa.”’}+ 


England (7.e. Cardinal Pole) had said that he would be guided 
by his Holiness in all things; but no sooner had he spoken the 
words than he brought up two points. The first was that the 
ecclesiastical revenues were slender,’ and becoming smaller day 
by day; so that he did not know how so many cardinals would 
be able to live in the necessary state. The second, that the 
Church’s custom was to observe the ancient institution of the 
pontiffs in creating deacons and subdeacons during the tempora,t 
or appointed fasts. As the time before the next should occur 
was so short, he did not know how so important a promotion 
(made out of the wonted season) would be ti alee or how it would 
be judged. Here his Holiness said to me that he must say of 
Pole what Quintilian said of Cicero: That what he wrote and 
spoke appeared to be the first thing that chanced to come into 
his head ; but in reality it was the result of the very subtlest art, 
as were all the words uttered by the Cardinal of England. He 
(the Pope) had been not a little taken aback by this. 

He (Montesa) had sent to the Theatine (Cardinal Caraffa) at 
a late hour asking him to pray God to inspire his Holiness for 
the best. The Theatine only replied that he would like to know 
what the cardinals had better say, and why this promotion was 
being celebrated without awaiting the tempora, as they had 
requested. 

. . « (paper torn) especially without consulting them. When 
some Imperialist had advised him to do it (7.¢. create the new 
cardinals), he had put, it off, at the last consistory, saying that 
the Pope was greatly deveted to St. Andrew because on that 
Saint’s day (November 30th) he had been created archbishop, 
and afterwards legate, and had entered the conclave in which he 
was elected pope. Therefore he would choose the fast of St. 
Andrew, which would be the same as the tempora ; and he would 
propose them (the names of the new cardinals) the day before. 
This would obviate certain difficulties. 


* Of the King ‘of France’ 's son, the futuxe Henry Til. 

t #.e., Don Juan Manrique de Lara, comendador of the Order of Montesa. 

t The tempora are three fast-days that occur four times a year: the Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday before Easter, Whitsuntide, the Feast of the Holy Cross 
(September 14th), and Christmas. 
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His Holiness was anxious not to be withstood by anyone, 
in order not to have to invoke his absolute power. This was 
said because of Trani, who had been heard to remark that if’the 
number (of new cardinals) was to be so great, he would go home 
to his bishopric to rest ; for there would be cardinals and to spane- 
to carry on affairs. . 

He also mentioned the bad news from Hungary* that had’s 
helped to decide him to put it off till St. Andrew’s day. ; : 

Since these news had arrived, he had come to the above decision,, 
only a week ago; and he would create them (the cardinals) 
the day after, to-morrow, giving them their bonnets only, the - 
hats to follow next Friday. And this should be done neming 
discrepante. ew 

(This minute refers to a creation of new cardinals judged. 
necessary by the Imperial interest to counterbalance the French 


” faction.) 


Spanish. 


Jmuan Scueyrve to the QureN Dowager. 


Madam: The captain of Gravelines has informed me that 
the English have daily been allowing free passage to the French, 
eepecially by way of the lock (escluse) they possess near 
Gravelines, through which the enemy have been coming to pillage 
and outrage the Emperor’s subjects by night, taking refuge 
and lurking with their booty in England (i.e. the English 
possessions) as often as they choose. Moreover, under shadow 
of these French exploits, twenty-five or thirty Englishmen have 
recently raided near Gravelines, and pillaged the Emperor’s 
subjects. When the said captain was told of this he had the 
raiders pursued by some of his people as far as the English pale, 
where the French came out to help them until the neighbouring 
English peasants began to join the fray, arresting and seizing 
the captain’s men, who were nonetheless set free the next day. 
This, Madam, appeared to me to be little consonant with observance 
of the treaty and friendly relations between the two countries, 
and likely to give rise to unpleasantness, so I addressed a com- 
plaint to the Council, in order that they might see to the remedy. 
They replied, in the person of Lord Cobham, that they wére 
unable to believe the French had been allowed to use that passage, 
and they felt sure they had gone some other way without passing 
by the lock or entering English territory, as they had done during 
the last war between Frdnce and England, when Frenchmen 
had several times passed through the Emperor’s lands to attack 
the English possessions. Dr. Wotton then remarked that when 
he passed by Gravelines not long ago he heard the same complaint 
from the captain. He had mentioned the matter to the Deputy 
and other authorities of Calais, who assured him that the French 
had not passed through the aforesaid place, or any other passage 
on English territory ; and their account had been confirmed by 
those who lived at ‘and near the lock. It was not at all likely 





* The bad news from Hungary referred to were the loss of some castles by 
the King of the Romans, and the siege of Tomesvir by the Turk. 
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"that the English had been so abandoned as to commit any 


robberies on the Emperor’s territory or on the persons of his 
subjects, against the wishes and intention of the King and his 
Council. But it was possible that certain Englishmen who, in 
defiance of the King’s commands, had entered the French service, 
had been joined and supported by French soldiers. In the same 
way not a few Englishmen had entered the Emperor’s service, 
and had raided as far as the walls and gates of Abbeville, about 
which the Council was continually receiving complaints from 
France. For this reason they had issued orders to all soldiers 
and captains in the service of France and the Emperor to come 
home at once, under the severest penalties. They ended their 
discourse, Madam, by saying that they would nevertheless make 
further inquiries to find out exactly what had happened, and 
would take such steps as might be found necessary. The Duke 
of Northumberland added that he was so anxious for the preserva- 
tion of the old alliance and friendly relations between the Emperor 
and the King, his master, and their respective countries, that he 
would not have any Englishmen that might be caught in such 
doings ransomed, but would like to see them executed and made 
an example of at once, so that in future the rest might think twice 
before defying authority and disobeying orders. 

They say that the bands of horse that have been raised are to 
be mustered on St. Andrew’s day next, and that to this end the 
King will go to Greenwich, where he will stay some time. This 
looks as if the Duke of Somerset’s affair were ripe, and to be dealt 
with quickly. The bands of horse will serve to intimidate the 
people, and will be ready to strike if there is any sign of revolt. 

The English appear to be beginning to fit out some war-ships. 
Some say that these ships are intended to keep an eye on tho 
Emperor’s, others that they have been demanded by certain 
English merchants who have complained that ships laden with 
Flemish goods have been seized by the Emperor’s men-of-war, 
though they were making for England. This tale is denied by 
some people. 

Duplicate. French. Last two paragraphs in cipher. 


The Emperor to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We gave audience to the English ambassador who made, in 
substance, the same declarations as those contained in your letters 
of the 18th and 26th of last month concerning the imprisonment 
of the Duke of Somerset, alleging that he had attempted to restore 
himself to his former position as Protector, and to seize the royal 
treasury, both he and Lord Grey having been guilty of conspiring 
against those who surrounded the King’s person. He added that 
the King, who was well aware of the affection we had always 
borne him, now announced ‘the event to us so that we might 
advise him what he had better do. My Lord Paget was also 
arrested in his house, becausp yoy had declared from us to the 
Council that he had given a certain assurance respecting the 
Lady Mary on which we now founded the request we made on 
her behalf. He advanced in this beyond the orders of the King 
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and his Council, but might have done so in obedience to private 
commands from Somerset. On being questioned, he denied 
having given the assurance ; but the Council preferred to credit 
the statements made on our behalf rather than his word on oath. 
He (the ambassador) asserted, moreover, that the King would 
give fair treatment to our cousin, whom he never called the 
Princess but, in his own Italian, merely the illustrissima Lady 
Mary. We replied in general terms, expressing neither approval 
nor disapproval of what had been done with regard to Somerset. 
We deplored the condition of affairs in England, and would always 
feel sorry fos anything which affected the person of the King 
and the good of his kingdom, because of the singular affection 
we bore them. We found it difficult to give him any advice, 
not knowing the circumstances on which the recent events were 
based, and not possessing that detailed knowledge of affairs in 
England which would enable us to form a judgment on which.» 
we could advise. As to Paget, we would be sorry to learn that 
he or any other was to suffer for our sake, but we could not refrain 
froth repeating that whether with orders from the King, or from 
a wish to show his zeal, or by special orders from Somerset, it 
was nevertheless certain that our late ambassador, Van der Delft, 
informed us that he had given the assurance. As we were on the 
subject, we would observe to the ambassador that some among 
those who now enjoyed most credit in England had shown a desire 
to restore religion to its former condition, merely in order to 
acquire the said credit ; and afterwards, when in power, had done 
the opposite. As for our cousin, the Lady Mary, we felt sure the : 
King would respect her and treat her as his good and obedient 
sister, and especially in consideration of our close relationship 
to her, not press her to acts contrary to her conscience. With 
this the ambassador departed. 

We are sending you a full account that you may know our 
intentions ; and we will declare to you in detail what we wished 
to convey by saying that some had shown a desire to restore 
religion in order to gain credit, and had afterwards when in 
power done the opposite. We referred to the Earl of Warwick, 
now Duke of Northumberland, who showed a wish to bring religion 
back to the late King’s settlement while he was intriguing to over- 
throw the said Somerset. The late ambassador informed us of 
this, and of the source of the information.* Warwick’s behaviour 
since, with regard to religion, is plain to all. We conveyed this 
in general terms to remind’him of the past and give him to under- 
stand that Paget and he (Northumberland) might be held to be 
in the same position. You are to give no sign nor hint of having 
any understanding of this matter; and if you are asked to give 
an explanation and tell them to whom we were referring, you 
will say that you have heard what took place with the ambassador, 
but nothing concerning the person we intended to designate by 
the above words. ,Youwill note how they take it, and let us 
mow all you hear 6n the subject. 


* Van der Delft heard it from the Earl of Southampton. See Spanish 
Calendar, Vol. IX. 
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We received your letters of September 12th some time ago, 
and have seen copies of your letters of the 26th and 29th of the 
same month to our sister, the Queen Dowager of Hungary, after 
which your letters of the 10th of last month arrived also. We 
have heard what took place concerning our cousin, the Lady 
Mary, and other details of affairs in England, which seem to call 
for no further comment, except that we find your diligence very 
acceptable and agreeable. We request you to continue to write 
as often as you can. 

Augsburg, 24 November, 1551. 

Minute. French. . 


The Queen DowaGeEr to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


We have recently been informed that the English are buying 
up a large number of vessels over here, and that during the last 
week they have bought as many as twenty-five, which have been 
freighted with goods for England. This behaviour is unwonted, 
unlike anything we have seen here for a long timg, and is rousing 
lively suspicions. We have also been told that all the vessels 
in London harbour from Antwerp and other ports in the Low 
Countries have been arrested, and this, coupled with our desire 
to do something to reassure opinion here, has caused us to order 
the detention of all ships belonging to persons of English 
nationality, freighted or not, now at Antwerp or other harbours 
in Zeeland or elsewhere in these dominions, under the colour that 
they ought to pay two* per cent. on all goods exported, as other 
nations do and Mare agreed to do, though the English have 
refused up to the present and have been allowed to pass on 
depositing a caution. With this pretext we shall keep them 
here as long as we can, or until you have informed us whether 
it is true or not that our vessels have been arrested over there, 
which you will do as quickly as possible, letting us know, by 
this same courier, of the reasons and attendant circumstances, 
and other news from that quarter. And in this you shall not 
fail. 

Brussels, 30 November, 1551. 

Minute. French. 


GuiILLAUME DE PortrEeRs to the QUEEN DowacER. 


Madam: The reason why I have not sooner reported to your 
Majesty what took place in the last session, is that my reverend 
Lord the Legate refused to allow it to be communicated sooner. 

Next session the sacrifice of the mass and the sacrament of 
orders are to be dealt with, and the session has been fixed for 
January 25th to give the Protestants plenty of time to appear 
here, as I mentioned in my last letter to your Majesty. There 
are no other news except the arrival of a certain personage who 
came here saying he had Duke Maurice’s orders to engage lodgings 
for the Protestants. Since he left various talk has been heard : 





* Probably a slip for one-half: the tax about which the English had been 
complaining at the time, 
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some saying that the Protestants are certainly coming, others 
the contrary. A third version is that they started to come 
hither, and then sheered off to England; though. this sounds 
unlikely. We have also heard that the deputies of the Lutheran 
cities have held an assembly and drawn up a statement of their 
religion, errors and faith, of which they intend to make use here. 
As far as I am able to ascertain it does not greatly differ from the 
one they formerly decided upon at Augsburg. Quite recently the 
Deputy of the city of Strassburg arrived here with a power from 
that and four or five other neighbouring cities. 

Less zeal is displayed in the matter of reformation than in 
that of faith and religion, because the prelates dare not press 
the Legate on that point, nor do the ambassadors while awaiting 
his Imperial Majesty’s commands. If your Majesty is pleased 
to send me your instructions regarding that or any other matter 
in which you may take an interest, I will not fail to do my best 
to forward it. 

Trent, 30 November, 1551. 

Holograph. French. 


Advices from a Spy in France. 


(Extract from a letter giving petty information about Italian 
affairs.) 

The Prior of Capua* has departed from France, very ill-satisfied, 
leaving the King’s galleys in great disorder. The Emperor would 
find it easy to come to an understanding with him, and the Prior 
might render valuable service. Peter Strozzi has promised the 
King to revenge him. Captain Paulin has set the Queen 


(Dowager) of Scotland on shore at Portsmouth, where he touched 


with seventeen ships, nine of them very small. He is expecting 
the arrival of six great ships from Brittany to reinforce him ; 
they are the largest ships belonging to the King besides the 
Grand Henri. He is to coast along Flanders and Zeeland and 
make an attack if he sees an opportunity. The men of 
Strassburg have sent word to the King that they will not allow 
the Emperor to enter their city, come he weak or come he strong. 
French. 


Don Francisco pr ToLepo to the EMPERoR. 


On the 4th instant there arrived here a despatch from the 
Bishop of Herbipoli (i.e. Wiirzburg) for the Elector of Mayence, 
in which he said that, having left his bishopric to come to this 
Council, he had heard on the road that many rumours were 
being circulated in Germany which menaced his state’s tran- 
quillity, so he*had been forced to return home ; for it was indis- 
pensable at that time that he should be there in person to look 
after his state’s defence and welfare. When the said Elector 
read this, he grew excited, and told the man who had brought the 
despatch that, having hedrd such news, he could no longer remain 
here, for he must certainly not be absent from his state at such 





* Leone Strozzi, 
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a moment; and he waxed exceedingly hot over it. When 
I received an accurate account of this, by secret means, I thought 
I had better tell the Elector of Cologne and find out more about 
the truth of the matter from him, and what exactly Mayence’s 
decision meant. When I broached it to him, he told me he knew 
nothing at all about it, but would do his best to learn, and would 
then communicate with me. After having made some inquiries, 
he sent word to me that he had been unable to discover any 
details, but he believed the Elector of Mayence would not go 
without your Majesty’s orders. Seeing that the Elector of Cologne 
was not making the matter clearer, I was moyed to speak to 
Mayence, and did so. I repeated to him all I had heard and 
enlarged upon the inopportunity of so much as thinking of such 
a thing without your Majesty’s orders, telling him that the mere 
fact that he had talked about it would cause great scandal in this 
Council. When I had spoken my mind to him at length, he replied, 
expressing regret that the matter should have become known, 
for he had kept it very quiet. As I knew it, he said, he wished 
to tell me his opinion quite frankly about these questions touching 
the Council before replying on his own case ; for he felt it to be 
his duty to do so as a good servant to your Majesty, whom he 
knew to have the Council at heart. When he had seen the King 
of France’s procedure, and manner of breaking off, he had come 
to two conclusions. The first was, that whatever was accomplished 
in the Council would remain fruitless, because the Protestants 
would say it was a mere private Council of your Majesty’s, and 
besides the only nations represented in it were the German and 
Spanish, both of which belonged to your Majesty ; for up to the 
present the Italians could not be said to have taken part in it, 
as there were only five or six Italian bishops here, who clearly 
could not represent so large a nation as the Italian. In this 
connexion he blamed the prelates now in Rome for not coming. 
He knew there were 120 or more with his Holiness, and thought 
the Holy Father’s failure to send them hither must indicate some 
design hostile to the Council. He added that it seemed to him 
very hard that he and other electors should have left their very 
important states to travel so many leagues to the Council, and 
the Spaniards the same, whilst the Italians, who were so near, 
had not budged. 

His second point was that, taking the above into consideration, 
it seemed to him that neither your Majesty nor your aims would 
be served by the continuation of the Council. If it were prosecuted 
at the present time, it might easily cause the Protestants to come 
to terms with the King of France in order to make use of him 
in their opposition to the Council, as he also rejected it ; and this 
might give rise to a condition of intimacy between them that would 
lead to other disadvantages for your Majesty. In the same way 
the Elector, who knew his Germany, believed that no good 
result in the cause of religion coyld be obtained from the celebration 
of the Council at the present time bécause of the aforesaid reasons, 
and that your Majesty’s plans would not be forwarded by it. 
Consequently, he thought it ought to be affirmed that the Council 
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had better not be celebrated while the war with France lasted ; 
and as he saw little likelihood of peace, he judged that the most 
suitable course would be to suspend it for the present, until 
a more favourable occasion for its celebration should offer. He 
had thought all this over and over again; and now that news 
of possible trouble in Germany had arrived, it seemed to him that he 
might give a thought to his own affairs, and take precautions 
for the defence of his state. This he could not do unless he were 
there in person; and consequently he was obliged to leave 
this business (the Council) and go home, considering, moreover, 
that no good could be done here, and that his absence would 
give rise to many dangers. Still, before making up his mind 
altogether, he was waiting for a second batch of news from 
Germany, which would soon be here; on that he would be able 
to take a decision, though he intended to inform your Majesty of it, 
unless the necessity should be very pressing. I answered him 
again and again, saying everything I could think of to make him 
see,the other side of the question. I explained to him that the 
rumours in Germany were not nearly as serious as he said, for 
as the Bishop of Herbipoli was the only person who had mentioned 
them, it was most probable that he had exaggerated in order 
to excuse his failure to attend here. I also told him that his 
state was perfectly safe in any case, for your Majesty would take the 
greatest care to guard it; but I could not move him, for he 
settled down ever deeper in his obstinacy. Finally, he told me 
that he did not dare write all these details to your Majesty, for 
fear of appearing too bold. When I saw I was powerless to 
influence him, I tried my hardest to get him to inform your 
Majesty of his intention of leaving the Council, and to do it at 
once, before more news came from Ge 

should happen against your Majesty’s will, for otherwise there 
would certainly be some scandal. He replied that he would 
think over what he had better do about it ; but he did not promise 
to comply with my suggestion, so I thought I had better let your 
Majesty know all that has occurred, in order that you may adopt 


such measures as may suggest themselves to you, taking into." 


consideration the Elector’s character and complexion. The 
fact is that, if he were to leave the Council, the Elector of Trier, 
who follows him in everything, would also go home, which 
might perhaps cause the Elector of Cologne to waver. Were 
these three to go, all the pther Germans now here would depart, 
which would amount to a dismemberment and dissolution of 
the Council, in which only one nation would remain; and, as 
Mayence says he is expecting decisive news to-artive soon, it seems 
that a rapid remedy is called for. 

I have talked with the Legate about the reception to be given 
to the King and Queen of Bohemia ; but though he seems willing 
to advance out of the towngates to meet them, he is rather 
perplexed because the Blectors still say they do not see how they 
can be present at this ceremony, as they have precedence of the 
King of Bohemia, and it seems that they would not be able to 
take their place, as the presidents (of the Council) would precede 
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them, and the King the presidents. Thus they seem unable 
to arrange it satisfactorily. Still, I will do my best to induce 
the Legate to go out; though I am not sure of success. If your 
Majesty will send me instructions, and see that they arrive in 
time, I will act in conformity. 

Trent, 7 December, 1551. 

Copy. Spanish. 


Advices from a Spy in Germany. 

Some three weeks ago the young Count of Waldeck, the same 
who formerly went with the Duchess (sic) of Cleves to England, 
returned to that country, whither he was sen‘ to take charge of 
2,000, or as some say, 3,000 horse. He is not back yet, and 
it would be possible to find out all about his mission by catching 
him on his return journey. 

Courtpennick has instructions to raise as many as thirty 
ensigns* of foot for the King of England. He already has several 
thousand men collected, and more are coming in every day from 
all sides. The idea is that these troops shall be embarked and, 
if fortune serve them, shall surprise the town of Kampen or 
Enkhuizen. Failing that, they are to make for Calais, and 
thence fall upon Flanders, grasping Nieuport and Cassel and 
using them as a base to take Gravelines, St. Omer and some other 
place of which the name is not known, in order to do which 
they would block all approaches in such a manner that it would 
be impossible to revictual the said places without employing a 
large force. . 

The cavalry will proceed by the bishopric of Trier to the 
neighbourhood of Metz to join Wallerthum under colour of being 
in his Imperial Majesty’s service, or else by Thionville to 
Jammes (sc), or by way of Port-St.-Nicolas. 

If this enterprise failed, the infantry would join Duke Maurice ; 
and in any case they are in the King of England’s pay. Waller- 
thum, who is managing the undertaking in person, revealed it 


* to the informant when drunk. There is a rumour in the Baltic 


towns that the object of the muster of troops there is to help 
Holstein’s young brother to the bishoprics of Bremen and 
Hildesheim, together with the towns and places that once belonged 
to them and are now occupied by Duke Henry and Duke Eric. . . , 

(Rumours that Duke Maurice has an understanding in 
Friesland.) 

French. 


Don Francisco DE ToxtEepo to the EMpEror. 


After I had written to your Majesty, on the 7th instant, what 
had happened with the Elector of Mayence in connexion with his 
excitement over news received from Germany, the affair proceeded 
thus. Three or four days had passed since either Mayence or 
Trier had come to the congtegation, as they were in the habit 
of doing, when they sent word to the Legate that they had received 


* The enseigne, or bandera as it was called in Spanish, was a company, 
usually of 300 men, 
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news of unrest in Germany, and thought they could not neglect 
to return and calm their states, for grave danger might otherwise 
menace them. Finding themselves in this difficult position they 
appealed to him (the Legate), begging him, as a friend, to advise 
them. The Legate replied that he had heard nothing whatever 
about any troubles in Germany, nor was there any fear of such 
while your Majesty remained there. On the other hand, the 
Electors’ presence in the Council was most necessary, and he 
(the Legate) could not see how they could leave it without causing 
great scandal ; wherefore they ought not to think of such a thing 
without communicating with your Majesty. If they wished 
to know his opinion more fully, he would speak at greater length 
whenever they might care to consult him. Since then tlie 
Electors have neither replied to the Legate, nor said any more. 
At the same time, Achilles de Grassis, Bishop of Montefiascone, 
who had visited the King and Queen of Bohemia at Mantua 
by his Holiness’ orders, came here with three briefs for the Electors, 
in which, and with the words he spoke, his Holiness thanked them 
forecoming to this Council, and encouraged them to persevere 
in it to the end. When the Legate told me this, I instructed 
him to inform the Bishop how to speak to them concerning the 
above matter. He did so, and Mayence and Trier replied that 
they would stay here, as they had meant to on ie as long 
as they could without prejudice to their states. The Elector of 
Cologne replied flatly that he would stay as long as your Majesty 
wished him to, for that had been his object in coming. And he 
has said to me that, even if Mayence and Trier were to go, he 
would not move without your Majesty’s orders. Moreover, 
he has induced the other two to attend the congregation again ; 
for I begged him to do so, because their absence was beginning 
to be much commented, and to cause scandal among the bishops. 
Trent, 9 December, 1551: : 
Copy. Spanish. 


Jean ScHEYFVE to the QuzEN DowaGEr. 


Madam: When the Captain of Gravelines heard that the 
Council were trying to maintain that the French had not passed 
through English territory to pillage the Emperor’s subjects, 
he sent me information which makes it clear that the French, 
and a certain number of Englishmen, did take that passage, and 
afterwards returned to England (i.e. the English possessions) 
with their booty. He also infornted me that the Deputy and 
other authorities of Calais had arrested and imprisoned the 
bailiff of L’Angle and some soldiers of Gravelines castle, subjects 
of the Emperor. As I had received a complaint to the same 
effect from Count de Reulx (Reuil), with a request that I would 
speak about it to the Council, I went to them on the 8th instant. 
I began by reminding them that I had recently remonstrated 
with them on the fact that the French were daily passing through 
English territory on their way to pillage his Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects. Moreover, twenty-five or thirty Englishmen had used 
these French incursions as a cloak to go to Gravelines and commit 
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acts of violence upon the Emperor’s subjects, who, obliged to 
defend themselves, had chased the said Englishmen back to the 
English pale, where some Frenchmen who had been stationed 
there came to their rescue and fell upon the Emperor’s subjects. 
These would have won the day, however, had it not been that 
the English peasants joined the fray, and took our people 
prisoners, the English authorities afterwards taking them to 
Calais. This was done with the pretence that, if it could be 
proved that the raiders had passed through English territory, 
the prisoners should be at once released, and the raiders handed 
over to the Emperor’s subjects, for which reason our people must 
appear before the authorities of Calais. Accordingly the said 
bailiff of L’Angle, with some soldiers from Gravelines, proceeded 
to that place, where they were arrested and thrown into prison. 
This seemed to your Majesty very strange and of evil import, 
little calculated to contribute to friendly relations between the 
two princes, their countries and subjects. Consequently, I 
demanded that the bailiff and soldiers, together with the other 
subjects of the Emperor detained at Calais and elsewhere, should 
at once be released, and their property restored to them. 
Moreover, I requested that the English officers and peasants, who 
had thus behaved towards his Majesty’s men, should be punished _ 
and condemned to pay damages ; and also that it should be seen 
to that no such abuse should be committed in the future. 

The Duke of Northumberland replied that the Council still 
found it impossible to believe that any Frenchmen had passed 
through English territory to pillage his Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects, or that any Englishmen had gone so far as to pillage 
them, unless they were among those who had entered the King 
of France’s service. In that case, they had certainly not passed 
through English territory, but had taken some other way. He 
wished me to know that, when England and France were at war, 
the French had several times managed to pass through his 
Imperial Majesty’s territory and had afterwards attacked English 
subjects ; but he did not consider that a reason for allowing 
the French to do the same now where the Emperor’s subjects 
were concerned. 

1 took up the thread of our last conference, where they had 
denied that the enemy passed through English territory, but had 
announced that they would: make further inquiries in order to 
take the necessary measures. I supposed, I said, that my account 
had been founds accurate: Facts pointed the same way, for 
certain Frenchmen and Englishmen had been arrested on English 
territory; though I did not know whether the Englishmen had 
entered the French service. It was true I had heard that 
Englishmen were daily going over to France, and that these men, 
behaving like Frenchmen and enemies to the Emperor, passed 
through English territory to injure his Imperial] Majesty’s subjects. 
I found itimpossible to believe. that the French had been permitted 
to cross Imperial territory whén France and England were at war ; 
for on the contrary the English had been allowed to make use 
of his Imperial Majesty’s territory, where they had often attacked 
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the French, and even, on occasion, the Emperor’s own subjects, 
under the delusion that they were Frenchmen; though no 
complaint had ever been made about this. 

Northumberland then asserted once more that it could never 
be proved that Englishmen or Frenchmen had crossed English 
territory to perform any such exploit. When I heard this, I 
brought out the statement of the inquiry made by the bailiff’s 
clerks. They read it through, but Northumberland, who did 
not like it, suddenly asked who had forced English subjects to 
bear witness without permission from the Lieutenant of Calais. 
I told him, Madam, that it was quite obvious that no one had 
forced them to bear witness, but only requested them to tell the 
truth ; and the Lieutenant’s authority had not been infringed 
in this, for it was the business of the ordinary judge, who had 
received the King’s officer’s oath. Notwithstanding this, the 
Duke persisted in his version, saying that the oath ought to be 
sworn before the Lieutenant. I said such procedure was contrary 
to all legal form; and, at any rate, the truth was well known, 
for we were not trying to conceal it. He replied that the witnesses 
were all bad men. I retorted, with all due moderation, that I was 
not acquainted with them, but believed them to be honest people ; 
especially the English subjects who had given, under oath, the 
same testimony as his Imperial Majesty’s subjects. At this the 
Duke and the rest began to smile. 

Finally, Madam, the Marquis of Northampton thrust himself 
forward and said that justice was administered at Calais according 
to the demands and merits of each case. I rejoined that the 
question was not one that admitted of any discussion, for it was 
clearly decided by the treaties between their Majesties, that 
provided expressly that neither prince should allow the other’s 
declared enemy to enter his territory, or favour or support him 
indirectly or directly; though it seemed that the English officers 
beyond the sea were showing the French much greater favour 
than that accorded to the Emperor’s subjects, whilst the opposite 
course had always been observed on his Imperial Majesty’s side. 
They ended by saying that they would write at once to the 
Deputy and other authorities of Calais to act in the requisite 
manner. They assured me that your Majesty and the Emperor’s 
subjects should have no reason’ to complain, adding that they 
could not believe that the Calais people had arrested the bailiff 
of L’Angle ; for they had heard nothing about it. And thns our 
conference ended. 

Duplicate. French. Cipher. 


Abvicks sent by JEHAN ScHEYEVE. 

Early in the month of December* the Duke of Somerset was 
taken to the great hall of Westminster, where were assembled 
the dukes, earls and Prigcipal lords of the realm to the number 
of twenty-six, and*particularly those belonging to the Council, 
besides six ambassadors, lawyers all, to try and decide Somerset’s 
case. The Duke was accused of several offences : treason, 


* Somerset’s trial took place on December lst. 
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lese-majestie, plotting to seize London Tower and surprise several 
other strong places of the kingdom, gathering together troops 
to carry out his designs, imperilling the King’s person, holding 
secret and illicit assemblies, conspiring with several of his 
accomplices to murder the Duke of Northumberland and other 
of his colleagues of the Council. They say the Duke defended 
himself right gallantly on all these heads. He denied and 
_ repudiated the charge of treason with complete consistency, saying 
he had never sought to gather men together or seize the Tower, 
or any other forts in the kingdom, or do anything that might 
endanger the person of his King and«sovereign lord, thereby 
offending against his duty and obligation; for he was a most 
humble and obedient servant of his Majesty, from whom all 
honour and advantage proceeded. Still, he confessed that he 
had talked with some of his familiars and friends about finding 
means to abase the Duke of Northumberland, but not to kill 
him ; and he considered he had had ample cause for so doing. 
Nonetheless, he was accused of treason, particularly on the ground 
that, one day after he had visited the Duke of Northumberland, 
who had been ill and was still in bed, Sir Ralph Fane had asked 
him in Lord Grey’s presence why he had not taken that 
opportunity of killing Northumberland; and Somerset had 
replied that he would find another opportunity, or different means. 
The Duke denied this flatly, and demanded that he should be 
confronted with him who had accused him, and with the witnesses 
who had been heard against him. They seem to have let that 
point slide; but Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, and 
first gentleman of the King’s chamber, aged about eighteen years, 
appeared, and made a public declaration on the charge brought 
against Somerset, that he had attempted to marry the King to 
his daughter without the Council’s consent or knowledge. At 
the time when the King’s marriage with the daughter of France 
had been discussed, Strange said Somerset had requested him 
to try to persuade the King not to consent to the French match, 
and make him believe that it would be better for the country’s 
sake if he married within the kingdom, making some mention 
of Somerset’s daughter. Thus, Somerset had said, Strange 
might increase his house’s fortunes, for a marriage was being 
arranged between him and another of Somerset’s daughters.* 
This point he seems partly to have confessed, saying that history 
showed that the Kings of, England had usually married in the 
country, and that he would have done nothing without the 
Council’s consent. It appears that this matter of the marriage 
was the principal reason why the Duke lost the King’s favour. 
The said accusation and defence lasted-from before eight in the 
morning until five in the afternoon ; and they say that Somerset 
has never given evidence of a better mind than on this occasion. 
Therefore he is more highly esteemed than before. 
wr, 


* Edward's Journal for November 3rd, 1551, rung: ‘* The Lord Stranng con- 
fessed how the Duke willed him to sturre me to marry his third daughter, the 
Lady Jane, and willed him to be his spie in al] mattieres of my doynges and 

_. Bayinges, and to know when some of my counsel spake secretly with me. This 
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After all ceremonies and forms had been gone through, the 
Duke was pronounced innocent of the crimes of treason and lese- 
majestie of which he had been accused, but guilty of felony, 
which is a term and offence very frequent in England, for having 
held illicit assemblies. Thus he was condemned in virtue of an 
act passed during the last Parliament against secret gatherings 
and sentenced to be hanged. When this sentence was pronounced 
the Duke begged the Council to intercede with the King to obtain 
a pardon for him; and this they promised to do, particularly 
the said Northumberland, who, seeing that his design was 
frustrated, began to say how much be regretted and detested the 
evil counsel Somerset had followed, and that he had always feared 
he might be led astray again. But as he had not been convicted 
of treason or lese-majestie, he (Northumberland) did not desire 
Somerset to be executed on his account, wherefore he would do all 
he could and omit no good office to obtain a pardon for him from 
the King. Somerset thanked him, and was then conducted back 
to the Tower. Still, some people are of opinion that Northumber- 
land will rather exert himself to have Somerset executed than 
intercede in his favour ; for he fears that when the King comes 
of age he may be influenced by the love borne to Somerset by 
the nobility and people, and Botherees may be able to revenge 
himself. Others believe he will not go so far; because Decne 
obtain pardon from the King for felony every day, and Northum- 
berland will not care to leave such a stain on his name, especially 
as it is said that several of the judges considered that Somerset 
ought not to be pronounced guilty even of felony. It looks as if 
Northumberland and his party were greatly deceived when they 
believed there was enough material to convict Somerset of 
treason; and this tends to diminish Northumberland’s prestige 
and give him pause, showing him that it is not so easy to govern 
according to his whim. 2 

Before sentence was given all the people cried with a loud voice : 
“God save the Duke,” repeating it over and over again until 
it was feared that some commotion might ensue. The lords 
and judges were much perplexed and astonished, particularly 
the Duke of Northumberland, who had more reason than the 
rest to mistrust this unwonted manifestation, though he has a 
private guard of 150 men. Orders were at once issued that all 
shouting should cease, under the last penalty; but when the 
people saw that the axe, which is usually carried before those 
who have been accused and convicted of treason, was removed, 
they began to shout as before, and the news were at oncescattered 
through the town, to the great joy and satisfaction of all. Some 
say that the, King heard the tumult and asked what it meant. 
When he was told that the Duke of Somerset had been acquitted, 
he said he had never believed Somerset could be a traitor. 

The other day certain gentlemen were arrested, among them 
my Lord Dacre, Warden of the northern frontier,* and Lord 
Sweting (sic)} witl? the pretext that they had committed abuses 


* Lord Dacre was Warden of the West Marshes. 
{ A Sir Thomas Stradling was committed to the Tower on November 8th, 
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in their offices, which seems to have been a mere device to prevent 
them from being present at the trial of the Duke of Somerset, 
whom they wish well. The Earl of Derby arrived at Westminster 
an hour after the lords and judges were seated ; and the Earl of 
Shrewsbury did not appear at all because of his indisposition. 
They say that the lords will not leave London for some time, and 
that Parliament is to meet on January 25th ; but means of putting 
it off again may perhaps be found. 

Two other gentlemen who are accused of being Somerset’s 
accomplices, Sir Thomas Arundell, knight, and a ‘gentleman 
called Mr. (Sir Michael) Stanhope, the Duke’s brother-in-law, 
were taken to Westminster, but were at once sent back again, 
and their trials deferred until the next Parliamént, which appears 
to be an invented delay. It is thought that some of the prisoners 
will be executed, if only to show the people that there was some 
just cause for all these proceedings. Some say that the King has 
already sent his pardon to Somerset, who refused to accept it 
for the honourable reason that all the other prisoners ought also 
to obtain theirs. This is not probable; it looks rather as if 
material were being searched for to make out a further case against 
Somerset, independently of Parliament. It seems he is not well 
treated in the Tower, and no one is allowed to visit him. 

The French ambassador recently went to Court, and was received 
in the presence-chamber. There, after he had conversed a while 
with the King, a general confirmation of the marriage, and what 
they call the perpetual alliance between France and England, was 
publicly read out in the presence of the said ambassador, the 
councillors and several other lords of the realm. We hear that 
the same ceremony is to be performed in France in the presence 
of the English Admiral and ambassador. 

The other day the English had begun to fit out some war-ships, 
to the number of four or five; but it seems now that they have 
changed their minds, and we are unable to discover any other 
preparations for the moment. 

On the 8th of December a general muster of the bands of horse 
was held near London, and some 800 appeared. As those of the 
Duke of Somerset, the Admiral and my Lord Paget were missing, 
the total may amount to 1,000 or 1,200. Most of them were 
lightly armed and only middling-well accoutred, neither armour 
nor horses being remarkable; and the gathering had all the 
appearance of a muster, for the troops were clumsy and 
unseasoned. It was held in the presence of the King and the French 
ambassador. The horse arrived in London a day or two before the 
Duke of Somerset was taken to Westminster, and it seems it is 
going to be kept here some time yet, and that the King is to pass 
through London to show himself to the people with the said horse. 

We hear that a certain member of the Council was heard to 
remark that the King, his master, intended to send 1,000 horse 
from the North Country, and 600 of the newly-raised bands, over 
to France early next season, with the apology for a condition that 
the King of France should only use them against the Pope. 
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JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaGEr. 


Madam: I received your Majesty’s letters of December ist* 
on the 5th instant, and learned from them that you had been 
informed that the English were buying and gathering together 
a large number of ships in Flanders, and freighting them with 
divers sorts of merchandise. This was so unwonted as to be 
suspicious, especially as your Majesty had also been told that 
it was true that all vessels belonging to the Emperor’s subjects, 
of Antwerp and other ports, had been arrested in London. 
Therefore you commanded me to make careful inquiries, and 
especially tocascertain the facts regarding this arrest and its 
causes: 

T have sought information with all possible dexterity. Regard- 
ing the first point, the buying of vessels, it seems that the foremost 
London merchants have planned to form a monopoly, buying up 
a great quantity of goods in Flanders with the hope of being able 
to transport them, directly or indirectly, to France. They fear 
that if these goods were to be found in enemies’ bottoms, in 
which their own ordinances also warn them not to load them, 
they would be confiscated ; for it seems that the King of France 
has already applied this regulation. However, there are some 
people who suspect that the English wish to lay in great stores 
and provisions, in case war were to ensue between England and 
his Imperial Majesty. 

As for the arrest of vessels Belonging to his Majesty’s subjects 
here, what really happened is as follows. On the 21st of last month 
there were five reece folk Flushing here ready to sail, and they 
were arrested in order to catch a certain Flushing sailor, who, 
when the English were at war with the French and Scots two 
years ago, took on board two Frenchmen who had been made 
prisoners in Scotland, Count de Toises and M. de Chassez, and 
carried them abroad. The vessels were arrested one evening, and 
released the following afternoon. Some say that it was done with 
the pretext mentioned above, but really in order that two or three 
ships laden with wine and coming from France, then in the 
Thames, should not be met and stopped by the Flushing ships, 
which were armed. This seems very likely, for the said sailor 
has often been in London since the escape of the two French 
gentlemen ; and it also seems that he had no part in that adventure, 
but, long afterwards, bought a third share in the boat in which 
they got away ; however, the man is still a prisoner. I may as well 
add that the wine, belonging to certain London merchants, arrived 
safely some days after the arrest, which was only applied to the 
Flushing ships, and not to his Imperial Majesty’s subjects’ vessels 
in general. At the time there were four or five from Antwerp, 
Holland and Flanders in the Thames, but not yet freighted nor 
ready to sail. Since the Flushing ships left, I have heard of no 
arrest nor any other difficulty. And this, Madam, is all I have 
been able to ascertain. ~ 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 





"* The actual date of the letter referred to is November 30th. 
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Dec. 15. JeHAN SCHEYFVE to the QUEEN DowAGER. 


Im ah. Madam : In accordance with your Majesty’s letters of October 


E. 19. 14th, which I received on the 22nd of the same month, I went 
to see the Lady Mary, Princess of England, to whom I presented 
your Majesty’s very cordial recommendations. I then gave her 
a long account of the contents of your letters. The Hmperor 
had heard she feared that at the next Parliament she might be 
pressed to adopt the new religion, and that she might be summoned. 
to appear in the King of England’s Court to declare her intentions 
and receive an injunction to obey Parliament’s orders. His 
Majesty had considered the matter withegreat care and solicitude, 
and was of opinion that if, in spite of the excuses she had already 
made, she were again pressed to go to Court and see her brother, 
the King, she neither could nor ought to refuse to go. The main 
reason was that, if she tarried a long time or declined, there would 
certainly be men in the Council who would take the opportunity 
of saddling her with some sort of disobedience or lack of respect 
towards the King. The Princess replied that she had not been 
approached again since the first time she had notified me, but 
if they requested her once more to go, she would act in conformity 
with ‘your Majesties’ wishes. However, she did not think they 
intended to go so far as to exact that she should remain indefinitely 
at Court. If they were to speak of any such plan, she had thought, 
subject to your Majesties’ correction, of making gracious excuses 
by saying that the Court was small and the lords would be 
inconvenienced by her, that she was the second person in the 
kingdom and would deeply regret any trouble she might cause 
her brother, that it wocle be better and more suitable for her 
not to reside there ; and here she would bring in some mention 
of religion, saying that she was anxious not to cause scandal in 
any quarter. 

‘As for the mass, as they had wished to take it away from her 
by force, she would take good care not to communicate in both 
kinds, nor submit to any erroneous and outrageous rite which might 
cause her to offend, by her own deed, against the practice or 
precept of the old religion; and she would rather die than give 
way. She told me she was deeply grateful to the Emperor and. 
your Majesty for all the pains you had taken for her, and especially 
for her spiritual welfare. Truly, she would die sooner than lose 
her devotion to holy mass; and she would shape her course in 
all matters as your letters directed. She presented to you her 
humble recommendations, and thanked the Emperor and your 
Majesty over and over again for remembering her in spite of all 
your weighty affairs. She was perpetually obliged to God and 
your Majesties for this, and remaineé your very humble and 
very obedient servant. 

Finally, Madam, the Princess told me she intended to visit the 
King fourteen or fifteen days after Christmas, as she had been 
used to do every year. On thateoccasion she would make some 
slight mention of religion to the King, as she had done at other 
times, expressing her regret for the rumours that had recently 
been circulated. 
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Since then Madam, only two days ago, the Princess sent word 
to me that the Council had written to her to say that she could 
not be ignorant of the fact that two of her priests had been con- 
demned for breaking the King’s laws and ordinances on religion. 
As one of these priests was still living in the Princess’ house, 
they requested her to give orders that the said chaplain should 
be delivered into the hands of the mayor or judge who should be 
sent to fetch him; and they felt sure she would not fail in the 
obedience she owed to the King in this. The Princess replied that 
it seemed to her very strange that any such sentence should have 
been given against her priests, who had only sung mass in her 
house, by which she did not think they had committed any 
offence. She reminded my lords of the Council of what had 
formerly happened in connexion with this point, especially of the 
promise made to the Emperor as the late ambassador, M. Van der 
Delft, had expressly declared to her ; wherefore she trusted that 
her priests would not be molested on that account. One of her 
priests, she added, had not been in her house these four months 
past, and the other had gone to Windsor, where his benefice was. 
The Princess is awaiting a reply, or some result from this letter ; 
and she will let me know of it. I believe, Madam, that one of 


“her priests is still in her house. 


London, 15 December, 1551. 
Decipherment. French. 


Don Francisco pe ToLepo to the EMPEROR. 


In my letters of the last day of last month I informed your 
Majesty of what had passed in the recent session concerning 
the reformation. I spoke particularly of the great difficulties that 
had arisen, as much because the Legate resisted the demands 
addressed to him, as because the prelates were not satisfied with 
what was given to them. After this the prelates remained dis- 
contented and unwilling to give their approval to the proposed 
reformation, and spoke to me several times on the subject, saying 
that their consciences forbade them to put up with that sort of 
reformation, and displaying an intention of talking freely in the 
next session, and demanding what they considered essential to a 
reformation such as might satisfy God and their consciences. 
Though I replied to all this, trying to calm their zeal, so that it 
might be utilised in an advantageous manner, without prejudice 
to the objects we are seeking to encompass here, I saw that they 
were quite determined in their decision not to consent to any 
reformation other than that which they have demanded ; for they 
think honour and conscience are better satisfied by preventing 
any reformation whatsoever, and rejecting all proposals, than 
by passing anything except what they have asked for and consider 
necessary. So they are proclaiming that they would sooner 
have no reformation at all, and merely proceed with points of 
dogma, than give their’ approval to any scheme not drawn up 
on their own lines. They consider that they are not offending 
the Legate in this, as they are not bothering him with demands 


that scandalise him, as they did with the last Legate, but are 
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only abstaining from passing proposals contrary to their consciences. 
This is a matter that has already been talked about, and on 
which the prelates had made up their minds during the last session. 
They would have put it into execution, too, had I not managed 
to persuade them to desist ; so I think that this time they will 
prove very stubborn, and try to carry it through. Therefore it 
seemed wise to warn your Majesty in time, so that you may 
compare this with my former reports on the same subject and 
command me what I shall do, and thus I may have enough time 
to execute your orders. The state of mind of the prelates renders 
it nécessary to allow for several days’ delay and so does the Legate’s. 
Besides, if we put off dealing with it until the end of the session, 
there will be great confusion with the questions of dogma; for 
in the last session one matter was observed to hamper the other. 
I would also tell your Majesty that what I have seen leads me 
to believe that nothing is more likely to move the Legate than 
the aforesaid plan adopted by the prelates, for he does not at 
all like to be told that they (i.e. the Roman party) do not desire 
a reformation, and J consequently think he is likely to be offended 
about it. However, considering how much importance they give 
to the principal point of their demands, it seems possible that the 
Legate may consent ; whether he does so or not the bishops, as 
I have already said, would prefer anything rather than the sort 
of reformation the Legate wants. 

Nothing more has happened in the matter of the Electors that 
I reported to your Majesty in my letters of the 7th and 9th instant. 
They said no more to the Legate, either directly or indirectly, 
about the message they sent me some days ago; and they are 
still awaiting more news from Germany. I have heard from a 
sure source that they would have carried out their intentions, 
and departed, if the Elector of Cologne had been willing to join 
them; but when he refused, and assured them he would not 
move from this place without your Majesty’s express leave and 
commands, they held back and abandoned their project. 

The King nd Queen of Bohemia entered this place on the 
13th of this month. I discussed the manner of their reception 
with the Legate ; and we agreed that he should go out in person, 
as representing the Council, accompanied by the entire synod. 
We then considered what order should be observed by the prelates 
in dismounting and kissing their Highnesses’ hands, as was done 
with the Prince (Philip), our lord, when he passed through this 
place. The problem was solved by the Legate and the rest, 
who decided not to dismount at all, showing many lawful pro- 
hibitions against that ceremony. So we sallied out a long way 
from the town, and M. de Poitiers and -I dismounted and kissed 
their Highnesses’ hands; for we had decided that, as servants 
of your Majesty, we were in duty bound to do so. But, though 
at the same time there dismounted three or four Italian bishops, 
who had promised to do so at the request of the Cardinal of Trent, 
who greatly desired that all should do the same, none of the rest 
dismounted. The result was that the prelates were under the 
delusion that the King had neither noticed nor addressed them, 
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and were rather put out about it, as also was the Legate. The 
next day, however, I took them all to kiss their Highnesses’ 
hands, first having forewarned the King and told him what was the 
matter, and the King spoke very pleasantly with them, as did 
the Queen. They were all delighted, and stayed to hear mass 
with their Highnesses, the oldest prelate serving at mass according 
to custom. The next day their Highnesses departed, and the 
prelates and I accompanied them a short way. We decided that 
this time all should dismount to take their leave and kiss hands, 
and the prelates agreed, as this time they were not representing 
the Council. , 

We tried to arrange that the Electors should go out to receive 
their Highnesses ; but after much discussion Mayence and Trier 
decided not to go, and persuaded Cologne to do the same, though 
they knew he had made up his mind to be present with us, as 
he had sent me word. When Cologne saw the others would not 
go, and when they begged him not to adopt a different attitude 
from theirs, he thought he had better do as they were doing, 
and sent to me to excuse himself. So he, Trier and Mayence 
stayed in the windows of Mayence’s house, whence they saluted 
their Highnesses as they passed by. . 

Secretary Eraso arrived here yesterday and told me his opinion 
about the guard of this place, for whose pay the Cardinal of Trent 
had asked for money. We decided to give him 2,000 crowns 
for the present, until your Majesty should decide what sum should 
be given every month ; and Eraso said he would see about it in 
Milan. 

Trent, 17 December, 1551. 

Copy. - Spanish. 


Don Francisco pz Tonepo to the EMPEROR. 


When I had finished the letter that I am sending with this one, 
I was informed that the Elector of Mayence had received a despatch 
from Germany, and I put off sending it with the hope of finding 
out what news the despatch contained. I was immediately told 
that the Electors of Mayence and Trier were greatly exercised in 
their minds about it, but was unable to discover any details, 
because the messenger arrived sometime during last night. To- 
day, in congregation, they spoke to the Legate, and told him 
fresh news had come from Germany to the effect that disturbances 
were imminent in that province, for there was already an army 
gathered together and doing great damage in the country. It had 
laid waste some of Mayence’s lands, among others; and the 
danger menacing their states had decided both of them to start 
at once for kome, for it was impossible for them to stay away 
at so critical a moment. They had preferred to tell the Legate 
about it in order not to depart without his leave. The Legate, 
according to his own account, endeavoured to persuade them not 
to go, at any rate without permission from his Holiness and your 
Majesty ; but though he and the presidents, who were ‘also 
witnesses of the scene, have assured me that he did his very utmost 
to prevail upon them, the Electors only replied that they had 
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already notified your Majesty of their departure without obtaining 
any reply, and they did not expect they would get one in answer 
to anything they might write now ; wherefore they had decided. 
not to write, as they could not afford to delay. The Legate 
answered with urgent requests that they would give him time to 
write to his Holiness, informing him of their decision, and also 
that they would wait until the opening day of the first session so 
that, at all events, it might be celebrated in their presence. He 
adduced all possible arguments in favour of this request; but 
they replied that they could not wait until the session, nor give 
him time to write to his Holiness and gbtain a reply. Still, the 
Legate might write to his Holiness, because,an answer might 
possibly arrive while they were preparing for the journey ; though 
they also remarked that they might set out very soon, perhaps 
even before his letter arrived in Rome. This is what I have heard, 
and though up to the present the Electors have said not a word 
to me, I thought I must write to your Majesty that you might 
know what was happening. In the meantime I am immediately 
going to speak to the said Electors to see if I can get anything out 
of them ; and I will let you know without delay. I am sending 
after the Cardinal of Trent and the Elector of Cologne, who 
accompanied the King and Queen of Bohemia as far as Botzen, 
begging them to return with all possible despatch to see whether 
they can do anything to keep back the two Electors, and also 
supplicating the King of Bohemia to intercede with them that 
they may wait for your Majesty’s reply. It seemed to me necessary 
to inform your Majesty of the above ; for the Electors’ determina- 
tion to go is such that any time gained, to enable your Majesty 
to take such steps as you shall think fit, is so much to the good. 

Trent, 18 December, 1551. 
Copy. Spanish. 


Dec. 20. The Emprror to Don Francisco DE ToLEbo. 
Simancas, 


BH. 646. All the letters you have written to us, including your last of the 
17th instant, which came last night, have reached us. We will 
wait until God be pleased to give us some relief from our 
indisposition before dealing with the points raised in them; and 
in this letter we will only touch on the matter of the Electors, 
which admits of no delay. We thank you for the promptitude 
with which you have informed us of their decision, and consider 
you have performed your duty excellently in trying to prevent 
them from departing. As they would cause much trouble and 
scandal were they to go at the present time, we have thought 
well to write them the letters that are to go with this, to serve 
as credentials for you; and you wilk oblige us by talking to 
them, together and separately, on our behalf, exhorting them 
not to depart for the present. Represent to them how much 
harm their departure might do to the cause of religion, which 
now promises so well, as they are such important and influential 
personages; and make known to them that we have already 
adopted measures to prevent the spread of the unrest in Germany 
which they took as a pretext for their departure. We have good 
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reason to hope that nothing further will come of it, and that their 
lands will not suffer, especially as Duke Maurice (i.e. of Saxony) 
has expressed his intention of coming hither soon, which will 
contribute to calm matters. Enlarge on this, using all the words 
and persuasions that may recommend themselves to your prudent 
mind, and work as hard as you can, and with every possible 
instrument, to keep them there. Set before them the evil example 
their departure would afford to all Christendom, the ill service 
they would be doing in God’s cause, and anything else you may 
devise in order to dissuade them from executing their project. 

Thank Colggne on our behalf for the good will he has displayed 
in offering to remain, and for his constant zeal and solicitude in 
our service, especially in the present occasion, when so much 
that matters in the cause of God and His Church, is at stake. 

If, after trying all the above-mentioned expedients with Mayence 
and Trier, you see that they are unavailing to keep them back, and 
that the Electors are wholly set on departing, setting aside their 
duty towards God and our exhortation, command and pray 
thefa, on our behalf, at least to pass through this place, because 
we have need to speak to them about certain affairs. But, as we 
have said above, do not say this until you have lost all hope of 
making them stay. 

Innsbruck, 20 on 1551. 

Minute. Spanish, Countersigned Varcas. 


Don Francisco pz ToLepo to the EMPEROR. 


Since writing, on the 9th instant, to inform your Majesty of the 
fresh excitement and fever to depart that had come over the 
Electors of Mayence and Trier, I have spoken privately with 
Mayence, and done my utmost to dissuade him from putting 
his plan into execution. I explained to him how much his depar- 
ture would injure the Council, as by going away at this juncture 
he would rob it of all the weight and lustre he had added to it 
by his presence. I tried my best to prevail upon him; but he 
replied he was obliged to go, for he had heard there was an uproar 
in Germany, and troops were gathering together in all quarters 
and had already marauded in part of his state, which he could 
not abandon for any other consideration. Therefore he was set 
on going, in order to attend to his affairs with all diligence, for 
he knew that they were being exposed to hourly peril during his 
absence. He did not think he was needed in the Council ; because, 
as he had already said, be believed whatever might be done in it 
would prove fruitless, and this once understood, he considered 
he had better go and look after the affairs of his state. Though 
I replied showing him that your Majesty’s presence in Germany 
rendered his state and everything else safe, and that he had no 
cause to be alarmed, he remained fixed in his determination, and 
refused to listen to persuasion or argument. When I saw how 
stubborn he was, I told Shim that, even though they (7.e. Mayence 
and Trier) had made up their minds to go, they ought not to « 
move without notifying your Majesty and awaiting a reply ; for 
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done so. He replied that he had already sent a full account of his 
reasons to your Majesty, and had received no answer, so he 
had done his duty in that respect. Moreover, he intended to go 
straight to your Majesty to give you a still more detailed account 
of the matter, and he felt sure your Majesty would accept his 
and Trier’s action ; (for he was speaking for both). I then begged 
him to give me time to write to your Majesty and obtain a reply 
before going ; but though I pressed him hard I was unable to 
gain the point, for he said he could promise nothing, as he did 
not know what sudden need might cause him to hasten his 
departure. He was expecting further news from hour to hour; 
and when they came he might not be able to delay so much as an 
hour. If the news were delayed, there might be time to write 
to your Majesty and get an answer. More, I was powerless to 
get out of him; and he received precious help in all this from 
a counsellor whom he kept beside him to advise him at every 
turn. At this rate we may expect him to go at any moment ; 
and it seems wise to let your Majesty know of it, for if he does go, 
and the German bishops, as is to be believed, follow him, the 
whole of that nation will fail the Council. Matters being as they 
are, that would cause much disquiet among those who remain, as 
the Italians are already proclaiming. One of the presidents, 
even, has said that in that event the Council neither could nor 
should continue, for only the Spaniards would remain, as the 
few Italians here do not make up a nation. May it please your 
Majesty to make your decision known to me. 

The Elector of Cologne arrived here when this despatch was 
being concluded, and I thought it well that M. de Poitiers should 
go at once to inform him of what had occurred and ascertain his 
intentions. The Elector answered these inquiries by saying that he 
knew nothing, as he had only just arrived, but in any case he would 
not leave this place without your Majesty’s permission. Later we 
heard that he had already written to your Majesty on the subject, 
as he sent word to tell us to-day. Were he to remain, less harm 
would be done as long as the other German bishops did not go; but 
we fear they might all depart, if some of their fellows were to leave. 

We are expecting a reply from your Majesty every day, for 
we need it badly in order to know how to conduct ourselves. 
We would especially, like to hear your Majesty’s pleasure concerning 
the procurators from the Duke of Wiirttemberg, Strassburg and 
other cities, for the doctors will soon have given their sentences, 
and as the congregations ‘will then ensue, the procurators will 
wish to be present at them, as they were told they might, with the 
hope of keeping them satisfied. As the manner in which they 
are to be admitted is to be decided by. your Majesty, we can do 
nothing, until we hear from you. 

Trent, 20 December, 1551. 

Copy. Spanish. 


The Queen Dowacer to Jenan ScHEYFVE. 


The Court Master of the English nation resident in Antwerp 
has been requesting us urgently these last days to exempt the 
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English merchants who trade here from the one-half per cent. 
duty recently imposed with the (other) merchants’ consent on all 
goods imported or exported. He argues that the imposition 
of this duty violates the Commercial Convention between us. 
Moreover, he sues for the refunding of the caution deposited by 
certain merchants for payment of the duty in case it should be 
found that they ought to pay it. On depositing this caution they 
had been allowed to transport their goods to England. 

We replied that we would have the matter debated in Council, 
where it has since been decided to answer him that, just as the 
English here complain that the one-half per cent. is being levied 
against, the Convention, our merchants also complain that several 
new taxes are being laid upon them in England against the Conven- 
tion, and that they are obliged to pay in spite of all their remon- 
strances addressed to the Council. You yourself have been instructed 
to bring the matter to the Council’s notice, and request them 
to agree to hold some communication on the subject ; and though 
you were acting in the manner allowed you by the treaty you 
did -so without success, and failed to obtain any satisfaction 
on the chief matter. A writing was also given to the Court 
Master, a copy of which we are now sending to you. It contains 
a list of the new exactions, and declares that we are still willing 
to allow English merchants to export goods to England on deposit- 
ing a caution, and to refund the cautions already furnished on 
account of the one-half per cent. duty, if he will undertake to 
induce the Council to put a stop to the new exactions within three 
months. And that if he succeeds in doing so we will consider the 
advisability of exempting the English from the one-half per cent. 
duty, and in so doing will scrupulously observe the Convention, 

On hearing this reply he said he would examine the writing. 
After looking at it he declared that he would not undertake to 
address any request or remonstrance on the subject to the Council, 
for that was the duty of the ambassador. He had only come to 
us at the instance of the English merchants here resident to obtain 
their exemption from the one-half per cent. duty. And with that 
he handed back the writing. It was then said'to him that as he 
had raised the question, taking his stand on an alleged infraction 
of the Convention on our part, we had had very good reasons 
to mention the practices contrary to the Convention that were 
observed in England to our merchants’ detriment. The reply 
given him had been as reasonable and well-justified as possible, as it 
stated plainly that we were ready to observe the Convention if the 
English would do the same ; and the Convention must be regarded 
as equally binding both parties. 

As we suppose the English ambassador here resident and the 
Court Master may inform the Council of this negotiation, we are 
writing to let you know of it, and to command you to declare what 
has happened to the Council, which you will do as soon as possible, 
in order that they may know what really occurred. Tell them 
that his Imperial Majesty’s intentions and ours are to observe the 
Convention and treaties we have with the King of England. We 


. trust that they, on their part, will do the same, and particularly 
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that they will put a stop to the new exactions of which our 
merchants are complaining. And you will insist on this point. 
Brussels, 23 December, 1551. 
Minute. French. 


JUAN DE ARTEAGA* to Prince PHILIP. 


(E£xtract.) 

Four or five Englishmen passed through this place on their 
way to Biscay four or five days ago. They told me that they had 
been attacked off Cape Finisterre by Frenchmen, who took their 
ship from them, with its cargo from Andalusia worth over 20,000 
ducats. The Frenchmen had taken the ship and all there was in 
it, and set the Englishmen on shore. 

Laredo, 23 December, 1551. 

Holograph. Spanish. 


Dow Francisco pE ToLEDO to the Emprror. 


If we were now at the beginning of the celebration of this Council, 
I would not venture to say what I am about to utter, for at such 
a time it would have been impossible to form an accurate opinion 
as to the requirements of so important an undertaking, nor would 
one have been able to argue from actual happenings as to what 
results might be hoped for. Now that it has gone on for some 
time, however, and we are so near its end, as I shall explain in this 
letter, I consider myself in duty bound towards God and your 
Majesty, as I am your servant and minister here, to speak my 
mind about the present state of the Council. Were I to defer 
doing so, my initiative might come too late, for reasons I will 
show. Therefore, in order not to miss this opportunity, I am 
taking it upon myself to write the following without first obtaining 
your Majesty’s permission ; but I am sure that my zeal and good 
intentions for your Majesty’s service will cause you to forgive my 
boldness and any error I may commit. 

In the first place it is to be presumed that the Council will 
virtually end with the session to be held after the one that is to 
open next January ; for in that session all points touching the 
sacraments will be decided. In the January session all questions 
affecting the sacrament of holy orders and the sacrament of the 
mass will be settled, and the reserved articles on communion in 
both kinds will be published ; in the following session the sacra- 
ment of marriage, the last of the seven, will be discussed, and also 
the abuses of all the sacraments ; for both these points have been 
set aside for that session. After that remains only the Pope’s 
power, purgatory, indulgences and the veneration of saints. 
I hear that his Holiness does not wish the first of these points to 
be made a subject of discussion ; the question of purgatory will 
be partly disposed of in this next session when the application 
and benefit of masses for the dead are decided upon ; the matter 
of indulgences is not considered important ; the veneration of 
saints will, it is thought, be settled at the same time as the mass, 





* Juan de Arteaga was Corregidor of the Cuatro Villas. 
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for the veneration of saints that is to be allowéd will be established 
together with the rest ; and, in brief, the Pope’s ministers have so 
little esteem for these points that even were they to be left un- 
considered the Council would be proclaimed finished for all that 
as soon as the sacraments and above-mentioned points were 
disposed of. 

This much granted—and we know it to be true through 
information we have acquired about his Holiness’ ministers’ 
secret deliberations,—the fact must be faced that when the 
sacraments are done with, all hope of a reformation vanishes. 
Even though more sessions were to be held to discuss the aforesaid 
remaining questions, it would be done more as a matter of form, 
than because the prelates thought it necessary ; and whenever 
they were pressed to bestir themselves and reform the Church 
they would excuse themselves by saying that the Council was 
finished, or would go away and break it up as if all were over F 
for they are of opinion that the problems that remain unsettled 
are not of sufficient importance to call for more (sessions of the) 
Couhcil. 

Consequently your Majesty only has as much time as separates 
us from the second session to think over what had best be done 
in this matter. ; ; 

The objects of the Council fall under two heads : first, dogma, 
and second, reformation. As to the first, it is to be considered 
whether, if questions of dogma are settled without the intervention 
of the Protestants, it will produce the desired result. By this 
I mean, if a definite settlement is arrived at ; for as long as dogma 
is being discussed the Protestants may nourish hopes of being 
heard, tat when discussion is closed they will lose all hope. 

As for the second point, it is to be considered whether the 
decisions on points of dogma will be heeded in Germany unless 
they lead the way for an exemplary reformation. 

We must now take it for granted that there is no longer any hope 
of such a reformation ; for the two roads by which it might have 
been approached are closed. The first road is the Pope; and 
we understand that in no event will he consent to any important 
reform if it deprives him of a jot of the rights he possesses in all 
sorts of Bulls and Briefs, especially where benefices are concerned, 
which is the principal point for reform ; and he will not have it 
touched or mentioned. The second road would be for the prelates 
themselves to insist on a proper reformation, and it is impracticable ; 
for if the pressure necessary in order to get anything done were 
brought to bear there would be a mighty and general scandal ; 
and I am certain that if they found no other means of escape they 
would wreck «the whole undertaking. It seems, and there is 
reason to suspect, that they are making preparations against such 
a possibility ; for we have heard that thirty prelates are coming 
from Rome at the Legate’s request, and if this is true they ‘will 
have enough votes,,couhting those that are here now, to form 
a majority and do as they please. 

Thus, when the Council ends, everything that concerns dogma 
will have. been thoroughly dealt with, and no reformation worth 
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mentioning will have been achieved to remove any of the scandals 
that have produced the actual dissensions dividing the Church. 

It must be remembered that there will be little or no hope of 
another Council; for it has never been the custom to call together 
another just after one has been celebrated, especially on the 
same questions. Also, the difficulty presented by the convocation 
of this one will show how arduous it would be to convoke another. 

Consequently it must be considered that this will be the last 
Council for many years. Above all, it must be asked whether, 
if the Council is going to be celebrated in the manner here 
indicated —and of that there can be yo doubt—there remains 
any hope of the result your Majesty is aiming,at, and constantly 
has aimed at throughout all the toil this matter has cost you. 

Tf it is to be hoped that the Council celebrated in this way will 
yield any result, especially in German affairs, for the sake of which, 
mainly, it was called together, then its present manner of procedure 
is sufficient, for the principal object would be achieved. As far 
as the rest is concerned, we could go on happily trying to remedy 
the state of other provinces by means of a reformation ; though 

eat difficulties crop up here because of the doubts, and suspicious 

rame of mind of the prelates. But still, Germany is the main 
point, and at present it is of importance that we proceed without 
alarming or offending the Pope; so we would do as best we might. 

But if no result is to be anticipated from the Council celebrated 
in this way, as the Electors expressly assert, as your Majesty 
affirms in some of your letters, aad as I remember to have always 
heard it asserted in your Majesty’s Council, where all agreed that 
the decrees on questions of dogma and the like would never be 
accepted in Germany unless they were to precede an exemplary 
reformation such as should remove all scandals from Germany ; 
then we must consider what ought to be done at this present 
moment, granted that no good is to be hoped for from the 
continuation and conclusion of the Council. 

After this the advisability of suspending it must be considered ; 
for it would be quite wrong to dissolve it and abandon its object, 
as that would mean robbing the world of the hope of remedy 
it has kept alive. Thus the first course alone would remain open ; 
for we have seen that the undertaking in its present form will 
produce nothing, and that neither can that form be altered in the 
present circumstances, nor is there any time to consider such a 
step, as it has been granted that the Council is approaching its 


‘end. It should also be’ remembered that if the Council is 


suspended until a more favourable opportunity, hope of remedy 
remains, and it will be saved from dying an unnatural death or 
ending without affording the advantages that were expected of it. 
If the possibility of suspension were to be admitted, then the 
manner of achieving it would have to be investigated; and it 
would necessarily be after one of these three fashions. The first 
would be for your Majesty tovask.the Pope to do it, sending some- 
one to negotiate it with him with the pretext of the Electors’ 
determination to go home and other troubles in Christendom.* 





* For instance, the war between France and the Empire. 
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The second would be for the Pope to ask your Majesty to do it 
for the same reasons, which might. perhaps be arranged from 
here because of the Legate’s extreme desire to see himself well 
out of the whole business. The third would be for the Council 
to suspend itself of its own accord. 

Your Majesty may have various reasons for not wishing to 
make such a request to his Holiness ; and there are also reasons 
that might make the second course difficult to follow, as his Holiness 
might not wish to father the proposal. Remains the third, accord- 
ing to which the synod should be moved by the aforesaid causes 
and by others that we would devise, to suspend the progress 
of the Council, for either a limited or an unlimited space of time ; 
and I think this might easily be arranged here, perhaps even without 
waiting for more orders from his Holiness. It is certain that 
most of the learned, pious and religious prelates would welcome 
such a proposal. 

Were this plan to be adopted, it would have to be considered 
whether the bishops who are here now, or a good many of them, 
had not better stay where they are. One or other of these alter- 
natives would seem to be necessary ; for as long as they are here 
the undertaking has roots, and another convocation would be 
greatly facilitated. q 

If this course were to be followed it would have to be done with 
all possible despatch, and in any case before the January session ; 
for if that session is celebrated all hope of being heard in matters 
of import will be taken from the Protestants, because of the articles 
that are going to be published in it. No hope of seeing matters 
go better would remain after the principal points had been settled. 

Were the suspension to be accomplished for this session, and 
were it necessary to consult his Holiness and await a reply, or 
were your Majesty to desire to put it forward, or were the synod 
unable to do it without consulting the Pope, then it would become 
necessary to prorogue this session for a time in order that the 
suspension might be effectuated before the session were celebrated. 
And this, I think, might easily be achieved. 

Beyond all this it remains to be seen whether the best means 
of arranging the suspension would not be to let the Electors go, 
and then take their departure as a reason for suspending the 
Council. This would be the easiest way of all; for most of the 
bishops are of opinion that if the Electors go, Germany’s authority 
is Teckane in the Council, and the nation with it. After that, the 
bishops do not consider it would be well to continue the Council, 
for practically only one nation, the Spanish, would be properly 
represented ; and they would not alter their opinion even were 
the Italians, who are expected, to arrive. 7 

If, after having taken all these points into consideration, your 
Majesty thinks best to go on with the Council, it will be necessary 
to let me have a reply about the reformation. As far as I can 
see, no more can be done than to work hard and obtain what we 
are able to get without bringing pressure to bear upon, or frighten- 
ing, the bishops. Though the difficulties will be enormous, it is 
the one and only thing to be done. In that case the Council 
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will end very soon, as I have already said. Many a time have 
I thought over these matters, and have been irritated by persons 
of great learning, zeal and religion who have spoken to me about 
them here and blamed me heavily for not laying them before your 
Majesty ; for they all agree that it would be better for the Church 
that the Council should be suspended, and that hope should remain 
of a better remedy than the present outlook offers. 

After all this the drawbacks of a suspension ought to be 


. enumerated, and they are many and of no small weight. But 


they cannot weigh as much as the conclusion of the Council without 
any result, and so I omit them for the sake of brevity, and also 
because there may be many considerations present in your 
Majesty’s mind that are unknown here. Therefore I will content 
myself with having given an account of the state of the Council, 
and noted the points to be considered touching its continuation or 
suspension. Thus I will have done my duty, and your Majesty 
will signify your pleasure, which will be for the greater service 
of God and good of His Church. Above all, I beg your Majesty 
to accept the good-will and zeal with which this letter has been 
written, and excuse all errors and faults that may be found in it. 

Trent, 25 December, 1551. 

Copy. Spanish. 


Dow Francisco DE ToLeDo to the EMpERor. 


On receipt of your Majesty’s letter of the 20th instant, together 
with those enclosed for the Electors, I went to see them and spoke 
as your Majesty commanded me. First, I gave Mayence the 
two letters that had come for him, and explained how inopportune 
you considered his departure, and how much you desired him to 
stay, his presence here being so necessary. The reason he gave 
for going, namely, unrest in Germany, became ineffective because 
your Majesty was reducing all things to order, and his state would 
come to no harm. Your Majesty hoped that matters would 
proceed even more smoothly with the arrival of Duke Maurice, 
who was expected to come to Court in a short time. I bade him 
think of what the world would say on seeing them (i.e. Mayence 
and Trier) leave the Council in its present condition after having 
come in so public a manner, and been so gladly welcomed by all 
here. I went on to blame him for all the trouble their departure 
might cause in the Council, and said everything I could think of 
to make him reconsider his decision. He replied that that very 
day he had received fresh news that the troops that were menacing 
his state had increased in numbers. Consequently the three 
(Electors) had met together,—and this is true, for I knew of it 
the same day,—and had made up their minds to notify your 
Majesty and represent to you how netessary it was that they 
should be present in their states. Mayence felt sure that your 
Majesty would agree that it was to your own advantage that no 
evil should overtake his state; and there was no other manner of 
avoiding it. He knew all about the steps your Majesty had 
taken to remedy the disorders, but was quite certain that they 
would not be sufficient to quell the present uproar; and he 
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thought small good would result from Duke Maurice’s coming, 
besides which he was sure the Duke would not come. This he 
assured me several times over, and went on to say that the forces 
now gathered together alarmed him no less than other occurrences 
of which he had received detailed and secret accounts. He was 
consequently obliged to be present in his state, and considered the 
same to be true of the other Electors, though Cologne was not 
persuaded as yet. Consequently, to avoid acting precipitately, 
he had decided to communicate with your Majesty, and await 
your reply here, after which they (the Electors) would settle on a 
course of action, in adopting which they could but put théir own 
affairs first, iy spite of all the blame that might fall upon them 
for going. 

He answered all my objections with this last sentence ; and 
all I was able to get out of him was that he would await your 
Majesty’s reply. After that he again repeated to me that no 
good could come of the continuation and conclusion of the Council 
in the present circumstances, as far as Germany was concerned, 
for the reasons he had already given me on a former occasion. 
On “the contrary, he believed that more trouble and confusion 
would beset your Majesty; for the Protestants might easily 
make terms with France in order to oppose the Council. His 
opinion therefore was that the cause of the Church, of Germany 
and your Majesty would be better served by suspending the 
Council before it went any further, and awaiting'a more favourable 
opportunity for celebrating it. It would also be necessary to wait 
if a suitable reformation were to be effectuated ; for he well knew 
that its present way of proceeding and the scant signs it gave 
of any desire to reform were quite enough to prevent the Council 
from being accepted in Germany, on the ground that it 
had issued none of the looked-for reformatory decrees. He 
ended by saying that his desire to do his duty towards your 
Majesty moved him to speak his mind to me. I replied that 


che was not doing his duty by telling me his opinions here, for 


I had no authority to make such representations to your Majesty, 
nor would I dare to do so in a sense so opposed to your intentions, 
and so much at variance with all the trouble you had taken to 
call the Council together and cause it to continue. Moreover, 
I differed from him in my view of this question and held a quite 
different opinion; so he had better write to your Majesty himself 
if he really meant what he said. As for the reformation, I was 
astonished that he had not spoken his mind about it when the 
question had come up in former sessions, and still more amazed 
should I be if he did not do so in the next, for his authority and 
the arguments he might use about the necessity for reform in 
Germany would certainly be of great weight. He replied that he 
did not think he ought to take this step of his own accord, for 
he would be taking much upon himeelf if your Majesty had not 
consulted him; and consequently he did not intend to do so 
now that he had told the what he thought. He would leave me 
to tell your Majesty as much as I thought fit; and he knew 
that nothing he could say would make any difference in the matter 
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of reform, so it had seemed best to say nothing and avoid scandal 
at a time when scandal] was dangerous. 

I spoke to the Elector of Trier in the same sense, and he replied 
exactly, to the letter, as Mayence had done, without the slightest 
deviation except that he added that, apart from the reasons 
he had given for wishing to depart from this place, he had another 
private reason, namely the lack of health he constantly suffered 
here, as the air was bad for several of his complaints. I thanked 
Cologne on your Majesty’s behalf for his good-will in all these 
matters, and he was deeply gratified, assuring me once more that 
he would not depart without your Majesty’s special leave. 
Nevertheless he had that very day had mews from his states which 
showed the perils that would menace them «unless he went to 
look after them in person ; and consequently he trusted that your 
Majesty would be pleased to allow him to return. 

As I saw that all three Electors were awaiting your Majesty’s 
reply before making up their minds, I did not say anything about 
their going to see you, as your Majesty mentioned in your letter. 
Besides, as I said in another of my letters, they have already 
pone me to do so if they depart; and the matter may be 
eft until they are really going. 

Trent, 25 December, 1551. 

Signed. Spanish. 


Apvicrs sent by JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


Since the last proclamation on the currency they have been 
coining stooters, pence and ha’pence of about half theirformer value. 
This has been stopped ; but when the new testoons came out a 
murmur arose among the people that the said testoons bore three 
bears’ staffs (bastons d’ours)* instead of three lions. The blame 
for this was fastened on the Duke of Northumberland, because he 
bears the three staffs in his arms. When the Council heard about 
this they sought to calm all suspicions and prevent any greater 
trouble from ensuing by examining the masters and men who 
had struck the money, in the Duke of Northumberland’s absence, 
to find out where the fault lay. They found that it was only a 
mistake, for the die had been broken and the lions were so 
disfigured that they looked like staffs. This looks even more 
suspicious than the other version; and it would be a strange 
way indeed of aspiring to the crown. In spite of all this and 
of the fact that the error was proclaimed to have come about 
in the above manner, the’ Council have as yet been unable to 
make the people believe it. We have heard from a good source 
that the Duke has conversed in secret about certain English 
prophedie according to which the King of England will not live 
ong, adding that, were God to grant him life, he might perhaps 
not remember the great service his ministers have rendered him. 
It is also said that the same Northumberland is gathering 





* The rumour was that the new cin bore the bear and ragged staff, 
Warwick the King-maker’s badge, which had been adopted by Northumberland. 
It was whispered that the new coin had been struck at Dudley Castle; but the 
story seems to have been quite false. * 
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together a great store of money, amounting to 200,000 or 300,000 
angels. 

As for the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Arundel, Paget and 
the other prisoners, it is still believed that the whole affair will 


-be put off until the next Parliament, which is to meet on January 


25th ; though others say that Somerset will obtain his pardon 
and be released before that. He is kept in less strict confinement 
now, and is not so closely watched as before, though he has been 
examined twice during the last few days, and certain other 
prisoners with him, as it appears. As on those occasions the 
Duke of Northumberland talked with him a long time, it seems 
that the Earl of Pembroke, the Marquis of Northampton and ‘ 
other of Northumberland’s supporters considered the conversation 
so suspicious that the Earl of Pembroke was said to have somewhat 
fallen out with the Duke ; though it is all smoothed over now. 
In any case Northumberland has lost not a little of his reputation, 
and it is believed his authority will diminish day by day because 
he has been unable to carry out his designs, though he has twice 
got,as far as arresting and accusing the Duke of Somerset. It 
seems he is sorely puzzled at present, and does not know how all 
this is to end. Arundel has had another accusation brought 
against him, because when his furniture was searched certain 
books of the old religion were found there; he is ill, and not 
out of danger of death. My Lord Grey has received permission 
to walk about the Tower, because of his indisposition. The 
Lord Chancellor of England (Lord Rich) has given up his post, 
but is occupying it until a successor be appointed. The Bisho; 
of Ely and others believe that the Chancellor asked to be relieve 
of his charge because of his continual illness; but others say 
he also fell under suspicion of having an understanding with 
Somerset, and that he would be in the Tower now were he not 
ill in bed. Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, who has been confined 
to his house for over a year, is now in the Tower. It is believed 
that they will deprive him of his bishopric, the land and manors 
belonging to which border on, and are conveniently placed to 
be applied to the duchy of Northumberland. 

The German called Hans Fuchs, and others of whom we have 
heard, lately departed for Hamburg. His mission was to arrange 
a general union of the reformed churches of England, parts of 
Germany, and the German sea-board towns, the object of which 
should be to refuse to observe the Interim, in case the parties 
concerned were .ever asked to do so, to reject all the General 
Council’s decrees, and to draw up some league to offer combined 
resistance to all the Council’s decisions and place every possible 
obstacle in your Majesty’s path. It appears the said Fuchs had 
a very favourable answer, and will be back here soon. 

It seems that the Council are about to abolish all the privileges 
of the stillyard merchants, who from now on are not to be allowed 
to freight cloth and other goods according to these privileges. 
They are giving as & reason certain abuses and frauds committed 
by. the merchants, and that the Hanse towns are no longer free 
as they used to be. - It all began with confiscation of Englishmen’s 
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goods made in northern Germany for similar abuses. The 
London merchants, who are trying to get all the trade into their 
own hands, especially now that the Council have need of them, 
are pressing the matter warmly. It is thought the stillyard 
merchants will not come out of it without very heavy expenses, 
at the least. ; 

They say that the King of France is about to take a certain 
number of troops, foot as well as horse, out of Scotland, and that 
they are soon to embark and sail to France through the Irish 
Channel. They are to be under the command of the Marl of 
Bothwell, a renegade Scot, who has long lived in England. As 
far as we are able to ascertain, it seems that several English 
gentlemen are preparing to go over to France early next season. 

Cipher. French. 


Don Francisco DE 'loLEpo to the EMPEROR. 


(Extract.) 

I am waiting for an answer from your Majesty to what I wrote 
to you about the reformation and other questions, for the session 
is approaching, there remains much to be done in the short time 
we have left, and it is absolutely necessary for me to know your 
Majesty’s will regarding the matter I touched on in my letter, 
in order that I may make preparations for action in time. If this 
is deferred, and if everything has to be settled while the last points 
of dogma are being discussed, the one affair will hinder the 


. other to the disadvantage and loss of reputation of the Council, 


as was seen in the last session. I am so much afraid that we shall 
lack time in this next session, that I have arranged with the Legate. 
that the doctrine, which is the main difficulty, shall be ordained 
by the doctors of theology with all possible despatch and care, so 
that when the deputies meet to do their part, they may have the 
doctrine presented to them properly drawn up. They may then 
examine and emend it, and not have to waste time in ordaining 
it from the beginning. This has been in progress for three days 
past ; for the President of Verona, the Dean of Louvain and 
another of his colleagues, the Provincial Fray Bartolomé de 
Miranda, Fray Melchor Cano and Doctor Olabe have all been at 
work with suitable diligence. As soon as they have concluded 
they will consult with the Cologne doctors in order that the 
fruit of their labours may be presented to the deputies with the 
approval of all. Besides giving great satisfaction to everybody, 
this will obviate the unfortunate occurrences of last session, and 
will save much time ; but all this will not be enough to overcome 
the great difficulties that, as I wrote, will arise in the other matters, 
unless we soon receive your Majesty’s full instructions. 

The Legate told me to-day that he hdd received a reply to the 
letter he wrote to his Holiness about the Electors’ departure. 
His Holiness informs him that he is sending Camayano with 
Briefs for all three of them, and orders him to speak with them 
and persuade them by all means wm his power not to depart what- 
ever happens. Moreover, the Legate told me that Camayano 
would go on to your Majesty to inform you of the reply his 
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Holiness had received from the King of France on Legate Veraldo’s 
communication. Though he can know no details until Camayano, 
who is expected to-day or to-morrow, arrives, they have written 
to him that the King proclaims that he desires peace, and proposes 
it to his Holiness, and also offers to send his prelates to the Council. 

President Pighino, who had been summoned by the Legate to 
come by the post, was with the Elector of Mayence yesterday to 
find out his intentions about going away. Pighino tried his best 
to persuade him to abandon all thoughts of doing so, and when he 
had talked a long time, the Elector replied that he was receiving 
fresh news of unrest in Germany every day, and that there was 
trouble afoot, near his state. “Consequently the need of his 
presence there was growing ever greater, and he ardently desired 
to see some reply to what he had written to your Majesty. He 
complained a little of the delay, saying he was waiting for your 
answer to make up his mind. " Besides all the rest, he added, he 
considered this Council’s continuation to be useless, adducing all 
the reasons he gave me and I wrote to your Majesty. He went 
on to say that unless something were done to satisfy the Protestants 
in the matters of communion in both kinds, the matriage of priests, 
and the Church property which they had taken, and unless some 
agreement were reached on these questions, they were all wasting 
time here in whatever they did. This last point he has just 
excogitated ; for he has never said a word to me about it. 

Trent, 29 December, 1551. 

Copy. Spanish. 


Don Francisco pe ToLEpo to the Emprxor. 


After I had written what I had heard from the Legate about 
Camayano’s coming by a. special messenger whom J sent to your 
Majesty yesterday, the Electors of Mayence and Trier received 
many letters from their states, in which, as it immediately became 
known, it was stated that the troubles in those parts had assumed 


, & more serious aspect, so that their states-were in danger. To-day 


before dinner the three Electors met in the house of Trier, who 
was the most excited of the three over the news that had arrived. 
After they had been a long time together, Mayence and Trier 
sent word to the Legate that they wished to go and speak with 
him at once, and hear what his Holiness had replied to the letter 
written by the Legate on their behalf ; for as they heard he had 
received a despatch they supposed his Holiness’ reply had 
arrived. The Legate replied that he was expecting Camayano, 
his Holiness’ chamberlain, who had been instructed to give them 
the reply and speak to them on his Holiness’ behalf ; and until 
he came the Legate had nothing to say. About an hour after- 
wards Camaydno arrived, and as the Legate had told me all about 
his instructions, it seemed to me best that Camayano should go 


~ at once to speak to the Electors in accordance with his commission ‘ 


for I had heard that the,conference had been held in Trier’s house 
to determine their departure and try to induce Cologne to do the 
same. So Camayano went to Mayence’s house, gave him his 
Brief, and spoke to-him on his Holiness’ behalf. Mayence was 
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unwilling to answer him in the Legate’s absence, so they went 
off to the Legate’s house, taking Trier with them. When the 
Legate had spoken once more on his Holiness’ behalf—for the 
Brief was also addressed to the Legate—and many other matters 
had been discussed, the Electors decided that they could no 
longer defer their departure, which had become necessary because 
of fresh news they had received of unrest in Germany. As much 
for this reason as because they held the continuation of the Council 
to be useless, for the reasons they had already given many times 
over, they had decided to depart immediately ; for they had 
done their duty towards his Holiness by asking his leave, and 
in the same way towards your Majesty, though they had not 
received a reply. The Legate replied and begged them to await 
your Majesty’s answer, as they had promised him and me ; but 
they rejoined that they had already waited many days, and as 
your -Majesty had not written they considered themselves free 
of all obligations. So they remained determined to go soon; 
and from what the Legate sent to tell me, and Camayano has 
just said to me, they expressed an intention pf departing to- 
morrow or the day after. I have been unable to hold speech 
with them since they were with the Legate, because they came 
out at night and immediately shut themselves up, sending to 
excuse themselves to me, for I had an appointment to talk with 
them after they had finished with the Legate. Count de Montfort 
was also unable to speak with them; and he had been running 
after them all day. Early to-morrow morning, if they give me 
time, I will do what I can, and if there is no way of stopping 
their going, I will ask them to go straight to your Majesty. 

I sent to the Elector of Cologne to-day to find out what he 
intended to do, and he replied confirming what he has always 
said, namely that he will not go without your Majesty’s leave, 
though they say his presence is as badly needed as Mayence’s. 
I thought T had better let your Majesty know of the latest develop- 
ment of this affair, although Camayano is leaving for your Court 
early to-morrow morning, because this despatch may possibly 
arrive: before he does. 

Trent, 30 December, 1551. 

Copy. Spanish: 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the Lapy Mary. 


I have received through my man the copy of the Council’s 
letters, together with a draft for your Majesty’s (sic) reply. The 
Council’s letters sound very bitter and strange to me, but my 
humble opinion is that they are trying to test your Majesty by fire 
and water, and lure you out into the open to see whether they 
can provoke you to cast aside restraint. By these means they 
hope to find out all that your Majesty might hereafter advance 
for your defence. The worst of it is that they are seeking to lay 
a snare for your Grace in+the passages respecting the Crown 
and obedience, though your prudence and discretion were aware 
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of this before I had noticed it, as your draft, which handles the 
matter in such a way as to damp their hopes, shows. It seems to 
me that your Majesty is wise to avoid entering into any argu- 
ment, and stick to the question, although I am sure your 
Majesty would be able to reply very pertinently if need were to 
arise. 

I have glanced at the draft and am of opinion, subject to your 
Majesty’s correction, that the excuse for not going into more 
details, with which it opens, is excellent. 

As for the promise made to the Emperor and your Majesty, I 
would abide by it saying that you always had understood, and still 
did understand it to have been general, applying to the practice by 
yourself and your household of the old religion in which the King, 
your father, left you. You hope that they will leave you in its 
observance at least until the King, your brother, comes of age, 
for you trust that then he will respect you as his humble and 
obedient sister, and refrain from foreing you to do violence to your 
conscience. I would not mention any particular time in connexion 
with the promise, but rather take the ground that it has been 
made at several different times and places. I would also avoid 
mentioning what the Marquis of Northampton said to the late 
Van der Delft, or the charge given to the Lords Treasurer and 
Paget, for that would seem to belittle the importance of the 
promise and might show it in a light favourable to their assertion 
that it never was definitely granted. Your Majesty has every 
right not to be informed on these points, as they did not involve 
you, or of what afterwards passed between certain of the King’s 
ministers and the late ambassador ; and thus you may avoid the 
raising of objections on their side. For the same reason I would 
also let slide the article touching letters patent, as the Council 
have always refused them; and you might say you take it the 
promise will be operative without letters patent, which could 
only serve to bear witness to the granting of it, though their lack 
could never show that no promise had been given, for it exists 
independently of letters patent. I fear, Madam, that their way 
of frequently changing governments will make them more difficult 
to deal with. 

As for what happened in the presence of the King, your brother, 
I would recall and repeat to them the confession uttered by the 
Treasurer in presence of the two marquises and other members 
of the Council, though without naming them, and that on the 
same occasion the King sKowed openly his satisfaction that your 
Majesty should continue in the old religion. At the same time 
I would avoid all mention of the King’s affection for you, as it 
might put ideas into their head as to future happenings; and 
make them still angrier. : 

As for the point of breaking the law and being disobedient, 
I would say that as your conduct is shaped according to the 
promise, you cannot, have offended in the past, and would on no 
account do so in the future, nor give the King, your brother, any 
cause for anger, for you hope that when his Majesty reaches riper 
years he will be satisfied with your behaviour. 
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Your faith, you might say, is not as singular as they term it, 
for it is held and observed by the greater part of Christendom, 
and is the faith of your ancestors in which you were: brought up 
and left by your father. You do not believe that all your forbears 
were abused in this, and you trust God will grant you grace to 
follow them. I would omit the words: “until you, by your new 
laws and statutes had changed it ” (sc). 

As: for the King’s Majesty, you consider him your sovereign 
lord. But I would leave the phrase: “as it seems he is not ” 
alone, for if you go so far it is to be feared they will say you are 
menacing them, or calling into question the King’s authority, 
while a minor, or his Council’s, especially where spiritual matters 
are concerned. 

In’ consideration of the foregoing, you will say, Madam, that 
they have no reason for proceeding against your chaplains or 
troubling your Grace, and far less for demanding that you should 
hand them over to the sheriff and officers, supposing that they 
were in your house. You consequently hope that they will 
allow you to benefit by their promise without ftrther molesting 
your servants and chaplains. 

I have already told your Majesty that if, in spite of your letters 
and excuses, the King or Council send a mayor or sheriff to you 
to arrest your chaplains or one of them—though I believe they 
are not at present in your house—and the sheriff produces 
his warrant, your Grace cannot and must not resist, though you 
may say that you had hoped your reply to the Council might 
have deterred them from troubling your chaplains, especially in 
your very house. It is, however, not at all necessary for your 
Majesty to assist the sheriff or cause any help to be given him 
by your servants in seizing your ministers, for that would be 
unseemly and unworthy in your Majesty, as you will be able to 
advance afterwards by way of explanation. 

Your Majesty will pardon my boldness in writing to you so 
frankly, for I am moved only by zeal, and do so subject to 
correction, with the hope of forestalling all calumnious and 
sinister interpretations the Council might put upon your Majesty’s 
words. They appear to have evil intentions, wherefore we shall 
do well to keep our eyes open and temporise, which appears to be 
the view of the matter taken by his Imperial Majesty and the 
Queen, whose authority emboldens me to do my duty. Therefore 
it seemed to me right to tell you that your first letters (i.e. draft.) 
were a little too sharp in tone, though all I say is subject to your 
Majesty’s correction. 

French. Copy. Cipher. 


1552. : 
Jan. 1. Order in the Council of Flanders. 
Prussele. The contents of two petitions, one presented by Richard Brian 
and Thomas Cook on their own agcount and as factors of William 
Chester, residing at Calais, and the other by Christopher Patrick, 
an English merchant, have been laid before her Majesty.* The 
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answer was negative as far as the caution which they demand 
to have refunded to them goes; but her Majesty said she would 
write to the Admiralty at Dunkirk, where the cases are pending, 
to bring them to a conclusion without delay. She would also 
issue orders that the petitioners, on depositing sufficient caution 
with the representatives of the Admiralty at the place where the 
sentence should be executed, should be allowed to take away their 
merchandise mentioned in the said petitions, and sell it to their 
advantage, provided they did so in the Low Countries and not 
elsewhere, to which condition the caution should also be subject. 
The said cautjon should therefore be forfeited if the petitioners 
were tq sell the goods elsewhere, or if it were afterwards to be 
decided in the courts that the prize was lawfully taken. 

Bruges, 1 January, 1552. 

Minute. French. 


The Emprror to Don Francisco pz ToLEpo. 


We have received all your letters down to the last one of the 
30th’ of last month, and we greatly appreciate the zeal and 
diligence you have used with the Electors. We request you to 
continue to act with all your accustomed dexterity and ‘tact if 
there is yet time ; for you understand how unfortunate it (te. 
the Electors’ departure from Trent) would be at the present 
moment. If they are still set. on going, when they come here they 
shall be told and made to understand what is needful. We doubt 
not that Cologne’s excellent disposition and desire to serve us 
will make him willing to fill the gap left by the others ; and you 
will thank him once more on our behalf, letting him know that 
we will have the greatest care for his interests, and that disquiet 
in Germany shall be dealt with in such a way that his state shall 
receive no hurt. 

We have seen and considered all you have written about the 
reformation. This Council was called together not merely to 
cope with points of dogma, for these had already been settled 
by many other Councils, but in order to achieve a proper reforma- 
tion, so that the Protestants might no longer be able to persevere 
in their errors with the excuse of abuses (in the Church). It is 
clear, therefore, that if this Council is concluded without a 
reformation being effectuated in the matters that need it most 
in order to satisfy and convince those who have strayed from 
the fold, and also the pious Catholics who are expecting it, the 
object aimed at by this holy undertaking will not have been 
achieved. We have proceeded very gently in this matter up to 
the present, hoping that more prelates would attend the Coyncil, 
and that it would acquire greater authority ; and in order not 
to alarm his Holiness and his Legate, we have only reminded 
them that reform is most urgently needed to-day in the Church, 
above all for the purpose of bringing back the erring Germans 
to the fold, as the lack of it has been and is the principal foundation 
of their opinions and errors. But now that the Council is so far 
advanced that it wanld not be reasonable to hope it might ever 
gain greater numbers and authority, we are certainly of opinion 
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that the necessity is very pressing, and that we would be forgetting 
our dignity and duty if we did not do our very utmost to have 
this matter of reform taken in hand more seriously than in the 
past. To this we are moved as much by our duty towards God 
as by our desire to justify ourself before the world, and let it be seen 
that the point has not been neglected because we did not appear 
to trouble about it. We have consequently decided to write to 
his Holiness, and conferences have been held here with Legate Fano 
and with Camayano, who arrived at an opportune time, explaining 
to them with all respect, moderation and gentleness the need 
for reform that is felt in Christendom, and that the Council will 
do little good unless the important ‘abuses , that most require 
attention are corrected. For, if we are to go on beating about 
the bush (andando por las ramas) as we have done up to the 
present, we shall only cause derision and more scandal. Our 
friendship for his Holiness, and desire to see lustre added to his 
name by the achievement during his pontificate of so holy, 
necessary and august an undertaking, cause us to insist upon 
this point, and take, with the respect due to ¢he authority of 
the Holy See, such steps as we know to be more than necessary 
in the present condition of affairs, and especially when the state 
of mind of the inhabitants of this province is taken into considera- 
tion. His Holiness, with his great wisdom and long experience, will 
be able to appreciate this without our entering here into the com- 
pelling reasons and self-evident arguments that might be advanced, 
or into the grave difficulties that might attend any other course. 
We shall also write to the eacdindls in Rome who have been 
appointed to deal with these questions, so that each one of them 
may work for us and exhort his Holiness to agree to so just, pious 
and necessary a step. We desire you to speak in the same sense 
to Legate Crescenzio and the presidents, persuading them to do 
what they can and lend us their support. Point out to the Legate 
how signal a service he will render to Our Lord, and that perpetual 
glory will be his reward for having been the instrument of so 
great and righteous a triumph. Obtain the assistance of the 
three Electors and of any other German prelates you may think 
likely to help ; for the fact that the main object of the reformation 
is to bring Germany back into the Church’s keeping, failing which 
it is clear for the above-mentioned reasons that whatever else 
may be done in the Council will be useless, will render their 
authority all the more valuable. It seems to us that it would 
be most advantageous to“prevail upon the Electors to write to 
his Holiness persuading him to give his consent ; and therefore 
we are sending you the three enclosed letters for them as credentials 
for you and Count de Montfort, whom you shall instruct to speak 
to them on our behalf with so much vehemence, warmth and feeling 
that they may write, with all the necessary fervour and zeal, 
to his Holiness. 

If, after trying all the above-mentioned expedients, we see that 
we are unable to achieve more than before, as is to be feared 
because of the absorption in their private interests that 
characterises the people in Rome and the love of gain that causes 
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them to hate the very idea of any reformation that should deal, 
‘as deal it must to be useful, with dispensations, benefices and other 
points, the abuse of which gives great offence to the faithful, then . 
we shall have to set the prelates who are now gathered together 
(at Trent) to work. Though, as you know, we have rather held 
them back up to the present, we would then urge them to put 
forward in the Council such articles as we know to be requisite, 

“as well for the general government of Christendom as for the 
administration of each particular parish. Thus we shall do our 
duty towards God, and justify ourselves in His sight; and the - 
world shall clearly see that when the Legate told you we had 
pledged our word not to press for reform except with his Holiness’ 
approval, he was making a mistake and saying something untrue ; 
which is a very important point, and wholly characteristic of 
that crafty individual. According to what you write it seems* 
best for the moment to say nothing more about it; for what 
really happened was this: When we were trying to urge the 
necessity for reform during Pope Paul IIT’s lifetime, and his 
Holixess and his ministers intimated that they would like to 
carry it out in Rome—and indeed some beginnings were made— 
we replied that we should be very glad to see it done with such 
satisfactory results that the Council should only have to give it 
its approval. 

The Legate is also wrong in saying that the Spanish prelates are 
advancing their own private demands; for if the matter is 
properly examined it will be seen that most of the objects they 
have in view are concerned with the welfare of Christendom in 
general. In order that this may be quite clear, and that nobody 
may say that the Spaniards alone want a reformation, it would 
be well to choose the deputies who are to manage the matter 
and make the proposals from all the nations; for they are to 
work together for the universal welfare of all Christendom. 

The Electors, being persons of authority and well-informed 
as to the state of mind of the Germans, must certainly do their 
share, of which you may remind them, asking them on our behalf 
to draw up a memorial of such matters as appear to them to 
require reform, and to have caused the Protestants to wander 
from the fold and repudiate the authority of the holy see. 
Nonetheless, you must be careful not to make the Pope or his 
ministers angry by setting forth all the abuses at once, but bring 
them out at the most opportune moment, and gradually improving 
the openings offered by thé questions under discussion. 

As the Legate’s letters to Fano and ourself show that he is 
trying to clear himself of all imputations by saying that he is in 
favour of refqrm, and is now occupied in devising reasorable 
means, you may look for a suitable occasion to tell him that we 
are asking for nothing else ourself. In our efforts to achieve 
the objects we have in view, we shall follow the precepts and 
institutions of (former) Councils and ancient canons, which are the 
true foundation of all reasoning ; and thus all things may be ordered 
in the manneg we desire, and that is so necessary for the 


” preservation ofoug faith. 
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While all the above matters are being seen to, as there will not 
be time to have everything properly done in this next session, 
you will endeavour, by such means as may recommend themselves 
to you and with all possible deference and gentleness, to prevent 
the Council from issuing any decrees on points of dogma without 
also publishing some reforms, by arranging that at least two 
points be dealt with in this session. These points had better be 
exemptions and benefices; and try to obtain as much as you 
can in connexion with them. It would be a great thing if it could 
be settled that livings should be in the gift of some family 
(patrimoniales), or at any rate that the persons appointed must 
possess certain attainments, and musf reside in their parishes ; 
for this is the chief point. Livings must not be burdened with 
pensions, and it ought to be provided that, if the incumbents 
do not enter into residence within a certain time, the bishops 
shall be able to appoint others; for thus we may see to it that 
parishes be properly served. Inquire whether it would’ not be 
well that, just as certain theologians have been deputed to 
examine points of dogma, doctors of great reputation should 
look into the matters that are to be proposed for reform, so that 
afterwards the prelates may have well-grounded reasons for insist- 
ing on those measures that shall seem best calculated for the good 
government of churches and the abolition of abuses. 

As the manner in which the Legate reproved the Bishop of 
Verdun is at variance with the liberty the Council ought to enjoy, 
though you have already spoken to him, you will do well to do 
so again on our behalf, exhorting him to remember that the 
prelates are moved to speak as they do by their zeal and sense of 
duty. He might well devise means of addressing some fraternal 
reprehension to them if they exceed the limits of moderation and 
respect, but without offending and alarming them. To do other- 
wise is to infringe the Council’s liberty, and to give the Germans 
just cause for alarm; and the worst of it is that the Legate is 
always on the look-out for some trivial excuse for making trouble. 

As for the conversations you have recently held with the Elector 
of Mayence, in which he expressed the opinion that, as the Council 
was doomed to failure for reasons connected with the war and its 
own neglect of reform, it would be better to suspend it, we have 
conferred on the question here; but it does not seem prudent 
that you should take any action in the matter nor that anything 
should be done by us for the present. If it is true, for our sins, 
that the Council will not yield the necessary and desired fruit, then 
it is greatly to be preferred, and more creditable in us, to allow 
his Holiness to take the blame because of his unreasonableness. 
If the responsibility could be put down to us, it would not only 
delight the erring, who would seize upon the excuse for persevering 
in their errors, but also drive the Catholics into despair when they 
saw oe last hope, which has cost us all so much, vanish into 
smoke. . 

The falsity committed in altering that clause, though it has 
done no essential harm to the faith nor had any direct effect, 
was nonetheless an enormity deserving of severe reprobation ; 
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it showed the Legate’s evil intentions, for it is obvious that the 
notary would never have committed such a piece of villainy without 
the Legate’s authority and orders. We have discussed this matter 
and thought over what demonstration had better be made, and 
we consider you to be right when you say that it is so weight: 
that more harm than good might be done by bringing it forward. 
Besides, the absolute denial in which the Legate and other deputies 
except the Spaniards would persist, would render proof difficult ; 
and the result would be to discredit all the Council’s decrees and 
give the Germans some show of reason for asserting that similar 
collusions have been committed in the rest. So, though it offend 
the Holy Ghost, it seems to us that it is best to dissimulate for the 
present, and reserve it for a better occasion, keeping it secret, 
as you suggest ; and thus we can keep our foot’ on the Legate’s 
neck, If you were to speak to him about it now, either on our 
behalf or confidentially as if of your own accord, we may be sure 
that the Legate, who is crafty and has a full share of human 
prudence, would make a mighty uproar and insist on a full 
investigation, which would expose us to the aforesaid dangers 
attending publication. You may imagine how sorry his Holiness 
and the Legate would be, for we may piously believe that they 
would both be delighted to see any decrease of the reputation 
enjoyed by this and former Councils in favour of the papal 
authority, on which the pontifis always have an eye. As we 
know there is not enough time to dispose of the point in a satis- 
factory manner, we prefer to adopt the other course, and hope 
to be able to take sufficient precautions to prevent the recurrence 
of similar incidents, taking great care to keep it out of the Legate’s 
or the notary’s power to commit more forgeries in matters that 
might chance to be of greater importance. 

We are writing to you and your colleagues the reasons for which 
we think no difficulties had better be put in the way of the admission 
of the procurators from Wiirttemberg, Strassburg and the other 
places, so we will only ask you here to do all you can to find out 
what their instructions are and let us know, for then we shall be 
able to deduce their intentions. 

Innsbruck, 5 January, 1552. 

Spanish. Signed. Countersigned Varaas. 


JnHaN ScHEYFVE to the EmMprror. 


Sire: Having heard that the ambassadors of France and 
Venice had gone to Court to salute the King on the occasion of 
the new year, I thought it suitable that I should do the same. 
So I went to see his Majesty and told him, in the first place, that 
I was very glad to see him so well. I knew very-well that your 
Majesty would be rejoiced to hear of his excellent health, because 
of the singular affection you bore him. I myself would pray God 
to grant his Majesty happiness and prosperity in all his virtuous 
designs. . 

At this the King ‘suddenly asked me how your Majesty was. 
I replied that according to the latest news you. were very well, 
much better,—God be praised !—than usual; for your gout was 
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leaving you little by little, whilst with other folk it usually did 
exactly the opposite. He smiled and went on to ask me where 
your Majesty was. I answered “at Innsbruck ” ; and when he 
asked me whether you intended to stay there long, I said I had not 
been advised of any intention on your Majesty’s part of going 
away, and I supposed that this depended upon your affairs. At 
that moment Sire, some games were started, and, as I saw the 
King standing back to look at them, I took leave of his Majesty, 
and spoke to my lords of the Council, who asked me to come to 
dine with his Majesty on the following Sunday, which I did. 

On that day, when we had finished dinner, and after the King 
had carried on some small conversatién with me, it seemed for 
several reasons that the occasion was a propitious one for me to 
speak to him a little about the Lady Mary, Princess of England. 
One reason was that it is widely believed that a general reformation 
in religious matters is to be made by the next Parliament, and. 
that great and even capital penalties are to be instituted for those 
who shall transgress the ordinances that are to be passed. So, 
Sire, fearing that they might intend to forcesthe Princess to 
obey the said ordinances, I began by reminding the King that 
your Majesty had always most cordially recommended her Grace 
to him and his ministers. Not that you had any doubt but that 
they would treat and respect her as a king’s sister and a person 
of her virtues and qualities deserved, even had you not so recom- 
mended her ; but your great affection for her, and the fact that 
she was so near a relative of yours, caused you to continue to 
recommend her with all possible warmth both as far as the 
observance of her religion was concerned and in other respects. 
As the King and his ministers had always shown great affection 
for the Princess, your Majesty had hoped they would allow her to 
continue in the old religion, especially because a promise had 
been made to that effect to your Majesty and the lady herself. 

The King gave me a bare reply, as he had been instructed to 
do, repeating the Council’s old objections to the effect that your 
Majesty insisted on the strictest observance of your statutes 
and ordinances on religion in your dominions, and he, as King of 
England, intended to do the same here ; adding that no member 
of his Council knew anything about a promise given to your 
Majesty, for even Lord Paget, who was said to have given it, 
denied it flatly. 

JT answered, Sire, that your Majesty considered it most reasonable 
that the King’s statutes ard ordinances should strictly be observed 
in his kingdom. However, considering that the Princess was 
his very humble sister and a near relative of your Majesty, you 
thought she might be allowed this prerogative, which she had 
hitherto used moderately and without any scandal. J! could but 
declare, I added, that the last time Paget was at your Majesty’s 
Court, you had cordially recommended the Princess to the King and. 
Council, particularly in connexion with her religion, requesting 
that she might be allowed to continue in its observance at least 
until the King should have reached maturer years. Paget took 
it upon himself to report this in the proper quarter ; and after 
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the Council had conferred on it, a declaration was made on 
behalf of the King and Council to my predecessor, Van der Delft, 
to the effect that, to gratify your Majesty and out of respect 
for the lady, she should be allowed to practise thé old religion as 
she had done in the past. And the said ambassador had informed 
your Majesty of this reply. 

The King replied that it would be against his conscience to allow 
the lady to observe the old religion, but in other matters he 
would treat her favourably, as a good sister. He repeated that 
his ministers knew nothing about the said promise. 

{ told him that it was also against the lady’s conscience not 
to be able to continue in the religion in which she had been brought 
up sincé childhood ‘and left by the late King, her father, who, both 
he and his predecessors, had always considered it to be the true 
and holy faith. Consequently, the lady could but be sorely 
troubled and at war with her conscience, which might easily 
aggravate her usual indisposition. I felt sure that the King did 
not desire to endanger her health, for he had proved the contrary 
on other occasions. A short time after the promise had been given 
the lady had visited the King, and the Council had then admitted, 
that the promise was made as said above, in consideration of 
which the King had allowed her to continue in her religion. 
To this he only answered that he remembered no such admission, 
adding that he did not wish to enter into any discussion with me 
on religion, and if I had anything further to say I should go to 
his Council, by whom I saw clearly enough that he had been 
informed of the whole case. I rejoined that I would never think 
of forgetting my duty so far as to argue with his Majesty on 
religion ; but U did desire to inform him exactly of what had 
happened in this matter, and could hardly do so without bringing 
in the religious question. I concluded my remarks by insisting 
on your Majesty’s firm belief that he would treat the lady in all 
respects as his good sister deserved, and in accordance with your 
Majesty’s recommendations ; for you would be very sorry to see 
her using any other religion, especially as she was so obedient a 
subject to the King, and so anxious for the welfare of his kingdom, 
for which she constantly prayed God. The King said he was sure 
of that, and he would never fail to treat her kindly ; upon which 
he got up to withdraw because of signs the Duke of Northumber- 
land made to him; and he had kept his eye turned towards the 
Duke all the while. So I immediately took my leave.* 

I carefully observed thé King’s face and mianners, Sire, and 
he seems to be a likely lad of quick, ready and well-developed 
mind ; remarkably so for his age. For this very reason he runs 
great dangers ; but if he were well and conscientiously instructed 
he would become a very noteworthy prince. Northimberland, 
whom he seems to love and fear, is beginning to grant him a great 
deal of. freedom in order to dispel the hostility felt for him 





a Satis = ais 
* An entry in Edward's Journal for January 3rd, 1552, runs: “ The Emperor’s 


ambassador moved me severally that my sister Mary might have masse, which, 
with no little reasoning with him, was ic im.”” 
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(i.e, the Duke of Northumberland), and to cause the King to forget 
the Duke of Somerset as quickly as possible. 
London, 14 January, 1552. 
Signed. Cipher. French. 
Jan. 14. Jnuan SCHEYFVE to the Queen DowaGER. 
Vienna, 


Imp. Arch. Madam : After writing my last letters of December 29th to your 
#.19. Majesty, I sent to the Council to demand an audience, which was 
deferred until the 8th instant because of the jousts and other 
sports that were being held at Greenwich. When we met I 
exposed to them, as your Majesty had ordered me, that the 
English Court-Master resident at Antwerp had petitioned your 
Majesty that the English might be exempt from a (tax of) one-half 
per cent. that had recently been imposed, with the consent of the 
Flemish merchants, on all goods and merchandise entering or 
leaving the country. The Court-Master based his demand on 
the argument that to demand payment of the one-half per cent. 
from the English was a breach of the Commercial Convention 
existing between the two princes, and now requested the return 
of a caution that certain English merchants had been obliged 
to deposit in case they should be found to be bound to pay. 
Your Majesty, I said, had caused this matter to be carefully 
examined in Council, where it had been found that the merchants, 
subjects of the Emperor, who frequented England daily made 
bitter complaints that they were forced to pay several new taxes 
jn defiance of the Commercial Convention. Nonetheless, remon- 
strances and petitions against this state of things had been made 
on your Majesty’s behalf by my late predecessor, Van der Delft, 
and myself, with the object of obtaiming a new conference to 
abolish recent impositions, about which no final decision had been 
arrived at in the conferences of Bourbourg and Gravelines, and 
also those that had been levied since the said conferences. This 
was only just; for the English commissioners themselves had 
confessed that these taxes were being wrongly imposed on the 
Emperor’s subjects, and were a violation of the Commercial 
Convention. I had hoped that all grievances and complaints 
might thus be disposed of, and that subjects of both princes 
might henceforth deal and negotiate in peace and quiet; but 
our trouble and pains had been vain, for all questions of detail 
had been delayed, and the main grievance had received no 
attention. In order that the Council might see with what royal 
liberality your Majesty was proceeding, and that you had no 
intention of taking the above-mentioned extortions as a pretext 
for taxing English subjects, you had handed to the Court-Master 
a writing in which certain of the recent English exactions were 
stated, together with a declaration to the effect that you would 
allow the English merchants to freight as much merchandise as 
they chose for England, under the above-mentioned caution, and 
refund the caution itself that had been given on account of the 
tax of one-half per cent., on condition that the English would 
cease levying their new impositions within three months. When 
this had been done, your Majesty would see to their exemption 
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from the one-half per cent. in conformity with the provisions of 
the Commercial Convention. This reply seemed just and 
reasonable to the Court-Master, who accepted the writing ; but 
afterwards he changed his mind and declared himself unwilling to 
take the responsibility of laying the matter before the Council, 
as it was really the ambassador’s duty to do so. He had only 
come to your. Majesty, at the merchants’ request, to solicit on their 
behalf for their exemption from the one-half per cent. It had 
been answered that he had raised the question first, basing his 
arguments on infractions of the Convention committed in 
Flanders, whereas it had been demonstrated that the English 
themselves did not follow the Convention. Your Majesty had 
given evident proof of your intention to be bound by it as long 
as the English would do the same; and it was reasonable to 
insist upon equality being observed in this. I assured them, 
Madam, that the Emperor’s and your Majesty’s intentions were 
not merely to have the Convention observed, but also the treaties 
in the strictest manner ; and that you trusted the English Council 
would do the same, especially in the matter of putting a stop 
to the new impositions, of which his Imperial Majesty’s merchant 
subjects incessantly complained. 

After they had listened to the above, Secretary Cecil said that 
he did not know the English Court-Master resident at Antwerp. 
He well knew that the English merchants were accustomed to 
have a governor, who was not a deputy or minister of the King, 
their master; but the Council had as yet heard nothing about 
this matter from him or their ambassador. If the said governor 
had complained to your Majesty about it he had been quite wrong 
in doing so, for the ordinance on the one-half per cent. could have 
nothing to do with the English, and therefore there was no reason 
for asking to be exempt. 

I replied that we were in the habit of calling the person whom 

he christened “ governor,” Court-Master, as he was chief of the 
Court and nation of England (in Antwerp). I supposed that 
he had gone to your Majesty because the ordinances were general 
and his Imperial Majesty’s officers had refused to allow merchandise 
freighted for England to pass without paying the one-half per 
cent. ’ 
The councillors retorted that English subjects ought not to be 
included with the rest, because the Convention forbade it. I 
replied that the same argument might be advanced as to the 
rights of his Imperial Majesty’s subjects trading in England ; and 
yet they had been obliged to meet impositions far heavier than 
the one-half per cent., which was only a temporary tax. 

They said it could not be proved that any new impogitions 
had been exécted from his Majesty’s. subjects in violation of the 
Convention and treaties. I rejoined that their number was 
endless, as had come out during the conferences at Bourbourg 
and Gravelines, wherg the English commissioners themselves 
had admitted that«several taxes were unlawful, as was set forth 
in the writing given to the said governor, of which I showed them 
@ copy. . 
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They suddenly raised the objection that these were old quarrels, 
and ought not to be brought up in connexion with the present 
matter ; for if his Majesty’s subjects were made to pay anything 
beyond what was allowed by the Convention, the fault lay with 
the officers, who had acted without the knowledgé or approval 
of the King or his Council. 

I then informed them that his Majesty’s subjects were being 
more and more heavily taxed every day, for the officers never 
ceased gathering the old taxes and inventing new ones. If these 
were old quarrels, they were all the more insufferable, especially 
as the English themselves had confessed that these impositions 
were prohibited by the Convention. If the blame lay with the 
officers, it was nonetheless the duty of*the King and his Couneil 
to see to it that his Majesty’s subjects should not be oppressed 
and victimised in defiance of the Convention. And as this state 
of things was against the intentions of the King and his Council, 
I demanded an assurance to the effect that the officers should no 
longer exceed their functions in exacting payment of the said 
taxes. They replied that, as nothing had been determined or 
concluded at Bourbourg or Gravelines, nothing could be said 
about any decision. I retorted that an agreement had been arrived 
at on several points, especially those mentioned in the said writing, 
and though no absolute conclusion had been reached on the other 
complaints, it was certainly against the spirit of the treaty to 
exact from his Majesty’s subjects taxes that the English com- 
missioners had confessed to be wrong and unreasonable. 

They then maintained that, at the conferences, they had also 
brought up several new exactions, contrary to the Convention and 
much heavier than those complained of by the Emperor’s subjects, 
that had been admitted by our commissioners, and were still 
enforced. I replied that the English were made to pay no tax 
in Flanders that had not been levied for the last hundred years 
or more. After they had read the said copy, they said it was an 
important matter, and as no member of the Council had been 
present at the said conference, they would have the matter 
examined and give me a reply within a few days.* The Duke of 
Northumberland then said that for the sake of avoiding all these 
squabbles (garbouilles) he would prefer that the English should no 
longer go to Flanders, nor the Flemings come here ; and the Privy 
Seal (John Russel, Earl of Bedford) put in that they asked nothing 
better than to take all their subjects away from Flanders, and if 
we intended to treat them in such manner we might as well take 
a stick and drive them out. The English would manage to find 
some corner to trade in, and we might stand in as great need of 
their goods as they of ours, or greater, for not much produce came 
to England from Flanders. And he ended by saying that he 
could remember a time when English subjects received very 
different treatment. Seeing them advancing so far, I reminded 
them that the two princes’ predecessors and their ministers had 
found trade and intercourse between the two countries, and the 
continuation of the old alliance and friendly relations, to be 








“* From this point on ‘this Jeter is written in cipher. 
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greatly to the advantage of both, and that the said alliance had 
certainly not lasted so long without very great and urgent reasons. 
T assured them that his Imperial Majesty and your Majesty desired 
to contribute to the maintenance of friendly relations to the 
best of your power, believing that the King of England would do 
the same, and that his ministers would also be watchful in the 
cause. I saw no reason whatsoever for asserting that their subjects 
were being driven out of Flanders, for they received treatment 
quite as favourable, or more so, than that accorded to his 
Majesty’s own subjects ; and consequently they had no cause to 
look for another mart to trade in. added that when such changes 
were made all, sorts of difficulties and drawbacks, that did not 
appear ,at a first glance, were often revealed with time and 
experience. I freely admitted that all the goods freighted in 
Flanders were not of Flemish production, because of the great 
variety of merchandise that came thither, but it seemed to me to 
be a great convenience for their subjects to have a market so 
near home. Going back to their remarks to the effect that their 
subjects were being driven out of Flanders, our people here were 
making daily complaints that they could no longer endure the new 
impositions, tyranny and obstacles that were increasing from 
day to day, especially now that the very essence of commerce, 
that is to say the right to exchange money, had been taken away 
from them; for that point alone was enough to destroy ail 
possibility of trade. In the same connexion I desired to point out 
to them that, if the ordinance forbidding the exchange of money 
were maintained, it would be practically the same as to suppress 
al] intercourse and drive our subjects away ; for it was well-known 
that the recent placards did not allow all sorts of goods, and 
particularly food-stufls, to be exported from England, in spite of 
which the Council maintained that the merchant who brought 
his goods to England ought to put the money received for them 
into other merchandise. ‘Then, returning to the first point, namely 
that the merchant was not allowed to exchange his money, although 
this right was granted him by the Convention and the Bourbourg 
conference, trade was made impossible for him, wherefore our 
people had more cause for complaint than the English, who were 
allowed to exchange their money (in Flanders) and freight all 
sorts of goods that were not contraband, as long as they did not 
infringe the Convention. 

They told me that they had an old law that forbade money- 
exchange. I answered that it might be that formerly, for some 
very urgent reason, that law had been introduced and enforced, 
but to apply it now in the present circumstances, when trade 
entirely depended upon exchange, was to cut off and extinguish 
all intercourse*between the two countries. 

After that, Madam, the Duke of N orthumberland said that he 
would take the opportunity of remarking that the English appeared 
to be less highly esteemed than they hal been when the Emperor’s 
forefathers were only kings, dukes and counts, and that they had 
then taken a larger share in affairs than they did now that his 
Majesty’s fortunes were so high. I replied that it was true that 
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all his Majesty’s ancestors had not been emperors; but those 
whom the Divine Grace had placed in that lofty seat, above all 
his Majesty, had-behaved most virtuously and afforded most 
excellent examples of conduct, never failing to do their duty where 
treaties or anything else were concerned. Had other princes 
been so successful, they might not have acted in the same way. 
The more powerful his Imperial Majesty became, the more he 
did for his allies, of whom he was always mindful, as he had 
proved in the past where the English were concerned, wherefore 
T hoped that they would correspond. The Duke only replied that 
he hoped his Majesty desired to continue the old friendship, for the 
Council knew that the two countries needed one another, I 
assured him that his Majesty did desire to doso. 

At the same meeting I reminded them of my former complaints 
that three or four French men-of-war put in to Margate now and 
then, to lay in wait for and pillage the Emperor’s subjects’ vessels 
entering or leaving the Thames. Now they had gone ashore 
and seized some boats belonging to the Emperor’s subjects ; and 
the Frenchmen were supported and caressed by the inhabitants 
of the place, for they had sold their booty taken from the said 
subjects to some of the King’s officers and other Englishmen. 
Moreover, one of the King’s pinnaces was now at sea, and usually 
stood off Margate, boarding every vessel belonging to the said 
subjects that went by, and holding them up until the Frenchmen 
could make ready to attack. This was a strange way of observin, 
the treaties between the two princes, which they had often assure 
me they would always respect, so I now requested them again to 
remedy the matter in such a way that I should not be obliged to 
inform your Majesty of it. 

They replied that this complaint surprised them greatly, for the 
French ambassador said that his Majesty’s ships were daily 
plundering the French in English waters, and even in English 
ports. Nonetheless, they had had the builiff of Margate arrested 
for having bought some of the Emperor’s subjects’ property. 
As for the pinnace, they were not aware that there was one at sea, 
or near Margate; but they would obtain information and take 
such steps as should seem necessary. 

T retorted that the French ambassador might say what he liked 
to make out a better case for himself, but the truth would be 
found to be the very contrary. If the bailiff had been arrested, 
I hoped he should receive the exemplary chastisement he deserved, 
and that the subjects sheuld have their property, or its value in 
money, restored to them. The pinnace must be English, for all 
the crew and people on board were English. They repeated that 
they would not fail to act as they had said, and I should have 
reason to be satisfied. And this, Madam, was the end of our 
conference. 

Afterwards I talked a little alone with the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and after some small cqnversation he asked after his Imperial 
Majesty’s health. I told him that his Majesty—God be praised !—- 
was very well indeed. He appeared to be glad to hear it, and then 
asked if his Majesty was going to leave Innsbruck and travel 
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towards the Low Countries, as rumour had it, or take the road 
to Italy. I replied that I had heard nothing of his Majesty’s 
intentions to do either one thing or the other ; for it often happened 
that princes did not know how long they would be obliged to 
tarry, as all depended upon the course of affairs. The Duke 
then prayed me to do my best to strengthen the friendly relations 
existing between their Majesties, by doing which I would render 
his Imperial Majesty good service, and give the King of England 
great pleasure. In all conscience, the Duke added, it would be 
impossible to do better work than to promote peace between the 
two princes ; but it seemed to him that there were some ministers 
in Flanders, generally speaking, who were not too favourable to 
the ancient friendship. 

I replied, Madam, that I would never fail to do my best, as 
I always had in the past, for, knowing the intentions of the 
Emperor and your Majesty, I could not desire to do otherwise. 
I assured him that the other ministers in Flanders would observe 
a similar policy; and he must not believe everything he heard, for 
the same might perhaps be said of certain members of the English 
Council. 1 also begged him to perform all good offices in favour 
of friendly relations between the two countries, as his Imperial 
Majesty confidently believed he would. He said he hoped. his 
Majesty knew how zealous he was in his service, and how much 
care he took to foster the said amity; but, speaking frankly, 
he would tell me that these repeated’ arrests, and the continual 
trouble made for the English in Flanders, seemed very strange 
to him. Their subjects were greatly put out, and did not know 
what the reason could be, unless his Majesty were angry with them 
on the score of religion, I told him that their subjects called the 
arrests upon their own heads, because they were now given to 
treighting contraband, defrauding the harbour-dues, and attempt- 
ing to transport provisions and ammunition directly to France. 
This was a violation of the Convention, and caused the arrests. 

The Duke said he could believe that the English sometimes 
went beyond their rights and gave cause for arrests ; but when 
England was at war with France, they had allowed his Majesty’s 
subjects to go straight to France, in order to please his Majesty. 
I told him that the Council well knew they had done the opposite, 
even when our people were furnished with safe-conducts. More 
over, they had sometimes taken this as a pretext to seize our 
people’s goods, pretending to know that they were being sent to 
France. He said he had never heard of anything of the sort, 
and was unable to believe it. I assured him that it was true; 
and so, Madam, after a little more unimportant speech, I took 


* my leave and departed. 


Duplicate. * French. Latter half in cipher. 


Apvices sent by Jenan ScnEYFvE. 


During these last feasts held at Greenwich the King kept open 
Court and table, witich had not yet been done in his time. Many 
jousts, tourneys and other sports were also held for his Majesty’s 
pleasure and recreation. This seems to have been thought of 
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by the Duke of Northumberland and his party in order to win the 
hearts of the gentry, and dissipate the bad impression he had 
made on many of them. At the same time one of the King’s 
lesser gentlemen was created Lord of Misrule,* which had not 
been done for fifteen or sixteen years, and received permission to 
do and say whatever he pleased without ever being called to 
book for it. He was accompanied by about 100 persons of the 
same description ; and besides several witty and harmless pranks, 
he played other quite outrageous ones, for example, a religious 
procession of priests and bishops. They paraded through the 
Court, and carried, under an infamous tabernacle, a representation 
of the holy sacrament in its monstranze, which they wetted and 
perfumed in most strange fashion, with great ridicule of the 
ecclesiastical estate. Not a few Englishmen were highly 
seandalised by this behaviour; and the French and Venetian 
ambassadors, who were at Court at the time, showed clearly 
enough that the spectacle was repugnant to them. The Lord 
of Misrule and some of his followers have been rewarded with goodly 
pensions from the King, besides the ready money they received 
at the time. 

The Venetian ambassador has been publicly knighted in 
presence of the Court; and the King gave him the collar of his 
first order after the Garter. The collar, in gold and silver, is 
valued at 500 crowns. 

Tt is still said that Parliament is to meet on January 24th, and 
that they are going to reform their new religion, the decrees and 
constitutions of which are most strictly to be observed, under 
pain of death. It is also said that something is to be done about 
the currency, and that some means are to be proposed for remedying 
the extremely high prices of all commodities. Among other 
things, those who let out their houses, possessions, Manors or 
other property en ammodiation,t are to be obliged to accept the 
old price for them, or at any rate a much more moderate one than 
that now current. Thus they are holding out hopes of better 
things to the commons ; though some say that, instead of easing 
their burdens, Parliament is going to ask aid from them. 

‘As for the Duke of Somerset and the other prisoners, their case 
has remained at a standstill, though it seems that more material 
to be used against them is being sought for, and that the affair 
will be dealt with by Parliament ; so their necks are not yet out 
of danger. Some say, though it seems unlikely, that the Duke 
of Northumberland has worked so well through a third person 
that the Duke of Somerset has confessed the whole plot, com- 
promised the prisoners and other notable personages, and signed 
his confession with his own hand. 

They say that the French recently’ took two English ships 
coming from Spain, and threw the crew of one of them into 





* On March 18th, 1552, George Ferrers received 502. from Northumberland 
for his exertions as Lord of Misrule. (Note to Edward’s Journal for December 
24th, 1551.) 

; A system of land-tenure according to which rental was originally paid in 
kind, though later money-payment was substituted. 
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the sea. The English merchants are a little excited about 
this. 

The Scots, out of their regard for France and desire to please - 
the English, have delivered over to them a certain Scotsman who 
tried to establish the King of France as lord of Ireland. 

Friar Michelangelo, who used to preach here, has been banished 
from England for certain grave abuses. He would have been 
executed had they not let him go to avoid scandal, and to prevent 
it being known that England harbours and rewards such apostles. 

The English are not pleased that food-stuffs are not allowed to 
be exported from Flanders, for they need them badly here. 

The Councik sent two English engineers abroad a few days ago. 
One of*them is the man who built the forts at Boulogne. It is 
said they are to inspect the English fortifications, because these 
folk do not feel sure of the Emperor. 

Cipher. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the EMPEROR. 


> 

Sire : The King returned to this place from Greenwich yesterday ; 
and to-day, before noon, the Duke of Somerset was publicly 
executed by decapitation. The matter was kept so quiet that 
no one knew anything about it until yesterday evening ; and then 
a rumour was started that the execution was to take place in the 
Tower. 

London, 22 January, 1552, 

Holograph. French. 


JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN Dowaqer. 


Madam : Since writing my last letters of the 14th instant to 
your Majesty, I have heard that the merchants of English 
nationality éstablished at Antwerp and those here (i.e. in London) 
have agreed together not to freight any more goods in or for 
Flanders unless they are exempted from the tax of one-half per cent. 
This seems to confirm what the Council said to me at our last 
meeting. It appears that the London merchants, in order to 
prevent foreigners from making any profit in the meantime, are 
trying to arrange that foreign merchants shall not be allowed to 
freight any goods in England. For this reason a certain English 
ship laden with cloth was arrested here the other day, though it 
was released again immediately afterwards at the urgent request 
of certain foreign merchants, as a great favour; and the ship 
continued on its way towards Flanders. As a pretext for this 
arrest, they advanced a certain Act of Parliament which recites 
that no foreigner shall export out of this kingdom any cloth of 
more than four pounds sterling in value without previous leave. 
They paid no attention to the fact that this prohibition might well 
have been made long ago, because cloth of four pounds was then 
considered the best, vhereas now all sorts of cloth are worth more 7 
so that the application of this law would mean the total suppression 
of the export-trade.- Some assert that the English are about to 
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establish a staple for all and sundry kinds of merchandise at 
Calais, supposing that foreign merchants would be obliged to 
follow them there. Others say that they are preparing to move 
towards France; though neither version seems very likely. 
Nevertheless, it is true that they have recently brought a number 
of suits of armour from France, and are expecting a good quantity 
of corn from one day to the next ; and the English, on their side, 
are transporting plenty of Flemish merchandise to France. It 
is believed that if the other English ships in Flanders had not been 
stopped, some of them would have proceeded straight to France, 
and others would have made for London, Calais, or other English 
ports, whence they would have transported their goods to France 
at the earliest opportunity. During the last tew days they have 
been doing much the same, for they have unloaded merchandise 
in their ports, and then disposed of it as above by means of secret 
and fraudulent sales. It appears they are quite able to produce 
proof that their goods were sold and distributed in England, at 
any rate by the first sale. 

‘As the councillors had not yet sent to tell me whether they 
had made up their minds on the matters I had laid before them 
on your Majesty’s behalf at our last meeting, I sent to them five 
days ago, and they answered that they were not yet ready, but 
would finish as soon as possible. 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 


The Queen Dowacer to M. pe VaNnpzvILir.* 


We have received your letters of the 23rd and 25th instant, 
and thank you for the information contained in that of the 23rd. 
That of the 25th treats of the transport of merchandise to Calais ; 
and as you say you have detained three loaded carts, we thought 
well to send you the placard dealing with the matter, so that you 
may act in conformity with its contents dn this and other similar 
occasions. If you find anyone trying to take out prohibited goods 
without safe-conduct or passport, you will enforce the placard 
and confiscate the goods. : 

As for the permission granted, subject to a caution, to the English 
to take away the goods seized by your war-ship, our intention is 
not that it apply to goods prohibited by the placard, such as 
sugar, but only to lawful merchandise such as copper and iron 
wire. 

As for putting a stop to‘the export of horses from this country, 
you will do your best to catch those who disobey our ordinances 
and proceed against them with all the rigour of the law. In order 
that your soldiers and other officers who are deputed to capture 
the offenders may not be baulked by the diversity of jurisdictions, 
we are issuing letters patent by which we authorise you, with the 
advice of two councillors to be deputed by the members of the 
Council of Flanders, at your request, to proceed in a summary 
manner in such cases, as the ordinances shall be found to require. 





* Captain of Gravelines, 
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No further explanations are necessary, as a copy* of the letters 
patent is enclosed. 

Ghent, 27 January, 1552. 

Minute. French. 


The Emprror to the QuEEN Dowager. 


I have heard M. de Glajon’s account of his charge, and read the 
instructions and other papers he has brought with him. Being 
well able to imagine you are in need of him, and seeing your 
request, I would gladly have granted his repeated petitions and 
given him leave to return. His charge, however, is in connexion 
with the proposals contained in your letters which I received 
before ldaving Augsburg, in which you urged me to make a great 
effort against France. You gave your reasons in detail, and they 
may be resumed thus. I must avoid acting in a manner that 
falls in with the plans of my enemy, who will never cease from 
traversing everything I undertake in God’s service, or from 
molesting my subjects both in time of peace and of war, as past 
expesience shows. If the war lasts long it will exhaust me and 
my dominions, and such peace as T shall be able to make with 
the King of France will not be much better, because I cannot 
put any trust in him and will always be put to heavy expense for 
keeping up the fortifications of my frontiers, which are very exten- 
sive. There is further the state of my finances in Spain and the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and you have frequently been in- 
formed of their condition in Milan. All these countries are so 
burdened, so much has been taken out of them for past wars, for 
ordinary purposes of defence and other requirements, that it is to be 
feared they may fall into utter confusion as it is, letting alone 
what might happen were they to be more heavily taxed. As if any 
permanent result were to be achieved the effort would have to be 
made in the Low Countries, especially as you also suggest making 
an attack upon England at the same time, in order to secure some 
strong place there for the protection of navigation and commerce, 
I desired to ask you whether you could manage to raise in my 
Low Countries the sum that would be required for the conduct of 
such an undertaking. It would be necessary to be absolutely sure 
of the money, for were it to run short we might have to turn back 
after having spent enormous sums without fruit, and make peace 
not as we would, but as we might, leaving the enemy in the resent- 
ful state of mind usual in such circumstances. 

M. de Glajon’s most impertant charge is to give me your answer, 
which tells me that you have discussed the possibility of action 
with your chief advisers, and have come to the conclusion that a 
defensive poligy alone is to be thought of. ITé will be all youcan 
do to obtain from the Low Countries enough money to defend 

* The copy exists in the same bundle. The letters patent state that horses 
are frequently smuggled from Flanders to Calais, whence they are taken to 
England, and that the offerxders frequently manage to defeat action against 
them by appealing in vdrious local courts, the judges of which are suborned. 


To remedy this state of things, the Flemish Council is to depute two of its members 


at Vandeville’s request, who shall proceed in cases of this nature independently of 
local jurisdiction, = 
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the frontier, and even so only the frontier on the French side, as 
you ask me to see to protecting the German boundary, and you . 
insist on the many warnings you have received tha, the Elector of 
Saxony (i.e. Duke Maurice) intends to attack us in that quarter, 
knowing as he does that I am quite unable to spend money on 
reinforcing it. I am doing my best to put a good face on 
matters, preserve my reputation, and not let it be supposed that 
T am to be frightened into doing whatever may be required of me ; 
and you may believe me I have my hands full. So here I am 
waiting to see what will come of Duke Maurice’s visit, and getting 
on as best I may with paper (i.e. signing bills). I am waiting 
to hear the result of the negotiations for peace between the Pope 
and Cardinal de Tournon, and for Eraso’s return, to decide which 
will be the least evil course to take, for as things are at present 
T have a poor choice. As I well know what would be best, if I 
only had the means to do it, I hate to give you the definite reply 
T would have to send were Glajon to return, for I know he is awaited. 
in the Low Countries with great anxiety. All TI could answer is 
that I greatly praise the measures you and my lozds: have adopted 
for the defence of the country ;_ in good truth I entirely approve 
of them, and see no other possibility. But as for my being able 
to make war in Germany this year, even if { were obliged to do 
go, the matter seems to me 80 difficult as to be well-nigh impossible. 
I beg you to believe this is true, and that I am not refusing out of 
lack of desire, but out of dire necessity, for if pure rascality moved 
the Germans to attack me, I am in such plight that I know not 
what I could do except use up my very last resources (lit., throw 
the handle after the axe), and God grant I may find some to 
use, even were it to be the end of all! Were I to be placed in this 
position (i.e. of a war in Germany), as I could not possibly hold 
out long, the only thing would be to strike a rapid and desperate 
blow. Were M. de Glajon to go home with this answer, which 
is all I can give him for the present, I greatly fear it might dis- 
hearten our people there, and encourage our neighbours to 
redouble their efforts if they were to get wind of it. I am writing 
you all this to let you know how affairs stand, and also that you 
may inform me whether you approve of my sending Glajon off with 
such a message, or whether it would not be better to keep him 
until I begin to see some light in the present darkness. I am 
unable to make up my mind as to what my son had better do, for 
T desire as much as you that you may have him as an assistant 
in the Low Countries, but’were he to come without hope of doing 
some good, he would lose reputation rather than gain a name 
by it. So, as you know how much is at stake, I pray you to 
Iét me hear as soon as possible your opinion as to M. de Glajon’s 
return, for well I know that as soon as he is back every one there 
will be beside himself to know what tidings he brings. 

Innsbruck, 28 January, 1552. 

P.S.—I would have liked to have written all this with my own 
hand, but I am weak from what I have suffered and still have some 
fresh pain daily. Also I do not like to tell you news like the 
above, and so have used a secrétary. I beg you to believe that 
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all I have said ig true, for this Parma war—the Devil take it !— 
has ruined me. All the silver from the Indies, and all the money 
obtained for it, has been spent, and I do not know where to look 
for more. I am sure you will be sorry to see things in such 
a condition, as I am myself ; but we must do as we may. 

French. Signed ; the postscript in the Emperor’s hand. 


The QuEEN DowaczEr to Privce Pair. 


Tam writing this letter to inform you that I have been working 
all this winter, keeping up a large number of war-ships and arrang- 
ing for the outfitting of others, in order to have a strong force to 
protect the Flemish (merchant) fleet. Great difficulties have 
cropped up in the execution of this project, as well because of 
the very heavy expenses incurred in keeping up the ships, as 
because no decision has been arrived at as to how far they are 
to go; so that the matter has remained pending up to the present. 
Iam hurrying on the work as fast as possible so that the ships may 
all be ready by March, before the (merchant) fleet is fitted out, 
and protect the same fleet on its way to Spain. I shall allow no 
merchantmen to sail until orders are issued, and I hope that 
you will also take due care. Indeed it is most necessary that 
you see to it that the first fleet coming hither from Spain be so 
well guarded that it may safely arrive in this country, for I have 
received letters from all quarters to the effect. that the French 
are very strong at sea. It is known that the King of France is 
fitting out a royal fleet of 40 or 50 ships, ten of which are galleys ; 
and besides this he has sent word to Brittany, Normandy: and 
other maritime provinces, commanding his sea-faring subjects 
and private individuals who own ships to arm, and not to use their 
vessels for trading, but fit them out for war. The result is that 
there will be some 150 sail in all, which will do their best to hold 
the sea, and consequently prevent intercourse between Spain 
and these parts. We must endeavour to stop this because of the 
terrible damage it would inflict on his Imperial Majesty’s dominions, 

On land the enemy has tried to gain several of our frontier 
towns with the aid of corruption and treachery ; but, thank God ! 
he has failed, and has been discomfited with loss by the very 
men he wished to win over, so that not a single place in this 
country has fallen a prey to him. As the French are making great 
preparations to attack us as soon as spring begins, I have taken 
such good care that I shall have, by February 8th, some 7,000 
horse ready here under arms, subjects of these countries all of 
them, and a large number of infantry to guard the frontiers. At 
the same time I have bespoken a good quantity of troops in 
Germany, so that they may be ready if I need them. I believe 
his Imperial Majesty will inform you of all that is happening in 
Germany, so I will not do so, but only tell you that I am busy 
inducing these folk ,to help with the war expenses. I find his 
Majesty’s subjects well disposed to do so, for Flanders, Artois 
and Hainault have conceded the contribution I asked for; and 
Thope the rest will dé the same, though many of them have suffered 
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heavily from the recent inundations, which have been worse than 
any on record. 
Decipherment. Spanish. 


The QuzzEN Dowager to the MastErR oF THE CUSTOMS IN 
ZEELAND. 


The Queen Dowager orders the release of the vessels and goods 
belonging to Thomas Lodge and John Stockmeed, English 
merchants, which had been arrested. 

Ghent, 28 January, 1552. 

French. Signed. 


GUILLAUME DE Porrrers to the QuEEN DowaGER. 


Madam : Duke Maurice’s deputies and those from Wiirttemberg 
have arrived here, and begged the Fathers and his Majesty’s 
ambassadors that the decrees that were to have been pronounced at 
the last session held on the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
January 25th, touching the sacrifice of the mass and the sacrament 
of orders, might be deferred until March 19th, when the next 
session is to take place. His Majesty’s will was ascertained, and 
the request granted. The points touching the sacrament of 
marriage that are to be treated in the meantime will be dealt 
with at the same time. Besides the said prorogation, the 
Protestants had granted to them the safe-conduct they desired 
and demanded, as your Majesty may have seen in my last letters, 
resembling that granted to the Bohemians at the time of the 
Council of Basel. The said deputies, after obtaining their safe- 
conduct, complained that it was not exactly in the same words 
as that given to the Bohemians, and declared that they did not 
know whether this might not cause some delay in the arrival of 
their letters and powers. 

The men of Wirttemberg have handéd over to the Fathers a 
paper book, together with a certain writing containing what they 
term their grievances. The book, as far as I am able to find out, 
contains their doctrine and confession, which is like enough to the 
one formerly subscribed to at Augsburg. I therefore considered 
it superfluous to trouble your Majesty with it, especially as the 
grievances are the same as those exposed by the Saxons, a duplicate 
of which I recently sent your Majesty. 

Trent, 29 January, 1552. 

French. Holograph. ~- 


The Queen Dowacer to the CaPraIN OF L’EcLusE. 


Thomas Gresham, the King of England’s agent at Antwerp, 
has informed us that you, invoking the prohibitions recently 
issued against the exportation of herring from these dominions, 
have placed an arrest on 36 lasts of herring which he had obtained 
a passport to send to France. For certain good reasons we have 
consented to allow him to take to France his herring, now arrested 
by you, on payment of the ordinary export-duty and nothing else, 
for this one occasion. We therefore are writing to inform you 
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of this and order you, in the Emperor's name, to let the herring 
pass without let or hindrance. 

Brussels, 4 February, 1552. 

French. Minute. 


JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaceER. 


Madam: The Princess of England has asked me to write to 
your Majesty begging you to grant the Earl of Arundel a passport 
for three horses which he purchased in Italy. The horses are now 
at Antwerp, and the Earl wishes to have them sent to England. 
I felt unable to deny this request, and am to send you the lady’s 
very hnmble ‘recommendations. 

London, 5 February, 1552. 

French. Holograph. 


JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowacrEr. 


Madam : On the 9th instant I heard that Mr. (Sir Philip) Hoby 
was being sent to your Majesty in all haste*; and the same day 
he came to me and informed me that he had been deputed by the 
King, his master, to visit your Majesty on certain business, which 
he wished to tell me in advance. I replied, Madam, that as his 
Majesty had been pleased to announce his journey to me, I would 
place myself at his disposal if I could serve him in any way; and 
I thought I might the more readily do so if I knew something of 
his charge. He rejoined that he would report my good will to 
the King ; and though I tried my best to find out what his charge 
might be, I was unable to discover more than that it was an 
important matter, of interest to both princes and their countries. 
He told me he was going to leave within two or three days. I have 
done all I could to ascertain what his errand is, but the only likely 
version I have heard is that the King may desire to justify himself 
in not allowing the Emperor’s subjects, or anyone else, to freight 
any ship for Flanders; for the Customs officials have recently 
made a declaration to this effect, giving no reason except that 
they have received the King’s orders. It is thought that it has 
been done because of the agreement into which the English have 
recently entered not to ship goods in or for Flanders, as I have 
already informed your Majesty. Some say that they intend to 
improve the opportunity and cause the present Parliament to 
enact measures for the exclusion from this realm of all foreigners 
especially the Emperor’s subjects ; and they think they will have. 





* The entry in Edward’s Journal, for February 6th runa: “It was Spponted 
that Sir Philip Hoby should go to the Regent (i.e. the Queen Dewseer of Hungary) 
upon pretence of ordering quarrels of merchents, bringing with him 63,0002. in 
French crowns to be paid in Flanders at Antwerp to the Schetz and their family, 
of debts I owed them, to the intent he might despatch both under one.” 

For February 10th : “ Sir Philip Hoby departed with somewhat more crowns 
than came to 53,500 and odd pounds, and had authority to borrow in my name, 
of Lazarus Tucher, 10,000 pounds Flemish (i.e. in Flemish money) at 7 in the 
hundred for six months to“*make up the pay, and to employ that that was in 
bullion to bring over With him... .” 

This payment of 63,5001. was the first of four payments in discharge of a debt, 
amounting in all to some 166,7751., that had been contracted with the Antwerp 
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more. plausible excuse for so doing if they make protests in 
Flanders. Perhaps Hoby may also mention certain English ships 
laden with merchandise, which are said to have been lately seized 
by the Emperor’s war-ships. He will assure your Majesty that the 
King intends to keep his treaties and observe friendly and 
neighbourly relations; although various things are being said, 
and some assert that the English do not feel sure about his Majesty’s 
designs. 
Duplicate. French. Cipher. 


ADVICES sent by JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 


The Duke of Somerset is deeply mourned by the people, who 
are far from satisfied with his execution, wheh he had only been 
convicted of felony. The Council, fearing some commotion 
because of this temper of the people, caused the constables of 
London, on the day of the execution, to issue orders that no one 
should stir out of doors before noon, under severe penalties, 
No reasons were given, and every one was astonished, especially 
those who did not know that the Duke was going to be executed. 
The matter was decided so suddenly that the execution was only 
planned at Greenwich on January 20th; the next day the King 
returned to London; and on the 22nd the Duke lost his head. 
It seems it was done in this manner to get it over before the 
meeting of Parliament ; and it is firmly believed that the King 
signed the order, and even that he wrote the Duke a note on the 
19th declaring to him that he had shown him grace and converted 
the rope into an axe. On the day of the execution Somerset 
was taken with a great following of officers and guards towards the 
scaffold near the Tower. There he spoke to the people, and 
reminded them that each country and realm had its laws and 
statutes, which all loyal subjects were bound to obey. As he 
had been condemned to suffer the last penalty according to the 
laws and ordinances of England, he would patiently endure 
death, which he said he had long deserved for many offences 
committed against his Creator. He said nothing more about the 


_ misdeeds attributed to him, but desired to declare with his dying 


breath that he had never plotted against his Prince or the Crown, 
to whom he had been as faithful a servant and minister as any 
in the realm could be, for he had always sought his sovereign’s 
good and remembered the commons. He requested the people 
to pray for a long life and increase of his kingdom for the King, 
and that the Council might govern in unison and concord. After 
this two gentlemen came riding up in haste, and a commotion 
arose among the people, who believed it to be a reprieve for the 
Duke. Suddenly loud cries were heard, of “ A pardon, a pardon ! 
God save the Duke!” and some of the assistants, horse and foot, 
began to fly, even some of the guards, certain of whom were 
wounded. When the Duke saw this, he begged them to cease, 
and not trouble him at that‘hour, for he had come out knowing 
he must die. So, soon afterwards, he prepared to lay his head 
upon the block, when his spiritual comforter, the King’s chaplain, 
spoke a few words to him in secret. The Duke then got up 
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and turned again towards the people, saying that he had forgotten 
to mention one point. As they well knew, he had been the first 
and principal agent in the introduction of the new religion into 
England, for formerly religion had ceased to be observed or 
followed according to the spirit that had inspired its institution. 
He assured them that the new faith was very holy, and in con- 
formity with that of the primitive Church, wherefore he wished 
to pray them, before dying, to persevere and be constant in it 
to the end. This said, he at once laid his head on the block, 
and when the deed was done, the corpse was thrown into a cart 
and taken to the Tower, where it was buried irreverently and 
without anyone being present. . 

Whefi the execution was over, and the people heard of it, a 
great crowd assembled all day long at the place, talking about 
the Duke and bewailing his death. Those who could come near 
washed their hands in his blood, and others dipped their 
handkerchiefs in it. 

It is believed that the Duchess, Somerset’s spouse, will soon 
g° the same way; and that several other prisoners are in great 

anger. Three of them: Sir Thomas Arundell, Sir Ralph Fane 
and another have been sentenced to be hanged. Some believe 
that my Lord Grey may well escape, and they now fear most of 
all for the Earl of Arundel, whom his enemies appear to wish to 
accuse of having had some knowledge, at any rate, of Somerset’s 
plot. Thé same is said of Lord Paget, and there is covert talk 
about the possible arrest and imprisonment in the Tower of the 
old Chancellor* and High Treasurer}, to whom it is whispered that 
Somerset did no good service. 

The same is being said about the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
towards whom the Duke of Northumberland is ill-disposed because 
he did all he could to obtain a pardon for the Duke of Somerset, 
whom the Archbishop favoured because of his zeal for the new 
religion. Still, some say that Northumberland. himself implored 
the King to grant the pardon, and the King refused, saying that 
he intended to have the laws and statutes of his kingdom observed 
by every one, without exception. If this is true, it was certainly 
arranged by Northumberland in order to show that he had not 
brought about this execution, and at the same time to strike 
terror into the people, and all those who might break the law. 

It is said that, at first, the King was not disposed to consent 
to Somerset’s execution, but agreed after the French ambassador 
had used certain persuasive arguments, showing him that an 
example was required in so serious a matter, that many 
disturbances had cropped up in the kingdom during Somerset's 
administration and protectorate, and, above all, that he wis so 
popular that the commons had become less devoted to the Crown. 

We still hear that this Parliament, which began on January 26th, 
is to deal with the matters mentioned in our previous letters, and 
particularly with certaifi points of the new religion. As far as we 
know, they have not put forward any other proposals, except 

* Richard, Lord Rich. : Tae. 
{ ‘William, Marquis of Winchester. 
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those intended to remedy the present high prices. Several 
plans have been suggested, but it is to be feared they may find 
it very difficult, and there is small hope of success. We also hear 
that, during this Parliament, the Duke of Somerset’s children are 
to be declared bastards, because it seems that Somerset’s widow 
had been promised. to a certain gentleman before the Duke 
married her. This may be used as a pretext to prevent the 
children from succeeding to the Duke’s property, which appears 
not to have been confiscated, and to remove them from the 
blood royal. 

The Duke of Norfolk, now a prisoner in the Tower, is said to 
be near receiving his liberty in order to make it look as if Somerset 
had been the cause of his imprisonment. At any rate, Norfolk 
is no longer in any danger. 

A few days ago the French ambassador went to court and 
presented the King, in his master’s name, with six Spanish jennets, 
six hunting-knives, and two little mules.* The jennets were 
peer harnessed in the French fashion, and mounted by six 
gentlemen pages just returned from France. Thgy say here that 
the jennets are among those that were seized in France the other 
day on their way from Spain. 

It is said that the King of England is again going to raise as 
many as 2,000 horse, and send them over to France with a certain 
number of foot. Others maintain that the King is making 
preparations to go over to Calais soon in person, and meet the 
King of France and his daughter there. Neither version is very 
likely. It is true that they (i.e. the Council) have issued orders 
that their bands of horse, and certain gentlemen, are to be read: 
to serve at an hour’s notice; and they are getting together all 
the money they can lay their hands on, commanding all men 
who owe the King anything, even though payment be not yet due, 
to pay at once, under the penalty of having their goods seized and 
sold by the King’s officers. This looks a if they had something 
important on hand; and it is to be feared that any assistance 
they render the King of France will be rather in money than other- 
wise. The English are also fitting out in great haste ten or twelve 
war-ships, which it appears are going to be used to guard their 
harbours, because of the continual complaints and squabbles 
that never cease on both sides. 

French. Cipher. 


DEsTOURMELt to the QUEEN Dowaczr. 


Madam: The person whom your Majesty has seen has to-day 
been joined by the man he had with the English at Antwerp. 
This man says he saw the English patd there, and he gave me 
a writing which I am sending to your Majesty and am inclined 
to take to be accurate, though as the French always say one thing 





* Edward’e Journal for January 27th, 1552, runs: “ Paris arrived with horses 
and shewed how the French King had gent me six cortalles, tou Turkes, a bar- 
bary, tou genettes, a sturring horse, and tow little moyles, and shewd them to 
me.’ 


} Destourmel appears to be M. de Vahdeville, Captain of Gravelines. 
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and do another, your Majesty shall judge. He says that the 
pay (of the English) is as follows: the captain has 60 crowns a 
month ; the lieutenant 30; the cornet 25; and each soldier 7. 
. The soldiers are not satisfied, and demand 10. 

Madam: You are doubtless aware that Mr. Philip Hoby is 
on his way to your Majesty, sent by the King of England, and 
that his people arrived yesterday at Calais. As I know your 
ambassador will have told you of Hoby’s mission, together with 
other news from England, I. will say no more about it; though 
I will mention that a persistent rumour from Calais states that the 
Pope and the French are friends once more, and that Parma is 
returning to gbedience to the Church. Your Majesty told me I 
might tell the person who gave me the above-mentioned report 
that, if he would serve you, you would give him 10 crowns a 
month for a couple of months. As the time is now up, your Majesty 
will be pleased to have him paid, and also to let me know whether 
he is to go on receiving the same wage. It scems to me that 
the service he rendered the Emperor by discovering the plan 
against Arras must have put his life in great danger, and that he 
will be obliged to go hence and join some company in the Emperor’s 
employ. He could do so with two well-appointed horses, and 
would like to have 15 crowns (per month) as wages. He is a good 
soldier ; so may your Majesty signify your noble pleasure. In 
another letter I spoke of a different person who applied to me ; 
I am daily expecting a report from him, and will communicate 
all I may hear to your Majesty without delay. 

Gravelines, 19 February, 1552. 

Signed. French. 


Feb. 24. The Emprror to the QuEEN Dowacsr. 


Et (In order that the Flemings may not despair of ever learning his 


decision, the Emperor is sending back M. de Glajon. Various 
considerations on the unsatisfactory state of affairs in Germany, 
Duke Maurice’s announced visit to Innsbruck, ete.) 

As for the Electors now at the Council of Trent, you consider 
they would be better at home. You remark that during their 
absence they might lose some part of their states, and might put 
the blame down to me whom they have trusted to protect their 
dominions while they are away. Besides, you have little hope 
of any fruit from the Council, and believe the fear of it, and the 
possibility that it will lead to trouble between me and the Pope, 
is keeping the Protestants hostile and excited. I must confess 
that I myself have small hope of any good coming of the Council, 
for I clearly see that not only are the Protestants adopting their 
usual policy of obstruction, but the Pope and his ministers nay 
the Catholic ‘churchmen themselves, are afraid of reform and,, 
instead of displaying zeal, are working surreptitiously against it. 
However, it would be better for the Council to go on if it could ; 
and if not and it must, be broken up or dissolved God’s service 
and my reputation will suffer less if this happens by their doing, 
rather than by mine. Thus at some future time, when affairs are 
in a more favourable condition, I may be able to continue it 
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without anyone saying that I do not really wish to bring it to a 
conclusion, and that my solicitude for it is feigned, merely put on 
for ulterior purposes and to enable me to gain time, and uninspired 
by desire for the general welfare of Christendom. Py 
Ihave nonetheless decided to prevent the Electors from blaming 


‘me for having lured them with false hopes, if they suffer any loss, 


by causing them to be informed of what is being reported about 
German affairs, and pressing them for a definite statement of their 
intentions. If they decide to go, I shall not have suggested 
it to them, and it will not be my fault if the Pope takes it 
as an opportunity for suspending, translating or dissolving the 
Council... . 

(Discussion of the aptitudes of various generals for the supreme 
command in Flanders.) 

The letters you have received from the Prince, my son, touch 
on two main points. First, he wants some Germans sent to him ; 
and, secondly, he wants the negotiation for his election (i.e. to the 
Empire) kept alive. I am sure if he were here he would be able to 
answer himself, for the spectacle of our want of money would make 
clear the impossibility of satisfying his demandst You will find 
it easy to reply to him, giving these reasons, so that he may do 
his best to get together a good sum of money, for you well under- 
stand that unless he does so he will have all he can do to hold 
his own, which is quite a different matter from being able to take 
the offensive. The present state of Germany is eloquent enough 
in answer to thesecond point, namely, the campaign for his election, 
and shows how far we are at present from being able even to think 
of it. Indeed I fear the fact that we once put it forward has 
proved a weapon in the hands of the ill-disposed, and aided them 
to further their schemes. 

The Bishop of Arras has related to me the substance of letters 
he has received from you, in which you say it would seem to you 
wise to send my son to Italy. I do not see how he could go 
thither with credit, now that Parma and La Mirandola are in the 
plight you know of, and Piedmont so strongly fortified that to 
attack it would be like butting one’s head against a wall to no 
purpose. It would be a disgrace to him to witness the manner of 
life to which lack of money has reduced our ministers there. Not 
only would his presence do no good ; it would make matters worse 
and diminish his reputation as well, for every one would ask him 
for money, and he would have none to give. Besides this, without 
his presence the Cortes of the three kingdoms of Aragon* would 
not be able to assemble at Monzén, as you know, which would 
mean that the grant of money for the sum you are taking up at 
exchange would not go through, and more loss of credit. Those 
Cortes are of such a disposition that it ‘will be impossible to get 
them to do their work in less than four months, though all were 
to be lost for it. And as they cannot start before nearly the end 
of April, you see how much yse my son’s coming would be to 
remedy our present needs. For the rest, fear not that I shall seek 
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to set things right by going to Italy myself, for 1 know I would 
find myself there in the same difficulties that would confront 
my son, and there is no reason, in the present situation of affairs, 
why I should go, unless the King of France proceeds thither in 
person... .. : 

(The letter ends with remarks on the state of trade in Spain, and 
the private affairs of Eleanor, Queen Dowager of France.) 

Innsbruck, 24 February, 1552. 

Signed. French. 


The Empgror to Don Digco Hurrapo pr Menpoza. 


All your letters, including those of the 14th instant, which were 
broughteby the messenger sent by his Holiness to Camayano, 
have arrived, as also the duplicate that came through the Welsers. 
As you shall see, we are dealing with the points raised in your 
letters in another, and in this we shall principally tell you what 
has happened here with Camayano. As soon as he received the 
despatch, he requested audience of us, and we gave it to him the 
next day, when he had already spoken with the Bishop of Arras, 

iving him a detailed account of all he intended to say to us. 
amayano reported to us the substance of his Holiness’ conference 
with Cardinal de Tournon about peace, which came to much the 
same as what was stated in the copies Montesa sent you, though 
not so definitely, as he made no mention of certain points and 
conditions touched upon in them. But though there are certain 
differences of detail, the upshot of the conference is that his 
Holiness has very little hope of achieving any result from this 
undertaking. Cardinal de Tournon boasted copiously, as the 
French are in the habit of doing, enlarging upon the greatness 
and might of his King, and the heavy losses his Holiness was 
sustaining because the ecclesiastical appointments for the kingdom 
of France were not made in Rome. He proceeded to show how the 
said kingdorn might perhaps repudiate the obedience due to 
the apostolic see, saying that we (i.e. the Emperor) would not be 
able to do much for the Pope, as we had great difficulties in so 
many quarters. Eventually we should have to break with his 
Holiness on account of the Council, for certain differences and 
misunderstandings had already arisen between his legate and our 
ministers and Spanish prelates. In addition to this, the 
Protestants had shown little liking for the idea; the Turk was 
coming down this year in great force both by land and by sea, 
and would do most damage in the Papal states and our own. 
Germany was in arms; and if our power and resources were 
not sufficient to pay the few troops we had before Parma, which 
had caused so much trouble, we should hardly be able to keep 
up the much larger forces that would be necessary in order to 
carry on the war. Don Fernando Gonzaga had been forced by 
a little commotion that had arisen in Piedmont to abandon the 
Parma enterprise, although he had been appointed his Holiness’ 
captain-general. Parfna was abundantly supplied for over a 
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and was prepared to spend 600,000 crowns a month. Therefore, 
Tournon tried to persuade his Holiness, as neither the King nor 
we could long stand such a drain, he would act prudently in 
immediately stepping out of the game, in order to be able to act 
as middleman for peace to greater effect. In that case Duke 
Octavio (Farnese) would stay in Parma under the King’s protec- 
tion, as he now was, and in obedience to his Holiness and the 
apostolic see; and the King would act towards his Holiness as 
he was now acting towards Octavio, secing to the upkeep of the 
place, its guard and defence. His Holiness rejected the 
Cardinal’s proposal, affirming again and again that his good fame 
would not allow him to treat if his vassal, for such the Duke was, 
came out of it with his object achieved. ‘No more could he 
abandon our friendship, as we had gone to war on his account ; 
and he would say no more than that Parma must in any case return 
to the Church. The Cardinal replied that he would like to await 
the return of a captain whom he had sent to Duke Octavio, and 
the reply to a letter he intended to write to the King, his master, 
about his Holiness’ decision. He added that he had little or no 
hope of achieving anything; and went so far as to hint that he 
could no longer act as an intermediary, so that it would be well 
to look for some one better suited to the task. When Camayano 
had reported all this to us, he came to the main point of his charge 
from his Holiness, on account of which this messenger was 
despatched. It was that his Holiness had small hope of peace 
because of what he had been given to understand by Tournon, and 
wished to know our opinion, and what we thought we ought to, 
or could do in order to carry on the war, reminding us at the same 
time of his great necessity, and the sore trouble he found himself 
in because of his inability to defend the frontiers of the states 
of the Church, either against the King of France or the Turk. 
So, as his Holiness was ingenuously opening his heart to us, he 
trusted that we would be willing to give him some consolation, 
and let him know our final and definite decision, taking into 
consideration the small hope, and indeed impossibility, of peace, 
the danger of the Turkish fleet, the strength of the French, the 
uproar in Germany, and other difficulties. 

Leaving this matter of peace, Camayano complained to us on 
his Holiness’ behalf of Don Francisco de Toledo and Attorney- 
General* Vargas, saying that both of them had acted with scant 
respect towards his Holiness’ authority, trying to bribe the prelates 
not to consent to the clauses put forward by Legate Crescenzio 
on the sacrament of ordination. He made a great pother about 
the offence this, and the position adopted by the Protestants 
had given to his Holiness, who, in spite of his sufferings from the 
gout, had decided to call together the deputies of the congregation 
two days after this messenger had left, and lay these difficulties 
before them. He would then send us a prelate on purpose, or 
write what was necessary to Camayano, who assured us that his 
Holiness desired a reformation, “and a radical one, but not in any 
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manner that might infringe or diminish his Holiness’ authority. 
He then read us an article of the instruction given to Peghino at 
the beginning of this pontificate, the substance of which was that 
the Pope, trusting in the good friendship and understanding 
he had with us, had decided that the Council should continue at 
Trent ; but that if any attempt were to be made against his 
authority, he would avail himself of the remedies which he knew 
a pontiff might lawfully apply, meaning by this the translation, 
suspension or dissolution of the Council. 

As Camayano’s discourse included three points: his Holiness’ 
conference with Tournon, the declaration of our intentions and 
his Holiness’ resentment of what had happened at the Council, 
and the*second point was of the greatest importance, we replied 
that _we would consider it. As for the first, we desired to thank 
his Holiness for the detailed and frank account he had been pleased 
to give us of what had passed between him and Tournon. This 
was exactly what we would have expected from his friendship, 
and what we deserved at his hands. We did not consider the 
momg¢nt an opportune one to enter into the third point, concernin; 
the Council ; however, we wished to praise highly the good will 
his Holiness said he bore to the reformation, which had become 
So necessary at the present time. We assured him that nothing 
would ever be done by us or our ministers to diminish his authority ; 
rather would we seek to increase it, as for that cause we had not 
only spent great sums of money in the past wars in Germany 
but, what was more, had endangered our own person. All we 
desired in the way of reformation was dictated by the necessity 
in which the Church stood of it, in order that those scandais 
might cease which were taken as a pretext by the erring to 
persevere in their falsehood. When they were brought back into 
the fold of the Church, his Holiness’ authority should be owned 
by a greater number of the faithful, and should consequently 
increase. A8 for the clauses on doctrine, about which his Holiness 
had displayed some feeling, we knew no more about it than that 
these clauses had been inserted by the Legate in the wrong place, 
where they could only serve to provoke discussions as to his | 
Holiness’ and the Council’s superior authority, which it would be 
well to avoid, as there was no call for discussion of such matters. 
As the clauses were of importance in the place where they had been 
put, the best way would be to avoid future dispute. We hinted 
that Legate Crescenzio was somewhat to blame in this for having 
tried to prejudice his Holiness : for he had written to the Bishop 
of Fano here a few days ago that our ministers were preventing 
the accomplishment of his projects, whereas the truth was the 
opposite. We,knew not what harm Attorney-General Vatgas 
could have done his Holiness’ cause, for he had only come to serve 
him and consult us as to the reply that had better be given to the 
Protestants, in order that, while all due respect was paid to 
his Holiness’ and the Council’s authority and dignity, such an 
answer might be rendered them as should remove all excuses for 
calumnies. If he wished to make a grievance out of the fact that 
Vargas and Don Francisco had consulted several prelates to learn 
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their opinion on the above-mentioned clauses touching doctrine, 
which had seemed very strange to many of them because the 
clauses had been inserted in the wrong place and without having 
been discussed in congregation, it was evident that such a grievance 
was quite unreasonable, as it would also be to assert that they 
had wished to take upon themselves the authority to judge the 
said clauses, for it was clear that the judgement of matters of 
such importance belonged to the prelates in a free Council like the 
present one.* In all this we did our best to avoid giving the 
impression that Vargas had come hither about the said clauses 
touching doctrine, Jetting it be understood that he had come 
about the Protestants, in order not to distress his Holiness in any 
way and to justify ourselves with all the suavity and deference: 
we have always used. You will do the same; for thus we may 
hope to achieve something, and in the meantime we shall see what 
happens at Trent, and what more his Holiness has to say through 
the prelate he intended to send to us. 

The next day, which was the 23rd, Camayano pressed for a 
reply to the second point, or declaration of our, intentions ; and 
we instructed the Bishop of Arras to give it to him on our behalf. 
Arras approached the subject in a conversation he had with 
Camayano, referred to the proposal he had made to us the day 
before, and told him that his Holiness might perhaps remember 
the advice we had given him, before the rupture had taken place, 
through, the present Cardinal of Imola. We had Counsellod, him 
to keep out of a war as long as he possibly could do so, and had 
insisted that arms ought not to be taken up unless it became 
clear that otherwise the enemy would proceed with what it was 
to be feared they had in view, which was to stir up trouble in 
Italy from Parma ; for it was obvious that the King of France 
could have no other motive for taking over the protection of a 
state so distant from his kingdom. Hence his Holiness might 
gather how devoted we were to the cause of peace. We had 
always been so, and had proved by all our actions that our chief 
care was for the quiet and welfare of Christendom. Since God 
appointed us to govern we had never had any other object, and 
we would always persevere in the same policy, as long as there 
should be any possibility of doing so. As for Cardinal de 
Tournon’s proposal, Frenchmen’s bragging was nothing new to us, 
and as we knew them well, we had never approved, as his Holiness 
might remember, of Veraldo’s mission when his Holiness had 
informed us that he was being sent to solicit peace from them ; 
for we knew that it would only serve to make them more insolent, 
as we had now seen. The proposal was such that no better 
answer could possibly be made than that which his Holiness had 
given Tournon. We did not desire to give his Holiness any other 
advice than what we adopted for ourselves, and our opinion 
was that he ought not to accept peace under shameful conditions, 
nor with so great prejudice to his good name. All the more did 


‘this appear to be true when we considered what Veraldo had 
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written about the Frenchmen’s reasons for desiring peace. The 
King of France wished to keep Parma under hig protection in 
order to drain our resources. If his Holiness were to agree to 
a peace now, besides the unrest it would bring about in Italy, 
it would give encouragement to any feudatory or subject of the 
Church to imitate Duke Ottavio, appeal to some foreign potentate, 
repudiate his allegiance, and throw the Papal states into a turmoil. 
The present proposal showed clearly enough with what small 
deference the King of France treated his Holiness, so unless some 
further proposal were made, more in accordance with his Holiness’ 
dignity and reputation, we saw no ground for proceeding. It 
seemed to us that his Holiness had better wait and hear what 
more the French were going to say about the matter on which 
Tournon had written home, or else break off negotiations altogether, 
for we knew already that their object was to gain time with words, 


and adopt all measures he could devise in order to avoid this 
humiliation. We, for our part, were determined to be ever 
watchful, and do all in our power to harm our common foes, and 
forestall them in what they desired to accomplish ; but as time 
and chance must play a part in these matters, we must modify 
our policy accordingly. In conclusion, Arras said that we would 
inform you of the above in order that you might report it and all 
further developments, on which you should be carefully posted, 
to his Holiness. 

When Camayano heard this, he repeated what he had said at the 
earlier audience, because he thought he had not been perfectly 
understood. He insisted on his Holiness’ poverty, and stated 
in detail that when some 60,000 crowns, which he had in two 
amounts, were finished, he would not have a penny left. He 


on the small success ours had met with in Italy. He went on 
to say that he would much like to have a clearer notion of our 
intentions, in order entirely to satisfy his Holiness, who was 
puzzled and distressed, and greatly desired to know our mind, 
so that he might see what he could and should do. Arras 
answered that these things depended upon opportunity, and time, 
and the enemy’s plans and _ intentions. Therefore it was 
impossible to be more definite for the present, but his Holiness 
must do his utmost on his side until we should see what more the 
Frenchmen said. For our part, we would be watchful, and let 
slip no opportunity. In this connexion Arras did not omit, to 
mention the expenses we had incurred since the beginning of this 
enterprise, and were stili incurring, for thus we had been able to 
prevent any invasion of his Holiness’ states. We had heard nothing 


more men, but on the contrary we believed them to be recalling 
some of their troops to Piedmont ; and Arras added more remarks 
of the same nature, calculated to encourage his Holiness. Thus 
the conversation endéd, and Camayano concluded by saying that 
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the reply had been in general terms, and as his Holiness’ object 
was such as had already been stated, he knew not whether he 
would be entirely satisfied. At any rate, he would write a faithful 
account of it; and he assured us with very big words that his 
Holiness, now as always, desired to keep our friendship. All this, 
as we have already said, passed as a conversation, and nothing 
was given to Camayano in writing; but we desire to give you 
a detailed report of it, so that you may answer his Holiness as 
occasion may require.* This talk with Camayano shows clearly 
that what his Holiness wants is to display to us his necessity and 
weakness, and to the other side his mettle and strong purpose 
not to agree to any humiliating peage, or anything that might 
lessen his reputation, thus to enable himself to make peace when- 
ever it may suit him, and to say he was forced to do so against 
his will because of his lack of resources. It might also suit him 
that we should take over the entire guard and defence of the 
lands of the Church, or help him with a large sum of money. 
Nothing was said openly in this sense, perhaps with the hope that 
we might make some offer first. We desire te warn you about 
this, for the present state of our finances forbids both solutions ; 
and if the si biect is broached to you, you will do well to answer 
evasively, making a point of mentioning—as we did here with 
Camayano, by way of reply to a tacit question—the great 
expenses we have been, and still are, obliged to meet in Italy 
on account of the Spanish and German troops, besides the Italian 
foot and horse, which are also numerous. You may dispose 
of the Pope’s demands for a declaration of our intentions—for 
what he really wants to know is what we would do were the 
present outlook as bad as if the French were already in the Papal 
states—by using the reply we gave Camayano here, namely, that 
our forces are greatly superior to the enemy’s in Italy, which fact 
has prevented them from assailing the lands of the Church ; that 
his Holiness could desire no better protection ; and that instead 
of receiving news that the French are being reinforced, we know 
positively that they are recalling troops to Piedmont, either out 
of lack of provisions, as some say here, or because they are not 
needed, as Parma is so well provisioned, or for some other reason. 
We have not been without suspicion here, and are inclined to 
believe, that his Holiness is so anxious to ascertain our intentions, 
while negotiations for peace are in progress with the French and 
his legate still remains in France, in order to treat in the light of 
our reply. If we make him a good offer, he will stand out firmly 
for good terms, and if we dash his hopes by alleging our own 
weakness, he will make such a peace as he may, and throw all 
the blame upon us afterwards, seeking to destroy our good name 
with friend and foe by saying that it was all our fault. 

You will have understood from the Bishop of ‘Arras’ letters 
that we are inclined to make peace, because our finances have been 
so greatly reduced by this buziness of Parma that we should be 
sorely embarrassed were the war to be prolonged. You would 
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do us good service were you able to guide affairs dexterously in 
that direction, so that some reasonable agreement might be arrived 
at. Could such an agreement be general, that would be the best 
solution of the present difficulties, public and private, that beset 
us; but if not, then you must keep an eye on what progress 
Tournon makes, and what instructions come from France, to see 
how we may best rid ourself of this burden of Parma. If it is 
possible, arrange that Octavio shall turn out of it or, if great 
importance is laid on his staying, and the French make a condition 
of it, try to get the Pope to obtain sufficient guarantees to prevent 
him from disturbing the peace of Italy, and so that we shall not 
be expoged to &xpenses on that account. Keep us well posted of 
all you hear ; and though the real thing would be to have Octavio 
turned out even if we had to offer him some recompense in order 
to tempt him to come to terms, were we able to come to an all- 
round peace, we should not grudge our contribution towards it, 
as long as his Holiness would make the request. He is the party 
who is less likely to suffer on account of this question of reputation, 
as his office and position may well support such a part, and it is 
his duty to make the first overtures. You will behave with all 
tact and dexterity in this negotiation, neither showing such a 
desire for peace as to render the French still more insolent and 
dispose them to reject the idea, nor such harshness that the thread 
be broken off. ‘Always leave a loophole through which the 
negotiation may be taken up again, and let us know frequently 
of how things are going, what conditions are offered, and your own 
opinion, so that we may write to you from time to time in the 
light of the other questions, telling you all you require to know 
about general politics. A reasonable road towards an agreement, 
by which the King of France and we might be enabled to treat, 
would be that all places occupied since war broke out should be 
restored ; that the King of France should restore to the merchants 
all prizes made before war was declared and after shipping was 
seized ; that the King of France should agree to indemnify the 
merchants; and, for the rest, that all former eapitulations 
should remain in vigour. If we cannot make peace, the next best 
thing would be a suspension of arms for some lengthy period, 
for if we go on fighting, we consume our strength on both sides, 
religion goes from bad to worse, and the Turk is afforded an 
opening to injure Christendom. It is all the more important to 
come to some sort of agreement because it is to be feared that the 
Pope, either because of his necessity or because he is changeable 
by nature and continually being talked round by the Farnese or the 
French partisans who are with him, will make shift to abandon 
the game, especially as he is adopting the present attitude towards 
the Council. It would be a very good thing if the King of France, 
in case an agreement were arrived at, would consent to send his 
ambassadors and prelates to Trent ; for, besides the fact that the 
Council’s purpose would thereby be served, it would also tend to 
sever the relations subsisting between the French and the 
Protestants, because of which, and because the Pope may perhaps 
prove refractory out of his fear of reformation, it is thought there 
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may be great difficulty in bringing this undertaking (7.c. the 
Council) to a happy conclusion. 

Among other things, Camayano told us that his Holiness had 
been much amazed that, whereas he had hoped Eraso was to 
have seen to the money supply, he had written that, as he found it 
impossible to raise any, he considered peace to be the best way 
out of all present difficulties. We have inquired from- Eraso 
to whom he could have written this ; and he has replied that you 
were the only person who had received any such letter from him. 
We have desired to warn you, in order that you may find out, by 
what means the letters were read; for we are unable to think 
you can have shown them to any agents or familiars of the Pope 
or to any person who could have reported their contents to him, 
as the one action would be a heavy blunder, and the other 
negligence. 

Innsbruck, 27 February, 1552. 

Copy. Spanish. The latter part in cipher. 


The QuEEN Dowacer to Epwarp VI. 


Ihave heard from Mr. Hoby, your councillor, certain declarations 
made on your behalf, in particular those concerning the continua- 
tion of friendly relations between my Lord the Emperor and you, 
together with your desire to foster them. I replied with a sincere 
statement of my intention to do all that in me lies to promote 
amity and good feeling, as I have always done up to the present. 
And I know that this course will be pleasing in his Imperial 
Majesty’s eyes. 

Brussels, 28 February, 1552. 

French. Minute. 


Juan ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowacGeEr. 


Madam: Since my last letters to your Majesty, the merchants 
and sea-captains, subjects of the Emperor, have come to me 
complaining that the Customs officials do not allow them to 
freight any goods for Flanders, giving as a reason orders intimated 
to them by the Council. I immediately repaired to the Council 
and repeated to them the subjects’ complaints, pointing out that 
such conduct was distinctly contrary to the treaties and friendly 
relations existing between the two princes and their countries, 
and very different from the treatment meeted out to the English 
in Flanders. Therefore I wished to know the cause of this pro- 
hibition, in order to inform your Majesty of it. ° 

The Duke of Northumberland acted as spokesman, and told 
me that the King’s Majesty had issued the prohibition for certain 
reasons of his own, without giving any-explanation. I tried to 
learn what could have moved the King to adopt this measure, 
and the Duke of Northumberland replied that his Majesty was not 
bound to render me an account of his reasons. I confessed this 
to be the case, and said I had only made so bold as to inquire into 
his motives because the treaties were very clear, and in order the 
better to satisfy your Majesty. The Duke then called upon 
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Secretary Petre, who was present, to prove to me that the King 
had a right to act as above, and Petre asked me if it would not 
be licit, in the light of the treaties, for the King to interrupt 
and suspend international commerce, at least for some time ? 
I replied that the treaty would not allow him so to do, especially 
without any excuse or reason. He rejoined that the treaties 
reserved the laws and statutes that either prince might make for 
the public weal. I told him that was true, as long as such laws © 
and statutes were not in contradiction to the treaty, which was the 
case at present, for the prohibition would result in the suppression 
of trade ; otherwise it would be in the power of either prince to 
infringe, or back out of, the treaty whenever he chose. Here 
Secretary Cecil broke in and said that, as the King did the 
Emperor’s subjects the honour of treating them in exactly the 
same manner as his own, they had no reason to complain. I 
replied that his Imperial Majesty’s subjects demanded no such 
honour, and insisted that by the treaties the King was not free to 
withdraw his subjects from trade between the two countries. 

The Duke of Northumberland then began afresh, and said that 
your‘Majesty, under several pretexts, hed found means of keeping 
back English subjects, and I could not ignore that their ships 
had several times been seized and arrested in Flanders, I 
answered that no prohibition had been issued by your Majesty 
against freighting goods for England, which would’ be the same 
as what was being done here at present ; but I had heard that the 
English had made some secret agreement to that effect among 
themselves, in spite of which twenty-five or thirty vessels recently 
arrived here laden with goods, and were obliged to go home without 
any cargo. Besides, English subjects had often been found 
guilty of frauds and abuses, for they daily tried to avoid paying 
the harbour dues and his Majesty’s taxes, freighted contraband 
goods, and even took on board ammunition destined for France, 
so that it was only reasonable that the officials should do their 
duty, and conduct civil searches, as well as finding out whether 
a caution had been deposited to guarantee that the merchandise 
was not to be taken to France. This might have delayed their 
subjects a few days; but as they were not at war they had no 
need to do the same, although they obliged the Emperor’s subjects 
to submit to much worse searches here, where our people were 
oppressed and detained without cause. He replied that I might 
colour the matter as I pleased, but I well knew that the opposite 
was the truth. I gave him my assurance to the contrary, and 
that my version was correct, Finally, going back to the first 
point, they told me that they would soon send me their deputies 
to declare to me the cause of the prohibition, which they trusted 
would quite satisfy your Majesty and the Emperor’s subjects. 

Next, Madam, I asked them whether they were ready to give 
me a reply to the proposal I had made on your Majesty’s behalf 
at our last meeting touching the abolition of certain new 
impositions, which I-had also specified, for now the one-half per 
cent. had been suppressed. They answered that they had not 
yet come to a decision; and Secretary Petre, who said he had 
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been one of the English commissioners who negotiated with his 
Majesty’s on the question of taxes, told me that as I based my 
argument on a confession made by them about the taxes, he 
wished to declare to me that there had never been any confession, 
but only statements of circumstances and conditions. I said that 
the English commissioners had simply and clearly confessed 
that the said taxes were new, and levied against the provisions of 
the treaties. He retorted that his Imperial Majesty’s commis- 
sioners had also confessed the illegality of several articles, which 
had not yet been seen to, and of which the Council would have 
a summary drawn up, and show it to me. I told him that no 
taxes were levied in Flanders beyond those allowed by the treaties, 
and if any such had been levied in the past, they had long since 
been suppressed. He maintained the contrary, asserting that 
those taxes were still levied ; and there our conference ended. 
Afterwards, the Duke of Northumberland drew me aside, and 
asked after his Imperial Majesty’s health. I told him it was 
very good (thank God !), and that his Majesty was doing nothing 
but amusing himself with recreations. He replied that he 
thought his Majesty was amusing himself with public affairs and 
plans for war. I rejoined that he could but think of that matter 
now and then, as the King of France never thought of anything 
else. At this he remarked that it would be a great blessing for 
Christendom if peace could be made between their Majesties, 
enabling all Christian princes to prepare to take up arms to drive 
back and attack the enemy of our holy faith. His Imperial - 
Majesty, I replied, had always endeavoured to encompass this 
object, and all his actions were aimed at the peace and tranquillity 
of Christendom ; but it seemed that certain other princes were 
not animated by the same zeal, for they were constantly devising 
means to defeat the Emperor’s holy designs. He answered that 
the King of France was doing very ill in bringing the Turk into 
Christendom. I said that as that was the case I hoped all 
Christian princes would draw away from the King of France. He 
replied that the King of France was certainly to blame, and as 
for the King, his master, he would never cease to cultivate friendly 
relations and observe his alliance with the Emperor. I assured 
him that his Majesty’s intentions were the same regarding this 
ancient and perfect friendship, wherefore I was unable to believe 
all that was being said, though the French themselves were 
talking in all quarters about the favourable treatment they were 
receiving at the hands of their (English) neighbours. He made 
no reply to this, Madam, except to say that his Imperial Majesty 
might be sure of the friendship of the English, for the King 
. intended to make it as lasting as possible. 
Duplicate endorsed: “for the Emperor.” French. Cipher. 


March 6. JnHan ScHEyEVE to the QuEEN DowaceER. 
Tee ah, Madam : Since my last letters, of the Ist instant, I heard that 


E.19. the Council had, through the intercession of the Venetian 
ambassador here resident, given leave to the Venetians to freight 
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of sending them to Italy,—and that the same liberty was allowed 
the English. I sent to the Council to demand audience, and as 
I suspected they would put it off for several days, I instructed 
my secretary to tell them, in that case, that it seemed strange 
to me that Venetians and Englishmen should be allowed to ship 
goods once more, whilst his Imperial Majesty’s subjects were 
excluded. They replied that they intended the Emperor’s 
subjects to have the same right, and would see to it at once, which 
they did; so that now every one is free to freight goods as before. 
It seems that the English merchants themselves solicited that 
the Council should act in this manner, because they had a great 
quantity of cloth on their hands and were heavily in debt in 
Flanders, and tlfe clothworkers and others were showing signs of 
discontent ; though the merchants made a show of sticking to 
their plan. 

The Council told my secretary that one of the Emperor’s 
war-ships had boarded a cross-channel boat on its way from 
Calais to Dover, and had seized a packet sent by the King of 
France to his ambassador here resident. This was calculated to 
give asbad exantple, and was not in accordance with the spirit of 
amity ; and they wished me to be informed that I might report 
the occurrence to your Majesty. 

Duplicate endorsed : “for the Emperor.” French. Cipher. 


The BisHop or Arras to the QuEEN DowaceEr. 


Madam : I take it that M. de Glajon has returned in safety, 
for M. de Vauvillers met him well on the way and we have had no 
other news. 

You will have heard from him all I had to say at the time of 
his departure. Since then I have received your Majesty’s letter 
of February 22nd, and as its contents are similar to the news 
we are receiving from all quarters I will make no other reply 
than to inform your Majesty of what is being done to check certain 
movements, and send you some copies that will give you detailed 
information. 

On the return of a man we had sent to follow Duke Maurice’s 
chancellor and Karlewitz, and watch the Duke’s following at 
Landshut, we lost all hope that the Duke would finish his journey 
or go towards the King of the Romans or his son, the King of 
Bohemia. Letters were then sent to several princes and the 
chief cities of Germany warning them not to be deceived about 
French intrigues nor those of the Germans who favoured them. 

The substance of these letters is also being sent to your Majesty. 
The Count of Hebertstein was sent for the same purpose to the 
Electors Palatine and of Trier and the Duke of Wiirttemberg. 
Councillor Rendrd was sent to the two Electors remaining’ at 
Trent, and several letters have also been despatched to them 
to inform them of the present condition of Germany, ask their 
advice as to what shall ba done, and give them a chance of leaving 
the Council of their ewn accord. Our ambassadors resident at 
Trent have been instructed to adopt the means that have been 
suggested to them to achieve the suspension of the Council either 
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at the Pope’s or the Elector’s instance, for I believe I have already 
written to your Majesty the reasons for which the move must 
not proceed from his Imperial Majesty. Therefore all this must 
be kept very secret... . 

(The writer continues to discusss the outlook in Germany.) 

Innsbruck, 6 March, 1552. 

Copy. French. 


ADVICES sent by JEHAN ScHEYFVE. 


M. @Oisel, French ambassador in Scotland, passed through 
England towards France accompanied by certain French captains 
and soldiers, to the number of twenty_or thirty, from the Scottish 
garrisons. Others are said to have gone by way of Ireland, so that 
there are not above 400 or 500 Frenchmen left in Scotland. 
Some say the King of France had obtained the King of England’s 
permission for 10,000 Scots infantry and some horse to pass 
through England, but the Scots were unwilling to allow any of 
their people to leave the country ; but this is not very probable. 

The English are sending certain personages to Scotland, it is 
said because the Scots burnt some houses on the Border, in spite 
of the fact that this very question had recently been the object 
of a conference, and also Suilt certain forts in defiance of the 
provisions of the last treaties. 

The deputies of Danzig, Liibeck, Hamburg and Bremen are 
here to safeguard their privileges; but it seems they have little 
hope, and will certainly accomplish nothing without heavy 
expenses. As far as we are able to discover, their negotiation is 
not being made a pretext for any other purpose. 

Four gentlemen who had been condemned for their share in 
Somerset’s plot were executed here the other day. It is believed 
the Duchess will suffer the same fate, and the Karl of Arundel is 
in danger ; but my Lords Grey and Paget are no longer feared for. 

Many proposals have been made whieh Parliament was unable 
to grant. Usury has been entirely abolished. No one, gentle or 
simple, is to have more than two properties (cers); and the rest 
must be given out en ammodiation to the peasants. A third at 
least of this land will be used for agriculture, which it is hoped 
will bring down prices. 

The King of England’s Council are trying to pass an act giving 
all orders of the Council the same force as acts of Parliament. 
The knights and commons, the second order of Parliament, refuse 
their consent to this. - 

The King has chosen another ambassador to go and reside at the 
Emperor’s court, an honest gentleman named Shelley,* who 
speaks several languages. We hear he is of the new religion, 
and has studied in Germany, where the late King employed 
him. ; 

There are several Englishmen who would like to enter the 
Emperor’s service, and have sought the Council’s permission 
without obtaining it. The pérmission is not refused outright, 


* Sir Richard Shelley, who had been the last grand prior of the Knights of St. 
John in England, . 
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but those who solicit it are told that they must go at their peril ; 
which is different from the attitude observed towards those who 
wish to go and serve in France. 
Three great ships are being laden with all sorts of munitions of 
war at Dover, to be transported, as it is said, to Barbary. 
French. Cipher. 


The QuzEN Dowacer to the Emprnor. 


(Numerous bankruptcies, ships lost to the enemy and the 
dangers attending navigation have made money so scarce that the 
writer has had the greatest difficulty in inducing the merchants 
to take a, share“in the exchange on Spain. After many fruitless 
conferences with the Emperor’s creditors, Fugger, Jean-Baptiste 
degli Affectadi, Lazarus Tucher and Schetz, they have finally 
consented to take shares proportionate to the sums owing to them 
at the rate of 66 gros per ducat instead of 56 or 58, at which latter 
rate exchanges are being effected at present. Fugger and 
Schetz have had deducted from what they are to receive the 
amourtt of silver that went to them from the fleet from the Indies, 
and Affectadi and Schetz have received some compensation for 
the silver that might have gone tothem. The creditors demanded 
that their books about be examined by accountants before coming 
to a settlement, and Treasurer Longin, Captain Arresti and Alonso 
del Castillo, who were appointed to do so, found difficulties so 
serious as to move the writer to send the accounts to the Emperor. 
Fugger demands compound interest on the sums owed to him, and 
it is the custom in Flanders to exact it.) 

Since writing the above I have received two letters from your 
Majesty. The first spoke of the exchanges at Lyons. I have 
been able, I think, to prevent the King of France from getting 
possession of part of the 150,000 (crowns ?) he was to have taken 
up from the Lucques* of Lyons, who will be unable to produce the 
money without availing themselves of the credit of the members 
of the Antwerp Exchange. If your Majesty could manage to 
have a similar prohibition decreed at Venice, I believe the 
kingdom of France would feel it sorely. 

Besides this, my Lord, I have been trying my utmost to raise 
a sum of money and to let you have it in Germany at exchange 
or otherwise, to aid you to meet current expenses, which I know 
are giving you trouble. But all my applications to the merchants 
have been in vain ; Fugger’s agent alone says that, though 
Fugger, his master, is short of money in Germany, and also has 
determined to retire from business, he believes that to oblige your 
Majesty and at my request, he would go to the trouble of providing 
your Majesty with some 300,000 ducats, subject to the conditions 
a copy of which I am sending to you. I then asked the agent to 
write a line to that effect to his master, begging him not to fail 
us in this matter. And in order to pacify him quite, I gave him 
my obligation with a promise to obtain your obligation and your 
son’s (the Prince’s); not that they are in any way mistrustful of 

* Lucques in the origina?, Possibly a slip for Lucquois, the Lucchese mer- 
chants of Lyons, 
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your Majesty, but only that they believe this will give them 
directer access to you and enable them to obtain securities such as 
I gave when I borrowed money. It is difficult, nay impossible, 
to get money here at any price ; I cannot think what the reason 
may be. I am moderately satisfied with a small sum I have 
obtained to meet the most pressing demands ; otherwise I should 
have been in a very painful position. 

Several merchants have offered me a good, big sum of money in 
Spain quite cheap, in exchange for permission to take part of it 
out of the country themselves. Your Majesty will certainly 
have to consent in order to bring the matter in hand to a successful 
issue ; for otherwise money is so tight here that neither your 
Majesty over there (i.e. at Innsbruck) nor’I here will be able to 
secure any. 

Brussels, 14 March, 1552. 

French. Copy. 


GUILLAUME DE PorriErs to the QUEEN DowaGER. 


Madam : I have delayed in writing because nothing worthy of 
your Majesty’s attention has happened since I sent off my last 
letters. From them your Majesty will have heard that, in order 
to satisfy the Protestants, nothing was defined at the last session. 
on January 25th, and the matters that had been prepared. for 
that session were held over pending the arrival of the Protestants’ 
theologians or learned men, whom they desire to have heard 
in order that the said matters may be decided and settled. 
together with the sacrament of marriage, at the next session, which 
is to be held next Saturday, March 19th. His Imperial Majesty’s 
ambassadors, who for some reason had requested the Legate to 
cease discussing the said matters until his Majesty should make 
known his pleasure, sent to ascertain it touching certain difficulties ; 
and we have now been here idle for three weeks awaiting his 
Majesty’s reply and the return of him who should have brought 
it. Now that we have the reply there is not time enough left 
before the session to dispose of the sacrament of marriage ; and 
as for the sacrifice of the mass and the sacrament of orders, it 
does not seem expedient to set to work on them without waiting 
for the Protestants until the next session, to which they have 
been summoned, and which they themselves selected as the time 
at which they should come hither and be heard. For these 
reasons I see little likelihood of anything being decreed or defined 
at the next session; and moreover the troubles agitating 
Germany have now been reported here and caused the departure 
of the Electors of Mayence and Cologne, who left this place last 
Friday, as the Elector of Trier did three weeks ago, with his 
Majesty’s consent, because of ill-health. Your Majesty is well 
able to judge whether say thing | is likely to be accomplished while 
these troubles last. 

The Duke of Warttemberps i in place of the commissioners and 
deputies he had here until the last session, and who went back 
to him, has sent others who immediately on their arrival announced 
that they would stick to the position adopted by the Elector 
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of Saxony’s envoys and their own predecessors from Wiirttemberg. 
Before and above all things they desire to have the Fathers’ 
decision on the two points submitted recently by the Saxons: 
that it shall be proclaimed that the Pope is subject-to the Council ; 
and that the Fathers be absolved of their oath and all other 
obligations or duty they owe or may owe to the Pope and the 
Apostolic See. They maintain that otherwise there is no 
possibility of discussing faith and religion frankly and freely. 

My opinion is that they consider this will be enough to stop the 
Fathers, and prevent them from doing anything further. May 
God, in His infinite goodness, enlighten them ; may He look 
down with pity upon His Church and people, and grant your 
Majesty 4 long and prosperous life ! 

A week ago the King of Portugal’s ambassador arrived here, 
accompanied by 50 or 60 horse. 

Trent, 15 March, 1552. 

Holograph. French. 


denan Sextoir to Count pe Rev. 


Know, my Lord, that I have had news from a feed friend of mine 
at Calais, who tells me the King of France will soon be in Paris, | 
where he is to stay until the arrival of 15,000 Gascons, who aro 
soon to reach that city. There is a report that the Gascons are to 
be embarked, and proceed by sea to Dunkirk and Gravelines. 
Once they are before the said towns they will manage, with the 
great river’s* help, to do us much damage. Another good friend 
of.mine says they are to besiege St. Omer. 

Moreover, there is loud talk at Calais that the King of England 
is sending out a large number of his ships with 10,000 men on 
board; I know not whom they are to go to relieve. I also fail 
to understand the reason why the King of England’s Council are 
so ready to give our men (7.e. the English) leave to go abroad. 
And when they ask for leave, it is much more willingly granted 
to those who are going to France than to those whose destination 
is the Low Countries. And this, my Lord, is all my news. 

St. Omer, 15 March, 1552. 

Holograph. French. Signed “ Jehan Seatoir, anglois.” 


GUILLAUME DE PortiErs to the QueEN DowaGER. 

Madam: My last letters were to inform your Majesty that 
nothing had been done up to the 19th of this month, because we 
had to inform his Imperial Majesty of certain difficulties before 
proceeding, and so little time was left after his reply came that it 
was impossible to deal with the sacrament of marriage. “Apart 
from this,.the Legate did not wish to upset the established order 
and define the sacrament of marriage before the sacrifice of the 
mass and the sacrament of orders, without first informing the 
Pope and receiving, his instructions. Consequently nothing what- 
ever was done at the last session, held yesterday, March 19th, 





* The “‘ great river ? appears to be the Aa. Perhaps an attempt might have 
been planned to flood Gravelines ? 
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beyond fixing the next session for May 1st, on which date the 
matters left over from the last session are to be determined. 

The learned men from the Duke of Wiirttemberg and the city of 
Strassburg arrived here on the 17th instant. As yet we know 
nothing of the attitude they intend to adopt. May God inspire 
them with His grace, and grant your Majesty prosperity and a 
long life! 

Trent, 20 March, 1552. 

Holograph. French. 


The Quzen Dowager to the Ecugvins or ANTWERP. 


We have been informed that certain Englishmen have freighted 
a ship for Spain, and are making trouble about paying the 2 per 
cent. which we have commanded to be levied on all goods sent 
to Spain, in order to provide for the outfitting of convoys to 
protect shipping. These Englishmen invoke the Commercial 
Convention, and say they have no need of ships to protect them. 
We do not consider their excuses valid, because the 2 per cent. 
is not taken to the Emperor's profit, but to rendez merchants and 
their goods safe. It would be impossible to exempt some merchants 
without harming all the others, who would have serious cause for 
dissatisfaction if one nation were to be let off. We therefore order 
you to persuade the English Court-Master and other persons, as 
need shall arise, to put up with the impositions as the other 
merchants do. Tell them that their doing so shall not hurt their 
Convention, and we will make it up to them in other ways, but 
for the time being we cannot exempt them. If, in spite of all 
your efforts, they continue to agitate to be exempted, let us know 
and give us your opinion as to what had better be done. 

Brussels, 23 March, 1552. 

Minute in Viglius’ hand. French. 


Epwarp VI. to the Quezn Dowacer. 


Our faithful and well-beloved councillor, Mr. Thomas Chamber- 
lain, knight, our ambassador resident at your Court, has begged 
of us permission to absent himself for some space of time, and 
return to our kingdom for certain of his affairs. We have granted 
his request, the reasons for which he exhibited in his letters, and 
are now writing to inform you of it, in order that he may obtain 
your leave to depart and remain absent until such time as he shall 
declare to you. “ 

Westminster, 24 March, 1552, ° 
- Signed. French. 


Instructions from the QuEEN DowacEr to M. pr CourRitREs. 


You will first deliver to the King (of England) the letters of 
credence we aresending through you, recommend us to him affection- 
ately, and express our desire to hear of his good health and disposition. 
You will say that we are sending-you to pay him a visit on our 
behalf, and to assure us personally that he is continuing to enjoy 
good health ;’ and you will use all.suitable courtesy and gracious 
words. You will proceed to say that we heard with the greatest 
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pleasure from Sir Philip Hoby, his councillor whom he recently 
despatched towards us, that since his tenderest years he had 
valued his friendship with his Majesty the Emperor, and had 
striven to keep and to increase it by every possible means, being 
desirous even now to preserve it, in spite of any rumours there 
might have been to the contrary. He wished to remain wholly 
at peace with his Majesty, and hoped that his Majesty would do 
the same, 4s he had often caused it to be declared to the King 
and his Council. He trusted that we would continue to show a 
disposition to favour the said friendship as we had done in the 
past ; that we would not fail to further it in effect ; and finally 
that in order ta preserve it, it were better if both sides declared. 
openly those things which might threaten it, in order to find a 
remedy, and dispel the scruples and doubts that might have 
arisen. ° 

We do not doubt that the said Hoby signified to the King, 
on his return, the answers we gave him, especially concerning 
the said friendship. Nevertheless we desire you to repeat the 
same declaration, so that the King may be entirely assured of 
the intentions of his Majesty and ours, amounting in fine to this : 
His Majesty (the Emperor) has always been desirous to preserve 
the friendship, both during the late King his father’s lifetime, 
and since his death, even as the King is desirous to maintain it : 
his Council knows it well, and results declare it plainly. We are 
sure that his Majesty is still of the same mind, and will forego 
nothing that may serve to increase the friendship. Nor has the 
King deceived himself in his belief that we would do and have 
done our best to foster it, for we have repeatedly perceived the 
Emperor's intention to maintain it, and feel assured ourself 
that he will not waver; and as we have done in the past, so . 
will we continue in the future unfailingly to fulfil and effect his 
Majesty’s intentions. You may certify this to him, and say that 
we have informed his Majesty of the King’s goodwill, ‘which 
cannot fail te be most agreeable to him. 

You will inform the King, that in order to act according to the 
friendship, and forestall any possibility of a misunderstanding, 
we have charged you to declare that a good number of big 
vessels have been equipped and armed here for battle and are 
about to escort the merchant fleet to Spain. Our enemies are 
accustomed to interpret our actions in a false light, and might 
do so to the King ; wherefore we have thought it best to charge 
you to assure him that the object of the above-mentioned fleet is 
such as we have declared, and in no way to harm or damage his 
country or his subjects. We have ordered the commander of the 
fleet to favour, and protect any English vessels he may come 
across on his course as if they were his Majesty’s own, and we have 
no doubt he will fulfil our commands. We trust that if by reason 
of storms or other untoward causes the vessels of the fleet were 
driven to seek refuge in ‘any port or harbour of the kingdom of 
England, the King will give orders that they may be furnished 
with whatever they may need on paying for it, and that no 
injury shall be done to them, as the friendship between the King 
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and the Emperordemands. We have ordered you to have recourse 
to the King and Council for the requisite aid, in case the need for 
it arises. After the audience with the King, you will present 
yourself before his Council, and declare to them the substance 
of what you said to him, dwelling fully on the intentions of his 
Majesty the Emperor, and ours, to observe the mutual friendship. 
We thank them for the declaration made to us by Hoby on their 
behalf, that they will do their best to maintain the friendship 
and incline the King’s will towards it ; they could pot undertake 
a worthier task, and you will request them from us to persevere 
in it, assuring them of the full return we will make on our side. 

You will see the Duke-of Northumberland afterwards, and greet 
him from us. Tell him we have been pleased to hear from our 
ambassador’s letters the goodwill he professes to feel for the 
maintenance of the friendship, and his intention and wish that 
it may continue. Give him praise, and exhort him to persevere 
in his inclination, assuring him of a perfect return on this side, 
saying whatever the occasion seems to you to demand besides. 

Seek an opportunity to speak to him in private, and to others 
of the chief ministers too, on the various rumours rife concerning 
their friendship with France ; and especially on the boasts of the 
French that they have concluded a secret treaty together to the 
disadvantage of his Majesty. Say that neither his Majesty 
nor I can add faith to the rumour, especially as there has been 
no cause why the King should turn from our friendship. 

On the contrary, his Majesty and we trust that he would assist 
the Emperor if invaded, as he is bound to do by the treaties which 
his Majesty has ever observed. The King and his ministers may 
well remember that his Majesty caused the ambassadors of the 
late King of France, and of the present one too, to be reminded of 
the obligations binding him to give assistance to the English, 
if and whenever the French showed a disposition to move against 
the territories included in the treaties ; and the French set aside 
their plans in consequence and did not press their attacks against 
the English as they would otherwise have done*; which facts must 
be notorious to them. 

They know too, how well they have been treated over here, and 
how favourably their subjects have been received, during their 
war with France. They have been provided from time to time 
with munitions of war, and their other needs have been supplied ; 
everything that was possible has been done, and the French have 
even complained of it. So you doubt not that they will weigh the 
difference between a friendship of long standing and well-established 
between them and those who have been and always will be their 
trusty friends, and a recent friendship with those who are of old 
their inveterate enemies, as the history of the past bears witness. 
Let them set off the one against the other; and they will see 
that they have good cause to abide by a friendship which has 
proved safe, and not allow themselves to be circumvented and 





* be, In the last war between England and France (1549-1550) the French 
did not attack England itself nor Calais, for had they done so the treaties would 
have bound the Emperor to assist England. 
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led astray for no other purpose than to ruin themselves and their 
friends. 

You may add, as of your own accord, that they are reputed to 
be wise, prudent and experienced men, who know the character 
of the French to differ widely from that of the English or of our 
own subjects ; besides which, as the French can reckon on the 
support of Scotland, nothing can be expected from them except 
that they will try to extend their frontiers, They have shown 
how they could take advantage of their alliance with the Turk, of 
their intelligence in Italy and Germany, merely to fulfil their 
ambitions ; whence it may be clearly inferred that their object 
is the same’ now. If they could effect some of their schemes 
against the Emperor's territory, they would not content themselves 
but move against England too; for the French are covetous 
by nature, their history proves them to be insatiable, shifty, and 
faithless, without respect for their honour and their oath. They 
have usurped and appropriated in the past principalities, territories 
and lands. Whereby it is clearly illustrated and proved that the 
maintenance of the ancient friendship between England and the 
Low Countries is necessary for the common good, safety and 
tranquillity of both countries. You will speak to them in the 
tone of one going over well-known ground, after the fashion used 
with people who have long since shown a just appreciation of the 
real nature of a common enemy, who have opposed him bravely 
and effectually, discovered the wiles and deceits on which he is wont 
to rely rather than on skill and courage. These are the faults 
of the French more than of any other nation that ever was. 

You will declare all this as if of your own accord in private 
conversation, with becoming measure. You will do your best 
to encourage the council and the chief ministers in their devotion 
to the Emperor. Discover their real intentions as far as you 
can. Poipt out to them the importance and advantage of ‘the 
friendship with us. The fleet will leave our countries, bound 
for Spain, during your stay in England. You will remain in 
the country until you have certain news that it has left the English 
coast well behind, and you will inform us at once. If perchance 
the fleet were to enter any English port or harbour you will do 
your utmost with the King and Council to obtain help and 
assistance in the event of need. You and the ambassador will 
do all in your power to this effect and will send us constant 
information on events according to their importance. If during , 
your stay in England “you are spoken to concerning certain 
complaints made by the ‘said Mr. Hoby to us, you will extricate 
yourself saying that you have no authority from us to discuss the 
matter, and refer them to the ambassador, to whom we have written, 
In this manner their displeasure will not fall on you. 

French. Copy. Cipher. 


The Quzzn Dowascer or Huncary to Jenan ScuHnyrve. 


M. de Courriéres will show you a despatch from which you 
will learn the reason wherefore we are sending him to the King of 
England, and we refer you to it, so as to avoid repetitions. We 
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desire you specially to assit him in his mission and wish you to 
labour to the best of your ability to ensure his success. 

During Councillor Hoby’s recent visit here, he assured us that 
the King his master desired to maintain his friendship with the 
Emperor, and said that the best means to this effect would be if 
both sides were to say frankly what things might stand in the 
way of it, and obviate them. Upon this he enlarged, recounting 
to us various outrages and acts of violence which he said had been 
perpetrated over here against their subjects contrary to the 
Commercial Convention ; whereby, he said, the English had been 
moved to desire their withdrawal from the Low Countries. The 
King had not permitted it, but considered it suitable that we should 
be informed, in the hope that we would provide a remedy, as we 
had been ready to do whenever the friendship between the two 
countries seemed in danger of being shaken. He gave us a 
detailed account of the various grounds for complaint, magnifying 
each point greatly ; but he refused to enter into any negotiation 
over them, asserting that he was commissioned merely to make 
his remonstrances, and no more. 

His remonstrances were made in general terms and no case in 
point was given. We sent the two Presidents* to ask him to 
give us a written memorandum, so that we might send him our 
answer. This would have enabled him to take back certain 
information on the matter to the King. He replied once more 
that he had no charge to negotiate on the matter, but to make 
his remonstrance, and no more. We replied that, as he adhered 
to the terms of his first answer, we would order the Council to 
examine the purport of his verbal declaration, and would send 
word to him as to what should be decided. 

Accordingly, we ordered the complaints to be written out, and 
our answers thereto. 

We are sending you a copy of the document, and we charge you 
to examine it carefully and assimilate it well, so that you may be 
able to answer in accordance with what is set forth if the Council 
speak to you of the said complaints, wishing to know in what way 
we are willing to deal with them. You will take care to negotiate 
gently and with becoming moderation, avoiding contention as 
much as possible. You will declare that we have taken pains 
to answer fully, that they may know the complaints of their 
subjects to be without foundation, and understand our desire 
to protect their subjects against all violence, and enforce the 
Convention. i 

This negotiation over, you may say to them, that as grievances 
have been mentioned, and according to Master Hoby their 
remedying will help to maintain friendship between the two 
countries, you cannot forbear from reminding them on this occasion 
of the complaint you gave them in writing some time ago, concern- 
ing several fresh exactions levied in England, contrary to the 
Commercial Convention, from those of our subjects who go thither 
to trade. As no answer has been forthcoming, you will request 
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them to consider the matter and provide in such manner that an 


end may be put to all differences. 
at the same time ; 


You will make this remonstrance 


therefore you will study the written note which 


was sent to you some time ago, so as to be able to declare every- 
thing in detail once more if necessary 

Take the same opportunity to remind them or complain of any 
other matter requiring settlement, if there be any now pending, 


always with great gentleness. 
We have seen the contents of 


your last letters, and we approve 


entirely what you have negotiated with the English Council. 
As to the packet send to the ambassador in France, which you 


say in your last letters was sei 


spoken,to M. 
ledge of it. 


zed by our warships, we have 

an Buren and inquired whether he had any know- 
He replied that he had heard nothing ; no more 
have we, and you may declare as much to the Council. 


Ask them 


when the packet was taken, and by whom ; so that being more 
particularly informed we may take steps such as we think meet. 


Brussels, 24 March, 1552. 
French. Copy. Cipher. 


DocumEntT* ENCLOSED IN THE ABOVE LETTER. 


As to the complaint made 
against the searchers, it is said 
that the practice of searching 
was introduced long ago to 
prevent merchants from de- 
frauding the customs, and to 


ascertain whether forbidden 
goods are exported out of the 
country. he practice of 


searching has also been estab- 
lished in England of all time 
and continted to the present 
day. 


As to the thrusting of iron 
rods through certain bales of 
goods, it was done because the 
searchers had received informa- 
tion that the said bales, although 
apparently containing nothing 
but hops, had harquebuses and 
other articles concealed in them. 
This was found to be true when 
the bales were opened. The 
hops could receive no damage 
from the thrusting of rods. No 
bales containing other goods 
were searched in the same way, 


This is in substance the same 
that Ambassador Hoby told the 
Queen Dowager. 


He (Hoby) made a complaint 
that certain English vessels 
freighted with goods and ready 
to sail for England had been 
searched by officers at Antwerp 
who greatly damaged certain 
goods by thrusting iron rods 
through the bales. : 





* The two columns are printed in the same position in which they appear in 
the original, where according to custom the marginal space reserved for com- 


ments is to the left of the text. 
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as it appears from information 
collected by order of the Queen. 


It is said that certain English 
vessels have been prevented 
from sailing after paying all the 
customs dues, while they had. 
the wind in their favour. They 
have never been detained except 
when it was known that they 
had forbidden goods on board, 
in which case it was necessary 
to search them, and the search 
has always yielded evidence 
that the goods prohibited for 
exportation, on which no dues 
had been paid, were concealed 
on board, The merchants had. 
invariably made false declara- 
tions to the customs officers 
about the nature of their goods ; 
so that it was quite legitimate 
to detain them and search their 
vessels. However, it has been 
ascertained that the occurrences 
referred to were not of recent 
date, and that nothing similar 
has taken place recently. 


The prohibition to export 
food-stuffs out of the country 
was published recently in a 
general placard, and was caused 
by the dearth and dearness of 
victuals, especially in Flanders. 
Prohibitions of the same nature 
have been made in England 
from time to time, and we have 
made no complaints against 
them. It must be considered 
too, that both sovereigns are 
enabled to make such prohibi- 
tions in accordance with the 
Commercial Convention of the 
year 1495, towards the close of 
the 2nd article. 


As to the victuals going from 
France (to Guines) it will ke 
found that none were inter- 
cepted, especially on English 
territory. But when Frenchmen 


He (Hoby) claimed that we 
usually detained their vessels 
in Zeeland and Antwerp without, 
cause or reason, and delayed 
their journey when the wind 
was favourable to them, al- 
though they had paid all custom 
dues, whereby their interests 
were seriously compromised. 


2 


Moreover, he complained that 
the English were prevented from 
taking provisions into Calais 
from our territories, although 
large numbers of cattle were 
driven by us into the territory 
round Calais to be fattened ; 
this concession being made not 
so much for the profit the 
English might make by it, as 
out of neighbourly good-feeling. 
If they chose to act in the same 
spirit as ourselves, they might 
compel the cattle to be sold on 
the selfsame territory of Calais. 


He declared also that our 
soldiers intercepted victuals that 
-were being taken from the 
Boulonnais to Guines, which 
_seemed to him an unjustifiable 


EDWARD 


were met on French terri- 
tory in possession of victuals, 
they might be licitly attacked 
and the victuals taken from 
them. 


The prohibition to import 
herring into England ought not 
to appear strange, as by the 
Commercial Convention referred 
to above it is stipulated that 
each soyereign’ may prohibit 
the exportation of victuals as 
necessity dictates. The Eng- 
lish have no real cause for com- 
plaint if we do not permit them 
to import herring into England 
as the Convention enables us 
to forvid exportation. 


As to the gunpowder, this 
being ammunition of war, and 
forbidden goods, it may not be 
exported without permission. 
The Queen informed the Em- 
peror some time ago of the 
application received ; and his 
Majesty signified his pleasure 
to the ambassador, Dr. Wotton. 
We refer to the answer then 
given, the Queen having done 
her best at the time to obtain 
the Emperor’s consent. On 
this subject it may be observed 
that the Emperor is now at war, 
and stands in need of gun- 
powder for the defence -of his 
Low Countries. He-is there- 
fore justified in refusing to let 
any be taken out of the country 
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proceeding, especially as the 
victuals did not come from the 
Low Countries. If we would 
not assist them, we should at 
least not prevent others from 
doing so. 


‘He (Hoby) complained at the 
same time that the English were 
not allowed to carry herring to 
England except ‘by special 
license, which was against friend- 
ly relations and the commercial 
treaties, particularly as we al- 
lowed our subjects to trade in 
herring in France under safe- 
conduct. If we sent herring to 
our enemies, reason demanded. 
that the English should have 
them as well, freely, and without 
passports. He observed that 
our subjects fished for herring 
every year in sight of the coast 
of England, without hindrance 
of any kind ; on the contrary, 
they received help and_pro- 
tection (favour), whereby they 
deserved to be allowed to secure 
herring in exchange for their 
money. No objection to this 
had been made hitherto. 


He complained that we dealt 
harshly with the King, refusing 
to give our consent to allow him 
to take to England the gun- 
powder he had purchased long 
ago for his need. Had he not 
required it he would not have 
sued for the permission. 
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at the present juncture, and the 
King of England should not take 
this in bad part, being at peace, 
and in no need of gunpowder for 
his own use. 


Ambassador Chamberlain for- 
merly made the same complaint 
to the Queen at Bruges. Her 
Majesty reiterated the orders 
she had expressly given before 
to M. Van Buren, admiral, that 
he should command the war- 
ships to avoid molesting the 
English if they came across 
them at sea, under certain 
penalties, and the refunding of 
damages with interest. He was 
charged to enforce obedience to 
his Majesty’s commands ; and 
moreover, to have good and 
prompt justice done by the 
Admiralty to the English if any 
should happen to be taken. Her 
Majesty has received M. Van 
Buren’s assurance that her 
orders had been carried out, as 
several Englishmen who had 
brought cases to the Admiralty 
Court could testify. He in- 
formed her Majesty that in most 
cases the English vessels were 
seized because they carried 
property and goods belonging to 
the French. It was lawful to 
seize and confiscate property 
belonging to the enemy, as it 
was declared in the placards, 
and as the English themselves 
did during the last war in cases 
when subjects of ours were 
found to be transporting French 
goods. If the English Council 
desired to put forward some 
means by which the difficulty 
could be met, we would very 
willingly discuss them over here, 
always provided the abuses com- 
mitted by English merchaats 
who freighted their vessels withe 
French goods were stopped, and 
the discussion were limited to 


Further, he complained that 
certain private subjects of the 
Emperor’s who had armed 
vessels by special warrant, had 
taken and detained without any 
reason the vessels and goods of 
the #nglish, interfering with the 
freedom of passage and trade 
between the two countries. 
Moreover, the said privateers 
had taken certain French vessels 
within English ports. They 
harried English merchantmen 
on their way to and from 
France for purposes of trade, 
which constituted a direct 
breach of the Commercial Con- 
vention. 
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the English trade, which is no 
less than reasonable. The said 
Ambassador Chamberlain is 
aware that a certain English 
merchant was designated to him 
by name, who was convicted on 
his own admission of having 
taken to Middelburg a vessel 
freighted with goods belonging 
to a Frenchman, although he 
had previously sworn to be the 
owner of the vessel, thereby 
deserving the severest punish- 
ment. It is a fact that in many 
cases when English goods were 
found to have been unduly 
seized by the said privateers, 
judgment was given in the 
courts against the agressors, 
who’were promptly condemned 
to pay all costs and damages, 
the execution of the sentence 
being duly enforced. This will 
always be the case whenever 
goods shall be proved to have 
been seized unlawfully. 

Several sentences in favour of 
the English are about to be 
rendered even now. 


Her Majesty has ordered an 
inquiry to be made concerning 
the alleged» outrage, and will 
inform the ambassador resident 
here when she has ascertained 
the facts. 


Wt. 37994. 


He (Hoby) declared that on 
his way here he had found three 
English vessels at Nieuport, 
which were arrested some time 
ago and their case taken before 
the courts. The masters had 
won their case, and obtained 
sentence in their favour allowing 
the vessels to be set free ; but 
the captain of Nieuport would 
not let them go. This person- 
age had treated him roughly and 
with severity, he said, on his 
arrival, searched his vessel and 
what was on it, and compelled 
him and those who were with 
him to leave their weapons 
behind, although he declared 
his name and that he was sent 
to the Queen by the King of 
England, his master, who was 
a good friend of his Majesty, and 

Sp. 31 
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It appears to us that, while 
the present war lasts, there are 
good grounds for preventing 
English merchants from taking 
the goods that are usually sold 
to France out of this country 
and selling them to the enemy. 

The late King of England 
enforced the same prohibition 
against our subjects during his 
last war with France. He 
refused to allow the merchants 
to take goods purchased in Eng- 
land to France, although the 
Emperor was at peace with the 
French at the time. The Com- 
mercial Convention does not 
permit goods to be carried to 
the enemy from either side; 
and this point has been declared 
repeatedly to the ambassador, 
together with sundry considera- 
tions to the same effect. 


The Queen has reported this 
point to the Emperor. 


remonstrated with him, saying 
he had no right to treat him so. 
The captain replied that he did 
not know whether the King of 
England was a friend of his 
Majesty or not. 


The English ambassador here 
resident complained that Eng- 
lish merchants who traded here 
were compelled to give a 
guarantee to the value of goods 
they took to,England, and which 
might be intended to reach 
France eventually, even if the 
said goods were sold and retailed 
in England ; and that they were 
bound, moreover, to present 
their certificates of sale within 
four months (from the date of 
the guarantee). He complained 
that the practice of giving the 
guarantee and the certificates 
was a double breach af the Con- 
vention, and that it interfered 
with trade, as several merchants 
were often partners in the 
freighting of a vessel, and it was 
difficult for all to provide the 
guarantee (7.¢., it was difficult to 
define the exact share of each 
one). Besides which the 
merchants did not always sell 
their goods promptly, but some- 
times kept them a long time 
before they could find purchas- 
ers and they were grievously 
burdened by the obligation to 
produce their certificates of sale 
under penalty of forfeiting the 
guarantee, within the period 
stated. 


Mr. Hoby added to what is 
said above, and repeated his 
obsexvation several times, that 
their ambassador at the Court 
of his Majesty had been turned 
out of his lodging some time 

. 2go, for the benefit of a certain 
bishop, and that they looked 
upon this proceeding as pecu- 

* liarly ungracious. 
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You will hear from M. de Courriéres an account of occurrenceg 
which would otherwise be sent to you according to custom, 

Brussels, 24 March, 1552, 

French, 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QUEEN DowaceEr. 


Madam: One of the secretaries of the Council recently came 
to see me, and told me that one of the King of England’s ships, 
called the Sacre, was met a few days ago by a warship manned 
by the Emperor’s subjects, which went so far as to shoot twenty 
guns at the Sacre in order to make her lower her sail. ‘The Sacre 
refused, and the man-of-war sent two more shot after her, but 
seeing that the Sacre paid no attention the other came up with 
the intention of boarding her. After the two ships had lain alongside 
one another for some time, the Sacre overpowered the other and 
took her into Dover, where it was discovered that she had been 
practising piracy, and had pillaged and plundered all sorts of goods 
belonging to English subjects. 

Moreover, three war-ships manned by the Emperor’s subjects had 
given chase to an English ship as far as Portsmouth harbour ; 
and a few days before one of the war-ships had boarded a Bristol 
vessel and pis ba fifty or sixty head-pieces, all the sailors’ clothes, 
and even all the money on board, which belonged to the owner 
of the vessel. The same ship had afterwards put into Portsmouth, 
and had there been arrested ; and the secretary wished to inform 
me of this occurrence, and show me the depositions of certain 
Englishmen who had been aboard the vessel. 

I replied that I had heard nothing of all this, and was unable 
to believe it had happened as he related, for very strict orders 
had been issued by your Majesty. Nonetheless, if our people 
had disobeyed them, you would not fail to have them punished in 
a suitable manner ; wherefore I requested to be supplied with a 
duplicate of the inquiry to send to your Majesty. It was not 
unlikely that the Englishmen had been bribed to bear witness in 
this case, and that, when our people should be heard in their own 
defence, the matter would appear in a different light. I presumed 
that the war-ship that had been taken into Dover supposed the 
Sacre to be a French ship, as she had not been willing to lower 
her sail, as the Emperor's subjects had always done when England 
was at war with France ; and I added that it was unlikely that the 
three ships had given chase to any Englishmen as far as Ports- 
mouth harbour, and had soon afterwards put in there. I hoped 
that in the meantime our people might be kindly treated, for they 
were servants of his Imperial Majesty. They could not be held 
to be pirates, for they had their safe-conducts ; and if they had 
committed any outrage they should be obliged to pay damages, 
as the treaties provided. The secretary then told me he had no 
other instructions but to*report to me the above ; and I told him 
T only wished to poirtt out to him what I had just said. 

Shortly afterwards, Madam, secretaries Dr. Petre and Mr. Wotton 
came to see me, and I told them what I had heard touching 
the man-of-war that had been taken into Dover. . She had been 
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on the high seas, when the Sacre, a ship belonging to the King of 
England, came by as if on the way to France. Not long after- 
wards the man-of-war was riding at anchor, and the Sacre came 
back and attacked her. The Sacre’s crew boarded her, wounded 
several men, seized some letters and everything they could find, 
and then took the captain and thirty or forty of his men to Dover, 
where they were imprisoned, and kept in such close confinement 
that nobody was allowed to speak to them. They were fed on 
bread and water; and all the reason they knew of was that, the 
same day the above-mentioned occurrence took place, a little 
vessel with herring on board had set sail from Dover to France, 
and when she saw the man-of-war, put, back to Dover, making a 
great to-do that the man-of-war had tried to ake her. For this 
reason the Sacre had put out, and performed this exploit, which 
his Majesty’s subjects had by no means deserved. I hoped the 
Council would investigate the matter; for English subjects had 
received quite different treatment at our hands when they were 
at war with France, even when they had searched and pillaged the 
Emperor’s subjects. The French had boarded and taken three 
or four English ships, and thrown the Englishmén on board into 
the sea, and still continued to pillage both the English and our 
people in English ports ; but I saw no sign of their being punished 
for it. They replied that their people were complaining every day 
of the violent treatment met with, which was actually preventing 
any ships from sailing from English ports. As for the present 
case, they had heard that the man-of-war had seized the vessel 
laden with herring, and also taken some cloth on board another 
English boat. If they could catch the French, they added, they 
would treat them as they deserved. I replied that the Englishman 
who owned the herring-boat had abandoned his vessel and made 
for Dover, wherefore our people had imagined it to belong to the 
French, and indeed still maintained that it did. As for the cloth, 
they owned that they had taken two little parcels from a Scots 
vessel, whose crew had declared the cloth to be the property of 
Frenchmen ; and they had done this without any violence. The 
secretaries told me they would report our conversation to the 
Council. 

A few days afterwards, Madam, the captain of the warship 
arrested at Portsmouth came to see me, and complained of the 
treatment he had received. He assured me he had never given 
chase to any English ship, but admitted that, a few days before 
his arrival at Portsmouth,*he had boarded a Bristol vessel which 
he had taken for a Frenchman. His men had taken forty or fifty 
head-pieces, worth some two or three pounds sterling, which they 
had considered to be lawful, as it was,all munitions of war, and 
they had seized the head-pieces in order to strengthen themselves 
against the enemy, to whom they were’ being carried. As for 
clothes, if was true that some of his men had taken two or three 
coats, but he had ordered tiem to be given back at once. He 
knew nothing at all about the English merchant, for there had been 
none such on board the vessel. 1 caused this to be reported to the 
Council, who still magnified the case, christening the captain a 
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pirate and saying he deserved exemplary punishment. As they 
still refused to let him go, he demanded the release of his ship under 
caution, or on payment of twice the value of the head-pieces, in 
order to dispose of all damages that might be claimed against 
him or his men; for he had only been a very short time. at sea, 
on account of the great storms that had lasted many days. 
Finally his case was sent before the Admiralty Court, and ended 
in the captain coming to an agreement with the plaintiff, by 
which he paid him about twenty-five pounds sterling. After 
this he was set free. When he went away he told me that the 
captain (i.e. harbour-master) of Portsmouth had enjoined upon 
certain, Englithmen who had been on board his ship that they 
were not to return to it, nor enter the Emperor’s service while 
the war lasted. 

Duplicate endorsed “for the Emperor.” French. The last 
sentence in cipher. 


Junan ScuEyrve to the Quenn Dowaaer. 


Madam: The secretaries, Dr. Petre and Mr. Wotton, have 
come to see me on the Council’s behalf to inform me, in a summary 
manner, that the Emperor’s subjects’ complaints touching the 
new taxes, and my remarks to the Council on the same matter, 
were quite unjustified. They then said that the English officials 
only levied, at present, such taxes as had always been levied and 
were permitted by the Commercial Convention and treaties between. 
the two princes, their lands and subjects. As for the Conferences 
of Bourbourg and Gravelines, it was quite clear that nothing had 
been concluded there, for both sides only exposed and discussed 
their complaints and grievances. And if any declarations had been 
made by their commissioners, they had not been absolute, but 
limited and conditioned by various considerations, wherefore no 
agreement could be argued from them, nor could any claim be 
based upon them. 

I replied that at that rate the Conferences had been quite 
useless and barren; but I could not believe the King and his 
Council intended to allow the Emperor’s subjects to be oppressed 
and burdened against the Commercial Convention, as it was clear 
from the replies the English commissioners had made at the 
Conferences was now being done ; for it was right that they should 
model their conduct on the utterances there made. They 
answered that it was also reasonable to expect the same to be done 
on the Emperor's side. I said that such was already our custom, 
adding that one single tax here amounted to more than all his 
Majesty’s put together. They could not complain of the one-half 
per cent., for it had already been abolished; and I further 
insisted on the respect, favourable treatment and welcome always 
given to their subjects*in Flanders. They only answered that 
their subjects complained that, instead of one-half per cent. 
they were now being made to pay eight per cent. I re- 
plied that I had heard nothing of the sort, and was unable to 
believe it. 
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They then proceeded to speak of the new taxes.* First touching 
the fourpence sterling per head collected from all who passed 
through Dover, instead of twopence, they said that their reply 
(i.e. at the Conferences) had not stated that the toll had formerly 
been twopence ; although a twopenny toll had been levied for the 
last hundred years and more. Dr. Petre added that he 
remembered my late predecessor Van der Delft and M. Adrian 
Van der Burch, President of Utrecht, had raised the same point ; 
and it had been replied to them that it was true the King’s officer 
at Dover only took twopence, but another officer took another 
twopence, also destined to the King’s coffers, that was an ancient 
boa due to St. Martin’s abbey near Dover, and now applied to the 

rown. 7 

I told them that this seemed very strange to me, for their reply 
(i.e. at the Conferences) had stated clearly that the Dover officers 
(had admitted that they had been in the habit of levying per head 
twopence, and not threepence, which excluded any larger sum, 
and the same talk had been heard from all the officers in general. 
The King had been possessed of all rights pertaining to St. Martin’s 
abbey long before the said Conferences had been held, if there 
really was anything in that version, and it was hardly to be 
pel dare that his Majesty had kept a second officer at Dover to 
collect twopences, besides which it was well known that one and the 
same officer had always collected the dues, and now colfected four 
pence per head. Moreover, I found no mention of this new 
assertion in the President’s reports; and if they were going to 
proceed in this fashion, always bringing up some fresh quibble, 
we should never dispose of these complaints and grievances. 
Nonetheless, they stuck to it ; and I was unable to get anything 
more out of them. 

The second point concerned the lightage fee. They declared 
that the Emperor’s subjects might use whatever boats they chose 
for unloading their cargoes, without paying any tax, or being 
compelled to use the English lighters; and if anyone made any 
difficulty, they might report him. I told them it was well-known 
that their Customs officials refused to allow our people to unload 
except in the said lighters; but as the King’s Majesty and his 
Council did not intend them to make this imposition, [ demanded 
an order to that effect, to enable our people to obtain their rights. 
They answered that it was not necessary, and they were not in the 
habit of issuing such orders. I told them that, as they knew, our 
people had no control over their officers, and it was consequently 
necessary that the Prince should see to it. 

The next three articles concerned the sixpence, eightpence and 
twopence claimed by the officials when the master of a vessel, on 
arrival, made his declaration of the goods he had on board, and 
also when a merchant received a receipt for payment of the 
customs dues. They told me that they had only stated, in their 
reply, that they treated the Emperor’s subjects in the same way 
as they had always done for so long that there was no record of 
any other system ; and they said no more. I then showed them 





8 Ber forther information on the following ouestions. see 7. 101 note. 
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a writing drawn up by their Customs officials, in which it was 
stated that masters and merchants might write their declarations 
themselves without being bound to give anything at all. They 
replied that it was true, but masters had always been accustomed 
to pay one penny in the great Custom-house, or toll, and another 
in the little one; and if they wanted their declarations written 
for them, it was only reasonable that they should give something 
to the Customs official or his clerk, though if they wrote the 
declarations themselves, or got someone else to do it, nothing 
should be demanded of them. As for merchants, they were only 
obliged to pay a fee on making their declarations if they required 
the services of a Customs official or his clerk, as in the other case. 
They oonfessed, however, that merchants paid fourpence in the 
great Custom-house, and as much again in the little one, on account 
of the receipts and seals handed over to them by the Customs 
officials to show that they had paid the Customs dues. I 
rejoined that as masters and merchants paid the Customs dues, 
and other King’s fees, it seemed that the said twopence was 
levigd on account of the writing that had to be done. As for the 
merchants, it was unreasonable and contrary to law and custom 
to make them pay for their receipts, for every creditor was obliged 
to give a receipt for what he received. They answered that they 
were not bound to furnish a reason for every point, and it was 
quite enough that the custom was a very old one. I told them 
that it was incumbent upon them to prove the assertion, which 
seemed unlikely to be founded. 

As for the fee called “search-money,” for which the master 
of a ship is obliged to pay four shillings and fourpence sterling, 
and which had been reduced, at the Conferences, by one half where 
the Emperor’s Flemish subjects were concerned ; they told me 
that they only exacted one half from our people, and we must 
report any official who did otherwise. I demanded an order in 
writing to this effect, but they gave me the same reply as before. 

Regarding the fee paid by the Emperor’s subjects when they 
render the obligatory account of the use to which they have put 
the moneys proceeding from the sale of their goods in England, 
which fee is called the employ, they told me nothing was exacted 
from the subjects unless they desired to avail themselves of the 
officials’ services. I argued that it was contrary to the Commercial 
Convention to oblige our people to render an account; for 
formerly the English had only asserted that there was an ancient 
law and custom that forbade the exportation of gold or silver, 
and they ought to stop short at that, without doing anything 
prejudicial to the treaties and convention. - I took the opportunity 
of telling thera that our people had recently been obliged to render 
accounts to the Customs officials, whenever the latter pleased, for 
every single piece of goods imported and sold. They were forced 
to do this in the most detailed manner under severe penalties, 
which were rigorously exacted, and were also made to pay for the 
writing of the stafement. Hence our people and their heirs, 
besides the new imposition, had the penalties always hanging 
over their heads, and were exposed to great dangers through 
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the statement and otherwise. They replied that this was a new 
grievance, about which they must obtain information. 

As for the right of exchange (of money), they told me there was 
an old English law that forbade all exchange in this country. 
I answered that I failed to believe any such law had ever been 
enforced ; and it appeared that, wherever the injured rights of the 
Emperor’s subjects were at stake, the Council were in the habit 
of resuscitating some ancient law, patent or custom against the 
dispositions of the treaties, and the contracting parties’ intentions, 
for the Commercial Convention was quite clear on this point of the 
reservation of statutes and customs. To return to the right of 
exchange, the Convention plainly stated that the Emperor’s 
subjects should be allowed to exercise it, not merely with the 
English, but with all other nations ; and the same had been ruled 
at the Conferences of Bourbourg and Gravelines. Hence it was 
clear that this prohibition was contrary to the spirit of the con- 
vention, as it substituted a special reservation for a general 
permission. Even granting that the said law had ever been 
enforced, if they wished to apply it now they wuld be breaking 
the back of trade, and destroying commerce between the two 
countries ; for merchants could not do business without exchan; ‘ing 
money, as English subjects were allowed to do in Flanders, 
especially since it was forbidden to export all sorts of goods, as I 
had formerly explained to the Council in detail. They orfly replied 
that no difficulty had ever been raised in connexion with their 
ancient statutes and customs, and they had always meant that these 
should remain in force. And they persisted in this attitude. 

They then mentioned the growndage fee, and asserted that it 
was only claimed once. I demanded a statement of this in writing, 
but they gave me the same answer as before. 

At last they arrived at the question of the King’s weights, and 
told me to make a written report of the names of all who should 
use other weights, and they should be punished. I informed them 
that it was well known that other weights than the King’s were 
used in town, especially where the Emperor’s subjects were 
concerned, for false weights were sometimes used to cheat them. 
They said that the injured parties must bring a complaint, and 
summon the wrong-doers before my Lord the Mayor, who was 
chief of police ; and I could get nothing more out of them. 

After this, Madam, they told me that their merchants had also 
complained of several new taxes, about which they were soon going 
to send a statement to your Majesty. They have now done so, 
in the shape of the articles* enclosed in this letter. And this, 
Madam, was the end of our conference. 

Duplicate endorsed “ for the Emperory’ French. 


The Emperor to his Ampassaporst} at TRENT. 


All your letters, as well befere as after the last congregation, 
down to those of the 22nd instant have been received, together 








* These articles are no longer to be found with the original of this document. 
i + Hugo, Count de Montfort; Don Francisco de Toledo and Guillaume de 
oltiers. 
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with the copies enclosed. We have learned from them what 
passed between you and the Legate, and your opinion with regard 
to suspending the Council, which is worthy of your skill and 
prudence and in agreement with our own views. ‘The present 
condition of affairs in Germany, for which country’s benefit the 
Council was summoned, the departure of the Electors and the fact 
that so few German prelates remain make it probable that harm, 
rather than good, would attend its further prolongation. We have 
several times, and particularly on this last occasion, arrived at 
this conclusion, so after full and diligent examination of the 
attendant circumstances we are more determined about it than 
ever, and command you to endeavour to conduct the affair in such 
a mannef, if possible, that the initiative of the suspension shall 
proceed from the Legate. Work upon him with the thoughts 
that are the most painful to them (z.e. the papal party), such as 
reform and the necessity of replying to the Protestants’ proposals 
on that and other points, and of allowing the Protestants to speak. 
Thus the real desire of the Legate and the rest to be out of it 
will infallibly bring them to suggest a suspension, which you will 
then accept either without a time-limit and until things are more 
promising, or for a definite time which must not be under two 
years, e talked over this and other matters at great length 
with the Electors when they passed through here, and they are 
“of opinion that the suspension had better be without any time- 
limit, so that we may be able to summon the Council again at an 
opportune moment, when the Pope is well-inclined, and not be 
obliged to have recourse to prorogations when the limit expires, or 
disturb the prelates and call them away from their churches for 
nothing, to the discredit of the undertaking. If the plan outlined 
above does not have the effect of bringing the Legate to propose 
a suspension, as might happen were he to wish to be very clever 
and take advantage of the uproar in Germany, it will still be 
evident that ‘no good can come of the Council, as it is now con- 
ducted so limply. We therefore command you, in that case, to 
speak in confidence with some of our prelates, managing to do it 
in such a way that the others shall not take umbrage, for all are 
very honest men. Point out to them how necessary a suspension. 
has become at the present moment, how many excellent reasons 
there are for having recourse to it, and persuade them to take 
it upon themselves to go to the Legate on their own account and, 
moved thereunto by the present notorious state of public affairs, 
make the suggestion to him’! Let them dwell upon the unsatisfac- 
tory issue of the Council given its failure to encompass the 
exemplary reformation demanded by God’s service and the 
interests of His Church, the loss of prestige occasioned - by 
the Electors’ departure, and the scanty preparations that are 
apparently being made for the coming of the Protestants. You 
may also enlarge on recent disturbances which will serve to 
harden the hearts of the erring, and express an opinion that unless 
important measures, such as the reformation (of discipline) the 
lack of which has given rise to all the heretical opinions, are 
enacted at Trent, the‘result will be to tarnish the fair fame of the 
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Church, and discredit past. Councils. Let them proceed to the 
conclusion that the best way to avoid these dangers would be to 
suspend the Council until such time as God shall be pleased to 
dispose matters more favourably. 

As for the ambassadors from Wiirttemberg and Strassburg, 
who are requesting that an answer be given to them, there is 
nothing more to be said than that you are to follow the instructions 
sent you from here. As you shall see that it might help the cause 
of suspension, insist upon it that they be heard and receive their 
reply, and always give them good words, telling them you have 
instructions from us to favour and obtain satisfaction for them. 

You will try to arrange the dispute for precedence between the 
ambassadors of our brother, the King of the Romans, and those 
of the King of Portugal as best you may ; though if the suspension 
goes through this difficulty will be removed. 

When the Cardinal of Fano, who is returning to Rome, took 
leave of us he said he was going to stop a few days at Trent with 
the principal object of bringing about a good understanding between. 
you and the Legate, such as was to be desired in order that you 
Pa Pa proceed in unanimity and mutual confidence. He offered 
to do his best to that end ; and after we had thanked him he went 
on to say that now was the time to make haste with the Council 
and bring it to a speedy conclusion. When it was finished it would 
be well to summon another to meet in two years’ tame, for his 
Holiness desired to effectuate a reformation, and really meant to 
do so. We replied in general terms, to the effect that a thorough 
reformation was most necessary for the welfare of Christendom 
and the cure of Germany’s ills, as he (.e. Fano), with his zeal and 
prudence, might well understand. For the rest we referred him 
to the Bishop of Arras, to whom he repeated in substance what he 
had said to us, giving as a reason the Protestants’ failare to appear 
with the pretext that the Council, though it had been convoked as 
universal, was not so in reality. He alsé said that it was not well 
indefinitely to prolong a Council in such perilous times, thereby 
risking its exposure to contempt and doing great harm by keeping 
the prelates so long away from their churches. Arras answered 
that his (i.e. Fano’s) opinion was ill-timed at a moment at which 
matters were to be discussed on which the Protestants must be 
heard at the risk of the gravest consequences. Were such advice 
to be followed, not only could no good come of it, but it meant the 
certain and total ruin (7.e. loss) of Germany, for whose benefit the 
Council had been convoked. The Germans would refuse to accept 
its decrees on the grounds that it had not proceeded on the lines 
promised at past Diets, that they had not been admitted to state 
the matters that offended their conscignces, that scandals had not 
been met by the reformation they so ardently desired. They had, 
Arras said, reason to complain of the precipitate manner in which 
several points had been crowded together in order to determine, 
in one session, more matters than there was time for with the 
object of disposing of them befote the Protestants’ arrival. They 
had a legitimate excuse for their delay, because the Legate had not 
given them sufficient safe-conduct immediately, but had extended 
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it to them piece-meal ; to say nothing of the fact that we did not 
yet know whether they would be satisfied with the last safe-conduct 
sent them, and that the present troubles in Germany were enough 
to serve as a new excuse even if the safe-conduct were held to be 
satisfactory. If they did not come, they would always maintain 
that they had been judged unheard. Arras concluded by saying, 
as if of his own accord, that he thought we might give our consent 
to a suspension for a long period, or even without limit, in the 
manner the Legate had so often talked of, rather than see the 
Council concluded hastily. He himself believed that what was 
most necessary—and our main object—was that, as in the past 
the Legate had, hastened on the discussion of doctrine and given 
little attention to reformation, he should in the future promote 
reformation, as Fano said his Holiness was so anxious to see it 
achieved, and also certain uncontroversial points of doctrine that 
would not rouse ill-feeling but rather encourage the Protestants to 
attend, help in the removing of those abuses that offended them and, 
those obstacles once disposed of, join in the discussion of doctrine 
with gonfidence, seeing that the Council proceeded with sincerity. 
The Legate must suffer delay with patience, for he himself had 
caused it by not giving sufficient safe-conduct when it had been 
demanded, at a time when Germany was at peace. Had he not 
failed in this the present difficulties might never have arisen, and 
the Protestants might never have been able to advance such good. 
excuses themselves for staying away. What was most necessary 
for the moment, therefore, was to give a moderate reply to the 
Protestants, which should shoulder them and their people with 
the blame. The theologians from Wiirttemburg and elsewhere 
ought also to be heard, and the Catholic doctors ought to discuss 
with them, in order that they might not be able to say that when 
they went to the Council they were not admitted to expose their 
doctrine, because the Catholics knew they could not reply, and 
feared to be’convinced ; for such were the arguments frequently 
used with the ignorant. Fano confessed that all this had some 
foundation in reason, and offered to do his best in Trent and 
Rome, as he had already said. It was obvious, however, that he 
lent a willing ear to the remarks about suspension, though it was 
only mentioned in a general way, as if of Arras’ own accord. 
Innsbruck, 29 March, 1552. 
Copy. Spanish. 


The AmBassaDors aT TRENT to the EMPEROR. 


Since our last letters to your Majesty, informing you of our 
negotiations with the Legate and how they ended, nothing new 
has happened between us, for he has made no reply, and we have 
not solicited for one. Affairs are therefore at a stand-still ; for he 
will not have (the sacrament of) marriage nor anything else 
discussed before the points that have been reserved, and we will not 
consent to his bringing the reserved ones forward. As he failed 
to persuade us to consent to the form of suspension he wished to 
have adopted, he has not dared to propose it, and he is much 
embarrassed, knowing himself to be blamed for the deadlock in which 
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we now are regarding suspension, though critics of our action 
are also not wanting. Nothing else is being talked about, to the 
great scandal of the prelates and other persons here present, because 
the preachers have ceased treating all other subjects, and if this 
goes on we can only expect the Council to break up in a disgraceful 
manner. We are waiting for your Majesty’s reply to our letters, 

Julius (von) Pflug, Bishop of Naumburg, left this place assuring 
us that he would go no farther than Innsbruck, whither he must 
repair on business of great importance to your Majesty. It was 
urgent that he should be there at the arrival of certain procurators 
from Duke Maurice’s state, who had written begging him to be 
there and render them some assistarmce in the matter that was 
bringing them. We did our best to keep him back, but he met 
our efforts with the above excuses. 

The suffragan of the Bishop of Wiirzburg has also gone. We 
failed in our persuasions to detain him, for he affirmed that. his 
master had broken his leg and needed him in the administration 
of his bishopric. In like manner the other German bishops who are 
still here, except for the Archbishop of Strassburg who went to 
visit Italy some days ago and has not returned, are unsettled and 
anxious to get away. In spite of all we can do we fear they will 
behave like those who have left already, giving fresh scandal. The 
Italians take the opportunity to say that your Majesty’s bishops 
go with our consent, as we do not stop them, affirmifg that the 
Electors dared not go while we wished to prevent them. 

It might also happen—and we consider it probable—that the 
Protestants, on seeing the Germans go, will say that they do not 
wish to dispute in the presence of two nations only. 

There is also some stir among the Italians, but we believe the 
Legate and the presidents mistrust what might happen to them 
if they were to romain alone with the Spaniards and those Italians 
who are vassals of your Majesty ; so they are in this dilemma, and 
know not which way to move. The Legate has had a bad fever 
for the last four days and does not improve, though he has been 
bled and carefully tended. He is in great perplexity, and so 
shall we be until we receive your Majesty’s instructions. 

The procurator from Strassburg who was here lately told us 
that the men of that republic (i.e. Strassburg) had sent a new 
power to one of their theologians here, so that he might despatch 
business in. the procurator’s name, allowing him to return, as his 
domestic affairs claimed his presence. He therefore decided to 
go, and all our attempts ‘to keep him were vain, for go he did. 
All we could do was to demand a copy of the theologian’s power, 
to be certain that what he said was true. 

Trent, 29 March, 1552. : 

Copy. Spanish. ‘ 


ApVICESs sent by JEHAN ScHEYFVE. 


The English are fitting out seven or eight warships in the 
Thames. The Vice-Admiral, Henry Dudley, cousin to the Duke 
of Northumberland, has been a) pointed to command them, and 
his right-hand man is a rene ona called Jehan Ribault, who 
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was formerly a prisoner in the Tower. The ships are soon to put 
out to sea. It is rumoured that they are intended to guard the 
English coast and harbours, and protect shipping ; and it seems 
others are to be fitted out. We believe the King of France is 
making great preparations by sea, and that twenty or thirty ships 
of his have already set sail. Some of them are said to have 
appeared at Rye, to the west of this place (i.e. London); and 
some assert they are on their way towards Zeeland. 

It is being whispered in secret that the Earl of Warwick, North- 
umberland’s eldest son, is soon to go to France with 800 or 1,000 
horse, taken from the new English bands, and 5 or 6,000 foot, 
or else take the road to Calais and Guines, and stay there with 
the objeot of making those parts safe in case either the Emperor 
or the King (of France) wished to undertake some enterprise 
against them, and of waiting upon the events of the war. 
Although neither version is very likely, it is quite certain that 
the Earl is making preparations, and that the English have already 
sent a certain sum of money to France by Mr. (Sir Philip) Hoby, 
who passed that way on his road towards Flanders. i is said 
that the King of England and his Council are not best pleased 
with the reply that was given to Hoby. 

A proclamation has been made here by which money-exchange 
is again permitted. It is said to have been done at the French 

eambassador’s request, because of the prohibition issued in 

Flanders concerning exchanges on Lyons ; but the truth is that 
the proclamation was most urgently demanded by English and 
foreigners. 

The King is usually present at Council meetings now, especially 
when state business is being transacted, in order to lend his 
personal authority to the Council’s decisions. He began attending 
a little before the Duke of Somerset was arrested, 

The Lady Elizabeth, the King’s sister, has been at Court, where 
she was very honourably received. They say that the Earl of 
Pembroke, who is a widower, is trying to obtain her in marriage, 
but she refuses her consent. It is believed that the Duke of 
Northumberland has something to do with her attitude, for he 
will not suffer the Earl to make such a marriage, unless for some 
very good reason. 

A few days ago the King of England sent an Englishman called 
Brigenthon (sic) by way of Flanders to Courtpennick at Hamburg. 
He had made use of the same man before at Magdeburg. Shortly 
before, Courtpennick had sent one of his people to the King. 

It is taken for certain here that Duke Maurice (of Saxony), 
Marquis Albert of Brandenburg, the Count Palatine,* the King 
of France and several other princes and cities of Germany, including 
the sea-board towns, are in league against the Emperor under the 
leadership of France.t Some say that others yet, of whom 

Imperial Majesty entertains no suspicions, are of the league ; 


* de, the Elector Palatine. 

¢ An entry for March 6th in Edward’s Journal states that the French ambassador 
had announced to Edward the existence of a league between his master, Duke 
Maurice, the Duke of Mecllenburg, the Marquis of Brandenburg, Count Mansfeldt 
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that we shall soon hear strange tidings ; and that this war will 
go very differently from the last one fought in Germany. 

The stillyard merchants have had all their privileges taken away 
by a decree of the Council; but it seems that the decree was 
rendered rather in order to be able to restrict these privileges than 
anything else, and that the London merchants who urged the 
measure wish to prevent the stillyard merchants from selling or 
distributing the goods they buy in England elsewhere than in the 
Hanse towns, and also from importing into England any other 
goods than those produced in the Hanse towns. They wish to 
oblige those merchants who deal outside these limits to pay the 
same taxes that non-privileged folk ane liable to, or at any rate to 
obtain corresponding privileges for the English in the Hanse towns. 
The deputies from the said towns are still here awaiting a definite 
reply, and are urging the advisability of a conference, to be held 
in some neutral spot abroad. The Council are a little angry at 
this proposal. 

Some say that Ambassador Chamberlain is coming home, and 
that he who is going to replace Morison is not to leave until next 
May. This is considered rather suspicious. 

French. Cipher. 


CorNiLLE Scerrrrvs (p’ExEcKz) to the QuEEN Dowager. 


This afternoon I have received several letters from your Majesty 
of the 26th instant: among them one containing news about 
marine affairs sent you by M. de Reuil on the 22nd. By way of 
reply, may it please your Majesty to know that the same tidings 
have been heard here, but since they arrived we have had others 
from several parts of England and various informants. On the 
28th the Bailiff of Flushing wrote to me that on that day several 
Englishmen had arrived there from Le Havre, whence they 
had departed on the 24th. They said that of the twenty ships that 
had been fitted out at Le Havre, eight had already sailed for the 
Isle of Wight, and the rest were to follow soon. Moreover, 
eighteen other war-ships were being fitted out in the Seine, which 
were to join more ships from Brittany and proceed towards the 
Isle of Wight, whence it was said they were going to invade this 
country. On the 27th, a little vessel had come from Calais to 
Flushing, which had sighted the eight men-of-war at Camber. 
The Bailiff also informed me that there were two Flemings with 
the French : one from Ghent, called Yven de Varnewyck, and the 
other from Kcluse, Antoine Verplanken by name. Another 
Englishman, just arrived from England, told Captain Meeckere* 





and others, against the Emperor, and that an ambassador was to come from 
France to invite Edward to join. 

On March 20th, the same ambassador presented letters of credit and invited 
Edward to join the league. 

On March 28th: “I did deny after a sort the (French) request to enter into 
war.” 

A more definite refusal was given on April 23rd, on the grounds that Edward’s 
Jeague with the Emperor did not permit him to accept the King of France’s 
proposal. az 

* For information on Gérard Meeckere, or Van Meeckeren, see an Etude by 
L. de Backer, Bruges, 1848, 
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yesterday evening that the eight French ships had with them 
two hulcques loaded with artillery, of which your Majesty has 
already been informed. The Englishman added that all these 
ships were to proceed to Brest, where the fleet was to collect ; 
though this seems unlikely. 

This morning the rentmaistre (sic) of Zeeland on the Wester 
Schelde arrived here, saying he had spoken with an Englishman 
just come from England, who assured him he had seen eight French 
ships and two hulcgues at Camber, and seventeen ships at 
Portsmouth, under the command of Baron de la Garde (7.e. Paulin). 
The English Council had caused the sails to be stripped off these 
ships and had taken the Baron prisoner, for what reason it was 
not known. The Englishman assures us that this is true, and 
swears it ; and he is a person of consequence. 

This would be a great piece of news ; your Majesty shall soon 
hear whether it is true or not. 

Jacques Patrissone (i.e. Patterson), a burgess of this town and 
a Scotsman by descent, says it is true that the King of France 
has forbidden the Scots to export goods out of France, and for 
this reason three or four Scots have left France with their vessels 
empty. This seemed worth reporting to your Majesty. 

As for the watch in these parts, it is being kept with great care, 
and since my arrival I have invited the towns to shut their gates 
cand lay in supplies. They say they will do so, but it all takes 
a very long time. 

The second letter concerns M. Dawenbroeck, whose commission 
your Majesty commands me to examine, and also his instructions. 
I will report as soon as possible about this; for the moment 
we are very busy with the Dutchmen. 

As for the third letter concerning M. de Courriéres, that gentle- 
man travelled by Dunkirk, so it will be very difficult to send any 
ships to escort him as long as the wind remains in the west, where 
it is now. For so long the ships here are unable to put out to 
sea, and were the wind to veer round to south-east, south-south- 
east, or south, the gentleman wonld be soonor in England than 
our ships at Dunkirk. There is a very good vessel at Dunkirk 
called la Lévriére, which M. de Courriéres might use; but if he 
decides to wait a few days at Dunkirk, I will have three or four 
good vessels belonging to private individuals ready to set sail as 
soon as the wind changes, as above. 

As for our principal task*, your Majesty shall soon hear of its 
progress. The Dutchmen are not all here yet, but we believe the 
rest will accept what we shall conclude with those already here. 

Veere, 30 March, 1552. 

Signed. French. . 


“News sent from Antwerp.” 


Captain Baron de la G&rde has left France with fifty ships, with 
eleven of which he hés arrived at Rye, an English port. Twelve 

* i.e. the preparations for the departure of the merchant fleot for Spain and 
Portugal. * 
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more are at Portsmouth and theerest have been driyen back 
towards the French coast by storms. These ships are well-supplied 
with artillery and other munitions of war, a large number of 
soldiers and plenty of pioneers. One of the ships is full of spades 
and other tools for digging, which are supposed to be intended for 
use in breaking dikes or making some block-house or fort in haste. 
Antwerp, 30 March, 1552. as 
_ French. 


The Queen Dowager to Count Van Buren. 


I am sending you copies of three reports I have received from 
different quarters, all of which statg that several French ships 
have arrived at Rye and Portsmouth in England, all well-equipped 
and with the plans you will see from the reports. You will 
therefore do well to inform all the seaboard towns in haste, that 
they may be on their guard. Keep a narrow watch on the war- 
ships now being fitted out in Zeeland, in order that no harm be 
done to them. And you will do your best to preserve them in 
safety. 

Brussels, 31 March, 1552. 

‘Minute. French. 


v 


The Quzzn DowaceEr to the Emprror. 


(In a letter, the rest of which deals with preparations for war 
in Germany and armaments in Flanders, the following passage 
occurs. ) 

Touching the difficulty Fugger has made about the letter of 
credit I sent, and also the demand your Majesty addressed to him, 
you will see by a letter sent me by a messenger I despatched to 
Fugger’s agent at Antwerp that the reason of it was that he had not 
received his agent’s letter, which had been sent by the ordinary 
courier, who did not travel as fast as my messenger. Your 
Majesty will also see that Fugger’s agént declares himself to. be 
entirely devoted to your service. He is collecting as much money 
as he can here by his master’s orders, so I hope Fugger will have 
provided your Majesty with a good sum. If he has not done so, 
you might press him by the means I suggested or others, but 
without saying that any more money can be got out of this country ; 
for the present sum is all I can possibly manage, and even so I 
am risking not being able to meet current expenses and those that 
are sure to come up. The said agent has refused to give up the 
100,000 crowns that remdin from the metal from the Indies; and 
I beg your Majesty to remember that all that reached here was 
300,000 crowns, for the rest stayed by the way for other of your 
Majesty’s needs. Also the exchangs which was made in order 
to pay the merchants out of the amount that had remained in 
metal in Italy did not bring money hither, for 100,000 crowns 
were taken by your Majesty out of the Antwerp Exchange, and 
sent to you. Certainly, my Lerd, it is no wonder if purses are 
bare here and in Germany, for the whole of the enormous sum the 
merchants have furnished you with since the last war, has come 
from here and from Germany, and repayments have been assigned. 
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in Spain, whence the merchants have been unable to fetch their 


‘money. We have also taken up well over 2,000,000 florins here ; 
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and the sovereign remedy would be to bring the money from the 
country where there is some. 

Your Majesty tells me that Fugger is discontented because he 
was not allotted a larger share in the metal from the Indies, and 
dissatisfied with the accounts drawn up with his agent here of 
what your Majesty owes him for several operations. I have given 
your Majesty ample information about all this in the despatch 
carried by*Zandelyn, and have referred the settlement of the 
difficulties to you. It seems right that your Majesty should pay 
the interest stipulated in the agreement and not more; but on 
the other hand it is fair that he should receive no worse treatment 
than the other merchants, especially as we are always needing 
him. However, as the sum is so large, I have not dared to come 
to any decision, but have left it to your officers ; for they, and not 
I nor any of my people here, managed the whole affair. Your 
Majesty will therefore have it looked into, and issue such orders 
as you think fit. I beg you to believe that everything I have 
negofiated over here up to the present with Fugger’s agent has been 
done with his and his master’s full consent. It appears to me 
that it would be well for you to have Fugger satisfied as to his 
accounts. 

Brussels, 81 March, 1552. 

Copy. French. Cipher. 


The Emreror to Epwarp VI. 


By letters from our sister, the Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
Regent of our Low Countries, we have heard with great satisfaction 
of your good health and your desire to observe and keep up the 
ancient amity and alliance between our kingdoms and hereditary 
dominions and yours. Our dear and well-beloved knight, M. de 
Courriéres, will have informed you by our sister’s orders of our 
joy at hearing this; and you may be sure that we shall always 
bear you sincere affection. As we are writing at greater length 
to our sister, who will cause our words to be reported to you, we 
will not make the present letter longer. 

Copy of a minute. French. 


The QuEEN Dowager to Epwarp VI. 


IT have heard from Mr. Chamberlain, your ambassador resident 
in my Court, and from the eontents of your letters to me, his desire 
to proceed to England for some time on private business, so it 
were with my consent. I replied to him that as it was your will 
that he should,go, I could but approve, and that he might gtay, 
not for the six weeks of which he had spoken to me only, but as 
long as you Should wish to keep him. On his return hither he shall 
be right welcome, as all,shall be who come to me on your behalf. 
They shall be shown all possible favour, as the amity between you 
and my Lord the Emperor demands. 

Brussels, 1 April, 1552. 

Minute. French. . 
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The QuEEN Dowager to DestouRMEL. 


The enclosed petition has been presented to us on behalf of 
Richard Bryant and Thomas Cook, English merchants. As you 
will see, they claim that you have caused your servants to ‘sell 
416 rolls of copper-wire worth over 350 crowns in gold, that were 
taken on board their ship by your vessel, and that this was done 
before it had been decided whether the prize was lawful or not. 
As we granted them permission to remove their goods under 
caution, we expressly command you to inform us of the truth about 
this copper-wire, and why you did not return it under caution, as 
had been decreed. And of this you shall not fail. 

Brussels, 6 April, 1552. ° 

Minute. French. 


The Emperor to the QuEEN DowAGER. 


(Hxtract.) 

This letter will serve as a reply to several of yours I received 
some days ago, and have not had time to answer before because 
of the daily press of affairs. First, as for the request made by the 
Estates of Brabant to receive assistance from the Empire, in 
accordance with the confederation concluded in 1548, I take it 
you wrote a letter about it rather for the sake of satisfying the 
Estates than because you imagined such a thing pocghie at the 
present season; for the enemies’ movements are not directed 
against the Low Countries alone, but against the Empire and its 
states in general, to say nothing of the fact that the French are 
egging on the Turk in Hungary. ‘Thus it is clear that no aid is to 
be expected from the Empire for the time being. . . . 

About finances, you will already have heard Fugger’s reply to the 
message you sent with Treasurer Longin’s man. Since then I 
have written to Fugger with my own hand ; and he immediately 
set out to come hither, in spite of the fact that the enemy was 
within sight of the town. He arrived yesterday, and I negotiated 
with him at once. Nonetheless, and though he hasbeen approached. 
again, it has been impossible to get anything out of him; for he 
says he really has no ready money. Instead of supplying us 
himself, he offers us his credit to enable us to obtain as much as 
400,000 ducats. He says that the talk about his collecting money 
originated at the time when I was leaving Augsburg, and made an 
exchange with him for 50,000 crowns. ° This will show you in what 
straits we are for money over here ; and in Italy it is much worse. 
You may imagine how much freedom of choice I have left. As 
for giving leave to take a million in cash out of Spain, the sum 
is so large that nothing could induce nze to consent, nor would it 
be feasible in Spain, especially as I have promised to have a large 
sum taken out by the galleys that are presently to sail by 
the Mediterranean, which sum is destined to pay interest on the 
exchanges made in Italy, and to pay the troops. However, the 
arguments you invoke induce mé@ to consent, as I am writing to 
the Prince, my son, by Don Juan Manrique who is being sent to 
Spain, that he shall allow 300,000 pr 400,000 ducats in gold or other- 
wise to be taken to Flanders. I have instructed him to make the 
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necessary arrangements, and take precautions at the seaports 
to avoid frauds and abuses that might lead to the exportation of 
a larger sum, and also to make sure that the money really goes to 
the Low Countries, for which alone the permission has been 
granted. In order to make it clear that this permission has been 
granted for my service, and not for any private parties’ benefit, 
you will do well to select one or two trustworthy persons and 
send them with letters to my son to conduct the money to the 
Low Countries, and make them deposit a caution to render an 
account of the sum to you or your deputies. . . . (Private affairs 
of the Duke of Holstein etc.) 

For the rest,.you are aware of the good services rendered by my 
Councillor and Master of Requests in ordinary, Simon Renard, 
while residing as our ambassador in France. During that time 
he had no recompense from us, nor did he receive any gift from 
the King of France at his departure, because of the outbreak of 
war, though it is usual to make some present to ambassadors. 
Taking this, and his further daily services, into consideration, I 
have gnade him a gift of 3,000 crowns, of which 1,000 are to be 
paid in Spain, 1,000 in the Low Countries, and 1,000 in Burgundy 
(i.e. the Franche-Comté). I have written in this sense to the 
Prince, my son, and also to my receiver-general in Burgundy. 
And I beg you to make arrangements to enable him to receive the 

* 1,000 crowns assigned to him in the Low Countries as soon as 
possible. 

Innsbruck, 7 April, 1552. 

Duplicate. French. 


April (?) 8. Dxstourmen to Count pe Revtt. 


aber: Iam here doing the duties of a marshal, and have arranged for 


quarters for seventeen companies of foot and 1,500 to 2,000 horse, 
and also prepared your lodging. The captain of an English fort 
came to me with letters of credence from the Deputy Governor 
of Calais to tell me that about ten hours ago M. de Senarpont sent 
to demand of the Deputy Governor passage for part of the King 
of France’s army to enter Flanders by Newnham Bridge or there- 
abouts. The Deputy Governor answered that he would not allow 
it on any account, to which was retorted that the French would 
pass by force. The Deputy Governor therefore wished to inform 
me that I might warn the Queen Dowager or you, as I am doing. 
In truth, if this is the way’ the French are going to behave, they 
are making strange demands. I know not what to think. I 
have talked with the defenders of Tournehem, who are anxious 
to fight. ‘Truth to say, my Lord, I do not venture to assert 
as positively that our enemies are approaching as it has been 
asserted to me, but I will know before the evening meal. I have 
told. you all my news. , 

Landrecies, the 8th, at five in the afternoon, in haste. 

PS.—It the French try to pass through English land to 
Bourbourg or Gravelines they will be making too sure, as the 
English say, for the English have men to stop them. I am not 
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mentioning it because I think it easy, but because the matter is 
of gravity. 
French. Signed. 


The AMBASSADORS AT TRENT to the EMPEROR. 


We received your Majesty’s letter of March 29th, and noted 
all your Majesty said in it regarding the suspension of the Council. 
It appeared to us that the best way to encompass it would be 
to approach the Legate and presidents with a demand that they 
should give the Protestant theologians now in this place a hearing. 
We knew this to be a sensitive subject with them, because of their 
fear that giving the Protestants a hearing might lead to their 
being forced to take some steps in the matter of reformation ; and 
also because they well knew they would have to bear the blame 
for further developments if they refused to do something that 
had the approval of all the prelates. We therefore chose to 
adopt this plan ; but as the Legate was very ill at the time, accord- 
ing to the accounts given by his physicians and servants, we were 
prevented from doing anything for some days. At length, seeing 
that the Legate did not recover, though he was said to be slightly 
better, we sent to ask him to commission the presidents to 
negotiate with us, as he was prevented by illness and our business 
might not suffer delay. We expressed this in urgent terms, and 
the Legate instructed the presidents to confer with @s. We at 
once suggested to them that the Protestants ought to be heard, 
giving various reasons but saying nothing about reform, in order 
not to let them see our device and also because if a hearing were 
to be given to the Protestants, reform would of necessity come 
up for discussion. When we had produced all our arguments, 
they replied that it was quite right the Protestants should be 
heard if they would submit to the Council, but failing that they 
were not of opinion that they ought to be heard. We replied that 
that point had been discussed days ago.*when we first asked that 
they should be heard. It had ‘then been decided between us 
and the Legate, with your Majesty's approval, that that point 
was not to be raised because it might entail a violation of promises 
made at past Diets, and afford the Protestants an opportunity of 
raising a fresh difficulty and entering upon fresh disputes. There- 
fore, as the presidents knew, the ambassadors from Wiirttemberg 
and Saxony had been heard without any questions as to sub- 
mission being asked. And we set that point aside and pressed 
them once more to granf the Protestants a hearing, requesting 
them to summon the congregation to decide how and under 
what conditions it was to be done. After much talk with which the 
presidents endeavoured to defend tkeir opinions, they decided 
to refer the matter to the Legate, for their commission was merely 
to hear me, Don Francisco de Toledo, who negotiated with them 
on that occasion. At the same time. they swore that they knew 
nothing beyond what had beep said in the streets about any 
agreement we might have made touching the matter of submission 
at the time when the ambassadors from Saxony and Wiirttemberg 
were heard ; and therefore, even had they had ample commission 
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. to treat with us, they would have been unable to reply on that 
point, without consulting the Legate and hearing from him exactly 
to what he had given his consent. In conclusion, they said they 
would report to the Legate and give us a specdy answer. 

Going on to speak with them of the Council, I touched on what 
had been done in the cause of reform and what remained and ought 
tobedone. I depicted the great offence that had been given by the 
manner in which that and other matters had been conducted, and 
they expressed infinite sympathy with my views, admitting me to 
be right in all I said and excusing themselves on the grounds 
that they could do nothing, as they were admitted to no share 
whatever in the decisions adopted. 

After this we spent three or four days reminding the presidents 
that they were to give us an answer, whilst they put us off, saying 
that the Legate was so seriously ill that his medical advisers 
absolutely forbade him to be spoken to. Seeing their attitude, 
and pressed by the Protestants who said they must have their 
audience at once or depart, we decided to speak to the presidents 
again ; and M. de Poitiers and I (Don Francisco) did so, complain- 
ing gfeatly of the delay and requesting them urgently to arrange 
that audience should be given to the Protestants. We told 
them how importunately the Protestants were suing, and how 
much they resented the delay. They disculpated themselves 

«by saying that they had been unable to obtain audience of the 
Legate, for not one of his servants had been willing to undertake 
to inform him that they wished to speak with him. Raising their 
hands to Heaven they assured us that they could do no more, 
for they were unable to give us any answer without having con- 
sulted the Legate. We replied that their excuses seemed 
insufficient, for they had the same power as the Legate, had been 
named in the Bull in the same manner, without any difference * 
whatsoever, and could, if he were prevented, act in the Council’s 
affairs without him; and his Holiness had doubtless sent three 
persons in order that two might act if the third were unable to 
do so. They rejoined that it was true they were mentioned 
as equal in the Bull; but their power was not held individually, 
but collectively, so two of them could do nothing without the 
third. We answered that in that case the proceedings of the 
January session had been invalid, as one of them, Verona, had 
been absent because of an indisposition. This they met by 
asserting that he had been present at the session in which the 
matters had been decreed, though not at the discussions; and 
we asserted that in the same way the Legate might be present at 
the session at which the definition of the matters to be disputed 
with the Protestants should take place, and that they might very 
well be given audience in his absence. They then found them- 
selves in a tight place ; and the upshot of much talk was that they 
claimed the Legate was, their chief, without whom they could 
do nothing. They were also unable to speak with him, and saw 
no way out of the difficulty unless we could persuade the Legate 
to give them speech. We were unable to get anything more out of 
them, and as the Protestants were pressing more and more 
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urgently for an audience we decided to tell them privately how 
hard we were working to obtain it for them and what had passed 
between us and the Legate, in order that they might see it was not 
our fault, and that we were doing our best to satisfy them. They 
displayed great contentment and pleasure at this. 

At this juncture the Protestants received fresh news of trouble 
in Germany and spoke with great earnestness to Count de Montfort. 
Unrest in Germany, they said, had caused the Electors and most 
of the Germans (for in the meantime Constance and Strassburg 
had left in spite of our efforts) to depart from the Council. Now 
that so many had gone, their instructions no longer permitted them 
to appear before the Council or defend their opinions, so their 
presence was no longer necessary and they had better go home. 
They therefore requested Count de Montfort to arrange that all 
your Majesty’s ambassadors should give them leave to go. Later 
they spoke to all three of us in the same strain, and we thought 
it well to ask to have what they were saying in writing, so that if 
the question were ever to arise in future there might be no mis- 
understanding as to the true cause of their departure, and nobody 
might be able to say they had gone merely becXuse they had not 
been heard, They did give us this writing, and a copy is being 
sent to your Majesty, and we managed to delay them a few 
days more, thinking it would be well to approach the Legate 
and presidents again about their audience, and briwg pressure 
to bear with the argument that the Protestants desired to go, 
keeping the new reason given by the Protestants quiet, and throw- 
ing all the blame on to the Legate and presidents. We therefore 
summoned the promoter of the Council, a servant of the Legate, 
and urged him to tell his master on our behalf that, if his health 
prevented him from negotiating, he ought to commission the 
presidents to do so, and give the Protestants their hearing, which 
they must have or we could keep them back no longer. The 
man went and came on this errand, and ended by saying he could 
not speak to the Legate, and there was not a man in the house 
who dared do so. While thus engaged, and continually pressing 
the presidents, we omitted not to inform all the prelates of what 
was going on, so that they might know all the Legate and presidents 
were doing to prevent audience being given to the Protestants. 
The prelates then selected four of their number who, in the name 
of all, should remonstrate with the presidents and represent how 
greatly scandalised they were to see audience refused to the 
Protestants, and no congregation summoned to discuss their 
affairs. No more reply was vouchsafed to them than had been 
to us; and the next step was that the Protestants asked us again 
for leave to go for the reasons already given, claiming that their 
safe-conduct stated that their departure might not be forbidden. 
After that, as we saw it was no longer possible to keep back the 


- Protestants, and as all the blame had been shouldered by the 


Legate and presidents, we told the Protestants we could not 
give them leave to go, but that we did not forbid them to do 
so; so they might do as they pleased. At which they took 
leave of us, showing great satisfaction with our behaviour 
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towards them, and departed yesterday afternoon, just after 
receiving our reply. 

The Cardinal of Fano passed by here while the above events 
were taking place, and told me, Don Francisco de Toledo, what. 
had passed between him, your Majesty and M. d’Arras, his 
account of which agreed with that contained in your Majesty’s 
letter. He suggested that the wisest course in the present circum- 
stances would be to suspend the Council after effectuating a 
good reformation. I told him that when the Legate had made a 
proposal to that effect we, your Majesty’s ambassadors, would 
examine it and give our reply ; and Fano stopped here two days to 
arrange the matter with the Legate. The Legate, however, refused 
to speak with dr see him on the ground of his indisposition, which 
from that moment entered a phase in which the patient could speak 
with no one. ‘So Fano departed without accomplishing anything. 

Now that things have come to this pass, whither we thought it 
well to let them proceed in order that it might be made clear that 
the Protestants’ departure was caused by the Legate and presidents, 
which is a sufficient. motive for suspension, we considered it would 
be wise to arrange confidentially that some prelate of the Legate’s 
and presidents’ intimate circle should tell them of his own accord 
that we would not oppose it. Thus we might see whether they 
could be induced to suggest it. If this fails and they decide to try to 
cause the Council to dissolve, as it is in a fair way to do at present, 
now that the Germans have gone and the Italians are going, six 
bishops and two generals having departed already, we still have 
a good way of achieving the suspension. We would privately 
arrange that the Spanish and Italian bishops, servants of your 
Majesty, who remained here should meet together and demand 
suspension on the ground that the Protestants had departed 
unheard, and that nothing more of any value could be done in the 
Council. And this is the plan we shall follow unless your Majesty 
sends us other instructions. We would already have set about 
it had it not been that the Legate has shut himself up and we 
can do nothing without him, for we only waste time with the 
presidents. All our attention is fixed on this point, and we are 
awaiting our opportunity, though they tell us that as soon as the 
Legate is well enough he will depart without attending to any 
more business. We do not regard this as likely, but we will always 
be watchful to conduct the affair in such a manner that the suspen- 
sion shall appear to have been caused by his Holiness’ ministers. 

After the above was written the Cardinal of Trent arrived here, 
and told several prelates that your Majesty had decided the 
Council must be suspended. As no other course was open, your 
Majesty had ordered him to lay in no more provisions and dismiss 
the guard, wherefore leave to depart was to be given to the 
prelates. But though this is what we have heard, and the Cardinal 
of Trent has said so to me, Don Francisco de Toledo, we shall 
proceed as above withodt relenting until we obtain the suspension, 
unless fresh orders arrive from your Majesty. 

Trent, 9 April, 1552. 

Copy. Spanish. . 
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JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaGErR. 2 


Madam : I have received from M. de Courriéres your Majesty’s 
letter of March 24th, in which you command me to give him all 
possible assistance in his charge. I shall do my best, Madam, 
and as for the writing inclosed in the letter, containing several 
complaints uttered by Mr. Hoby and other matters, I will follow 
the instructions set forth in the same letter. 

I have negotiated with the commissioners deputed by« the 
Council on the exactions complained of by his Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects, as your Majesty will have learnt from my letter of 
March 28th. 

London, 14 April, 1552. « 

Holograph. French. 


M. pE CourRIzREs to the QUEEN DowacER. 


Madam : I arrived here on the evening of the 12th instant, and 
the next morning the ambassador and I sent to the Duke of 
Northumberland to inform him of my arrival and demand audience. 
He replied that I was very welcome, and informed us that the 
King had recently had the measles,* and was not yet quite 
recovered, so he feared audience might not be given for five or 
six days. However, he would inform the King and Council, and 
apprise me of their pleasure. I am still awaiting his message, 
fearing I may not obtain audience until the coming feast or after. 
As soon as I have it I will inform your Majesty of my success and 
of other occurrences over here, of which I have heard nothing as yet, 
because the ambassador tells me he has written them to your 
Majesty. 

London, 14 April, 1552. 

P.S.—After the above was written, the Council sent Mr. Hoby 
to tell me that the King was not quite recovered from the small-pox, 
and as he still bore some marks on his faceyhe did not wish to show 
himself to strangers. Hoby therefore saw little chance of my 
obtaining audience for ten days. He begged me to be patient, but 
said that if my charge was urgent I might come to the Council to 
declare it and discuss it with them, until I should be able to make 
a more ample declaration to the King, when restored to health. 
I replied that if it pleased the Council I would wait three or four 
days more to see whether the King would then be well enough to 
permit me to present my duty to him. Hoby undertook to transmit 
this message to the Council: 

Signed. French. 


Dvxe Eric or Brunswicx-Liwesuret to the Emperor. 


I had greatly desired to comply with your Majesty’s will and 
put off my coming to this country at the time when the Serene 
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* Below, in the P.S. to this letter, the King’s complaint is referred to as 
small-pox (petites veroles), though here ii is unmistakably measles (rougeoles). 
Edward suffered from both at this time. Sce his J ournal, April 2nd: ‘I fell sike 
of the mesels and the small-pokkes.” 
t This person, who signs himself Duque Erico de Brasuic y Luneburg, is more 
generally known as Duke Eric II. of Brunswick-Calenberg. 
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Prince (Philip) came hither ; but it was not in my power to do 
so because of the suspicions and fears I entertained, and still 
entertain, of my brother-in-law Duke Maurice (of Saxony), of the 
Duchess, my wife, and of the foremost men of my state. The 
object: of these persons has always been to draw me over to their 
false and perverse. views on religion ; and as they see that I 
persevere in the true and holy knowledge in which our Lord, 
out of His benign clemency, placed and has kept me, they have 
hardened their hearts against me, and [ could not live amongst 
them without great risk of either losing my life or endangering 
my soul. As Iam but human and frail, I might become infected 
by their conversation, for which reason, and because of the love 
I have always borne the Serene Prince, I ventured to come to 
Spain without your Majesty’s leave. After having kissed his 
Highness’ hands on arrival, I gave him a detailed account of my 
affairs and the reasons of my coming, begging him to write to your 
Majesty about it in my favour. His Highness did so with his 
own hand ; but no reply has come as yet, and I am in retirement 
in this town of San Sebastian, for [ am unable to follow his 
Highness’ court for lack of means to reside in it in a manner 
befitting my rank. I have consequently decided to send a private 
courier to your Majesty with my letter and one from his Highness, 
that your Majesty may reply by him to my former petition. I 
«most humbly supplicate your Majesty to remember my fidelity 
and services and those of my ancestors, and my own devotion to 
your Majesty’s cause, and take over the government of my lands 
and state. I, for the above and other reasons, cannot live in 
them nor maintain them, and would beg your Majesty to give me 
compensation according to my rank in Spain, Italy, or wherever 
you may be pleased to send me. I repeat my humble supplications, 
and adjure your Majesty not to order me to my ruin; for my 
desire and aim have always been to serve your Majesty. 
San Sebastian, 15 April, 1552. 
Holograph. Spanish. 


Doxe Eric or Brunswick-Litnepure to the EmpPEror. 


Your Majesty will remember that, when I was at Maestricht, 
I sent you word that I was holding Antonio Corvino,* one of 
the chief preachers of the evil sect of Luther, a prisoner in my state, 
begging your Majesty to command what was to be done with him. 
Your Majesty replied that he was not to be released until further 
orders ; and he has remained in prison ever since. For many 
days past my relatives who follow the bad sect, and those of 
Corvino, have not ceased importuning me, to the point of making 
my life a burden, to let him go. Therefore I most humbly implore 
your Majesty to let me know what I am to do about it ; and I 
should be most grateful for a reply. 

San Sebastian, 15 April, 1552. 

Holograph. Spanish. 


' * Corvinus, or Raebener, was a Lutheran reformer who had been in prison, 
since 1549, and died from the effects of confinement in 1553. 
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(From a third letter, dated Toro, 31 May, 1552, also, signed 
El Duque Erico de Brasuic y Luneburg, and written in his own 
hand in Spanish, it appears that the Emperor replied to the 
writer’s petition by ordering him back to Germany.) 


The AmBaAssADORS aT ‘RENT to the EMPEROR. 


Since our last letter to your Majesty of the 9th instant, the Legate 
has persisted in remaining ill and shut up in his house, so that in 
the meantime no member of this synod has spoken with him, 
for he has declined all interviews on the ground of his illness. We 
have therefore been unable to take any steps to bring about the 
suspension of the Council by means of the prelates, as we had 
decided to do, for the presidents affirm they have no power to 
conclude any terms, and nothing serious can be done with them. 
Therefore all we can do is to wait until we can speak with the 
Legate to start the negotiation. Meanwhile the Legate has 
had letters from Rome. ‘hough we have been unable to learn 
all the details, we have scented a project the presidents are putting 
forward to enable his Holiness, with the pretext of the present 
condition of public affairs, rather to finish thé Council anyhow 
than to suspend it. His Holiness imagines the present to be a 
favourable time for doing so, and that he would thus be freed. 
from all claims, whilst if the Council were to be suspended he 
fears he would always be running the danger of having ¢éo convoke 
it again. Though it is said orders to this effect have been received 
by the Legate from his Holiness, we do not believe they will venture 
to take any action without consulting your Majesty. Were they 
to make an attempt to do so we would go for them (acudilles) with 
reform, as your Majesty had ordered us. If this does not happen, 
and the Legate allows himself to be spoken to, we will try to 
manage the suspension in the way we have described to you. 

Weare sending your Majesty a copy of a letter, recently presented 
to us, from a servant of the Duke of Fomerania, the bearer of 
which departed without awaiting a reply. It seems to us suitable 
that a reply be sent to the Duke, without entering into a detailed 
discussion of the points contained in his letter, but merely informing 
him of all we did to obtain a hearing for the ambassadors from 
Saxony and Wiirttemberg, how audience was freely granted them 
and promised for their theologians, who were to be allowed to 
speak at will, though all this had been fruitless. This would serve 
to show him that our behaviour could furnish him with no excuse 
for not sending his theologtans to the Council. Still, we preferred 
not to do so before ascertaining you Majesty’s pleasure. 

We were also in some doubt as to whether you would approve 
of making the Duke of Pomerania’s letter, the writing left by the 
men of Wiirttemberg, the Saxons’ departure, and the fact that 
all the Germans have now left the Council, into an argument for 
demanding suspension, in cage we are unable to ‘obtain the same 
result otherwise. All are agreed that suspension has become 
necessary for the above reasons, and also because at present none 
but the Spaniards and those Italians who are vassals of your 
Majesty remain here, with not more than five or six of the Pope’s ; 
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in all a number insufficient to treat of the grave matters in 
question. Another argument in favour of suspension is that the 
departure of all the missing prelates, Italians and Germans, 
except for the Electors, was owing to the facts that the Protestants, 
though present, were denied a hearing, and that his Holiness’ 
ministers obstructed all action, though we constantly urged them 
to proceed with the work of the Council. We trust your Majesty 
will signify your pleasure to us. 

Trent, 17 April, 1552. 

Copy. French. 


Marureu Strick to the QuEEN DowacEr. 
Madam: After finishing my business at Rippelmond, I 


returned to this town to endeavour to fulfil your Majesty’s 
commands contained in your letter of the 24th instant. On 
returning to my house from the boat, I found one Martin, a 
servant of Spanish merchants, whom I had lately met in Scotland 
suing before the Great Council there for restitution of a ship, 
laden with figs and raisins belonging to his masters, that had been 
taken since the conclusion of the treaty at Binche by a Scots pirate 
called John Damdly (sic). This Martin told me he had arrived 
from Scotland just before Easter, and that before leaving he had 
heard for a fact that the King of France, through his lieutenant 
in Scotland, M. d’Qisel, had demanded of the Earl of Arran and 
the Scottish Estates the concession of three points. The first 
was that four strong places, the castles of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, 
Peebles and Hamilton, should be placed in his hands. The second, 
that the prelates and clergy should furnish money for the upkeep 
of 10,000 men for three years, an ancient privilege which they had 
been in the custom of granting the King. The third, that nobles 
and commons should at once make war on the Emperor. The 
Regent and Estates, however, had refused their consent, and had 
decided to send David Paniter, Bishop of Ross, to the King of 
France to present their excuses; and the Bishop was to have 
left immediately after Easter. To my question as to what the 
state of opinion in Scotland might be, Martin replied that he 
thought the common people were more inclined towards peace 
than war ; but as for the nobles, he really could not say. 

If I hear anything, during my stay here, that may be of interest, 
it shall at once be reported to your Majesty, whom I beg to com- 
mand me always. 

Antwerp, 27 April, 155%. 

French. Signed. 


Summary of M. de Courriires’ Letter. . 


He writes that the King of England, who was convalescent and 
very cheerful, gave him audience, receiving him honourably and 
with the most favourable countenance possible, and displaying 
pleasure at his arrival. Especially when he heard the charge 
contained in M. de Courriéres’ instructions, his Majesty said he 
thanked the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) most heartily for her 
goodwill towards the ancient alliance between the two countries, 
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and declared that, for his part, he would entirely reciprocate, 
and would never fail to meet every obligation arising from the 
treaties made by his predecessors with the Emperor. He added 
that he had commanded his Council to examine the treaties, in 
order that they might be ruled by their provisions. 

M. de Courriéres also writes that the King, after speaking many 
gracious words, asked how the Emperor was. Courriéres replied 
that his Majesty—God be thanked !—-was very well, and that 
he hoped he might be still better in the coming season. At this 
the King smiled. 

It seems to M. de Courriéres that, if his Imperial Majesty cared 
to write some pleasant letter to the King, in the tone of those the 
Queen sent him, in favour of the preservation of friendly relations 
between the two countries, it would be most opportune, and 
would afford the King great pleasure. His Majesty displayed some 
surprise that M. de Courriéres should have brought no letter to 
him from the Imperial Majesty, nor any message, and said that 
he was always a great lover of truth. 

He also writes that it is firmly believed in England that the 
King of France has gathered together a great lect at Brest in 
Brittany, which some say consists of 150 or 200 well-found ships. 
There is a persistent report that this flect is intended to attack the 
fleet that is expected from Spain ; though others affirm that it is 
to set out on a long voyage, for the King of France has had earth- 
works thrown up all along his coast. Some still say the fleet 
in question is going to attempt some exploit in Zeeland, because 
several of the ships have on board spades, axes, barrows, and other 
tools required for making trenches and throwing up a temporary 
fort. It is also said that a French galley has been seen in the 
Straits between Dover and Calais. 

There is no likelihood that the English are fitting out any more 
ships beyond those recently mentioned by M. de Courriéres. As 
there was some rumour, he sent men to the place where the English 
ships lie, where there were no signs of activity. The man who 
was despatched to the West Country has not yet returned. 

My Lord Paget was degraded from the Order of the Garter 
last St. George’s day. 

Contemporary abstract. French. Cipher. 


The QurzN Dowacer’s Instructions to ADOLPHE DE 
BovurgoeNe pE LA CapELte*, who is to command the 
fleet going to Spain. 

As the fleet is to go in three parts: one to Biscay, one to 

Portugal, and the third to Andalusiay you will appoint, before 
starting, Antonio de Lu to command the ships for Biscay, and 





* This person is Adolphe de Bourgogne-Wacken, Seigneur de la Capelle, Vice- 
Admiral of Flanders. His father, Antoine, was a natural son of the Grand 
B&tard, Antoine, natural son of Philip tke Good, Duke of Burgundy; and he 
was therefore a cousin of Maximilian de Bourgogne, Seigneur de Beveren, Veere 
and Flushing, Admiral of the Low Countries, whose name often occurs in this 
volume in the Flemish form: Van Buren, and who was a legitimate descendant 
of the Grand Batard. : 
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Popio Sibrante those for Portugal, whilst you yourself will take 
charge of those for Seville. 

When the ships have been duly inspected, you, the other captains 
and competent persons shall consult together as to which shall 
sail first, and make arrangements as to the support each detach- 
ment is to render the others in case of attack by the enemy. 

You will be very careful to come to a clear understanding as to 
the signals to be used at night or in storms, so that you may know 
each ship and avoid disorder if strange ships come in among you. 
You will avoid parting company, and sail straight for the Spanish 
seas, without entering ports in England or the neighbouring 
islands, keeping together in order to be able to repulse attacks, 

A number of Dutch ships are to join your fleet, either in Zeeland 
or off the banks of England, so you will take care previously to 
make it clear to the Dutch ships where you are to meet, according 
to the wind. You will make the masters swear again not to 
abandon you, but to obey your orders if you meet the enemy 
on the way out or return journey. 

Instruct the masters that if a storm comes up and all the ships 
are table to remain together, those bound for Biscay shall 
endeavour to follow Antonio de Lu’s vessel, those for Portugal 
Popio Sibrante’s, and those for Seville yours. 

While you are in the channel between France and England, 
see to it that the heaviest ships go first and the lighter ones 
fafter or at one side, in order to be able to help the heavier vessels, 
which you shall order to signal at once if they sight the enemy, 
and wait for the rest of the fleet before proceeding further. 

You will send your lightest and swiftest-sailing boats ahead 
to spy on the enemy, and instruct their captains to signal 
immediately they see the enemy, and retire towards the main body 
of the fleet. 

Af you are unable to avoid a conflict with the enemy, put your 

‘strongest ships in front to take the first shock, and order others 
to come up at once to their relief, which the captains shall loyally 
do under pain of death. 
Endeavour, if possible, to board the Frenchmen without dis- 
charging your great guns; and as you have a number of very 
heavy ships, let these try to run down the attacking vessels and 
sink them, also, if possible, without firing. 

Order the crews in such a manner that there may always be a 
number of men who have reposed and refreshed themselves, unless 
circumstances oblige you to summon all hands, 

As you are an experienced sailor and fighting-man, and have 
others with you, it is superfluous to tell you to endeavour to out- 
mancevre the enemy and gain the advantage of the wind, .how 
to protect your ships against shot, how to board or run down the 
enemy, or how far apart you ought to keep your ships. These 
things are necessarily subject to time and place; and you will 
be able to judge of what is necessary. 

If contrary winds’ oblige you to rin into an English port, keep 
as far away from land as possible and avoid placing your fleet 
at the Englishmen’s mercy. If you find French ships there, 
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do not start hostilities, as that is forbidden by English law, but 
be on your guard against the French in case they omitted to 
observe neutrality, as they will doubtless do if they see an 
advantageous opportunity. Therefore protect yourselves as 
best you may against the enemy’s fire-ships if you see they have 
wind and tide in their favour, and keep a close watch to prevent 
them from cutting your cables or using other devices frequently 
resorted to where there is little space. ; 

Until you reach Spanish waters you will keep casks hanging out 
for use as fenders, and planks ready to be shot out on the windward 
side of the ship to prevent fire-ships, that might be sent down on 
you with the wind and tide, from rugning against the hulks of 
your ships, which you will also protect with salt hides. 

But when you have passed between the Scilly Isles and Ushant 
you may take in your casks again, and if the wind is favourable 
let the vessels for Biscay proceed thither under Captain Antonio de 
Lu, whilst the rest of you continue straight to Cascaes on the 
coast of Portugal. There you will leave the ships bound for 
Portugal with Captain Popio, and continue your journey to 
Cadiz or San Licar de Barrameda at the mouth of Seville river, 


’ where you will remain until the ships have been unloaded and 


loaded once more. 

If by the appointed day all the ships but two or three have their 
cargoes on board and are ready to sail, and the wind serves you, 
you will set sail, without waiting for the remaining two or 
three, which you will have made every effort to get ready in time. 
On no account must you miss the wind. 

Above all, be sure to instruct the other two captains before 
you part from them, that they shall send word to you as to when 
they can be ready to set sail for the return journey, as soon as they 
have reached the ports where their ships are to be unloaded. At 
the same time you will let them know how soon you can be ready ; 
and thus you will be able to join company again and make the 
homeward journey together, or at any rate meet off the Scilly Isles. 

Arrived at San Licar or Cadiz you will make the masters of 
the ships unload as fast as possible, and let the merchants who 
wish to send goods hither understand that they must be quick 
about getting them on board the ships. Give them a time-limit 
within which they may embark goods, for which purpose you may 
obtain the advice of certain among them, as long as the limit 
does not exceed one month or six weeks, counting from your 
arrival. If you sce signs of delay, declare to the merchants or 
officers of the place that you have express orders not to outstay 
the time stated, so that they may make haste ; and you will not 
stay longer, however hard they may beg. The other captains are 
also to do likewise. : 

While your ships are lying waiting, keep a good watch and do 
not allow all your men to go ashore at once and leave the ships 
unprotected, for fear of some acgident. You will see that your 
fleet enters some harbour where it shall be safe from enemies, 
and nonetheless you will be as much on your guard against them 
as if you were on the high seas: 
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° Your own ship is large and well-adapted for carrying valuable 
merchandise in place of the provisions you are taking hence, which 
will be greatly diminished by that time. You will therefore have 
your ship laden, though in such a manner as not to incapacitate 
her for defence were need to arise, so that as much profit as possible 
may be realised by the enterprise. You will cause Captain Meec- 
kere, who is going with you, to do the same. As for the other 
ships, be careful that they are not so over-laden as to be helpless 
were they to be obliged to defend themselves. 

When you know how soon the ships will be ready to sail, inform 
the other captains, who will do the same for you, and appoint 
a day on which-they shall set sail, so as to be able to meet them 
if possible. 

On the return journey you will take the same precautions as on 
the way out. Make for Cascaes first, wait there for the Lisbon 
fleet, and then set sail together for the Scilly Isles, sending a sloop 
or a galleon to announce your departure to the fleet in Biscay, so 
that you may all meet off the Scilly Isles. You will ask the 
vessels you speak by the way for news from Flanders, and also 
of the French and English, which will help you to know how best 
to steer your course without putting into any port in England or 
the neighbouring islands. 

You will send to the Queen Dowager, as soon as you have arrived 
fn Andalusia, a report of all that happened on the voyage, and 
further letters with all the news you hear, either by way of 
England or by foreign ships bound for this country. 

For the rest you will proceed according to the advice of the 
other captains, masters and honest men of the fleet, and as you 
shall judge most prudent. 

Drawn up in Zeeland by Cornille Scepperus. 

Translated into Spanish from an original in French. 


May 5. The Qurew Dowaaer to the EMPERor. 
ernie (Extract from a letter dealing with the war and levies of troops 
‘in Northern Germany.) 

M. de Courriéres wrote on the 27th of last month of the favour- 
able audience given him by the King of England, as your Majesty 
will see from the summary* of his letters herewith enclosed. He 
also informed me that he thought if your Majesty were pleased to 
write a gracious letter to the King, it would be very welcome and 
might do much good at the present moment. Therefore, my 
Lord, I have had the enclosed rough draftt prepared, which I 
think might serve, subject to your Majesty’s correction. 

Ifyou approve of it, you may despatch it through me or otherwise. 

Duplicate. French. + 


May 6. The QuEEN Dowacer to the AMBASSADORS{ in ENGLAND. 


eels, We have received your letters of March 30th, and will only 


say in reply that you*are to try to secure good treatment for our 
""# See the letter of April 27th. a 


t See the Emperoy’s letter to Edward VI, dated May 30th, 
} Jean Scheyfve and de Courriéres, 
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fleet, in case it is forced to enter an English port. We, will let 
you know as soon as we hear it is ready to sail. 

You say in your letters that you would like to hear the news 
from Germany, so we have had a summary of what we have heard 
drawn up, and are sending it to you. 

We have had the letters that you, Scheyfve, wrote to us on the 
28th of last month* examined in Council. They contain the 
English Council’s reply to the complaints presented to them in 
writing on our behalf, and also a statement of their grievances 
recently handed to you. The result of the examination causes 
us to command you, touching the reply given to you on the 
oppressions visited upon Flemings in England, to persist in 
your former demands, or claim a written statement of their own 
admissions as to the unfair treatment shown to our subjects, or 
urge them to issue strict orders to their officers to observe the 
Convention, and refrain from molesting our subjects. This 
they cannot well refuse to do, and it is what is demanded in 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth and tenth 
articles of our complaints, as you will see on consulting the 
document. £ 

Part of the complaints they presented were replied to in the 
writing sent you by M. de Courriéres, and the others are the same 
that were uttered by the English commissioners at the last 
conference at Bourbourg, and were then answered point by point, 
as you will see by the paper that is being sent to you, in order that » 
you may use it in promising your answer. And that is‘all there 
is to be said for the moment, especially as all this is nothing but 
a repetition of the same affair. 

It is true that they have raised the question of alum in their 
complaints, objecting to the ordinance recently issued here, about 
which Ambassador Chamberlain not long ago addressed a 
complaint to us. We answered him that the ordinance had been 
introduced for the public good, and to put a stop to various ~ 
frauds and abuses committed by the merchants where alum was 
concerned ; but it was in no sense a violation of the Commercial 
Convention. You may make the same answer, referring 
the Council for further information to what we said to Chamber- 
lain. 

The English complain that we do not admit the Irish to the 
benefits of the Convention. We are informed here that the Irish 
receive the same treatment as always, and that nothing new 
has been done. However, desiring to know the truth of this 
matter, we have written to the Customs-officers of Zeeland, 
Brabant and Flanders to find out how they treat the Irish, so 
that we may take such measures as may seem suitable. 

We have also asked for a report on the complaints voiced 
by the English to the effect that they are being made to pay 
too high duties. You shall be informed of their reply and our 
decisions. 

Brussels, 6 May, 1552. 5] 

Minute. French. 


* The letter referred to seems really to be that of March 28th. 
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The QuzEn Dowager to the Cusroms-Orricrrs or BRABANT, 
ZEELAND AND DUNKIRK. 


The English Council have informed us that the Irish here are 
obliged to pay all duties, charges and tolls to which foreigners 
are liable, a thing quite contrary to the Commercial Convention, 
by which they claim the Irish ought to benefit, as much as the 
English themselves. They also assert that the English are now, 
in virtue of a new ordinance, obliged to pay double as much as 
formerly, and evens more, on all goods. Tor instance, a bale of 
goods known as bartrey now pays eight gros instead of six, a packet 
of straw hats eight gros instead of four, a hundred herring or other 
fish twelve gros instead of six, a little parcel called parve fardello 
(sic), ten or twélve gros according to the officers’ will. Moreover, 
that a new tax, called — (one word left blank) is being exacted 





_from all their ships that are obliged by storms to enter our ports. 
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We wish to know the truth of this, and command you to send 
us ample and accurate information on the above points, stating 
whether these allegations are true, in order that we may satisfy 
the English Council. And of this you shall not fail. 

Brfissels, 6 May, 1552. 

Minute. French. 


Apvicrs sent by DE CourrimrEs. - 


The man who was sent to the west coast has written that a certain 
English sea-captain, coming from Bordeaux, says that he met 
a French ship of 150 tons on the coast of Brittany, in a harbour 
called Conquet. The erew of this ship wished to board him, 
and as he would not let them, they made for Brest, where the 
King’s fleet was, and told the admiral that there was an English 
pirate in the harbour of Conquet, who had refused to allow them 
to board his vessel. The admiral then sent two galleons of 200 
tons each, strongly armed, which boarded the English vessel and 
took it to Brest, where it was detained three days. But as no 
charge could be brought against the captain, he and his vessel were 
then released. 

The same captain says he saw twenty great men-of-war at 
Brest, and ten smaller ones were being fitted out. The twenty 
great ships were very well found, manned and supplied with 
artillery and all sorts of munitions and provisions. On board 
there were 10,000 (sic) prisoners and more ; and other ships were 
expected from other places of which he did not know the names. 
The crew of a French ship that had put into the port of Dartmouth 
had bragged that the French were in the habit of doing much and 
saying little. He knew nothing about any ships being fitted out 
by the English, unless they lay somewhere between Dover and 
Portsmouth. ee 

Another vaptain, recently come from Spain, said he had met 
twenty French sail, all in good shape, near Ushant. Captain 
Paulin* was in command ; and they had put out from Brest the 
second day after Euster to lay in wait for the Spanish fleet. 





* Much information about Paulin’s earlier career may be found in the 
Calendar, Spanish, volume ix, pp. 21, 32, 51, 83, ete. 
Wt. 37994, Sp. 33 
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The same man has gone to Falmouth and other neighbouring 
ports in search of more news, which will be reported as soon ag 
possible. 

We have since heard that twenty or twenty-five French sail, 
all in fighting trim, have arrived at Falmouth ; but the truth 
of this report is uncertain. 

It is said in London that nine great French ships, all well 
manned and armed, have sailed northwards to lie in wait for all 
ships that may make for Germany, 

French. Cipher. 


ScuEyrve and pe Covrrrires to the QurEN DowaceEr. 


Madam: After we had several times sglicited an audience 
from the Duke of Northumberland and the Council, on Monday 
last they sent to tell us that they had decided to grant us the 
Wednesday following, and requested us to repair to Greenwich, 
where the King had been staying since the Friday before, to 
dine with them on that day, and afterwards declare our charge. 

On the appointed day, and at the hour, we went to Greenwich 
and were well and honourably received by those members of the 
Council who were present. The principal members, however, 
like the Duke of Northumberland, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop of Ely, Earl of Pembroke and some others were not there. 
This surprised us very much, particularly the Duke’s qbsence, for 
we believed they had delayed giving us audience because he had 
been ill and under treatment since we had been with the King, 
but that his treatment was now over. However, we made no 
sign of our surprise to the others, and after some pleasant conver- 
sation at dinner I, Courriéres, told them how much pleased 
your Majesty had been to hear what Mr. (Sir Philip) Hoby had 
declared to ‘you about the maintenance of the ancient friendship 
between the two countries. Your Majesty desired to reciprocate 
in this, and in order to forestall any possikjlity of misunderstanding 
you had instructed me to inform the King of England and his 
Council that you had caused a goodly number of armed ships to 
be manned, to resist the Emperor’s enemics and escort. the 
merchant fleet on its way to Spain from Flanders. These ships, 
as I had already declared to the King, were not intended to inflict 
any harm upon England or the English, but only for the above- 
mentioned purpose. They already knew how his Majesty had 
replied, and [ would only request them, on your Majesty’s behalf, 
to lend all possible favour and support to the present friendly 
relations between the two countries, and influence the King in the 
same sense. If the said fleet, or part of it, were obliged to run into 
some English port, I hoped they would give orders that our people 
should be supplied with what they needed, in exchange for pay- 
ment, and that no harm be done them, as the said friendly relations 
gave them a right to expect. . 

They replied, Madam, that “they desired to thank your Majesty 
for your zeal for the preservatien of the friendship, and would 
beg you to continue in the same path. They, for their part,would 
not fail to correspond. As for our fleet, if it or part of it were 
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forced to put into any English harbour, it should be well and 
favourably received as long as it was not too large and powerful, 
and did not ill-treat their people. It seemed to us clear at this 
point, that they desired to know the number of ships composing 
the fleet. 

We said we were unable to tell them the exact number, but 
they might be sure your Majesty would see to it that there should 
be enough to resist the enemy. The treaties, we added, did not 
specify the number of war-ships that either prince might send out, 
for that was left to the judgment of him who stood in need of them ; 
and that which was to be allowed in case of urgent need was 
plainly capitulated. Still, it was most probable that the fleet 
would pass by as fast as possible. In order that they might see 
that your Majesty meant to protect the English from all possibility 
of interference, we stated that you had already issued orders to the 
effect that all English subjects met with by the fleet at sea were 
to be treated exactly in the same way as the Emperor’s own 
subjects. ‘They then signified their willingness to afford shelter 
to the fleet, for which I, ‘Courriéres, thanked them on your 
Majésty’s behalf. 

After this, I, Scheyfve, informed them that masters and 
merchants, subjects of the Emperor, had several times come to 
me with complaints that the Customs officials were again refusing 
to allow them to ship goods for Flanders, giving no reason but 
the simple order of the Council. This was clearly against the 
Commercial Convention, contrary to the spirit of good neighbour- 
hood, and entirely unlike the treatment sail shown the English 
in Flanders. Some three or four days ago, I added, seven or 
eight English ships had set sail for Flanders with nothing but 
ballast on board, to bring back Flemish goods to England ; and 
I wished to know why the prohibition had been issued, that I 
might report the reason to your Majesty. 

They reydied that they knew of no prohibition issued to the 
Customs officials. Nonetheless, they would not fail to investigate 
the matter, and take the necessary steps. 

Moreover, Madam, I exposed to them, that the merchants, 
subjects of his Imperial Majesty, and not resident or domiciled 
here, had also complained that the tax-collectors were trying to 
force them to pay the subsidy ; although it had formerly been 
decided that these merchants were to be exempt from the subsidy, 
which was a tax of recent introduction, and contrary to the 
Commercial Convention.- Again they replied that they knew 
nothing about it, but would remedy the matter in such manner 
that our people should have no cause for complaint. 

At the same meeting, Madam, I reminded them that I had 
sent my man to them several days before to report the grievances 
of the captains and crew of two armed ships belonging to your 
Majesty’s subjects. These men were being detained at Rye 
because of an Irish ship that went down with most of her crew ; 
and our people were accused of having sunk her, though in 
reality they had not been to blame. They said and maintained 
that, about a month ago, they met a certain vessel one night near 
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Rye, and asked her where she came from. The crew of this vessel 
replied that they came from Le Havre, and persisted in this reply, 
also refusing to lower their sail, and letting fly several cannon 
at our people, three or four of whom were killed, and fifteen 
or sixteen wounded. At this, our people began to batter the 
vessel that had said she came from Le Havre, to such good effect 
that she soon leaked and sank, though by our people’s help three 
Irishmen belonging to her crew were saved. They had intended 
to take these men to Zeeland and hand them over to M. de Beures 
(Van Buren) with a report of the case, but they ran into the 
King of England’s ships, and were taken into Rye, where they had 
been detained because the Irishmen had declared them to be 
pirates. At my request, the Council had caused our two captains 
to be brought to London to be heard in their defence, and con- 
fronted with the Irishmen ; and I now demanded that this should 
be done and justice take its course. In the meantime, I must 
insist that the two ships and what remained of their appurtenances 
should be sequestrated. One of them had already been ruined 
by the King’s ships which had taken her to Dover and had pillaged 
all the guns and everything else on board; affd the other was 
not much better off. They only replied, Madam, that the two 
ships were pirates, and nothing the captains said ought to be 
believed, adding that it was only right that they should be 
punished. e 

I replied that there was still less excuse for believing the plaintiffs 
in a matter of such importance. It was well known, besides, 
that our people were supplied with letters* ; and also no plundered 
goods had been found on board the two ships. That showed they 
were no pirates ; and had they been such they would not have 
wished to sink the Irishman, but would rather have tried to seize 
the goods on board. It ought to be sufficient proof of their inno- 
cence that they had saved the three Irishmen’s lives, for otherwise 
they would have thrown them into the sea to drown with their 
mates. Finally, I showed them the deposition of an Englishman 
who had been pilot on board one of the ships, and a report that had 
been sent to me by M. Van Buren, which had. also been presented 
to the Council by my man some days before. 

They only replied with reiterated assertions that the men were 
pirates, and that the Englishman was not to be believed because 
he was an accomplice. Councillor Mason added that if his advice 
had been taken, they would already have been executed. 

I rejoined that they had reached their decision by a presupposi- 
tion ; for nothing was proved as yet. As for the Englishman, it 
was reasonable that they should pause at his deposition, as he 
was of their nation and had made a very detailed and circumstantial 
attestation. Accordingly I hoped that they would give the matter 
careful attention, as the friendship between the two countries, 
and the treatment their subjects had received when at war with 
France, demanded. It seemed very strange, I added, that the 
French, who had openly plunderéd their subjects and, what was 





* Much curious information on maritime law and piracy in the XVI. century 
may be found in Les Corsaires Dunkerquoés, by Henri Malo (Paris, 1913). 
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worse, thrown some of them into the sea, and had recently seized 
a passenger between Dover and Calais, had not yet been brought 
to book, though they frequented English harbours from time to 
time. They told me they would apply the same justice to the 
French as to others as soon as they could catch them. 

I then went on to say that I had received more complaints from 
certain captains and seamen, who had recently been seized 
between Rye and Dover, as I have already informed your Majesty. 
They also were accused of having practised piracy against English 
subjects ; but nothing whatever had been proved against them, 
and several had already been released, though after having been. 
kept in prison,on bread and water a long time. As the captain. 
of the men who had been confined at Dover was still in prison 
with some of his crew, I requested that they might at once be 
set at liberty, and receive compensation for the ship and goods, 
which had been pillaged. 

They answered that their subjects were often enough punished 
in Flanders, and they well remembered that seven or eight 
had been executed at Dunkirk not long ago. I replied that those 
men”had been notorious sea-robbers, who had long practised 
piracy without having any letters or papers, and their case was 
consequently very different from this one. Finally, they told 
me they would take the matter in hand, and settle’ it as justice 
and their regard for a. friendly nation demanded. 

Next, I told them that your Majesty had instructed me to make 
a detailed reply to the complaints about oppression and outrages 
uttered before you by Mr. Hoby on behalf of the King, as I had 
declared the other day to his Majesty ; and consequently I asked 
them to name a day on which we might meet. They told me they © 
would communicate with their colleagues, and would then let me 

ow. 

When business was disposed of, we asked after the King’s 
health, and¢said we would like to pay him a visit if he were not 
engaged. ‘They said they thought he had gone out to play ; but 
if we would wait they would inform his Majesty. They did so, 
and we were soon led into his presence. After the usual reverences 
and salutations, we gave him a summary account of what we had . 
gone over with the Council concerning the relations between the 
two countries and the reception of the fleet, saying that we should 
inform your Majesty of it. He then repeated his expressions of 
attachment to the alliance, and said he made sure of corresponding 
sentiments on the part of*the Emperor and your Majesty. 

As the Duke (i.e. of Northumberland) had not been at Greenwich, 
we had decided to go to see him, and give him a particular account 
of the charge that I, Courriéres, received from your Majesty. , But 
I have been unable to do so, because the day after our visit. to 
Greenwich, he went there with some other of the chief ministers, 
who had assembled to deast the French ambassador. I will take 
the first opportunity of speaking with the Duke and these 
ministers. However, after our conference at Greenwich, I talked 
a little with the Marquis of Northampton, and mentioned what 
your Majesty had heard, especially from French sources, about the 
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existence of some secret treaty between the King of Frartve and 
the King of England, though your Majesty was unable to believe it 
could be true. He only replied that he had heard nothing of 
the sort, and did not believe it. 

Since our conference with the Council, we have heard that they 
have issued orders to the Customs officials to allow the Emperor's 
subjects to ship goods for Flanders. 

Duplicate endorsed “ for the Emperor.” French. Partly cipher. 


The Emperor to Don Diego Hurrapo px Menvoza. 


You will have understood, from the letter written to you last 
Sunday by the Bishop of Arras, whatehappened in the audience 
we gave Camayano on the 7th instant. After some talk, we 
signified that we did not resent what his Holiness concluded with 
Cardinal de Tournon, as being a step his Holiness’ necessities had 
forced him to take. At the same time we complained of his ministers 
who had not kept the promise they made to us touching La 
Mirandola, according to which they should have delayed to treat 
of the capitulation until they had given the questiog further thought. 
Our intimate knowledge of the French, and understanding of how 
slightly such truces could profit our states, still caused us to be 
not a little distressed and puzzled. The French were in the habit 
of breaking their promises, and contriving means of wriggling out 
of their engagements by the aid of calumny, achieving by devious 
and oblique ways precisely the same effects as if no capitulation 
had taken place. They were already beginning these tactics, as 
it seemed they were raising troops ; for though they might now 
pretend that they wanted them to relieve Parma, once they had 
the troops they would not fail to try to use them somewhere against 
us, even if we entered into the capitulation, in which case they 
would proclaim that the troops did not come from Parma or La 
Mirandola, though they were certainly raising them in those places, 
or in others near by, or in the states of tht Church, where we had. 
heard the French had found means to raise most of their troops. 

Moreover, supposing his Holiness to have signed the capitulation, 
as this undertaking had been carried on by him and ourself 
together, and we had entered into it as his supporter to help him 
to chastise his rebellious feudatory, if we now wished to procced 
against Parma we might expose ourself to calumnies to the effect 
that our real objects were other than we had professed. Besides, 
in case we decided not to be included in the capitulation, or give 
it our approval, we did not wish his Holiness to take umbrage 
or think we remained resentful of his action; for such was not 
the case. 

We are unable to believe that his Holiness has agreed to any 
article of the capitulation, that might work to our hurt, for his 
Holiness has always, both before agreeing to the capitulation and 
now by Camayano, professed himself to be anxious to romain in 
sincere friendship with us, and has offered to favour us to the 
utmost of his power. Nevertheless, we have no doubt that the 
French will put their own interpretation, whenever it suits them 
to break faith with his Holiness, on the article that states, as you 
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will see, that if we are unwilling to enter into the capitulation his 
Holiness shall not favour nor help us with his authority, troops, 
money, victuals, nor in any other manner. This is an important 
point, though his Holiness’ intention, we have no doubt, was only 
to understand this as applying to the case of Parma and La Miran- 
dola, for otherwise it would look very much like a powerful crank 
to twist us into assenting willy-nilly. But the French will appeal 
to the letter, and manage to maintain that his Holiness will not 
he able to help us in the above-mentioned ways, nor grant us the 
concessions and favours he has always so liberally promised us, 
where Naples, as a fief of the Church, and other places, are con- 
cerned. This we could but deeply regret ; and although, as we 
have said already, we are certain his Holiness means something 
quite different, we desire you to clear up this matter of his inten- 
tions with his Holiness, and advise us of the result. 

Tn order that the French may not make a point out of our having 
allowed the twenty days’ grace mentioned in the capitulation to 
pass, though this period is obviously very short in comparison 
with that allowed the King of France to send his ratification, and 
also the Farnese, who are such near neighbours, in doing which 
the French seem to pay us scant respect, we are now sending you 
our ratification in proper form. You may show it to his Holiness, 
but do not give it to him until you obtain his declaration in writing 

-on the following points. 

First, about the article in which it is said that the parties 
shall keep what they now possess, except for the forts made to 
attack Parma and La Mirandola, you shall tell his Holiness that 
we cannot suppose this to be intended to force us out of the places 
in which we now have garrisons, but only those forts, before 
La Mirandola or elsewhere, that have recently been thrown up 
in the course of the campaign against Parma, in places where 
there are no dwellings. For if we now have some garrisons which 
it is importafit to keep up, not in order to attack Parma—for we 
do not now intend to lay siege to that place whether we are 
included in the capitulation or not,—but in order to guard what 
we hold in the Parmesan, Placentine and the state of Milan, we 
have no intention of having them ruined, nor of being forced to 
withdraw our troops from them. Therefore we are sending a 
copy of this letter to Don Fernando Gonzaga, in order that he may 
carefully consider what places had better be kept up, not with 
the prospect of besieging Parma, but in order to guard our own 
states, as we have already said. He, as he is well-versed in all that 
concerns those parts, and knows where the garrisons are necessary, 
shall be instructed to inform you with all possible despatch, and 
send you a listeof the places ; for we do not intend to be bound 
by the capitulation on this point, nor would it be just to expect 
us to be bound. 

And if the French claim that, according to the capitulation, 
we ought to evacuate Vercelli-sul-Po, where we now have a 
garrison, you will tell his Holiness that they have no reason for so 
doing. We may keep it as something taken from our enemy ; 
for the Cardinal of Ferrara has exceeded the bounds of his profession 
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and shown himself to be such whenever he has had an 


* opportunity. 


If, as it is said, the place is of great importance for the defence 
of the state of Milan, that is yet another argument for keeping it. 

We also desire that his Holiness should enlighten us further on the 
above-mentioned point: for, supposing the French were to get. 
together an army, not in Parma, La Mirandola, nor Castro, but in 
some neighbouring place or places, and thence attempted to invade 
our states by sea, or tried to send their troops through the -Papal 
states to attack Naples or Siena ; what would his Holiness do in 
that case? How would he then interpret the capitulation, which 
the French would clearly have broken? 

You will also endeavour to persuade his Holiness to throw some 
light on how far he means the neutrality mentioned in the capitula- 
tion to go. As our friendship for him is so heart-felt, as the King 
of France’s way of treating him is so different from ours, it would 
not be well for the Apostolic See’s sake that he should put us on 
the same footing. In connexion with this, you may enlarge on 
what Camayano told us about his Holiness’ ,intention not to 
allow the French to pass through his states to Naples, as well 
because Naples was a fief of the Church, as because the King of 
France had no business to be there. Tell his Holiness we are most 
grateful, and that we intend to send a certain number of German 
and Spanish troops to that kingdom (7.e. Naples) for its protection 
against the Turkish fleet, and ask him whether he will afford them 
free and safe passage, and command them to be supplied with 

rovisions. We make no doubt, and are led by the nature of 
is friendship to believe, that he will do so. 

Supposing his Holiness already to have signed the capitulation, 
if things have gone so far it is clear that he will be unable to treat 
with the French on any of the points which we desire him to eluci- 
date. In that case you will do your best to induce his Holiness at 
least to enter into an agreement betweci himself and us on the 
subject, and give it to you in writing. When once you have it, 
in such reasonable terms as may satisfy what you will have 
gathered from the above to be our intentions and demands, you 
shall give into his hands the said ratification, which is plain and 
without conditions. Do so with fair words as you shall see fit, 
in order that he may have no doubt nor fear, rather giving him 
to understand that we quite believe he was forced to make terms _ 
by necessity ; and make clear the places in which, according to 
Don Fernando’s opinion—if you hear from him in time~~our 
garrisons ought to be maintained for the purpose of making sure 
our states, or arrange that this matter may be cleared up after- 
wards, when Don Fernando’s report arrives. But if his Holiness 
were not to give you the declaration in a satisfactory form, or were 
to make excuses for putting off the giving of it, you should still not 
fail to give him the ratification, in order that he might see that we 
intended to be included in the capitulation, and to observe it 
scrupulously. At the same time, however, you shall tell him 
plainly that you are giving it to him, and that we desire to be 
included, on condition that he is first to satisfy us on the 
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above-mentioned articles. Otherwise, you shall protest that we do 
not accept the capitulation, and refuse to be bound to its observance. 
You shall send us back this courier with all speed to tell us what 
happens in either case ; and at the same time inform Don Fernando, 
that he may know how to act, for we wrote to him that he was to 
shape his course regarding the ratification according to the Pope’s 
attitude. 

Innsbruck, 10 May, 1552. 

Copy. Spanish. 


A patent of Prince Philip of Spain, addressed to the Spanish 
Council, goveraors of provinces, courts of law, ete., in which it is 
stated that a former patent, issued at the time when war was 
declared between the Emperor and the King of France, had for- 
bidden all subjects of the Emperor to trade with the French. As 
it was not especially mentioned whether the Portuguese, English, 
Genoese, Italians, and subjects of other friendly countries, might 
deal with the French and bring French merchandise to Spain, the 
present patent was issued to make it known that no foreigner, nor 
any Spanish subject, was to bring French goods into Spain by 
land, under pain of confiscation. Notwithstanding this prohibi- 
tion, the Portuguese, English, Geneose, Italians, and subjects of 
other friendly states, might trade with France in ships pelonging 
to their several nations, and, after taking the French goods back to 
their own countries, might bring them to Spain by sea and dispose 
of them by sale, provided the goods were not French property, 
in which case they should be subject to confiscation. 

Madrid, 11 May, 1552. 

Spanish. Signed Philip and countersigned Francisco de Ledesma. 


Jacqurs Nasrus to Laurens Lonew, Treasurer-General. 

M. Van Buren arrived here yesterday for dinner, and I spent all 
the afternoon in conference with him. He handed me a writing 
sent to him by M. d’Eecke with her Majesty’s (i.e. the Queen 
Dowager’s) apostils and orders, from which it appeared that her 
Majesty intended to have most of the payments assigned in Spain, 
as M. Van Buren also said her Majesty had instructed him. He 
gave us to understand, however, that this would delay the depar- 
ture of the fleet, because a bargain had been made with the 
masters of the ships that all the money owing to them was to be 
paid here, part—and the .greater part—in ready money before 
their departure, and part on their return. As M. Van Buren 
remarked, it would be very difficult to upset this arrangement, 
as the masters would certainly refuse to agree to any alteration 
without obtaining the consent of their partners, who were some 
3 or 4,000 men in all, and would probably insist on sticking to the 
first bargain. As for the soldiers and sailors, however, it would 
be possible to make arrangements in Zeeland that their payment 
should take place in Spain. We replied that if no alteration 
could be made without delaying the fleet’s departure, as far as we 
were concerned we would consent to leave thi gs as they were, 
and would supply as uch money as should be required according 
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to their estimate, which amounted to 74 or 75,000 florins, On the 
preceding Sunday we had sent off 50,000. florins, and we had here 
ready a further sum of 36,000 carolus (i.e. florins) to take with us 
to Zeeland. We should consequently be much astonished if 
complaints were made of lack of money, and the delay of the 
fleet were ascribed to that, for the ships had only assembled on the 
6th of this month, when 24,000 florins were ready in Zeeland, 
whilst four days later other sums of 12,000 and 14,000 florins had 
been sent, which together came to 50,000. Beyond that, as we 
had told M. d’ Eecke, we had 36,000 carolus ready, and on hearing 
from. the commissioners what was required we would supply 
100,000, 110,000, or even 120,000 carelus more. 

All this may be settled in Zeeland, whither the burgomaster and 
I are going to-morrow, in order to arrive there Monday morning. 
There will be no Jack of money, and everything that can contribute 
to the safety of the undertaking (i.e. the fleet’s voyage to Spain) 
ought to be done, as everyone here greatly hopes it will because 
of the rumours current of the mighty force the French have at 
sea. News to this effect are arriving from all quarters, and as all 
these indications are in agrecment it is to be feared there is some- 
thing in them; besides which a common rumour that has been 
going so long is not wholly to be scorned. The result is that 
terror has seized the hearts of merchants and burgesses during the 
last few days ; for they fear their goods are going to *un a great 
risk, and are moreover atarmed because no boats have been sent 
out to spy on the enemy’s movements and see whether the coast 
is clear. This is a very grave matter, for a disaster to the fleet 
would mean irreparable loss to this country, its inhabitants in 
general, and the city of Antwerp in particular, because of the 
large interests it has at stake. Everyone here is at his wits’ end, 
and if anything untoward were to happen—which God forfend !— 
none of us would dare wait here for the news. We consider the 
responsibility too heavy for us, and the matter so important that 
her Majesty herself and the Council ought to consider it if their 
other business can be made to allow them time. 

We are informed that 40 good French ships are lying in different 
English ports, such as Plymouth, Dartmouth, Southampton and 
others in that neighbourhood, waiting for our fleet to pass. If 
this is true, it may be imagined how many there will be at Le 
Havre, Brest, Dieppe and other ports in Normandy and Brittany. 
Vulgar report has it here that there are as many as 200 sail, though 
I am unable to believe it. They also say an order has been cried 
in the harbours of Brittany, Normandy and other parts of France 
that all privateers are to put into a certain port and there join the 
King’s fleet, to serve if need arises. ~ 

Be that true or not, there is no doubt about it that the French 
have long been preparing to fali on this fleet, as their lust for 
plunder is spurring them on to do. They have one great 
advantage: that they have nething to lose, whilst we have 
much ; so that this fleet of ours comes as a mountain of gold, to 
be assailed and conquered by starving men from whom, as the 
saying goes, there is nothing but bullets and pikes to be taken. 
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Our ships are large and heavy, laden with goods, hard to handle, 
and theirs light and fast, able to sail round and round ours; all 
of which makes our enterprise hazardous, and theirs promising. 
We talked all this over with M. Van Buren who, as far as we could 
see, did not seem to consider all as safe as it should be, especially 
in view of recent news. He said that at first he had been of 
opinion that there ought to be as many. as 6,000 men, and at least 
ten or twelve war-ships to 40 merchantmen. Her Majesty and 
the Council, however, had wished to avoid the expense, and it was 
too late to alter all the plans now, so we must trust to luck with 
the forces already assembled. The gentlemen and merchants here 
who are principally concerned do not share this view and have 
charged the to write to you, who are at Court and might find an 
opportunity of broaching the matter to her Majesty. The gentle- 
men felt bound to speak, in order that no blame might attach to 
them were the worst to happen, and that they might never be 
accused of not having given fair warning. The merchants seem 
to be ready to support further expense for the sake of reinforcing 
the convoy, as long as it is done at once. They say, and we also 
think, it would be better to abandon the undertaking altogether 
than to take such risks in so important a matter, and gratuitously. 
Another fact, that militates against the retention of the first plan, 
is that the Dutch ships that are in the habit of going to Spain and 
Portugal for salt and which, as it was supposed, were going to 
accompany this fleet, have now abandoned all intention of starting, 
which will make the fleet much weaker than we had foreseen at 
first. This appears to have been occasioned by the safe-conducts 
issued to go to Brouage* for salt ; for the Dutch ships will do so, 
whilst if they were not-allowed to go to Brouage they would have 
gone to Spain or Portugal for their salt. This has been explained 
to us by certain Spaniards ; and clearly it would be much better 
if all the safe-conducts for France, for all and sundry kinds of 
goods, were to be annulled. If they had not been isued sinco 
the opening of this war, and if the French had not been allowed 
to come hither with their wine, salt and flour (pastel), France 
would now be in such straits of want and poverty that its 
inhabitants would thereby be thrown into greater despair than by 
many invasions. 

As for remedying our present position, the only thing to do 
is to increase the number of war-ships that are to convoy the 
fleet, adding four or six moye to the six that are already there. 
The additional ships would have to be taken from among his 
Majesty’s on the same terms as the others, and chosen for their 
adaptability to the purpose in view. We would soon be able 
to get together “men, provisions and everything else required, 
without delaying the departure of the fleet. We do not know 
whether her Majesty would be inclined to accept this suggestion ; 
but you might try to bring it before her, and I believe her anxiety 
for the success of the undertaking would cause her to adopt if 
if she were fully informed of how things stand. 





* Brouage is a pért, once of importance, near La Rochelle, 
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If any evil were to befall—which God forbid !--we would after- 
wards wish we could get rid of the blame for four times the 
expense. The Frenchmen’s bragging ought to incite us to do our 
utmost, and not mind upsetting the first arrangement; for in 
war one is constantly obliged to change one’s plans according to 
occurrences. We might obtain further reinforcements by com- 
mandeering our privateers as the French have done theirs ; and 
this plan had been thought of here before we heard of what had 
happened in France. The worst of it is that very few privateers 
are here to be found, as most of them have disarmed their vessels 
because, thanks to the safe-conducts, they found no shipping to 
capture. So the good people, deprivad of their spoils, have gone 
home. And this is the last thing we have Been able to think of 
that might serve at the present moment; so on these facts we 
must make up our minds to take the risks or abandon the enter- 
prise. If you will, you may mention these points to her Majesty, 
though we regret having to importune her so often, and always 
with so unpleasant matters, that it is no wonder if she thinks she 
will never get rid of us. But the present affajr could not be of 
greater importance, and it is a question of risk all or lose all; so 
we cannot neglect anything that may be of use. 

While the above was being written, news came from M. d’Eecke. 
and our commissioners with the fleet that everything was in order : 
the 40 merchantmen, all but one or two that have not appeared, the 
six war-ships, all the crews, soldiers, provisions and other 
appurtenances. Nothing remains but to pay the masters, 
soldiers, sailors and others, and for that purpose we shall send 
another 36,000 florins over and. above the 50,000 already 
dispatched. M. Van Buren left this evening, and we shall go 
early to-morrow. According to what M. d’Eecke and our com- 
missioners write, the above sum of money will be no more than 
sufficient to meet expenses before the fleet sails. M. d’Eecke 
has ordered all the ships in the harbour to draw out and lie off 
Rameguins to await a favourable wind. This is good news, and 
gives one ground to hope all may go well, and the sea deliver 
its burden. But the reinforcements above-mentioned might still 
be arranged for without delaying the fleet’s departure. 

Yesterday arrived here the governor of the English, the Court 
Master called Dansell, who is back from England and right glad, 
I believe, to have crossed over safely. I talked with him this 
afternoon and tried to find out what was happening in England, 
though I was unable to learn much more than that he pretty 
well owns to the truth of the above news about the French ships. 
He says the Earl of Warwick, or Northumberland, and the rest of 
the government are all staunch friends of the Emperor. They are 
so fond of him, and desirous of his welfare, that their only fear is 
he may get the worst of it with the King of France, who has very 
strong forces at his commazid and has already been successful at 
Metz and in Lorraine ; especially as his Imperial Majesty appears 
to be making no. preparations to defend himself. The English, 
Dansell says, all regret this exceedingly, for they wish great 
prosperity to his Majesty, from whom they have always experienced 
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kindness, You may imagine the inwardness of all this, which 
Dansell said to me with mighty protestations, stipulating that 
I should not repeat it. 

As for the French fleet in England, it might not be a bad plan 
to go and attack it there, where it seems to be so much at its 
ease, with 12, 15 or 20 well-armed ships. If they see we mean 
business, they may have reason to hang their heads when they 
find themselves unable to attack our fleet in the rear as soon as it 
has passed, which is perhaps what they have in view. This would 
have to be done quickly, and with an important force, and I 
think the merchantmen might well wait until the men-of-war 
had defeated the French, for then the coast would be clear for their 
voyage. * 

(The letter ends with a paragraph about the correspondents’ 
private affairs.) 

Antwerp, 14 May, 1552. 

Signed. French. 


ThesQuEEN DowaGEr to MM. Van Buren, pz LA CaPELLE, 
and p’Exoxg, 


(The Queen Dowager refers to the Temonstrances contained 
in Nasius’ letter of May 14th as to the advisability of arming more 
ships to escort the merchant-fleet on. its way to Spain. The 
expense involved would be so great that she feels unable to come 
to a decision without consulting expert opinion, and asks the 
persons to whom the letter is addressed to give theirs.) 

It was also proposed that, as the French fleet is now in England, 
we might give it a fright there with 12, 15 or 20 well-armed ships, 
and prevent it from following or attacking our fleet. As you 
know the state of our navy and what it is possible to achieve with 
our ships, we desire you also to let us know what you think of this 
suggestion. « ‘ 

Maestricht, 17 May, 1552. 

Minute. French, ‘ 


Apvicks sent by JnHAN Scuryrve and DE CourRRibREs. 


A muster of the bands of horse has been held at Greenwich. 
They amount to some 1,200 in number. Musters are to be held 
every three months ; though as far as we know no particular 
object is in view. It is said, however, that certain private gentle- 
men are going to France, 

The French have taken two English merchantmen coming from 
Spain, which had even touched at French ports. Their cargoes 
were valued at 40,000 ducats; and yet another ship coming from 


Council, asserting that they would rather have war than such a 
peace with the French. 

We hear that fifteen French warships arrived at Falmouth a 
few days ago; to wit, three galleons of 300 tons each, and three 
great Dutch hoys that the French took at the beginning of the 
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war. The others are vessels of 100 to 200 tons more or Iess, and 
are all in good order and well-manned with soldiers and sailors. 
The fifteen ships have 6 or 7,000 prisoners on board between them ; 
and Captain Paulin is Admiral. He brought into Falmouth 
twelve hoys from the Baltic, which were on their way towards 
Brouage for salt; but the warships have since set sail for Le 
Havre with the hoys, which seems suspicious to some people. 
It is believed that these fifteen ships, together with ten or twelve 
more that are still at Brest, make up the best part of the French 
naval force ; and all are of the royal fleet. The rest are adventurers 
and small craft; and their number is uncertain. As for their 
projects, it has been heard from members of the crews of these 
fifteen ships that they are waiting for the ‘Flemish and Spanish 
fleets ; and it seems Paulin has promised the King of france part 
of them, and is encouraging his men with hopes of booty ; though 
some still say the fleet is turned towards Zeeland, and would be 
quick to improve any opportunity. It seems to be certain that 
at present there are no French warships in any English port, at 
any rate towards the west. ° 

The Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Northumberland, has 
been made Master of the Horse in place of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who, as some say, is soon to become Great Master in place of the 
Duke. Nonetheless, there is some coolness between Pembroke and 
the Duke of Northumberland, and it appears to have bten increased 
by the marriage Pembroke has just contracted with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s daughter, which has given Northumberland pause. 
The other day 50,000 pounds sterling of the King’s funds were 
stolen at. Westminster ; and the thief has not yet been caught. 

The Stillyard merchants have been before the King, who con- 
firmed the sentence rendered by the Council depriving them of 
their privileges ; but they are still waiting for some further reply, 
after which they intend to depart. . 

Some say the English mean to make good terms with the 
King of Denmark and his country, whither they intend to take 
their goods, exporting thence what commodities they may need. 

Three days ago Mr. Erskine and two Scots gentlemen arrived 
here from France, and are soon to leave for Scotland. As far as 
we know, they have no charge for England. 

French. Cipher. 


ScHeYFVE and pe Covrribres to the QuEEN DowaGER. 


Madam: We have received your Majesty’s letters of the 6th 
and 9th instant, and will be governed, each of us where he is 
concerned, by their contents. It seemed to us opportune to 
inform the King and his Council* of the news they brought, 
especially of the reply given by the Estates of Saxony to Duke 
Maurice. The King thanked us warmly, and soon afterwards 
sent to us Messrs. Wotton ind Hoby to declare that the King and 
Council had heard our news with the greatest pleasure, because — 
of the ancient friendship that bound his Majesty to his brother 
the Emperor. He intended to continue in its observance, as he 
had caused it to be declared to the Emperor, and more recently 
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to your Majesty, and requested us to do our best for its continuance. 
Consequently, he desired that your Majesty would permit the 
exportation of a certain quantity of gun-powder, which his 
ministers had bought some time ago in Flanders, for he needed 
it now for his warships. His Majesty hoped you would give your 
Consent, especially as the people of Antwerp would be glad to be 
tid of the powder because of the danger it represented. We 
replied that we would report this to your Majesty, especially the 
pleasure the King and Council had ‘felt on receiving the news. 


you had assured Mr, (Sir Philip) Hoby when he was in Flanders, 
and later confirmed through me, Courriéres. As for ourselves, 
we would never fail to render all assistance that in us lay, as we 
knew the intentions of the Emperor and your Majesty. We would 
immediately inform you about the powder, and endeavour to 
obtain what they asked for ; but we desired to know whether it 
was the same powder about which they had formerly made a 
request. They replied it was the same; and we asked what 
difficulty had then been made. They answered that your Majesty 
had always made some excuse, but they really did not know 
on what grounds. We then explained to them that the reason was 
probably that his Imperial Majesty had been at war, or was 


obliged to supply his own with great care, much powder being 
necessary because of the great extent of his dominions, They 
well knew, we added, how the Emperor had treated them in the 
past, both in peace and war ; though we would perform all good 
offices and report their request to your Majesty. They still 
went on, Madam, to make a great point of the powder, saying 


respect, and adding that the King of France had heard what they 
were asking for, and had said it seemed there was little desire to 
please them in Flanders. 

I, Scheyfve, then requested them to see to it that the captains 
and other prisoners at Rye, Dover and elsewhere should be set at 
liberty, or at any rate tried and confronted with the prosecution, 
so that justice might be promptly administered, as had been done 
in Flanders where English subjects were concerned, as I had stated 
more amply at our last meeting. They promised to do so, 

Next, I asked when the Council would be pleased that I should 
come to them to reply to the charges of violence and oppression 
that Mr. Hoby had uttered before your Majesty on the King’s 
behalf. They said they would inform the Council of my 
request. 

When they were about to go, I, Courriéres, had a little speech 
of Wotton. “We happened to mention the friendship, and he said 
the King meant to preserve it entirely, but that the war did not 
at all suit them, and they had had enough of it already (desia 
tlz en avoient leur saul),- 
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Since our last letters to your Majesty, of the 8th instant, 
Secretary Armiger* came to see me, Scheyfve, to tell me on the 
Council’s behalf that, according to what had been agreed at our 
last meeting, they had issued express orders to the Customs 
officials to allow the Emperor’s subjects to ship goods for Flanders 
as they had formerly done. The Customs officials had been very 
bitterly upbraided by the Council for having acted otherwise, 
especially without the Couneil’s order or knowledge ; and for that 
reason they had now made the Chief of the Customs my prisoner 
(as -Armiger said), that I might do what I liked with him. The 
man was therefore coming to present himself before me, and give 
me an account of the matter. . 

I replied that we had already informed your Majesty of the 
said permission, which had been reported to us by our people here 
but we would not fail to send you a more ample account of the 
case. Then the Customs official was shown in, and confessed to 
me the heavy fault he had committed in not allowing our people * 
to freight ships for Flanders. He had done so because of a 

rohibition issued some time ago against the exportation of 

mglish goods and merchandise. Shortly aftetwards the Council 
had issued orders that everyone was to be allowed to freight ships 
for a period of twenty days, and he had supposed that when this 
period had elapsed, his Imperial Majesty’s subjects were no longer 
to be allowed to freight. The Council, however, had only meant 
this to apply to the English, Stillyard merchants and Italians, 
and not to the Emperor’s subjects ; wherefore he confessed he 
had acted wrongly, and begged me to pardon him, imposing upon 
him such correction as I should be pleased to dictate. 

T told him I was sorry that he had failed to understand, but as 
he had only acted out of a mistake and not maliciously, I hoped 
the Council would take that into consideration. For my part, 
T most willingly forgave him, and added that I would speak to the 
Council if it were necessary. The maf thanked me. 

Tt looks from the above as if they wished to maintain that their 
former prohibition against shipping goods for Flanders still applies 
to the English and Italians, who are nonetheless free, as everyone 
else is, to freight for France, Spain and other countries. As for 
the Italians, Genoese, Florentines and Lucchese, some of them 
have come to see me to find out if they could not send their goods 
by our people, taking it for granted that, in this respect, they are 
included in the treaties between the two princes. I advised them 
to make a petition to the Council first, as they have done on former 
occasions ; for I do not wish to raise this point, or bring the English 
into the question, before receiving your Majesty’s instructions. 

‘A few days ago we received a letter from the master of a sloop 
(zabra) which had brought hither the Spanish courier sent to your 
Majesty. The letter stated that the sloop had gone to another 
port since her arrival here, ‘4nd had made for Falmouth, where she 
had been roughly handled by the French warships, as is contained 
in the enclosed letter. This seemed very strange tous; and we 





* In the Acts of the Privy Council, this person’s name is given as Armigill 
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had the Council informed of the matter, requesting them to cause 
to be restored to our people what the French had taken from them 
at Falmouth, and to see that such acts did not recur. They 
replied that they had received letters from the commander of 
Falmouth Castle, who gave quite a different version, asserting that 
our people had received all the assistance they could have expected 
had they been English subjects. They also sent us the com- 
mander’s letters, which we have had translated, in order to send a 
copy with this despatch, and have returned to the Council with 
our thanks, saying we would inform your Majesty. 

The person whom we sent to the West Country returned yester- 
day, and has reported the details of the French fleet that your 
Majesty Will find in the Advices. His news agree with other 
accounts we have heard ; and the man has also assured us that 
the contents of the commander of Falmouth Castle’s letter are 
exact. 

Copy. French. Cipher. 


The, Emperor to Epwarp VI. 


We have heard through letters from our good sister, Regent of 
the Low Countries, of your good health and desire to entertain the 
friendly and cordial relations that have of old existed between 
your kingdom and our hereditary states. This has given us great 
pleasure, as you will have heard from our faithful and well-beloved 
etc., M. de Courriéres, and you may always be sure that we shall 
return your affection, as we are writing at greater length to our 
sister, who will cause our words to be reported to you. 

Villach, 30 May, 1552, 

Copy or duplicate. French. Cipher. 


Scnryrve and pr Courrrirzs to the QuEeEn Dowaaezr. 


Madam: We have to-day received your Majesty’s letters of the 
26th instant, according to which we will, each of us as he is bidden, 
be ruled. As for the fleet mentioned in them, we have heard it 
passed through the Straits between Dover and Calais on the 29th 
instant at nine in the morning, firing several guns, which were 
answered from Dover Castle. The fleet is now believed to be 
far on its way, as it had a favourable wind. 

The English warships are lying unarmed, four at Rye and the 
rest at Dover. They say this has been done to give the fleet 
plenty of room, and prove ‘English neutrality. 

Sir Henry Dudley, who was in command of the warships, had 
been instructed to proceed to Portsmouth with 100 well-armed 
foot-soldiers ; but as he is still in London it is thought he will 
arrive too late. 

Mr. Erskine and the other Scots gentlemen have left for Scot- 
land, and we have been unable to discover that they have negotiated 
with the King of England or his Council. _ 

We are sending to your Majesty the acts passed by the last 
Parliament, which it is now permitted to publish. 

Copy. French. Cipher. : 

We. 37994, Sp. 34 
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Don Francisco Varcas* to Prince Patiip. . 


(Extract.) 

When Don Juan de Mendoza departed, he spoke to me of two 
pictures which were to be sent to your Highness. Titian gave 
them to me as soon as I asked for them ; and I handed them over 
to the Bishop of Segovia, who was here a few days ago and is taking 
them with due care to your Highness. Titian also told me that 
he was working on two others, which he would give me when they 
were ready, and that he greatly desired to serve your Highness. 
I will take care to despatch them to you. 

Venice, 3 June, 1552. 

Postscript—Titian has promised to finish the picture of the 
Trinity by September, and wants the measurements the one of 
Our Lord is to have, in order that he may begin it. 

Signed. Spanish. 


The Emperor to Don Dreco Hurtapo pe MENpozA. 


(Extract.) 

In this letter we shall answer what you sent Ximenez to tell us, 
and certain points of your letters up to your last of May 30th, for 
our departure from Innsbruck, our journey and other occupations 
have prevented us from doing so sooner. 

We have seen his Holiness’ declaration in writing qn the points 
of the capitulation that needed to be elucidated, together with 
what you think regarding its observance, which shows how well 
you know his Holiness. Now that you have given him the 
ratification, and the siege of Parma has accordingly been raised, 
and his Holiness displays satisfaction, it remains that his actions 
should more nearly fit in with what he has promised us in writing 
than they appear to do at present. For, according to your letter 
of the 36th of last month, when you touched upon our Germans’ 
passage through the Papal states, he -said he would afford the 
King of France the same facilities for attacking us, as often as he 
should make the demand, as he would give us for defending our 
states. Indeed his answer comes to that, as the French have no 
other reason for demanding a passage through his lands. 1f you 
think it opportune, and a good opening presents itself, you would 
not do ill to say so to his Holiness, pointing out to him how 
dishonest such policy would be, and how deeply it would pain us, 
especially as Naples is a fief of the Church. 

As for the protection of the state of Siena, about which you are 
anxious because of the possibility of a Turkish descent or some 
other invasion or unforeseen occurrence, the means you hit upon 
with Martin Alonso strike us as excellent. We are writing to Don 
Fernando (Gonzaga), telling him that, as soon as the 4,000 
Germans whom Count Giambattista Lodrone is raising reach 
Italy, he is to send you 1,090 of them. We charge you to see to 
the defence of Siena and Piombino with them to the best of your 
ability and judgment so that both places may be rendered as secure 
as possible. You will negotiate with the republic (of Siena) about 





* Imperial ambassador at Venice. 
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the payment of half the troops’ salary while they remain there, 
using the dexterity you so well know how to employ... . 
Villach, 8 June, 1552, 
Copy. Spanish, 


June 12. JeHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN Dowacer. 


ip a, Madam : The Duke of Northumberland and other of the King’s 
£,19. principal ministers have been absent from Court for several days ; 
but immediately after their return I did not fail to demand audience 
of the Council. When we met, I began by remarking that they 
had heard from M. de Courriéres the Emperor’s and your Majesty's 
intentions reg&rding the observance of the ancient and perfect 
friendship existing between his Imperial Majesty, and the King, 
their master, who had proclaimed his own mind to be entirely in 
accordance with theirs. The King had caused his ambassador 
Mr. Hoby (i.e. Sir Philip Hoby) who had recently visited your 
Majesty in the Low Countries, to propose that both sides should 
declare all questions that might injure the said friendship, that 
they tight be dealt with. He had gone on to recite several acts of 
violence to which English merchants were said to have been 
subjected in Flanders against the Commercial Convention, and 
said he hoped that your Majesty, who had always taken care to 
remove all dangers that might menace the friendship, would do 
the same in the present case. After the ambassador had made a 
verbal declaration of the said acts, your Majesty had caused the 
matter to be investigated by the Council, who had found that the 
English subjects had had no cause to complain. And in order 
to prove this to them clearly, I went over all the grievances point 
by point, with the remarks your Majesty ordered me to make. 
First, regarding the searching of vessels, I asserted that it was 
done in Flanders with all possible moderation and civility, without 
offending the merchant or master, or doing any damage to their 
goods. The English had complained that the searchers had thrust 
irons through bales containing all sorts of goods, thereby greatly 
injuring the merchandise ; and your Majesty well remembered that 
Ambassador Chamberlain had made that complaint to her. You 
had caused an inquiry to be held, and it had been found that the 
said bales were full of hops, arquebuse-shot and other ammunition, 
as the searchers had been informed, so no merchandise had been 
injured, and the case was very different from what the English 
had said. On the other hand, the Emperor’s subjects complained 
here that everyone exercised the right of search, and did so with 
much roughness, as I had already stated. I gave some examples, 
such as the following. A week ago, five or six ships belonging to 
the Emperor’s subjects, which were freighted and ready to set*sail, 
were stopped by the London searchers, who came out well-armed 
to the number of thirty,or forty, and boarded the said vessels by 
night. They then proceeded to unload all the bales and packages, 
and searched them ‘in the absence of the merchant and master. 
When the crew tried to interfere, several were arrested and thrown 
into prison, which was very unlike the manner in which search was 
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conducted in Flanders ; so our people had more reason to complain 
than the English. They replied that the searchers had been 
informed that the said vessels had taken on board several bales full 
of coin to transport them out of the kingdom, and this turned out 
to be true. They were arrested at night, because they were ready 
to sail. It had been said that their people came armed ; still they 
had not done so at the first, but only when the crew would not 
submit to the arrest, and wished to set sail. The prisoners, they 
added, had already been released. I replied it was true that the 
searchers had found a few stooters, but that was no reason for 
conducting the search in such a manner, nor for keeping our people 
so long in prison. They told me they would see to the matter, 
and find out exactly what had happened. ¢ 

I then went on to mention the arrests of their ships in Flanders, 
which Mr. Hoby had said were very frequent and uncalled-for. 
I told them that the Emperor’s subjects also complained about 
this point, maintaining that some pretext was continually being 
invented in England for arresting their vessels, and it was sometimes 
done at the request of English merchants who wished to get a good 
start on the journey. In Flanders, on the other hand, arrests were 
never practised, unless for some very urgent reason, as for example 
when the English had tried to avoid paying the export duties, 
stuffed rich goods into bales supposed to contain common stuff, 
or shipped munitions of war, especially for France» Even so, 
your Majesty had most liberally gratified their people, and restored 
to them their property that had been confiscated. 

As for the exportation of food-stuffs, the English regulations 
were much more strictly observed than the Flemish, especially 
when it was considered that it was prohibited to export so many 
sorts of provisions and other merchandise out of this kingdom, 
at any rate without an authorisation, that the Emperor’s subjects 
had nothing left to trade with. Beyond this, the English wished 
to force our people to spend the money “proceeding from the sale 
of their goods on merchandise here, wherefore they were to be 
obliged to deposit certain sureties with the tax-collectors, and 
render accounts to them whenever such might be demanded. 
This was an innovation, contrary to the Commercial Convention, 
and a serious matter, as I had already declared. 

The Emperor’s soldiers had been accused of intercepting pro- 
visions sent from the Boulonnais to Guines. That might have been 
done on French territory, I said, and lawfully, but not on English. 
I remarked, by the way, that the people of Guines were in the 
habit of using the said provisions from the Boulonnais to revictual 
Ardres, and the men of Calais also did so, which was against the 
treaties and friendly relations existing between the two countries. 
Your Majesty was unable to believe thaf this was done with the 
Council’s permission or knowledge, but rather took it to proceed 
from the avarice of dealers nd townsfolk who made a profit out 
of it. I therefore requested them to see that it should not 
happen again. 

As for the gunpowder, I reminded them of the reply the 
Emperor had given Mr. Wotton when he was with his Majesty, 
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which still seemed to hold good, for his Majesty was now being 
attacked on several sides, as M. de Courriéres and I had explained 
the other day. However, we had not failed to inform your 
Majesty of the fresh request made on the King’s behalf. You had 
not yet replied, I supposed, on account of your absence; but 
when M. de Courriéres arrived in Flanders he would not spare his 
good offices. It seems to me, Madam, that they lay great stress 
on this matter of the powder, for reasons that may be imagined. 

As for the English vessels seized by private subjects of the 
Emperor, I explained to them the gist of the papers delivered to 
these subjects, and that, moreover, your Majesty had issued express 
orders to the Admiral, M. Van Buren, that the English were on no 
account ,to be ‘molested, but should be treated with the favour 
enjoyed by the Emperor's own subjects. This had been done, 
though certain English vessels had been taken into Flemish ports 
because they carried goods belonging to the French, as had 
come out by the admission of some English merchants. I added 
that several of the merchants had already been acquitted and 
received damages, although their case had been doubtful, As for 
those* that were still unsettled, justice was being promptly 
administered, and the defendants should not be involved in long 
law-suits. Still, for friendship’s sake, and to remove all lingering 
doubts and suspicions, if the Council cared to propose any means 

. of avoiding the recurrence of complaints, your Majesty would be 
very glad to consider them, as long as they would seek to suppress 
the abuses and frauds daily committed by the English merchants 
who shipped in their vessels goods belonging to the French. 

Mr. Hoby had made complaints of the captain of Nieuport, 
on account of three English ships that had not yet been released 
in spite of the rendering of sentences to that effect, and also because 
of the captain’s offensive treatment of Mr. Hoby and his suite 
when they arrived at Nieuport. I told the Council that your 
Majesty had. caused the matter to be investigated, in order to 
inform Ambassador Chamberlain of the results ; but he had since 
been here, and your Majesty away, as I had already stated. 

As for the sureties and ‘certificates the English are obliged to 
deposit in Flanders, and return to prove that they have not 
carried any goods thence to France, I told them that the treaties 
and Commercial Convention did not allow goods to be transported 
to France, which country was at war with his Imperial Majesty, 
that being against the interests and intentions of the contracting 
parties, as it was to be supposed that neither of the princes would 
ever wish to take up arms against the other. 

Even if the treaties had not been so clear, they had always been 
interpreted in that sense by the English when at war with France, 
and the late King had refused to allow goods to be transportell to 
France, evert by such of the Emperor’s subjects as were supplied 
with safe-conducts, on the grounds that the close friendship 
between their Majesties could not permit such commerce. 

Ambassador Hoby’s last point was that Ambassador Morison, 
who resided at the Emperor's court, had been turned out of his 
lodgings, which had been given to the Bishop of Cartagena. I 
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informed the Council that your Majesty had caused a letter to be 
written to the Emperor about this matter ; but I recalled to their 
minds that I had already declared that the Bishop’s lodging, which 
was that of the Burgomaster of Innsbruck, had been given to the 
ambassador, who had previously refused another gentleman’s 
lodging, though it was much better and cleaner than that in 
which he had formerly been, which was nothing but an artisan’s 
house. Your Majesty will be able to gather all the details from 
the copies of the Bishop of Arras’ letters to me on the subject, 
together with the account of my negotiation. 

When these points were disposed of, I told the Council that your 
Majesty had also instructed me to request them to take some 
action in the matter of the grievances I had laid before them the 
other day on your behalf, and to give me an assurance that in 
future the Emperor's subjects should be treated as the Commercial 
Convention provided. At the very least, I said, they ought to 
issue orders to their officers that the Emperor’s subjects should not 
be molested in defiance of the Convention and the Conferences of 
Bourbourg and Gravelines, as I had requested, them to do the 
other day. 

informed them that your Majesty had caused the new grievances 
they had propounded to be examined, and it had been found that 
part of them came under the headings Mr. Hoby had laid before 
you, and the rest were old complaints, which had been sufficiently 
dealt with by the Conferences of Bourbourg and Gravelines, of 
which I repeated several of the dispositions. Your Majesty had 
already replied very fully to Ambassador Chamberlain about the 
alum, declaring that the ordinances had been issued in the public 
interest, in order to avoid all monopolies, frauds and a uses, 
which were daily being committed in the alum trade. You had 
also explained that grave difficulties would follow were the English 
to be exempt, as they had requested, and had given several other 


_ reasons, to which your Majesty now referred them. 


It had been asserted that the Commercial Convention was 
not observed where the Irish were’ concerned, and that the English 
were obliged to pay higher export-dues than they had been 
accustomed to meet. Although these points had already been, 
replied to, your Majesty was anxious to prove that you intended 


to have the Convention scrupulously observed, and not allow 


the English or Irish to be made to pay more than the usual dues. 
You had therefore caused questions to be put to the officials in 
Brabant, Flanders and Zeeland, in order to obtain trustworthy 
information and take such steps as should appear to be necessary. 

When they had heard all the above, Madam, they said that as 
the grievances, replies and justifications I had uttered on your 
Majesty’s part fell under several headings, they would like to have 
them in writing. I told them I had no instructions to give them 
any written statement, and that Mr. Hoby had made his complaints 
verbally. This gentleman soon afterwards spoke, and said that all 
the articles really reduced themselves to two, namely: that it 
was contrary to the Convention and treaties that English 
merchants should be obliged to-deposit sureties and bring back 
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certificates within four months, proving that the goods they had 
taken on board in Flanders had been sold and distributed in 
England and not in France. The second point concerned the 
seizure of their vessels, although it seemed to them reasonable 
that your Majesty should desire to discuss means for avoiding 
all frauds and abuses, and for drawing closer the bonds of 
friendship. They thanked your Majesty for this and all your 
good offices, and said they would not fail to correspond. It seems 
that Ambassador Chamberlain is to have instructions to treat of 
such means on his return to the Low Countries. , 

I told them that your Majesty had replied so fully to all 
the points in order that it might be made clear that the 
complaints made by English subjects were unfounded, and 
that the Council might see how desirous you were of preserving 
the friendship. You also were anxious that the Emperor’s 
subjects should no longer be molested against the provisions of 
the Convention. 

Finally, Madam, I again requested that the captains and seamen 
imprisoned at Rye cad in London might be released, for the same 
reasoas I had formerly advanced, especially as your Majesty had 
written to me again on the subject, and also to M. Van Buren. 
They replied they had good cause to believe the said men were 
pirates, and if they had been strict the prisoners would already 


. have been executed ; but they had treated them with particular 


regard as they were the Emperor’s subjects. 

I told them that, as the prisoners still stuck to it that they were 
innocent, it would have been proper to hear them in their lefence 
and confront them with the Irishmen whose lives had been saved. 
They replied that it would be of no use to do so, for they would 
only deny the crime they had perpetrated. Still, the confrontation 
should take place, though they thought the best way out of the 
difficulty would be for them to implore the King’s pardon, which 
the prisonerg had refused to do in order not to confess and have 
their property and vessels confiscated, and to avoid the ill-fame 
the crime conferred. And this, Madam, was the end of our 
conference. 

London, 12 June, 1552. 

Copy. French. 


The Queen Dowaczr to the Empzror. 

My past and present letters will inform your Majesty of all 
occurrences, and also of the very limit to which your finances may 
be stretched. Expenses are so heavy that I do not see how they 
are to be met, even if peace comes soon. On the other hand, I 
see the King of France doing his utmost to subdue us ; unless your 
Majesty helps us, France’s power must in the end be too great for 
this country to resist and we can make no greater effort with the 
money now at our disposal. Again, it is most necessary that you 
should take the field, and I fear your enemies will do their worst 
to prevent you, especially as they have the advantage of an army, 
whilst your Majesty’s is still to be collected, 
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(The writer here enters into details of a project for action on 
the Rhine.) . 

Binche, 18 June, 1552. 

Duplicate. French. 


Epwarp VI to the Emperor. 


We have received your letters dated from Villach on the 30th 
of May, and have greatly rejoiced to hear of your good health. 
We also learned with great pleasure—though we never doubted of 
it—that you desired to continue the amicable relations that have 
always existed between the two houses, as your Councillor and 
Chamberlain M. de Courriéres exposed to us at greater length. 
We assure you, most high, excellent and mighty Prince, our 
dear and well-beloved cousin and ally, that we shall never 
be found at fault where the upkeep of our ancient amity and 
perpetual alliance is at stake ; as you shall see whenever occasion 
arises. 

Greenwich, 19 June, 1552. . 

Signed, and countersigned Mason, French. 


Apvicxs sent by Jenan Scuryrve. 


It is said that the Scots have sent to the King of France to 
excuse themselves for not going to war against the* Emperor, 
advancing the same reasons as formerly. 

However, if the King refuses to admit their excuses, a certain 
herald has instructions to proceed to declare war against his 
Imperial Majesty. 

he King of England is soon going to make a progress through 
the country, and visit the coast westwards ; it is said as far as 
Southampton or beyond. The French ambassador is going to 
follow his Majesty. 

The Duke of Northumberland is going to retire to his duchy on 
June 16th (sic). Some say he is to make his solemn entry into 
it, and that he is going to change all the officers, to which the 
officers themselves will hardly consent. Others say he intends 
to throw up some forts at Berwick and other places in the 
neighbourhood, and it is also said that the English are about to 
seize this pretext for invading Scotland. It is true that secret 
preparations for war are being carried on here, and ammunition 
is being sent north by land and sea. 

My Lord Grey has been set at liberty ; and it is hoped the Earl 
of Arundel may soon be free, for he is not as closely guarded now 
as he was formerly. As for Mr. (i.e. Lord) Paget, he appeared 
before the Council on the 17th instant; and it seems that, before 
my lords and certain other judges of the realm, he was accused of 
having committed malversations in the exercise of his functions, 
particularly where the duchy of Lancaster, of which he was chancel_ 
lor, was concerned. He is said ta, have confessed, and demanded 
the King’s pardon. Finally, he was told to retire to his house, 
and not leave it until he should be summoned again, under penalty 
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of a fine of 12,000 pounds.* He is consequently held to be out 
of danger as far as his person goes ; but he may suffer in other 
respects. The chancellorship (of the duchy of Lancaster) and 
several other offices have been taken away from him. 

They say here that the men of Biscay have taken fifteen or six- 
teen French war-ships, and have seized the islands of St. Martin 
opposite Bordeaux. 

French. Cipher. 


The Queen Dowager to the EmpPERor. 


Considering the present state of this country, that in a case 
like ours, one ntust neglect no possibility of obtaining assistance, 
and that our treaties with England oblige the King to declare war 
and render us help against whomsoever invades us, I decided to 
submit to the Council’s deliberation the question whether we now 
had reason to demand the above declaration and assistance of the 
King. It is probable that the English Council will decide to 
get out of the difficulty by maintaining that the French did not 
begin hostilities by an invasion Such as the treaty and the declara- 
tion of Utrecht specify. The first hostilities, they will say, took 
place at sea, and subsequently on land but not with the number 
of troops specified ; and this last invasion of Luxembourg was a 
#etaliatory move for the incursion our army made into Champagne 
when the King of France had gone to Germany. Nevertheless, 
hostilities were begun by the French, who thus obliged us to defend 
and revenge ourselves ; and their invasions, counting those led by 
the King since his return from Germany, afford us sufficient cause 
to make the said demand, for the numbers of their troops exceeded 
greatly the number stipulated in the declaration of Utrecht, which 
mentions this point in very ample terms: ex quacumque causa, 
oceasione vel pretextu, etc. Therefore our councillors are of opinion 
that our demand cannot lawfully be refused, and we have, by their 
advice, decided to write to this effect to the King of England, and 
also to your ambassador resident in his Court to warn him of the 
objections that will be raised, and how he is to meet them. A 
copy of these letters is inclosed. I therefore thought it prudent, 
my Lord, to ask you to write at once to the King of England, make 
my demand for help your own and acknowledge the responsibility 
for it. They may wish to see your letters on the subject ; but 
it seemed to me right that I should make the demand, for if I were 
not able to do so for this country in your absence the treaty would 
be useless, and I am sure that if they had been invaded and were 
demanding help of us, they would send to me and not to your 
Majesty, whom, I shall keep informed of the ambassador's 
negotiations. a 
Binche, 23-June, 1552. 
Duplicate. French. , 


* Paget appeared befgre the Star-Chamber on June 16th, and was fined 
6,0002., though he was afterwards allowed to compound for the fine, most of 
which was never paid. Sir John Gates succeeded him as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Laacaster. 
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The QueEN DowacEr to Epwarp VI. Fa 


Although the outrages and invasions perpetrated by the King 
of France against my Lord the Emperor and his Low Countries, 
without cause or provocation, afforded his Majesty ample oppor- 
tunity to complain to his allies and demand of theni aid to 
revenge himself, and especially of you according to the treaties 
between you and him, I have hitherto refrained from troubling 
you on this score by his Majesty’s orders. Now, however, the 
violence of the French has redoubled, and we are hard pressed 
for the defence of this country. I believe you to be informed 
of how the French first attacked his Majesty’s subjects at sea, 
robbing merchantmen in defiance of all law and justice, without 
having declared’ war. Since then they have endeavoured by 
stealth to surprise the towns of Aire, Arras and others, and 
finally have crossed the frontiers of Luxembourg with a royal army 
and appeared before the town of Thionville with a large body of 
horse, intending to besiege it. They hoped to be able to take it, 
and seized and burnt several other places in the duchy. And 
nonetheless for that, the King of France on his return from his 
German expedition once more invaded Luxembourg with his whole 
army, whose numbers were far in excess of those stipulated in the 
treaty, took the town of Damvillers and burnt a large number 
of towns, castles and villages, using unwonted cruelty. In 
consideration of the above, I can no longer refrain from recalling 
to you the treaty of closer alliance, and the declaration touching 
it made in the city of Utrecht on behalf of his Majesty, and your 
late father of good memory, whom may God absolve! Among 
other provisions of the treaty is one by which either of the two 
contracting princes, or their heirs, if invaded in certain specified 
countries, one of which is Luxembourg, for whatever cause or 
reason, may claim of the other that within one month of the 
making of the demand, he shall declare the invader his enemy and 
forbid his subjects to carry on commercial relations with the 
invader’s subjects, or frequent the invader’s dominions. And | 


- also that, within forty days, the party called upon shall furnish 


the aid specified in the treaty for the period of four months, either 
in men or money, as the attacked party shall choose. I trust in 
God that I shall be able so to defend myself that the enemy shall 
fail of his evil intention, but the friendship that has always existed 
between this country and your predecessors moves me now to 
request you immediately to fulfill the obligations laid upon you 
by the treaty, as I make no doubt you will do, declaring the King 
of France, his subjects and allies, your enemies within one month 
from now, because, as all men know, his Imperial Majesty and the 
King of France are at open war, and*forbidding French subjects 
to remain on English soil, and yours to haunt France, or entertain 
any relations with the French. I also request you to.supply me 
with the sum* specified in thé treaty for the space of four months, 
as the option is by the treaty reserved to his Majesty. And I 

* This sum was of 700 crowns a day for four months, i.e. some 84,000 crowns. 


The equivalent in men was a contingent of 5,000, to serve for the same period. 
(Edward's Journal.) 
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assure you that the French invasions have been undertaken with 
larger forces than those defined by the treaty, as you will easily 
imagine when you know that the King in person, with his army, 
entered the above-mentioned country. For the rest, I beg you 
to play the part of ally as you would wish us to play it in your 
favour were occasion to arise ; and I offer, on his Majesty’s behalf, 
punctually to fulfill every duty laid upon us by the treaty. May 
it please you to intimate your intentions regarding this point to 
the Emperor’s ambassador resident with you, who has also been 
instructed to make more ample declarations to you. 

Binche, 23 June, 1552. 

Duplicate. French. 


. 
The Quren DowaceEr to JEHAN ScHEYFVE. 


Tn view of the King of France’s invasion of this country, we have 
by our Council’s mature advice decided to write to the King 
of England and demand, in accordance with the treaty of closer 
alliance and the subsequent declaration, that he shall declare 
war of France and give us the assistance to which he is bound 
by the treaty, as you will see by the letters we are sending you, 
together with those addressed to the King. As our demand ‘is 
very just, you will endeavour by all gracious and honourable 
means to induce the King and Council to admit it, as they may 
be sure we would do ina similar case. If they raise any difficulty 
because the Emperor has not made the demand, you may 
gently reply that we believe that, were their country to be invaded, 
they would apply to us, and not to his Majesty, who might 
perhaps be too far away ; besides which the assistance is required 
for this country, of which his Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
us Regent. As for the invasion, we have not seen fit to state that 
at first it was not carried out by the number of French ‘troops 
specified by the treaty, for it is well-known that the French 
attacked us first, both by sea and by land ; and the fact that we 
defended and revenged ourselves cannot alter the nature of their 
first invasion, nor mitigate the entry the King of France, with all 
his forces, made into Luxembourg on his return from Germany, 
as our letters to the King point out at greater length. You will 
make this quite clear if they mention it, showing that the invasion 
was more than enough to warrant our demand, that the aid is 
therefore due, and that they are bound to declare war on France. 
On discussing this matter in Council we feared the English might 
try to gain time by raising difficulties, so we have had a writing, 
of which a copy is being sent to you, drawn up to tell you how 
to reply to all objections they may make. You will take pains to 
conduct this affair with all possible dexterity, moderation ind 
affability, recalling to their minds the alliances the Kings of 
England have always had with the sovereigns of the Low 
Countries. Enlarge on the protection this amity has afforded both 
parties against the cévetousness and fury of the French, who have 
always tried to subjugate both countries. Say we make no doubt 
that by helping us the King of England will greatly increase his 
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reputation and strengthen his realm against the designs, of the 
French, who hope they would easily lord it over England once 
they were masters of this country. When you have made the 
above declarations to the King, as you will do as soon as possible, 
you will say the same to the Duke of Northumberland, and then 
to the Council. You will advise us at once of what reply you may 
receive, and how they take your words. Also try to find out whether 
they say anything about it to the French ambassador there 
resident. 

Copy or duplicate. French. Cipher. 


The Quenn DowaceEr to JEHAN SGHEYFVE. 


In the first place, in order to negotiate this matter firmly, you 
will do well to examine with great care and attention Articles 6 
and 7 of the treaty of the year 1542, and the declaration 
subsequently made at Utrecht on several articles, notably the 
6th and 7th, which treat of the aid and declaration of war to be 
made within a month against the invading prince and his subjects. 
When you have quite mastered it, you will make the statements 
contained in our letters as to the King of France’s invasion of 
Luxembourg with a much larger force of horse and foot than that 
specified in the treaty. You will lay stress on two points: the 
first that the King of England ought within a month, to declare 
war on the King of France and forbid French subjects to tarry in 
England, and English in France ; and secondly, that he ought 
to furnish the aid mentioned in the treaty. 

If the English Council say they wish, before granting the aid or 
declaring war, to make sure that the King of France was the 
aggressor, and that no reason for attacking was given him by us, 
asserting that if it were to appear that we had attacked first, they 
would not be bound to furnish the aid, for the treaty, being intended 
to provide help to resist the enemy’s attack and not to strengthen 
any attack on the enemy, must thus be interpreted, in that case 
you shall reply as follows : 

Their objection is quite unfounded, because the treaty only 
states that aid is to be given to the invaded prince, without any 
mention of whether he was the aggressor in the first instance or 
not, and as the treaty speaks in general terms it must so be 
interpreted. Were it to appear that the Emperor attacked first, 
which as a matter of fact is quite untrue, the aid would still be due 
according to the declaration of Utrecht on Articles 6 and 7 of the 
treaty of the year ’42, which recites that it does not matter how 
or why the invasion was carried out. These words are so clear 
as to preclude any misunderstanding, and you will always take 
your stand on them, saying that the declaration was made at 
Utrecht precisely in order to dispose of all doubt on this point, 
and at the request of the English. They were then at war with 
France, and several times asked his Majesty whether he would 
grant the aid if they were to be irtvaded in their country, to which 
his Majesty repeatedly replied that he would make no difficulty 
about it. The fact that while the war lasted and his Majesty was 
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in this country, he again and again told the French ambassador 
resident in this Court that he would be obliged by his treaties to 
help the King of England if attacked in his possessions specified 
in the treaty, and intended to meet his obligations, greatly 
contributed, as we have since heard, to dissuade the French from 
attacking England. 

At the same time you may point out that in fact the King of 
France did attack first, as his fleet composed of a large number 
of sail fell upon his Majesty’s subjects, and the treaty mentions 
attack by sea as well as by land. Since then M. de Vendéme, with 
a large number of horse and some foot, appeared before Arras 
with the intentjon of seizing it. Moreover the King of France, 
when at*Metz on his way to Germany, sent the Rhinegrave with 
over 2,000 horse to raid and harry the country round about 
Thionville. 

You will mention the other invasion carried out by the King 
on his return from Germany, in Luxembourg where he still is with 
all his army. Stick to it that he was the aggressor, and that if 
we sent our army into France while he was in Germany it was in 
retaliation for what he had just done to us,,as our army is now in 
France to create a diversion and put a stop to his invasion of our 
territory. Even if we had given him cause, which we have not, 
the aid would still be due according to the treaty, which ought 

~to be interpreted plainly, sincerely and in good faith, as it 
reads, 

The Council may perhaps raise the objection that the King of 
England is not being called upon in due form, because the treaty 
recites that the invaded prince shall announce the invasion by his 
own letters, and state that he is formally at war with the invader : 
and as they have had no letter from the Emperor, but only from us, 
they may intend to disregard the demand as not made as the treaty 
provides. You will tell them that our demand ought to be 
equivalent to’his Majesty’s, whom we represent in this country as 
Regent, especially as this country is invaded and therefore ° 
principally concerned, and our power from his Majesty authorises 
us to do much more than make the said demand, and indeed to 
take any measure we may consider suitable, Tell them that if 
they mean to persist in that attitude, they shall soon receive letters 
from his Majesty accepting responsibility for ours and making the 
same demand. 

Jf they wish to create delays, they may assert that we refused 
them aid for Boulogne, and when they were invaded in England 
by the Scots. As for Boulogue, we were under no obligation 
because it was a recent conquest not included in the treaty ; and 
it will be found-that the French did not invade from Scotland in 
sufficient number. Whenever the King of England has caused any 
questions to be asked here, we have always replied that the aid 
would be granted if an ihvasion such as the treaty specified were 
to be made. . 

If they assert that we do not observe the treaty towards them, 
invoking the grievances they recently presented to you in writing 
and their requests to-be allowed to export powder, and deducing 
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that they are therefore not obliged to keep their part, you may 
say that the grievances have been answered point by point by 
you, and that even if some difficulty remained pending, it would 
not constitute a reason for refusing the aid when the invasion is 
notorious and carried out with the requisite forces. 

Be careful to master all the above points in order to have your 
answers ready in case of need, though do not utter them 
otherwise. We feel confident that you will do your duty. 

Binche, 23 June, 1552. 

Duplicate. Cipher. French. 


June 28, The Emprror to Frrnanpo Gonzaaa. 
Simaneos (Extract.) 

We have considered the news you have received from Piedmont, 
On the other hand some say that M. de Guise is going to Italy with 
25 companies of infantry and 400 men-at-arms, and that he will 
take advantage of the suspension of arms to revictual Parma and 
La Mirandola, and then try to conclude a league with the Pope, 
the Venetians and the Duke of Ferrara against us and the serene 
Prince, our son, This talk, with other news of French publica- 
tion, deserves the credit you may imagine, especially as we hear 
the King of France will be forced to retire within a few days to 
raise more money, as he has spent all he has, and that he is already 
taking a third part of the relics, which are his last resource. It is 
said he will leave a fairly strong camp near the frontier of 
Luxemburg, in order to keep our forces off while the fortifications 
of Metz are being finished. Still, we desire you to be watchful, 
and let us know all you hear, and your own opinion ; and you 
will do well to avoid exciting animosity in those parts as much as 
possible. We will do our best to hasten Count Lodrone’s 
regiment, so that it may reach Italy as soon as possible. . . . 

We are sure you will be careful to put the right men in command 
of the frontiers near Parma, and in those garrisons that are to be 
kept up; but as the matter is so important, we wish to request 
you to see to it that, besides being brave and experienced in war, 
they may be of moderate temper, and prudent. If they are lacking 
in those qualities, they might give rise to more squabbles and 
start a further conflagration in those parts ; for we hear that the 
French might make use of such a pretext to work great evil. 
Besides, in that case your ordinary difficulties in finding pay 
for the forces would be’ increased in the event of a fresh 
outburst of war. In brief, we have many reasons for desiring to 
avoid unrest. . . 


- Villach, 28 June, 1552. . 
Copy. Spanish. 

July 8. Frrwanpo Gonzaca to the EmpEror. 

Sienenss (Eatract.) - 


I have read in your Majesty’s letter to me, of the Ist instant, 
your most prudent instructions regarding the preparations the 
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.Prince of Salerno* is said to be making. In this letter I will reply 


to the points on which your Majesty bids me speak, and will then 
add what else occurs to me in connexion with this matter, with my 
accustomed reverence and devotion. 

Your Majesty tells me to inquire most carefully into all the plans 


‘ the French may be making through the said Prince, and commands 


ra 


me to hold myself in readiness to prevent them. The first of these 
two objects shall be entirely achieved, for not only shall I send 
to Mantua and Venice persons who shall have no other mission 
than to mind this affair, but I shall even manage to place other 
persons in the said Prince’s immediate surroundings. He who 
goes to Mantua, shall have orders, for the sake of saving time, to 
write directly to your Majesty whenever he writes to me of what 
he may find out. On the second point, however, I know not how 
to content your Majesty. As the French have no state nor interests 
in Southern Italy that might be attacked, the manner of creating 
a diversion which experience shows to be the best, is lacking. 

The other way of frustrating their designs would be to use force 
and make for the enemy’s main body wherever it might be, either 
routing it, or hanging on its flanks to prevent it from advancing 
towards Naples, or else, if it succeeded in pushing onward, following 
it to shut off its retreat, and thus give it cause to rue its rashness. 
Your Majesty knows, as well as and better than I, what power I 
have, and you have given me, to put such plans into execution ; 
wherefore I can only say that when you shall be pleased to provide 
me with money, I will endeavour to show that I am able to do 
you service. By myself, even counting on the help of those who 
would be glad to follow me, Tam not strong enough to do anything. 

The anxiety in which this situation places your Majesty, as I 
understand it, appears to be only too reasonable. It is true 
that some reports state the King of France to be exhausted 
by the heavy expenses he has borne up to the present, and announce 
that he has 6onsequently been able to make slender provision for 
the above ends. But, on the other hand, if we consider not so 
much whether that Prince will be able to find support in Naples, 
as the general discontent—let its causes be what they may—of 
the subjects of that kingdom, and the strength of the Turkish 
fleet, there is reason to fear the appearance of discontent still 
greater than anyone yet imagines. Beyond this, unless a truce 
intervenes (and the delay within which Monluc agreed to reply 
is passed by one day), and I disarm, as your Majesty has several 
times, and especially in your last letter, ordered me, what will 
happen will be that, however poor the French may be in money, 
they will not. let that prevent them from taking the field and 





* From documents in the section “ Venice” of the Simancas archives 
(E. 1318—1324), it appears that the Prince of Salerno accepted a mission to the 
Emperor from the Santa Union of Naples. after the revolt of 1547, with a 
monthly salary of 600 ducats, which he afterwards sought to explain by saying 
that the office had been forced upon him by the town. In the aummer of 1552, 
he was plotting against the Emperor with M. de Thermes, Cardinal de Tournon, 
the Cardinal of Ferrara and Carlo Carafia, a Neapolitan noble and relative of 
the future Paul IV. Salerno had been seriously implicated by the confessions, 
under torture, of Cesare Saraffa, Carlo’s uncle. 
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occupying all the open country (of the garrisons I dammot*sp@ak)+ 
Were that to happen, they would acquire such presmge in Italy 
that it would be far from unlikely that they might ceax their fires 
in Naples into a blaze once more. I will leave on. one side, the; 
worst, possible result, namely, what effect this mighflave en the 
Duke of Savoy. For my-part I suspect that, if thecsruce is net 
agreed to, he may disarm, especially as in this army @w, I cannot 
tell), there has lately been talk among the Prince wm Piedniont’s 
subjects and creatures, about a martiage between thfmabrince and 
the King of France’s sister. And this rumour coifgides with 
another I have heard, of which Don Diego de Mendoza has 
informed your Majesty. This point shrows further light on the 
question of the obstacles I shall be able to place in the Prince of 
Salerno’s way, now that we must have suspicions both of the 
French and of the Duke of Savoy. 

After specifying the above points, I cannot omit to tell your 
Majesty that, if you do not set your policy in Italy in a direction 
different from that into which it appears to be forced by -your 
present plans, I fear the same policy may. recsive such a shock 
that it will with difficulty recover. “This becomes all the more 
evident when one considers that your Majesty is using, in the 
German war, your own person and all the forces of which you 
can well avail yourself ; and that the fact that all your strength 
is being used, together with the enormous expensé, will give 
great encouragement to all those who are anxious to see your 
Majesty’s grandeur diminished. I am inclined to believe (and 
may your Majesty pardon me for being so bold, for I am still 
remaining within the limits of your instructions), that the best 
remedy for present ills in Italy would be to bring German affairs 
to such a settlement as you may. It appears to me that the 
mere fact of being disinvolved from the toils of German intrigues 
would render your Majesty master of all possible combinations 
that might grow out of the present situation. For if France 
were to agree to the truce, and your Majesty desired to convert 
it from a particular into a universal one, I have no doubt that, as 
they have done so for Parma, and may be about to do the same 
for Piedmont, they would easily embrace all the rest. That would * 
mean no slight gain for your Majesty ; for thus you would have 
weathered without loss the fiercest gale you have ever encountered, 
or are likely to have to face on the sea of empire ; and at the 
same time the world would be enlightened by the fact that 
Germany cannot trust the French, and the French cannot trust 
Germany. The Turk himself would become equally diffident ; 
for were he to be abandoned by the French there is no question 
but, that he would be disinclined to do anything for them either 
now or in the future. Thus your Majesty, besides having lost 
nothing as I said above, would find yourself strong in men and 
money, whilst your enemies would have spent four times as much 
as you would have had to sacrifice. And even if your Majesty 
wished to devote yourself entirely to the war against France, you 
would be able to inflict heavy damage on them here in Piedmont— 
as you do not wish to risk the attempt on Savigliano, considering 
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“dt too difficult an undertaking. For if we crossed the Po below 
‘Saluzzo, and laid waste the country on the other side of that river 
in the manner that most recommended itself to your Majesty, as 
it is the richest part of the enemy’s territory, we might render it 
impossible for him to continue the war, whilst your Majesty would 
‘he able to protract it. I do not speak of an invasion of France 

ause, as I told your Majesty in obedience to your orders last 

.gear, [am still of opinion that it would be dangerous to attempt 

the French campaign before arriving at a satisfactory settlement 

*in Italy.. . 

Once everything is quiet in Germany, I see no reason for anxiety 
about Naples ; for it would be easy either to create a diversion 
by laying waste territory near here, or by attacking the Prince of - 
Salerno, and thus frustrating his designs, to the considerable hurt 
of the enemy both within and without that kingdom. Exactly 
as the enemy will wax bold to come out openly against your 
Majesty as long as he sees you with your hands full in Germany, 
so he will keep bounds when he finds you free and powerful ; 
or, if ke does otherwise, we shall be able to inflict such punishment 
upon him as shall make of him a perpetual warning to infidelity. 
Siena is now in a very dangerous position because it is nearer 
(i.e. nearer to France than Naples is), and because lack of money 
has rendered it impossible to do more than has been done there, 
‘wherefore particular care must be taken in order not to lose the 
fruit of all the pains that have been lavished on it in the past. 
It would gain as much by the said arrangement as Naples ; and so 
would all your Majesty’s interests in Italy. Outside of Italy, your 
Majesty would be able to confer a great benefit upon Flanders by 
freeing it from the heavy burden now weighing upon it ; for it is 
inevitable that that country also should be exhausted by the 
enormous expenses required for withstanding the King of France, 
and keeping him out of Germany. But in the above case your 
Majesty might either stop fighting there altogether, or else render 
that country more efficacious support, both with money and with 
troops, as you would not be exposed to expense in so many quarters 
at once. Thus a German settlement would enable your Majesty 
to make everything sure, not in Italy only, but in Flanders. Also, 
if you wished to fight, it would open to you.an excellent way of 
attacking your chief enemy, the King of France; and, if you 
wished to make a trace or conclude peace, you would be able to 
do so in the most advantageous circumstances. 

Someone may reply to me at this point that your Majesty’s 
dignity demands that you inflict a fitting punishment upon (the 
Elector) Maurice, who has betrayed you so often. I will reply 
that I wish your Majesty might do so, even if it were to cost, me 
my own blood. But let it be seen whether you can do so; I mean 
at a time when you have so many distant affairs to look after. 
I observe your Majesty’s express orders to me about disarming, 
and gather from what you have written to me touching your 
necessities that you cannot do so. With this much to go upon, I 
proceed to weigh the matter, and easily arrive at the conclusion 
that they are right who think it better to. pardon subjects than to 
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chastise them. At least, I consider it less humiliating fo forgive 
a vassal than to yield to an enemy; even leaving out of the 
question the above-mentioned advantages and dangers. And 
may it now please your Majesty to consider what possible gain you 
might derive from the German war, out of which I feel sure you 
will emerge victorious, as your forces are superior to those of your 
rebellious subjects. I fail to see what your Majesty can do, 
when once you have struck down and annihilated Maurice, except 
to give his state and electorate back to John Frederick, who has 
been as great a rebel as the other. Consequently, I cannot say it 
seems to me that your Majesty, for the sake of crushing Maurice 
and raising up another rebel who iso less than he your enemy, 
is following a good and worthy course in embarking upon _so 
perilous and costly an enterprise as this war is sure to prove. The 
German war is one that must necessitate great preparations far 
and wide ; and however short a time it may last, it will certainly 
go on for three or four months, and cost not less than a million and 
a half of gold. With this sum, if your Majesty cared to do so, 
you might easily pay for a year’s campaign in Italy with the certain 
hope of making your states safe, as I have said, and achieving peace 
for yourself, and security for your royal succession. Thus much 
I must say ; and, as I speak from a distance with great sincerity 
and out of abundant zeal, I beg your Majesty to forgive me 
if I say not well, for my good intentions have been my only 
motive. ... 
The Camp near Bene, 8 July, 1552. 
Signed. Italian. 


Jenan ScHEYFVE to the Queen DowaceEr. 

Madam: Soon after receiving your Majesty’s letters of June 
22nd, I sent to Hampton Court to demand audience of the King 
and Council. My man addressed himself to Secretary Petre, who 
told him that there was then no member of the Council at Court, 
and consequently he had better return in two or three days’ time. 


This he did, and the King appointed me an audience on the 7th * 


instant, though only the Marquis of Northampton and the Lord 
Privy Seal had arrived ; but my man gave the secretary a hint 
that my charge was important. When I went to the King, he 
received me very graciously, surrounded by his councillors ; and 
I began by saying that your Majesty had instructed me to present 
your most affectionate recommendations to him, and tell him that 
you had heard of his good health with the liveliest satisfaction. 

I then gave him your Majesty’s letters, which he read from 
beginning to end ; and I noticed that he stopped several times to 
spell out the words. When he had finished reading them, before 
communicating them to his councillors he thanked your Majesty 
for your affection, and expressed similar sentiments for you. 
As for the contents of the letterg, he said they concerned an aid and 
declaration he was asked to give against the King of France. 
Considering that this was a matter of great importance, and that 
several members of his Council were absent, he would have them 
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summoned and communicate the matter to them, in order to be 
able to reply to me within three or four days. 

I then remarked that the King had seen in your Majesty’s letters 
your favourable disposition, and for what excellent reasons you 
had made the demand therein stated, which reposed upon ‘the 
friendly and neighbourly relations that had long existed between 
his predecessors and the Emperor’s, particularly where the Low 
Countries were concerned. These relations had certainly not 
lasted so long without urgent cause, which could be none other 
than the two countries’ mutual safety, preservation, commerce 
and tranquillity. The friendship had therefore been confirmed and 
increased from time to time, as might be seen in several treaties 
and conféderations, and especially for the ‘purpose of forestalling 
the designs of the French, who were always striving and devising 
means to extend their frontiers. The new King of France, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the late King, his father, had furnished an 
example of this tendency in the present war. He had begun by 
defying all justice, by falling upon his Imperial Majesty’s subjects 
at sea avithout any previous declaration of war, had tried to take 
by surprise several good towns, and had invaded the duchy of 
Luxemburg, which he had entered on his return from Germany, 
and laid siege with a royal army to the town of Damvillers. He 
had taken this place, and burned and pillaged several other villages 
and castles, displaying unaccustomed and inhuman cruelty. 

It was therefore to be feared that if the King of France succeeded 
in carrying out his projects—which God forbid !~as the French 
nation was covetous and insatiable, without regard for honour or 
oaths, he would not be satisfied with what he had done in the 
Low Countries, but would advance still farther. 

It was a notorious fact that he had already occupied and applied 
to the crown several principalities and places. Therefore, and 
in order the better to contain these insolent French invasions 
and outrages, your Majesty had requested just and due aid from 
the King, praying him to declare himself the King of France’s 
enemy within one month, forbidding French subjects to trade in 
or frequent his dominions, and his own subjects the same in France, 
according to the dispositions of the treaties, especially that of 
closer alliance. Your Majesty felt quite sure that the King would 
do his share, as you in Flanders would act ina similar case, and as 
you always had done up to the present, even beyond the obligations 
laid upon you by the treaties ; for the French had often complained 
that you had thus caused them to abandon several of their designs 
and machinations against England. - Your Majesty had no doubt 
that, by means of this good understanding, if the King performed 
his duty itipoaed by the treaty, he would gain greatly in reputation, 
and would strengthen and insure his kingdom against the French 
who hoped to lord it ove England once they became masters of 
the Low Countries: designs that the. King and his predecessors 
had valiantly frustrated, aided by their knowledge of French 
dissimulation. 

When his Majesty had listened to me carefully, Madam, taking 
particular note, as it seemed to me, of certain passages, he replied 
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that he would not fail to keep up the ancient and perfect frfendship, 
and act according to the dispositions of the treaties. I told him 
that your Majesty had no doubt of his intentions, and desired that 
his reply might be made as soon as possible, as the season was 
somewhat advanced. He informed me that the next day he was 
retiring to Oatlands, where he would call together his Council. 

Next, Madam, he asked after the Emperor’s health. I told him 
that the latest news pronounced it good, God be thanked! He 
appeared to be pleased, and went on to ask where your Majesty 
was. I said you had recently been at Binche, but I did not know 
exactly where you might be at present. He remarked that the 
news from Yvoir were bad, for he had heard that the garrison had 
acquitted themselves badly, though Count? Mansfeldt had done 
his duty. I replied that I had had no news of the surrender of 
Yvoir, and it seemed to me very strange that they should have 
surrendered in such conditions ; but I hoped that, if the King of 
France tried to proceed further, he might be met. His Majesty 
said he had heard last night that the King of France had disbanded 
his army, that M. de Guise had started for Liége, and that the King 
had retired to Sedan to see the Queen, his consort. I told him 
that I had also heard something about it, and that it might all be 
a ruse, for the French laid more store by such tricks than by 
strength or courage. 

When this talk, with some remarks concerning’ the King’s 
household at Hampton Court, was over, he called his councillors 
to communicate to them your Majesty’s letters. I then retired, 
and some time afterwards the said councillors came tome. I spoke 
to them in much the same terms as above, begging them to lend 
their support to your Majesty’s request, which was fully justified. 
I entreated them to favour the friendship, and they assured me 
they would not fail to do so ; but as for the demand for assistance, 
they insisted on their colleagues’ absence. 

Treplied that the King had said he would summon his councillors 
and give me a reply within three or four days. They rejoined that 
the King had meant those councillors who were in London or the 
neighbourhood, but not those who were 100 or 200 miles away 
from Court, referring to the Duke of Northumberland and the Earl 
of Pembroke, whose opinion would have to be consulted. So I 
fear, Madam, that the reply may be delayed several days. As 
for the French ambassador, he is still in London, and is preparing 
to follow the King on his,progress. I will try to discover whether 
anything is said to him about the request for help made by your 
Majesty. It seems that the English are somewhat angry because 
of several seizures made by the French, for which the English are 
unable to obtain any amends, in spite of the King’s and Council’s 
requests: It was partly this that caused me to speak to them as 
I did; but in any case I will find out as well as I can how the 
matter progresses. 5 

It is said that the Duke of Nor¢humberland has had a magnificent 
reception in the North ; and as far as one can make out he seems 
to be on the best of terms with the people there. Some are still 
of opinion that he has a project for invading Scotland if occasion 
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offers, and if the King of France is kept busy with the Emperor. 
He is waiting to see what happens, with the pretext of inspecting 
the northern frontier, and such-like pretence. Northumberland 
is accompanied on this expedition by the Earl of Pembroke ; 
but some say it is because Northumberland does not trust the 
other. 

M. d’Oisel arrived here three or four days ago, and left for 
Scotland yesterday without having been at Court. 

London, 9 July, 1552. . 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


The Emperor, to Epwarp VI. . 


We are’informed that the Queen Dowager of Hungary, our good 
sister left by us as Regent of the Low Countries, has by her letters 
and through our ambassador resident with you informed .you 
of the attacks directed by the King of France against. our 
dominions. Before going to Germany he tried to surprise Arras 
and Aire, and after taking Metz he appeared before Thionville 
and engered our territory with a larger number of troops than that, 
specified by the treaty between us. He burnt Baccarat and did 


other damage before entering Germany ; and now, on his return,. 


he is in Luxemburg with a far larger army than is necessary in 
order to warrant our demanding the aid mentioned in the treaty. 
“We therefore trust that, as since your coming to the throne you 
have always displayed good-will towards us, especially where the 
observance of the treaty was concerned, you will already have 
declared war on France and furnished us with the aid in money, 
as the prince who makes the demand is authorised by the treaty to 
choose whether he shall have it in money or in men and, as our 
sister has told you, our affairs at present render the money more 
useful. We feel sure you will have accorded credence to our 
sister’s letters, but we are writing to report the invasion to you 
in. order to ‘dispose of all doubt and difficulty, begging you 
affectionately, if you have not yet granted the aid, to do so 
without delay. As we believe you will not fail to do this, we 
judge it unnecessary to remind you in what manner we have 
observed the treaty: how we informed the French, when they 
made war on you, that if they invaded your countries includod in 
the treaty we would certainly not omit to make the declaration and 
grant the aid specified in it. If you comply with our request you 
will, besides doing your duty, give us evident proof of your 
goodwill and affection, and oblige us to do the same for you 
whenever opportunity shall arise. For the rest we will refer you 
to what our ambassador shall say, and will not make this letter 
longer. : me 

Minute. French. : 

In the same bundle there is another minute, dated 16th July, 
of a letter from the Emperor to Edward VI demanding assistance 
in accordance with the treaty between them. It is almost word 
for word the same as the Queen Dowager’s letter to Edward VI 


of June 28rd, and is therefore not printed here. 
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The QurEN DowacGeEr to the MasTeR OF THE Customs OF 
ANTWERP. 


We have granted John Bushy, an Englishman, leave to export 
to England 10,000 pieces of wood to make hand-bows, and com- 
mand you on the Emperor’s behalf to let them pass freely on 
payment of the ordinary duty and no more, although the said 
Bushy has no letter nor passport. And of this you shall not fail. 

Mons, 16 July, 1552. 

Minute. French. 


‘Sr. Mauris to Prince Pair. 


Knowing that the Queen (Dowager of Hungary) has informed 
you from time to time of what has happened in these parts, I have 
not written to your Highness for fear of wearying you with 
repetitions. The only thing I now have to add to her Majesty’s 
letters is that she has recently been informed by your ambassador 
resident in England, that he has spoken to the King about the 
demand for help against France. The King read the letter that 
had been written to him through twice, and replied of his own 
accord that the matter was an important one, and as the Duke of 
Northumberland and other of his chief councillors were absent, 
he could not reply at once; but he would have the question 
debated, and would not fail to observe what the treaties bound him 
todo. As the French army has retreated, and is said-to be on the 
point of being disbanded altogether, the component parts shutting 
themselves up in various fortresses, it may be expected that the 
King will excuse himself on the ground of the retreat. The 
treaties, however, state that even if the enemy retreats, if it is 
decided to follow him the aid must be given as long as the pursuit 
lasts. So the chief point is, what we shall be able to do 
to the enemy, if we decide on seeking our revenge by pursuing 
him. 

The Duke of Cleves has twice been‘ requested to render some 
assistance for the mutual defence of his state and the Low 
Countries, and to join his forces with ours ; but he seems to remain 
very cold. At present he is being approached on the subject 
once more, in case Marquis Albert* marches with his army against 
Liége ; but it is feared he may make the same reply as before. 
He somewhat resented the detention of his brother-in-law Duke 
Frederick} ; but as he is now released we do not know what his 
pretext can be. 

The said Marquis is néar Frankfort ; and some assert that if 
negotiations are not opened with Duke Maurice, the two armies 
will join and try to hem in the Emperor, together with assistance 
the King of France is to send them. * We must trust that God will 
further his Imperial Majesty’s most righteous cause. 

Mons, 18 July, 1552. 

Holograph. French. 2 

* Margrave Albrecht Alcibiades of Brandenburg-Culmbach, who was in 
command of one of the armies of the German Princes’ league against the Emperor. 

t The deposed Elector John Frederick of Saxony. 
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ees . This morning a considerable number of deputies from the sea- 


board towns came to confer with me about the fisheries, thinking 
I must have had a reply from the Dutchmen, and that the Dutch 
commissioners would be here. On talking with them I found they 
had small hope that any great number of fishing craft would be 
able to put out from the Flemish coast this season, partly because 
of the prevailing poverty, and partly out of fear of the French, 
who are being supported in England and Scotland. The poor 
* fishermen are constantly being robbed in the North Sea, for 
quite recently six boats were taken, and more will go the same way 
unless some warships are sent out to protect them. The deputies 
will not reveal.their principal charge to me until M. Van Buren 
returns, ‘and the reply of the Dutchmen is made known... . 
A certain adventurer from Flushing with a small vessel (jacht) 
recently took two good French ships at sea.. One was from 
Brittany and loaded with salt, and the other returning from 
Brasil with a cargo of Brasil wood, parrots, monkeys and other 
animals from that part of the world. The ship is worth about 
6 or J,000 florins, and on board was a French pilot, a man of 
distinction and knowledge, who has lived six years in Brasil and 
knows all the coast of the Indies and Guinea as well as, or better 
than any other French pilot alive. The French are therefore very 
anxious to ransom him, and have made overtures through the 
son of the trumpeter (trompette) of Calais, as the bailiff of Flushing 
informed me yesterday. I replied, however, that the pilot was 
not to be released until I had ascertained your Majesty’s pleasure, 
for men of his stamp are hard to find and he might be very useful 
to any of our captains who wished to look for French ships coming 
from Brasil, the adventurer from Flushing, for instance, who is 
fitting out one of his prizes with the intention of making his 
fortune at the expense of the French. He now has a good ship 
well supplied with artillery, and he is a brave and lucky seaman, for 
with nothing but two small pieces and six logs painted to look like 
guns, he took a ship three times as big as his own and well manned 
and armed, by boarding, himself leading the party and fighting hand 
to hand until he was master of the vessel and had killed most of the 
Frenchmen. He then sold his own boat (jacht) in England, laid in 
provisions, and put out to sea again, where he had the great luck to 
run into the ship from Brasil, which was also strongly manned and 
supplied with guns. Several more privateers, for the most part 
Flushing men, are preparing to set sail, animated by his example. 
“Your Majesty will command me as to what is to be done with the 
pilot, who seems to like the idea of serving with one of our captains. 
He is a man of great knowledge and experience in his art, 
Veere, 19 July, 1552. oe 
Signed. French. ; 


€ 


July 20. The following apostils are written in the margin of a note of a 
Brussels, petition presented by the English ambassador resident with the 
Ae 89. Queen Dowager. The ambassador asks that two vessels, belonging 
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to William Watson, of London, and laden with pitch and potash, 
may be released at Amsterdam and allowed to proceed” without 
paying duty. Their masters are Hieronimus Box and Hans Van 
Spenig, and the vessels came to Amsterdam from Germany. 

A letter is to be written to M. Schetz at Antwerp, asking him 
whether the Easterlings are now trading in England ; for it has 
been heard that the privileges they once enjoyed there have been 
revoked. If the Easterlings are still trading there, let Schetz 
immediately inform the Queen Dowager on what conditions they 
are allowed to do so, and if they are given any trouble. + 

Mons, 20 July, 1552. 

As for the two ships arrested at Amsterdam, the Queen consents 
to their release as a favour to the King of England, who wrote on 
their behalf. Letters shall be written to the éfficers at Amsterdam 
to let them go free. 

Her Majesty also, for this one occasion, consents to release the 
salt-fish arrested at Flushing, to please the English ambassador 
who addressed a request to her on the subject. The treasurer is 
to be informed of the quantity of fish specified in the request. 

French. 2 


July 24. | Apvicus sent by JeHan SCHEYFVE. 


iment, We hear that the King of France is soon going to send someone 
£19. to England on the question of the seizures of English property 
made by the French. The said King has already written with 
his own hand to the King of England to palliate the seizures and 
delay restitution. The English are not best pleased about it. 

Some say that the King of France has asked to be allowed to 
send men through Calais, but the English refused. It is quite 
true that the English have lately sent two ships laden with 
munitions of war to Calais. 

The ambassadors or deputies of the Hanse towns have taken their 
leave of the King. Up to the present all they have obtained is that 
the men of the said towns and the Stillyard merchants may 
continue to ship the goods they bought before the conflict over 
their privileges arose, some 3,000 cloths, until the end of September, 
paying the duties to which they were liable when ‘the privileges 
held good. As for importing goods into England, they are to be 
allowed to bring all sorts of products of the Hanse towns, and not 
of any others, until next St. John’s tide (June 24th). These 
concessions have been made as a special favour, and the deputies 
have accepted them. The King desires a new conference to be 
held in London to discuss their privileges. The deputies are to 
report the King’s wishes to their cities ; and if they agree it will 
probably be the beginning of (next) summer before the conference 
opens. = 

The young Queen of Scots is said to have died. 

French. Cipher. 
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July 24. Jeuan Scuxyrve to the QuzEn DowaceEr. 


Tae a Madam: After writing my last letters of the 9th instant, I 


E.19. awaited the reply of the King and Council to the demand for help 
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I had made on your Majesty’s behalf. But as nobody came to 
me, although several of the councillors had been assembled at 
Oatlands, T sent my man to Court on the 13th. He found 
Dr. Petre, the secretary, there; and the councillors. had already 
departed. Dr. Petre told him that the Council were not yet ready 


But as time went on and still nobody came, I sent again to Court 
on the 20th. On that day Messrs. Wotton and Hoby came to me, 
to say on behalf of the King and Couneil that when I had presented 
to the King your Majesty’s letters demanding aid,. hig Majesty 
had remarked that the matter was one of great importance. He 
intended to summon all the members of his Council, but some of 
the foremost were very far away, such as the Dukes of Northumber- 
land and Suffolk, the Earls of Pembroke, Shrewsbury, Huntingdon 
and some others. However, desirous to expedite the affair, give 
proof of his anxiety to keep up friendly relations, and act according 
to the treaties, as he had told me the other day, the King had 
already placed in his ministers’ hands certain letters, and caused 
the treaties to be examined. This would enable the reply to be 
made,the sooner; and he trusted your Majesty would have cause 
to_be satisfied. z 
T replied that it was true that when I had exposed my charge 
to the King he had found it important, and consequently said to 
me that he would call together his Council and let me have a reply 


* within three or four days. I had supposed this had already been 


done, and that he had had the absent members consulted, or 


and particularly where the present case was concerned no difficulty 
could possibly crop up. Therefore it seemed to me that no very 
meticulous examination was called for. 

They replied that the King’s Majesty was young, and it was 
therefore necessary to proceed deliberately, which consideration 


specified in the treaties, touching the declaration and sending of 
help, had not yet expired. 
I rejoined that, though his Majesty was young, he was very 


able, and quité capable of understanding: the grounds on which 


aid had been demanded. Things might some day change, and 
his Majesty might be forced to make a similar request. The 
object aimed at was the welfare, security and repose of the two 
countries, so his Majesty’s ministers would not be misleading 
him, but would render bim a great service, especially as his 
Imperial Majesty, for his part, had always been ready to grant 
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assistance. During the war between France and England, the 
Emperor had several times warned French ambassadors that, if 
the King of France invaded the English possessions designated 
in the treaties, his obligations would cause him to declare war 
against that sovereign ; and this attitude had given the French 
pause and forced them to abandon several of their designs against 
England. ~ 

They told me that they well knew the friendship to be of the 
greatest importance. It was nonetheless necessary that the 
councillors should pronounce themselves, and that they should 
be.of one accord in doing so ; wherefore a meeting was necessary. 
I remarked that that might mean further delay ; for I had heard 
that some of the ministers would not reéurn to Court before a month 
or two had passed. - 

They said it was true that their original plan had been to 
remain away for that time; but the King had altered it. I 
asked whether it might be five or six days before the reply were’ 
given. They replied in the affirmative, and then mentioned eight 
days as the shortest possible delay, requesting me to content 
myself for the time being with the King’s goqdwill and friendl: 
intentions. I took this opportunity to invoke the claims of friend: 
ship once more, and to point out how necessary it was td observe 
it. Now was the time to frustrate the designs of the French ; 
and I added other considerations calculated to induce them to 
favour the friendship and lend their weight to our corfimon cause. 
They gave me encouraging answers ; and as they appeared to be 
very well-disposed, they may delay their reply to see what happens 
in France and Germany, with the hope of obtaining the greatest 
possible advantages for themselves abroad. 

London, 24 July, 1552. 

Signed. French. Cipher. - 


The PRESIDENT oF THE COUNCIL OF STaTE* to JEHAN SCHEYFVE. 

My good brother: I am writing to inform you by the Queen’s 
orders that Ambassador Chamberlain returned hither not long 
since, presented himself before her Majesty and told her on his 
master’s behalf how glad he (i.e. the King of England) had been 
to learn from the Emperor’s letters how well-disposed was his 
Majesty towards the continuation of cordial and neighbourly 
relations. He, on his part, was of the same mind—and much 
more talk to the effect that the King meant what he said. Her 
Majesty replied in the saime strain as always, saying she would 
do her best to foster the amity. Chamberlain added that the 
King would be glad to hear tidings of his Majesty’s success from 
time to time, and he was told that news would be communicated 
as occasion should offer, both through you and through himself. 

He also spoke to her Majesty about ‘permission to export the 
gunpowder the King of England has at Antwerp. He said, 
however, that if her Majesty needed the powder, as being now at 





* This appears to be Jehan de St. Mauris, who was perhaps Scheyfve’s brother- 
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war she might, the King would be glad that she should take it, 
hoping she would afterwards allow him to export the same quantity. 
He protested against the confiscation, pronounced in Holland, of 
a quantity of powder also belonging to the King. There could be 
no confiscation, he argued, for the King had written to his agent, 
Dimmock, to remove the powder from Antwerp and take part to 
Amsterdam and part to Amersfoort in order to pacify the Antwerp 
officers, who complained that the powder had been left in a ware- 
house where it was unsafe. If the merchants who removed the 
powder had committed some misdemeanour, fraud or perjury, as 
they had been accused of doing, the King was. in no sense to 
blame for it, as he had only instructed his agent to have the 
powder taken away from Antwerp. Therefore the agent had been 
wrongly implicated in the affair, and Chamberlain requested that 
proceedings should be stopped, and the powder, or its value, restored 
to the King. 

Her Majesty replied that as the confiscation had been pronounced 
and sentence given, it was too late to withdraw the prosecution. 
Moreover, the powder had been placed on board certain ships of 
the feet that had not long before gone to Spain; so the matter 
could not concern the King of England, who could proceed 
against the merchants who had committed the fraud and incurred 
confiscation. However, the affair should be examined in Council. 
As for the rest of the powder, her Majesty would see whether she 
wished to make use of it at the current price, and would soon give 
an answer. 

The ambassador soon afterwards spoke to me in the same 
terms, saying he had been instructed to obtain a definite teply as 
to the powder. He also expatiated on the injuries visited on 
Englishmen both at sea and on land, saying ‘that only the other 
day an Englishman had been assaulted on Antwerp Exchange, 
without the officers of the place taking any steps to punish the 
offenders. As for the outrages at sea, the English would be able 
to devise means to put a stop to them ; and he said no more on 
that subject. 

As for the assault, I told him to give me the offender’s name, 
and if his account were to be found true, punishment should be 
inflicted. This he failed to do, saying that the assailant had 
immediately fled, to which I replied that in that case it would be 
difficult to punish him. He also complained of another case of 
assault of similar description, the author of which he was also 
unable to name; and finally, to put a face on the matter, he 
requested us to write to the officers .at Antwerp to take care to 
protect Englishmen from violence. This was granted him. 

Her Majesty had the question of the powder examined in 
Council, and replied to Chamberlain that she would write to the 
officer in Holland instructing him to send Chamberlain a copy of 
the proceedings againgt the perjurers, which had ended in the 
powder being confiscated. By it he should see that the King’s 
agent, Dimmock, had been the chief author of the fraud, wherefore 
he had very rightly been implicated, as without his advice the 
other merchants would not have acted as they did. Her Majesty 
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desired him to be thoroughly informed of what had happened 
in order that he might be able to inform the King, who when he 
heard the truth might not think the confiseation so very arbitrary 
as Chamberlain appeared to consider it. Chamberlain told me 
that her Majesty had expressly declared there could be no 
confiscation as against the King, and this he had written home 
to the King and Council. Her Majesty denies having said so, 
and I am sure Chamberlain is not telling the truth in asserting that 
she did ; for otherwise the King of England could export as much 
contraband out of this country as he liked, without passport and 
without fear of confiscation, which has never been done. Indeed, 
Chamberlain confessed to me that the King had sold part of the 
powder to one of the said merchants, ¢laiming that the Emperor, 
who was now to profit by the powder, ought to pay its value 
to the King, because he who confiscated goods ought to pay the 
debts attaching to them. This I denied, saying that the 
merchant's title would have to be gone into first ; and if the King 
had dealt with a fraudulent merchant, he had no claim on the 
Emperor, for he ought to be more careful as to whom he dealt 
with. é 

As for the powder that is still at Antwerp, her Majesty has not 
yet decided whether to keep it or not, and will soon make known 
her decision. But she intends either to grant a passport to export 
it, or else to pay the price and agree to allow an equal amount to 
be taken out of the country in two or three months. * 

The ambassador has since presented some memoirs, in one of 
which he demands the release of two Easterling ships laden with 
goods from those parts belonging to an English merchant. The 
ships have been arrested by the officers at Amsterdam, who demand 
the payment of the 2 per cent. duty imposed on such goods by the 
placard, which forbids them otherwise to be exported except 
by special licence. Before answering, her Majesty has written to 
the officers to find out if the ships are Easterlings, and also wishes 
to know how matters stand between the’Easterlings and English 
at the present time. The Easterlings have been deprived of their 
privileges in England, and if the deprivation is still in force 
some fraud is perhaps being committed, for the goods might really 
be of this country. It does seem, however, that if the ships and 
their cargoes come from that quarter they ought not to be forced 
to pay the duty, as they are bound for England. The ambassador 
says that both vessels and goods come from Danzig, but has 
produced no proofs, wherefore he has not yet received a definite 
reply. He has also requested that an English merchant be 
allowed to export a certain quantity of wood to make bows, which 
was allowed. 

The ambassador then complained, on the King’s behalf, of the 
arrest at Antwerp of a vessel belonging to an English master, in 
which he had brought French, goods from Bordeaux for a German 
without having a passport. Chamberlain demanded that the 
vessel should be released, and his due for carriage paid to the 
master. When this point was examined in Council, it was found 
that according to our placard the ship was confiscated, and I 
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informed the ambassador, telling him, however, that ‘he might 
obtain pardon from her Majesty in consideration of the master’s 
ignorance of the passport. He uttered loud exclamations about 
this, vowing that the placard was utterly unreasonable. I 
informed him that the English, when at war, had treated us in 
precisely the same way; and I remember your writing to that 
effect, though I only spoke in general terms to him. So he is now 
waiting to see if her Majesty will grant his petition. 

He conducted all these negotiations with his wonted vehemence 
and lack of restraint, wanting to know where was the amity we 
talked so much about if he did not get all he asked for at once. 
He enlarged upon inobservance of the Commercial Convention, 
and thi8 is his favourite tune, though he always refuses to listen 
to pertinent replies that show him to be in the wrong. 

As when he returned recently he requested that he might some- 
times hear our news, her Majesty told me to inform him that the 
King of France, on his return from Luxemburg, had appeared 
with his army before Avesnes and had long delib&rated whether 
he should besiege it or not, but as he found it strong he had not 
cared to bite, nor did he do so at other frontier towns of Hainault. 
it was true he had taken Trelon Castle and Chimay, weak places 
both, and burnt some villages. The road he took had seemed to 
indicate that he intended to proceed against Beaumont and enter 
the territory of Liége ; but at the last moment he had preferred to 
retreat precipitately across his own frontier, losing troops and 
baggage as he went, for our people had fallen upon his train at 
Guehnée (?) and taken plenty of booty. That was the sum of his 
achievements in Hainault, unless he decided fo turn round and 
invade again, in which case our army was determined to resist him, 
for it was now well provisioned. ‘And this is all I can tell you 
of our affairs up to the present. 

I will oncg more remind you of what I said in my last letters : 
the Queen has granted you a gift of 1,000 florins, and her Majesty 
desires you to follow the King on his journey, in order that you 
may have more favourable opportunities for negotiating. 

As to your inquiry whether you are to give in writing the reply 
you made to the Council on their grievances, her Majesty has 
decided that you are not to do so, but excuse yourself if they 
ask again. If they press you for it you may once more consult 
her Majesty. 

Copy. French. ‘ 


Juan Scuryrve to the QuEEN Dowacer. 
> 


Madam: On the last day of July Messrs. Wotton and Hoby 
came to me-on behalf of the King and Council to speak about 
your Majesty’s demand for aid. Since the beginning of the war, 
they said, the King had always wished that peace might be made, 
to free Christendonr from such disorders and troubles. He had 
trusted that some means of settling the differences between the 
two Princes might be found, and he would not ‘fail to perform all 
good offices in his power to that end. But as the war still 
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continued, and your Majesty had demanded aid, he wished td assure 
you once more, and also make it known to his Imperial Majesty, 
that he still remained in the same frame of mind that he had often- 
times declared, and anxious to continue the close friendship that 
had so long united the two Houses, and to please his Imperial 
Majesty in every way. But as for the assistance demanded, he 
knew your Majesty was well aware that he, in his tender youth, 
had had to sustain against France a war that had lasted long and 
cost him dear. He was still suffering from the effects of that’effort, 
and consequently begged it might please the Emperor to hold him 
excused from rendering the aid. He also implored your Majesty, 
as a good and elder sister, that, you ‘would perform good offices 
with his Imperial Majesty ; and he had no doubt you would do so. 

I replied, Madam, that the Emperor had always displayed great 
zeal for peace, and had done his utmost to keep it, and preserve 
the quiet and repose of Christendom, as he had clearly proved 
by his attitude at the beginning of the present war. French 
covetousness, however, as everyone knew, had been too strong. 
The Emperor and your Majesty would be very glad to hear of the 
King’s kindly disposition of mind in this matter, though it was 
unlikely that any means of reconciling the two princes, and 
stopping the war, would be found ; for things had gone too far, 
and the French were too ambitious. I assured them, moreover, 
that the King’s protestations of friendship would find their echo 
with your Majesties. Coming to what they said about the King 
having had to fight a war with France that had cost him and 
his subjects dear, I assured them that your Majesties were quite 
aware of the fact that he had been at war with France ; but this 
was a misfortune common to both sides, for the Emperor had also 
been obliged to submit to an enormous expenditure in his wars 
against France and Scotland, during which his subjects had 
suffered heavily, both at sea and on land, and now once niore 
against France. I was sure that your Majesty would use all 
possible good offices with the Emperor; but it would certainly 
seem * you that the friendship ought to be warmer and more 
fruitful, especially now that the French were invading the 
Emperor’s territories, and considering that the assistance demanded 
was nothing more than a sum of money, which the King could 
well afford to part with. They replied they were unable to deny 
that the Emperor was more peaceably inclined than certain other 
princes, or that he had been obliged to spend great sums in his 
wars. Still, he would be quite able to defend himself against the 
French. The chief point was that the demand did not only concern 
the giving of money, but would also involve England in another 
war with France at a time when a peace had only recently been 
concluded. In order to show that their friendship was good for 
something, they wished to inform me that the King had several 
times had huge offers made to him to declare himself against the 
Emperor ; but neither he nor his ministers had ever consented. 
because of their desire to preserve friendly relations with his Imperial 
Majesty. Were matters still as they had been under the late King, 
no difficulty at all would be made about granting the assistance. 
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IT answered that I supposed the Emperor would do what was 
necessary for the defence of his dominions against French incursions, 
as your Majesty had done where the Low Countries were concerned. 
It must be remembered, however, that the King of France was 
using all his forces in this enterprise, and that your Majesty had 
asked for help in order that you and the English might combine 
to frustrate French designs. Although the Emperor had several 
times been at war with France, he had not based the present demand 
for help on former expenses ; and although the King of England 
desired to remain at peace, the King of France was not in the habit 
of taking his neighbours’ wishes into consideration, for the French 
nation was insatiable, and made war whenever it listed, even against, 
all justiée and honour. The King and his ministers had better 
not put too much trust in the recent peace, for the French were 
very new friends of theirs. It seemed to me that the French might 
be said to be making war on England already, for they were preying 
upon English subjects, whence it might appear how much’ the 
Ring of France’s protestations of friendship were worth. That 
Prince always dissembled his projects, and as things were bound 
to change, he was reserving for a more favourable season a design 
which might cause them to appreciate the utility of the treaties, 
and the right to demand aid. The Emperor’s affection for 


. England had caused him always to acquit himself liberally, even 


beyond what the treaties bound him to; whilst the King of 
France had taken advantage of the King of England's minority 
to oppress him, and would have done so still more had not the 
Emperor declared to the French ambassadors that if their master 
attacked the King of England, he would be opliged by his duty 
towards England to declare himself against France, which caused 


of the Frenchmen’s boasts to the contrary, because he remembered 
how long the friendship had lasted; and it was notorious how the 
French behaved towards their friends, abandoning them in the 
hour of need. I finally exhorted them, as of my own accord, to 
examine and weigh most maturely this question of the demand 
for aid, for it was a matter of the greatest consequence to the 
welfare, security and repose of both countries. I prayed them 
to do so as one who loved this realm, and wished it well as heartily 
as they could themselves, desiring to do all that in me lay to 
further the friendship. 

They told mg that the King and Council would readily believe 
what I had said, and that my object was this kingdom’s welfare. 
They thanked me for my good offices, but repeated that the King 
prayed the Emperor to excuse him, at least for the present, and 


master, were he to be invaded ; for you knew how important it was 
for him to remain at peace, as you were as conversant with all 
English secret policy as they were themselves, 
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I told them that, your Majesty had been in’a, position to demand 
. assistance sooner, but-had spared them up to thé present, to*see 

what the French were planning, as your’ lettets had'Btated, Now.” 
more than ever, was the ‘time to baul e enemy-; and I asked ~ 
them how they understood their phrase t*‘ for the present.’”’’. They 
did nothing but repeat it, and I inquired whether they, meant this 
demand, this year, or something else. They ‘smiled, ‘and 
answered that the Emperor andyour Majesty,.who were thoroughly 
infgrmed of all their circumstances, would know what they meant. 
I reminded them that your Majesty had made the demand on the 
Emperor’s behalf, and orily for he Low Countries. If we were to 
inform the Emperor’ of their remarks, more time would: be lost, 
as he was far away; and the Yelay mentioned in the treaties 
would soon have expired. They’ replied. that they ‘made no 
difference, as far as the assistance was concerned, between the 
Emperor and your Majesty ; and they hoped that your Majesty 

aan would take the same attitude as that adopted by the Emperor. 
And that, Madam, was the end of our conference. . 

As for the passage, demanded of the English by the French, ” 
through the territory of Calais and the neighbourhood, and the 
refusal of the English, which I mentioned in my last Advices, I 
have made further inquiries. It seems to be true; and I also 
hear that certain letters of marque are being issued against the 
French, though the matter is pending until more~news come - 
from France, either by the ambassador who is said to be coming 
hither, or otherwise. They say the Duke of Northumberland 
will be back at Court within twelve or fourteen days. Some folk 
assert that there is a new revolt in Ireland; and that troops 
will have to be sent from hefe. 

Old Ford, 3 August, 1552. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


Aug. 21. -M. p’ExckE to the QuEEN DowaczEr. 


pares (Extract from a letter giving news of the fisheries, and of the ° 


‘lemish merchant-fleet in Spain.) 

Men are arriving here daily from England, and some who came . 
yesterday from Southampton say the King of England was lately’ *- 
in that place, and had taken away all the carpenters to work on his 
men-of-war in the Thames ; and that report said he was going to war 
with France. However, the season is far advanced to start preparing , 
great ships for any enterprise proportionate to the expense involved; 
so it seems probable that nothing is intended more than to keep 
the ships in condition for this season. More news have I’none. 

Veere, 21 August, 1552. 

“ys Signed. French. 


Aug. 23 (?).* The Presrpent of the Counc or Stave to Jewan ScnEvrvn. 


Teg anh, My good brother: You not long ago recommended to me the 
2k. 


E. affair of an Englishman who presented your letters. I have 
done my best, but have not entirely satisfied him.., 





4. 
* This letter is undated, but it appears to be the one referred to in Scheyfve’s 
letter, to the President, of September “10th. 
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. At tlie same time Ambassador Chamberlain presented a petition 
- that the Queen might write to the Council of Malines instructing 
+" them not to take into account, when dealing with an appeal now 
“pending: before them against a sentence given at Dunkirk against 

a certain Englishman, of thé contents of a placard which had been 
the cause of the same adverse sentence. Her Majesty refused to 
do so, and indeed wrote to the Council that they were to judge in 
conformity with the placard, and that whenever any similar case 
came .up before .them,, especially if the Commercial Convention 
between us and England were called into question, they were not to 
give sentence without consulting this court (i.e. thd Council of State) 
which would be able to give them information as to the Convention, 
which the English often altered and tampered with. In spite of 
this, Chamberlain hever ceases to clamour for strict observance of 
the Convention. 

Chamberlain also told me that he had read over and over again 
the papers concerning the gunpowder confiscated at Amsterdam, 
about which he had been negotiating. After a thorough examina- 
tion of the case, he was prepared to stake his share of paradise 
thaé we were wrong about the confiscation, and he desired me to 
tell the Queen so, requesting that her Majesty would have it 
restored without putting him to the pain of writing to the King and 
Council, for he feared they might be irritated if he did so, and he 
did not wish to embitter matters, but rather to do his utmost to 
promote an amicable settlement. I replied that the papers clearly 
showed the fraud committed by their agent, which had caused the 
confiscation of the powder. Her Majesty, who had been informed 
of the agent’s misdeeds, had sent him the papers in order that he 
might advise the Council of their import, and copies had been sent 
to you for the same reason. When I repotted my reply to her 
Majesty she instructed me to repeat it to Chamberlain, and to tell 
him, moreover, that his assertions had been found to be groundless. 
By a sentence already given, the King, his master, had been declared 
to have no claim, for he had recourse against his agent and other 
merchants who had committed the fraud. If to this end he wished 
to distrain the property of the said merchants resident in this 
country, he should obtain prompt justice. Chamberlain refused to 
accept this reply, and continued to ask to have the powder restored. 

Copy. French. 
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Sept. 10. JeHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


eset Madam : As I said in*my last letters of August 23rd,* I am still 
E.19, " waiting for your Majesty’s instructions regarding the demand for 
assistance, to act accordingly. As for news; the King of England 
‘is now in the neighbourhood of Winchester, and it is said that he 
has decided to interrupt his progress, and will be back at Windsor 
in six or Seven days, some say because of the maladies prevalent 
in the country, and because his train complain of their food and 
lodgings, others in order that he and his Council may the more 
easily transact bufsiness and hear news. 





* I have failed to find any letter from Scheyfve of this date. 
Wt. 37994, ’ Sp. 36 
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The Duke of Northumberland joined the Court near Shrewsbury 
at a house belonging to the Earl of Pembroke. He only remained 
there four or five days, and then departed towards Kent, accom- 
panied by most of the councillors, who also went home until the 
King should reach Winchester, where the Duke and other lords are 
to join him. The Earl of Pembroke entertained the King and his 
train most sumptuously. 

The French ambassadors or deputies sent to treat about the 
seizures recently arrived in London. One is M. Aubry, civil 
lieutenant of Paris, who has charge of the mission, and the other 
M. de Pontaviller, the King’s solicitor in Lower Normandy. It is 
said that théy are instructed, among other things, to make 
complaints of the acts of violence and seizures committed from 
time to time by the English. The English nferchants, therefore, 
have little hope of any satisfactory result, and are deeply dissatisfied 
with the French ; for the depredations this realm has suffered at 
their hands are estimated at 160,000 pounds sterling. The French 
ambassador is back in London ; and they say a new ambassador 
is soon to come from France to replace this one, who has asked to 
be allowed to retire. . “ 

As for Ireland, the matter is not as serious as it was made out. 
Some hundred English soldiers and partisans are said to have been 
assassinated ; and the blow was aimed by a certain Irish captain 
who was sometime an English pensioner. 

Old Ford, 10 September, 1552. . 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


JEHAN ScHEYFVE to the PRESIDENT OF THE CoUNCIL OF 
Srate. 


I recetved your letter of August 23rd on the 8th instant, together 
with certain writings concerning the powder confiscated at 
Amsterdam, about which Ambassador Chamberlain is still pe- 
titioning. I will act in conformity with the said letter. oe! 

As for his Majesty’s subjects who are prisoners here, in whose 
favour you have also taken some steps by the Queen’s orders, 
it seems that the English no longer qualify them as pirates, though 
they did so obstinately for a long time. So now our people are 
only accused of manslaughter, though it must be taken into 
consideration that they acted in defence of their persons, as they 
have proved, and also produced the testimony of an Englishman 
who was pilot on board one $f their ships. ‘There are other 
circumstances in their favour, as for instance that they saved the 
lives of some of the Irishmen. More conclusive proof than this 
would be difficult to obtain in a case of this sort, and I have 
constantly demanded that, in the interest of truth, the said Irish- 
men should be heard and confronted with the prisoners, which I 
have been unable to achieve. The prisoners have been examined 
on certain articles of the prosgcution,’and they confess the facts, 
but claim the benefit of attenuating circumstances, as above, to 
make which quite clear would be easy. I have thoroughly—not 
to say stubbornly—worked at the case in obedience to her Majesty’s 
orders and letters from M. Van Buren, the Admiral: and 
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M. d’Egmont; and it may well be that the ambassador (Chamberlain) 
may call my arguments stubborn. M. de Courriéres, however, 
will testify to the moderation with which I have exposed my 
reasons, and how sharply we have been opposed. It may be that 
the ambassador himself oversteps the bounds of moderation when 
he so vehemently complains of inobservance of the Commercial 
Convention, which is his favourite theme, thought it be clearly 
proved to him that he is in the wrong. As for myself, I am easily 
satisfied when treated reasonably ; but I do not know what the 
ambassador can find to say about the Convention in connexion with 
our prisoners. Serious complaints have been, and still are, made to 
me every day. They have obliged me to take some action, and I 
shall bring up the matter again at the earliest opportunity and with 
all due moderation and forbearance, hoping that the Council will take 
a more reasonable view of the question than does the ambassador. 

Old Ford, 10 September, 1552. 

Oopy. French. 


The Quen Dowacer to the EMPERor. 


As for the exchange of 200,000 ducats on Spain, I believe it 
will be hard to manage, even if your Majesty’s power is very ample. 
This for several reasons, among others the scarcity of money, 
which has become so difficult to obtain that merchants, who take 
up small sums at a time at exchange to keep up their credit and 
meet their more urgent expenses, incur losses so heavy that several 
of the men who were considered strongest have failed. It is to 
be feared that if we were to try to raise as much as 200,000 crowns 
(sic) in ready money, even were we prepared to pay ruinous 
interest, we might not succeed in obtaining it. Everyone is agreed 
that: the reason is to be looked for in the delay of the fleet from 
Spain. The whole country is suffering from it, especially the 
people and merchants whose livelihood is at stake ; to say nothing 
of the losses incurred through the prolongation of the time for 
which rent has to be paid for the ships, and wages to the men, in 
which your Majesty has one third, and the city of Antwerp two 
thirds share. Our only hope lies in the return of the fleet, or the 
possibility that your Majesty may open the Rhine and allow the 
goods, metal and ready money said to be waiting in Germany 
to pass freely into this country, which might enable us to make 
better terms. Therefore, my Lord, it seems to me, subject to your 
correction, that it would be well to postpone the above-mentioned 
exchange until the return of the fleet, if your Majesty’s affairs are 
able to stand the delay. Nonetheless, I have begun to prepare 
the way for this operation by sending secret and discreet envoys 
to report on the state of exchange in Antwerp; and I will let 
you know of what little I may be able to achieve. 6) 

Brussels, 13 September, 1552. " 

Duplicate.” French. 


The Presipent or THE Counc or Stats to JEHAN SCHEYFVE, 


My good brother: I have received your letters of the 10th 
instant, and have already reported to the Queen what you write 
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about our people who are prisoners in England. Her Majesty 
approves of your remarks and your intentions to bring the matter 
again before the Council, which I doubt not you will do with be- 
coming restraint, as you say in your letters. ' You will do well-to 
inform her Majesty of what reply is given you. I handed your 
letters over to her and sent a copy of them to the Emperor, for 
they arrived at just the right moment to enlighten us as to certain 
reports that were current here the very same day, to the effect 
that there had been a great change in England and an attempt had 
been made to transport the King to France, which I foind 
difficult to believe. 

Although the placard here does not permit the exportation of 
salt-fish or pitch, it has been decided to allow the English to take 
those articles out of the country without obtaining a passport 
or paying duty, at the urgent request of Ambassador Chamberlain. 
T am informing you of it in order that you may know how much 
we are doing to please him and the English. I assure you he is 
never without some grievance, though we do our best to satisfy 
him all round. 

Brussels, 17 September, 1552. . 

Duplicate. French. 


Epwarp VI. to the EMpPEror. 


Being informed that you are well on your road towardsthe Low 
Countries, we do not wish to let pass the opportunity of congratu- 
lating you in brotherly spirit, we who are your best brother and 
perpetual ally, on your safe journey and good health, at which we 
rejoice as much as at our own. To this we are moved by our true 
and sinceye friendship for you, and by the ‘confederation existing 
between the two houses, for we know your presence will afford 
great comfort to your dominions, and enable you successfully to 
conduct your affairs, which we hope will prosper as well as our 
own.* And we beg you to give credence to what our faithful 
and well-beloved Councillor, Mr. Richard Morison, knight, our 
ambassador with you, shall say to you on our behalf. 

Windsor, 19 September, 1552. 

Signed. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN Dowager. 


Madam: As the King has arrived at Windsor, where he is to 
remain several days, I intend, to visit his Majesty and salute him, 





* Some light is thrown on the reasons that prompted the writing of this letter 
by an entry for September 16th in Edward’s Journal, which states that Stukeley 
had come from France and claimed to have heard from the King of France’s 
own lips that he intended to attack Calais or England itself. Three days later 
“on entente to get some friends,” it was decided to instruct the ambassador 
resident with the Emperor to suggest a league against the Turk, in order to see 
how the ground lay for action against France. Reasonings for and against 
joining the Emperor against France, drawn up by Cecil, are printed in the Literary 
Remains of Edward Vi under the date of September 23rd, and the writor 
evidently favoured action in “accordance with the treaty with the Emperor. On 
October 7th, however, letters came from Pickering, ambassador in France, to prove 
that Stukeley was an impostor, and the French ambassador in London was informed 
of what he had said, in order to discredit other English refugees.in France, 
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especially as I have heard that the Duke of Northumberland and 
other councillors have also come to Court. : 

By way of news, Madam, it is said that certain French ships have 
recently been carried away by gales near Plymouth and other 
ports towards the West. Some say they were twenty or thirty 
in number, others more. They were bound, with their cargoes, 
for Bordeaux, Rouen, La ‘Rochelle and other places, and were 
escorted by six or seven warships. When they put into the 
above-mentioned harbours they were arrested, it seems, at the 
instance of certain English merchants of those parts, in order 
the more easily to obtain restitution of their goods that had been 
pillaged by the French. But immediately afterwards they were 
released by the Council’s orders ; though it is said that the local 
officials searched the vessels to see if they could find any English 
goods on board them. They say the French still have some ships 
. Dieppe to fall upon the fishermen, and frighten the fleet from 

pain. 

The ambassadors or commissioners sent from France to 
negptiate about seizures are in London, but have done nothing as 
yet, and it seems the conference is to be put off until the King comes 
to London in about fifteen days. It is believed that they are first 
going to insist on their version that many French ships have been 
subjected to seizure by the English, especially while the last peace 
but one was being concluded, and next to maintain that the 
(presence of) enemies’ goods causes the whole to be confiscated, so 
that these affairs are the province of the ordinary courts. 

The passage between Dover and Calais and some others have 
been closed, in order, it is believed, to catch certain gentlemen 
who were formerly supporters of the Duke df Somerset, some of 
whom have already been thrown into the Tower. They are said 
to have plotted against the Duke of Northumberland, or at least 
talked significantly about him. At the same time the Florentine, 
Antonio Guidotti, who arranged the last peace between France 
and England, was arrested at Dover. Some say he wished to 
leave this kingdom for good, and had only the general passport 
that was given to him when he was engaged in the peace 
negotiations ; others are of opinion that he was suspected, among 
other things, of having been instructed by the French ambassador 
to carry the news of the arrest of the above-mentioned vessels, 
There are people who affirm that Guidotti had often been heard 
to declare that he knew a way of making peace between the 
King of France and the Emperor. However, Guidotti has since 
been set at liberty. 

They said here that the French ambassador invited the King, 
when he was’ at Portsmouth, to a banquet on board a galley in 
order to take him away to France ; but as far as I can find out 
there is nothing in it, and the story is very unlikely, for it seems 
that no galley nor other French ship was at Portsmouth at the 
time. The origin of the report is thought to be rather the general 
feeling against the French and some of the councillors than any- 
thing else. There is also a rumour that the Earl of Pembroke 


‘has been summoned to Court, and that there is great hostility 
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between him and the Duke of Northumberland. The Eerl is 
still at his house of Wilton near Shrewsbury, where he entertained. 
his Majesty with great magnificence. The King was served. in 
vessels of pure gold, his Council and Privy Chamber in silver gilt, 
and all the members of his household, down to the very least, in 
silver. All this plate belongs to the Earl, who presented the 
King, on his departure, with a very rich camp-bed, decorated with 
pearls and precious stones. 

The English have begun to ship great quantities of cloth to 
Flanders. Over 40,000 cloths are said to be going; and the 
reason is partly that the Stillyard merchants no longer enjoy 
their privileges. The English are also shipping goods to Spain ; 
but not without well-armed escorts. 

My Lord Grey has been appointed Deputy of Calais, which 
seems strange to certain persons. 

Old Ford, 23 September, 1552. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


The Quzzn Dowager to THomas DANSELL. 

We are at present in need of a certain quantity of powder, and 
request you to lend us the 112 barrels,* amounting to 40,896 
pounds of powder in all, which you have at Antwerp, to be used 
in the service of the Emperor, my Lord and brother. We assure 
you we will return the same amount to you within three or four 
months, together with the passport, which we are having drawn 
up afresh. We hope you will not fail to oblige us in this, and 
are sending to you Jehan Duboys, commissioner for his Majesty’s 
artillery,to whom you may safely deliver over the powder, accept- 
ing a receipt from him. In so doing, you will do us a great 
pleasure, and contribute to the friendly relations existing between 
his Majesty, and the King, your master. 

Brussels, 2 October, 1552. . . 

Minute. French. : 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QumEN DowaceEr. 


Madam: To take up the thread of my last letters, I went to 
Court at, Windsor to congratulate the King’s Majesty on his return. 
I first approached the Duke of Northumberland. We talked of 
several matters, the latest news and other affairs, and I did not 
fail to mention the demand for assistance, saying that your 
Majesty felt sure he would support the friendship between the 
two countries and the cause of their common defence, that had 
become so necessary now the designs of the King of France had 
been exposed. That prince appeared ‘to wish to lord it over 
the whole world, fer he showed scant respect for other sovereigns. 
These and other similar remarks I made in order to incline him 
favourably towards the alliance. He appeared to be of the same 


opinion, and assured me that the King and all his Council were 





* In the same bundle isa note of | a request from the English ambassador in 
Brussels, dated August —, 1552, for a passport for 212 barrels of powder belonging 
to the King of England at Antwerp. 
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convinced partisans of the friendship. For his own part, he had 
always done his best to further it ; and he said in so many-words 
that anyone who did otherwise would be no faithful servant to 
the King. Still, he wished to take this opportunity to tell me, 
speaking quite frankly and by way of conversation, that the. 
Emperor seemed not to care much for the King, his master ; for 
since the death of the late King, his father, his Imperial Majesty 
had sent no one to visit him. The Duke went so far as to appear 
to imply that it would have been at least suitable to send 
someone to make the demand for aid. I thanked him for his 
zeal for the friendship, and remarked that his Imperial Majesty 
had always distinguished himself beyond other princes by his 
treatmént of confederates and allies, tempering his greatness and 
authority with equity and clemency, as was well-known to all 
men. As for sending some personage to visit the King, that was 
a formality only used on certain occasions. There was also the 
fact of his Majesty’s absence, for he had been away from the 
Low Countries. I hoped, however, that I yet might see an 
inteyview between the Emperor and the King, for whom his 
Imperial Majesty had the greatest affection. As for the demand 
for aid, it had been made by your Majesty on the Emperor’s behalf 
and in his name, and for the Low Countries only. I also pointed 
out to him that the Council had made no difference between the 
Emperor and your Majesty in this case, as they had clearly declared 
to me in the last answer I had received from them ; for otherwise 
the defect would have been remedied. He only answered that 
they had formerly sent missions to the Emperor, especially to 
demand the ratification of the treaties, but he had not corisented, 
saying that he still considered himself bouid, but they might 
keep their freedom. I replied that it seemed very strange to me 
that his Majesty should thus wish to bind himself, for treaties 
were reciprocal ; but perhaps there had been some question of 
amplifying “or limiting the treaties, and the matter had been 
suspended or delayed on that occasion, and had not been resumed 
later. He said the ambassadors had only demanded a bare and 
simple ratification in the terms in which the treaty had been 
concluded between the Emperor and the late King of England. 
T assured him I had never heard that said ; but he went on: “if 
the Emperor had shown us a little favour against France, 
Boulogne might never have been given up, and the present war 
might not have ensued.” . I pointed out that his Imperial Majesty 
was not obliged to defend Boulogne ; for it was a new conquest. 
Notwithstanding, he had behaved in such a way towards England 
that the King of France had several times complained of his 
attitude. The Duke retorted that the English wanted no. help, 
but only the Emperor’s favour. I told him his Majesty had'done 
much more, but perhaps had not consented to all their demands 
because he remembered how bitterly the Estates of Flanders had 
complained of the ill-treatment received by Flemings in the 
service of England. He replied that I might colour the matter 
as I liked, but I well knew the contrary to be true. I assured him 
that was not the case. He dropped the point, and went on to 
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* assert that at the same time several places mentioned in the 


treaties had been invaded with hostile intent by the French, and 
that the same had happened in Scotland, and no attention had 
been paid to these facts in spite of the remonstrances addressed to 
his Majesty. I told him those invasions had not been carried 
out in the manner, nor with the number of troops specified by the 
treaties. He replied: “ Yes, they were, and with numbers and 
forces greater than those mentioned in the treaties.” I asked 
when that had happened ; and he said: ‘ Since the late King’s 
death.” I then remarked that the Emperor’s dominions and 
subjects still suffered greatly from the effects of the Scots war, 
into which his Imperial Majesty had gone for the sake of the 
English, in spite of the fact that the Scots were old friends of the 
Low Countries. I supposed, I added, that all these disputes had 
been threshed out by Parliament ; and if the Emperor cared to 
review and refresh all past occurrences he would doubtless be 
able to bring up various points ; but now was the time to cease 
discussion and proceed to look after our common defence, especially 
considering the designs the Frenchmen had farmed. At that 
the Duke laughed and took me by the arm, saying he would make 
me judge of the question; and he called my Lord Cobham and 
Secretary Cecil, telling them what we had been saying. They 
admitted that the Duke was right; and when I repeated my 
endeavours to bring them to a favourable view of tlte matter, 
they assured me that the King, their master, would not fail to 
keep up friendly relations, and his Council would straitly observe 
the same course. 

Soon afterwards, Madam, I was admitted to the King’s presence, 
and offéred my congratulations, saying that it would give the 
Emperor and your Majesty great pleasure to know of his Majesty’s 
good health, of which I would not fail to inform you. To his 
inquiries after the Emperor’s health, I replied that it was excellent 
—God be praised !—-and that he was advancing at the hedd of 
a powerful army towards the Low Countries, and had already 
passed Strassburg on his way to attack the enemy. The King 
told me he had heard the same news, and was very glad. He 
then asked me how affairs were progressing in Germany. I told 
him that, as he had already heard from your Majesty, Duke 
Maurice had made terms with the Emperor, and the Landgrave 
(Philip of Hesse) had been released ; so Germany was pacified. 
It was true the Marquis Albert (Albrecht Alcibiades of Branden- 
burg-Culmbach) was still doing his worst in the name of Germanic 
liberties ; but it was to be hoped that he would submit out of 
regard for his duty and the benefits the Emperor had showered 
onhim. The Marquis, I added, was the King of France’s devoted 
henchman. The King laughed and said. these were good news. 
I then proceeded to expound the designs of France, touching 
briefly on the questions of assistance ; but he only replied that 
the friendship was in the interest ef both countries, and he would 
not fail to maintain it, without saying anything further. 

While I was at Court, Sir Thomas Gresham, the King’s agent in 
Antwerp, who is to be appointed Court-Master, as it is said, came 
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and told me, after some indifferent conversation, that he had 
been instructed by the chief merchants of London to assure me of 
the devotion they and the kingdom in general felt for the ancient 
friendship between the two countries, which was so necessary to 
the safety and welfare of each. As for the friendship of France, 
that was quite a different matter ; and he enumerated the great 
losses and robberies they had suffered at the hands of the French, 
together with the slender hope they had of obtaining any restitu- 
tion or amends. It would have been more honourable, and better 
for the country, he said, if war had been declared against France ; 
and he and the merchants hoped to make such representations to 
the King and Council as might induce them to consent to it, for 
now was the best time. He assured me he believed the King and 
Council to be more than ever inclined towards a still closer alliance 
with the Emperor, and begged me to do my best to bring one about, 
for it would be a good work. In reply, Madam, I praised the 
merchants’ good intentions, and said they did well to be incensed 
against France, for that country had treated them most scurvily 
under guise of friendship ; though this was not to be wondered at, 
for the French were wont thus to behave towards their friends 
and neighbours. I supposed, however, that the merchants would 
obtain full restitution of their property ; for otherwise the thing 
would become intolerable. For my part, I would not fail to do 
my duty, as I had done in the past, furthering friendly relations 
and increasing them to the best of my ability ; ani: I begged 
him to write to the English ambassador in Flanders to do the 
same, which he said he had already done. I suspect, Madam, 
seeing that Gresham is a thorough-going partisan of the Duke of 
Northumberland, that he was sent to me by tae Duke himself ; 
for he came to me almost immediately after we had held the 
conversation reported above. It is nonetheless true that all 
the merchants and commons are crying out against the French, 
and cursing them. 
London, 10 October, 1552. 
Signed. French. Cipher. 


Jean Scueyrve to an unnamed correspondent.* 


I received your letters of the 15th of September on the 29th of 
the same month. I spoke to the Duke of Northumberland on the 
subject of the captain and sailors, prisoners here, and he held out 
some hope to me, though he referred the business for a final settle- 
ment to my next meeting with the Council, as it was an important 
matter. I shall not fail to bring it forward on that occasion, and 
I trust they will respect the persons of the said subjects of the 
Emperor to mark their sense of the indulgent manner with which 
they are treated in our country. I mentioned it to the Dike, 
who could not deny it. 

I wrote to the Queen Concerning the great changes which were 
reported over seas as having taken place in England recently, 
and the rumour that it was planned to take the King across to 


* Probably President de St. Maurin, 
t Perhaps a slip for 17th, see letter of that date. 
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France. I have not been able to discover anything beyond what 
Iam writing to the Queen. 

Sir: I think it suitable to inform you that I visited the Duke 
of Northumberland when he passed through London on his way 
to Windsor, and after presenting your compliments and giving 
him news of your health, I told him that I had intended to follow 
the King’s progress through his realm from the beginning, but 
had been prevented by my wife’s indisposition, which followed 
upon her giving birth to a son. When she was better, and I was 
ready and disposed to start to join the Court, I received information 
that the journey was broken off, the King about to return, and 
that the Duke was already gone to Kent. I mentioned that it 
was my intention to beg his Majesty the King to be godfather to 
my son, and I hoped his Majesty would forgive my boldness ; and 
I added other courteous remarks. He replied that he was very 
glad to hear of the birth of the child, especially of a son, and 
that he felt assured that the King would be pleased to hear the 
news and would willingly condescend to grant my request. I 
thanked his Majesty and the Duke, and declared that it was my. 
intention to ask his Excellency to perform the same office. Ho 
replied that I honoured him too much in asking him to share 
it with the King. TI replied that he would honour me by accepting, 
and I told him that I proposed to ask the Lady Mary’s Grace to 
send godmother to the child, and he showed himseif to be well 
pleased. 

Finally, I said to him that as I held him to be my good lord 
and friend, I wished to mention a certain matter to him which 
I had been turning over in my mind, namely, that I supposed 
that she personage who would stand for the King at the baptism 
of my son would make no objection to the ceremonies of baptism. 
I desired to inform him too, I said, as I should feel greatly grieved. 
if the King were to make any objection to them, and I wished to 
avoid any possibility that confusion und scandal should arise. 
My intention in mentioning the matter was to give an assurance 
to the Lady Mary, and act myself according to the reply he would 
make. He replied, smiling, that I was well aware that his master 
entertained scruples on such matters, and went no further. I said 
that I hoped his Majesty would make no objection, as my late 
predecessor’s son, Edward, was christened according to the rites 
of our country. He remarked with the same countenance that 
the laws and constitutions of the realm had not then been published. 
I said, Yes, they were ; but I dared say that they had been added 
to since. Long afterwards the wife of my said predecessor, who 
was over seas at the time, had given birth to a girl-child, and 
declared expressly to certain membérs of the Council who held 
the child at the font that she intended the christening to take 
place according to the ancient rites, as was done without any 
further difficulties. I then fook his hand to avoid driving him to 
give an answer in so many words, and said to him: “ My Lord, I 
hope the matter will go through as I wish, and that his Majesty, 
whom I shall visit very shortly, will consent to do me this honour.” 
Heasked me to dine with him, ang we parted on very friendly terms. 
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When I arrived at Windsor I presented my duty to the King, 
as I wrote to her Majesty the Queen, and, after giving him certain 
news, I said to him that God had granted me a son, who was a 
little Englishman, and that I had not been able to obtain the same 
gift in my own country ; and I beseeched him most humbly to 
do me the honour to be godfather to him, and to send even the 
least of his household in his place, and forgive me for my boldness. 
He replied that he was very glad to hear my wife had given birth 
to a son, and that he would very willingly be his godfather. I 
thanked his Majesty very humbly. I then turned away and went 
towards the Duke of Northumberland, who in the presence of 
several of the Council asked me if I had given my news to the 
King. I said that I had, and that he had been well pleased. He 
then asked me if I had made my request to the King concerning 
the christening of the child. I affirmed that I had, and that his 
Majesty had honoured me by acceding to it. I talked a little 
with them, and nothing more was said about the baptism ; except 
that the Duke enquired when it was to be. I replied, at the time 
most convenient to his Majesty and his Excellency. He asked 
if I had Yet been to see the Lady Mary’s Grace. I said I had not, 
and that I proposed to go shortly to pay my duty to her. He 
approved, and remarked that the date must then remain uncertain 
as her Grace’s pleasure was not ascertained. I replied that I was 
sure she would wait on the King’s decision. But he insisted that 
I should inform him of the date decided upon, saying that the 
King’s deputy would be ready at any time, and that’ he personally 
would not fail me. I went to see the Lady Mary and made the 
same request to her. She expressed herself equally pleased, and 
said the date should be fixed according to the King’s pleasure. 
I'sent a message to this effect to the Duke, who actually appointed 
a day, and dismissed my man; but then had him called back, 
and asked if the christening was to take place publicly in church. 
He replied that he knew nothing except that we should observe 
the customs of our country, and that the child was to be christened 
in my house at Old Ford. 

He observed that he could not tell how the King would take 
it ; and though he spoke to him apart, the Lord High Treasurer,* 
the Marquis of Northampton, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Secretaries Petre and Cecil were in the same chamber. He added 
that I had certainly mentioned that point to him in London, but 
that he thought I had spoken to the King about it, and he would 
let me know. The Council would send me a message the following 
day. My man withdrew, and after a good space of time, he was 
sent for again, and the Duke declared to him in the presence of the 
above-mentioned ‘gentlemen that they had all gone to the King 
and informed him that it was my intention to christen my child 
according to the rites observed in my country; that the King 
objected to this, and would not be a party to it, nor commit a 
transgression against the laws and ordinances of his kingdom, 
but that he would willingly stand as godfather if I would observe 


* Marquis of Winchester. 
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the said laws. They told my man to bring me back the message, 
and ascertain my wishes. I was extremely astonished to hear his 
account of what had taken place; and determined to go to Court 
in person, in the belief that the King’s and Council’s object was to 
make a certain amount of difficulty on account of the laws and 
ordinances, and finally grant my request as a special grace and 
concession, to prove their desire to please and gratify his Imperial 
Majesty. I spoke first to the Duke, and said that I had heard 
from my man that the King now raised certain objections to 
sending his proxy to hold the child at the font ; that I hoped his 
Majesty would not withdraw the honour he had conferred on me ; 
and that being the head of the kingdom and ruler of it and its 
laws, he could not break nor infringe them, but all the world 
would know why his Majesty would suspend them in my favour, 
If the decision were irrevocable, then I could wish that I had 
been informed earlier, for he might suppose that I had spoken 
of the matter to certain friends ; and I added that neither he nor 
the King could well be ignorant of my faith, especially as I had 
warned him, and it seemed strange to me that my predecessor’s 
children should have been baptised accordin§ to the old religion, 
and that new rules should be applied to me. He replied that he 
had done his best to induce the King and the Council to accede to 
my request, but that he had not succeeded, because the laws and 
ordinances must be respected. He thought I had mentioned the 
matter to the King when I first spoke to him, and he added that 
my predecessor's children were baptised according to the English 
fashion. I retorted that it was not so, and that he had told me 
himself the other day that there were then no published laws ; 
andsthat I had not deemed it suitable to discuss the point with 
the King. At this juncture he observed that I might speak 
again to the King on the subject. I did so, and finding myself 
in his presence, I represented to him in as gracious and modest a 
manner as I could, what I had said already to the Duke of Northum- 
berland. He replied that he was firmly resolved that his laws 
and constitutions should be obeyed within his realm, just as the 
Emperor’s were in his own country; that a different course of 
conduct would be against his conscience ; and that he was very 
sorry to be unable to comply with my request. I thanked him 
humbly, and represented to him that I had hoped and did even 
yet hope that his Majesty would not refuse me the honour I had 
been granted, as his conscience would receive no stain, the principle 
of diverse usage having once been conceded, as it was in the case 
of my predecessor’s children. He replied that he could not make 
an exception now, and did not intend to do so, although the 
said children might have been christened differently (that is to say, 
allowed to have Anglican sponsors though christened according 
to Roman rites). I was aware that he had received his instructions, 
and thanked his Majesty once more for his good will. 

Sir: Ihave done my utmost,to find out what could have moved 
them to treat me in such fashion, as they showed me the greatest 
honour and even assigned me a lodging at Court in the castle of 
Windsor itself. As far ast can ascertain, they take their stand 
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chiefly on the fact that the Emperor will not permit their ambassa- 
“ dors to practice the Anglican religion in his dominions, and also 
they desire to discountenance the Lady Mary’s Grace, especially 
as they have lately made new and more stringent laws regarding 
religious observances. To this are to be added the rumours 
current on the recent troubles in Germany. I had long looked for 
an encounter of this kind; but I expected to be treated differently, 
because several lords of the Council had often told me of their 
own accord that my wife would present me with a son whose name 
should be Edward, and especially as I had taken care to obviate 
any ground for offence by deciding against a public christening, 
and having it performed in my own house outside London ; and 
also by asking the Lady Mary’s Grace not to be present in person. 
She is by no means well, and wishes to be most humbly and 
affectionately recommended to the Queen’s Majesty. 

Sir: My child is not christened yet, as I did not wish to com- 
promise any of the gentlemen or foreign merchants who might 
be found here; and even so the feminine sex would fail me. I 
must consider the King’s declaration that he intends his laws 
and ordifiances to be strictly obeyed in his kingdom and his own 
refusal to take part in the christening, and it seems to me, subject 
to correction, that when all the circumstances are duly weighed, 
there is no course open to me except to send my son across the sea 
and have him christened quietly, as soon as the season permits. 
At present he would be exposed to great dangers from the enemy, and 
of other kinds too. In case of necessity, I could always do what 
the exigency required. I had laid out fifty or sixty pounds owing 
to the hopes I had entertained. 

Sir: Lhave written a word about all this to my.Lord Bishop of 
Arras. For the rest, I will refer you to my letters to the Queen, 
and I beg you to send a duplicate of them to the Emperor. There 

F is no need to admonish you, as I know ; but I am not sending them 

myself because I am not yet familiar with the cipher, and it still 

gives me very great trouble. I also beg you to communicate 

to the same reverend Bishop the contents of my private letters, 

so that he way act in any way that seems best to him, Present 

my excuses to him if he thinks I am to blame. I am astonished 

about the delay, considering that he set out some time ago. (A 
reference, probably, to the messenger who carried the letters.) 

London, 11 October, 1552. 
Signed. French. Cipher, except for the first and last paragraphs. 


Oct. 13, The QuEEN Dowager to the EmpEror. 
Brussels, 


E.A. 62. In my preceding letters I gave your Majesty some hope of being 
able to get together a sum of 100,000 crowns, of which I had made 
sure; but money is so scarce here that I have as yet been able. 
to get possession of little or none. Unlegs the fleet, of which we 
have no news, arrives, I forsée it will be extremely difficult to obtain 
the advance of 200,000, crowns that your Majesty desires, whilst 
there is no hope at all of a larger sum, as I have explained in other 
letters. I must not conceal from you that had I not helped myself 
out with money I had ready here to pay the cavalry, I would have 
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been unable to send your Majesty the 150,000 crowns recently 
despatched. I am so short of money myself, and find it so hard 
to obtain any, that I am in great perplexity as to paying the 
troops, whose monthly wages are due or will fall due véry soon, 
and the advance of 200,000 ducats (sic) your Majesty wants. In 
the hope of obtaining some relief, I decided to send for Fugger’s 
agent in Antwerp, Matthias Ortel, knowing only too well that times 
are so hard that no other merchants can do anything forme. After 
long conferences, the agent said he neither dared nor desired, for 
any consideration whatsoever, to arrange any loan until Fugger 
should have supplied your Majesty with the entire amount of 
400,000 ducats which he had agreed to let you have at Genoa, 
though it seemed to him that Fugger had done his share already 
by offering to allow the Genoese merchants to profit by his credit. 
Ortel offered, however, in order to satisfy your Majesty, to do 
his very utmost to have the 400,000 ducats supplied at Genoa, 
in accordance with the agreement concluded, hoping that you 
would issue orders that no difficulty should be made about 
handing over the money in Spain. 

This, he said, would greatly improve your Majesty’s credit, and 
every one else’s as well. He could not definitely assure me that the 
advance of 200,000 crowns would go through, which agrees with 
the contents of Fugger’s letter sent me by your Majesty, so that 
I might refer to it if necessary. Considering that, our wants are 
so pressing, and that I am credibly informed there is no money 
to be got out of anyone except Fugger, I thought I had better accept 
his agent’s proposal so that he might start finding the money at 
once. I assured him that your Majesty would consent to issue 
orgers concerning the acceptance in Spain. I did so, prompted 
by Fugger’s letter, which you sent for my guidance, and I beg you 
to send me a copy of the agreement for the 400,000 ducats at Genoa, 
so that its terms may guide me in my attempts to find money. 
Please also inform me how soon yoy will need the other 400,000 
ducats specified in the power you sent me. The more time you 
can give me, the easier will be my task and the better the conditions 
I shall be able to secure, for the merchants will regard the operation 
as less dangerous. Still, I must once more remind your Majesty 
that money is so hard to obtain that within memory of man the 
situation has never been so bad; so that unless the fleet. comes 
there is no possibility of obtaining more than 200,000 crowns for 
the moment. God grant the fleet may come soon, and afford some 
relief to this poor country and its inhabitants ! 

Brussels, 13 October, 1552. 

P.S—I have just heard that the fleet from Portugal has 
arrived in the channel of Zeeland. The other fleets are being 
looked for daily, and when they arrive we may hope it may 
become easier to find money. a 

Duplicate. French. + ~ 


Oct. 13. The QuzEN DowaceEr to the EMPEROR. 
Brussels, 


B.A. 62. (Extract from a letter, the first part of which enlarges on the 
writer’s financial embarrassments, caused by the delay of the 
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fleet from Spain, in a strain similar to that of the foregoing 
letter.) 

I have noted what your Majesty writes to me about your 
negotiations with the English ambassador resident in your Court, 
and the reply given to him by you and the Bishop of Arras, by 
which you gave him to understand you would not proceed further 
in the matter without hearing my opinion, because you supposed me 
to be better informed than you of the present state of affairs in 
England. I have mentioned this point to the Council, and we all 
think your Majesty must have heard through the merchants the 
same news that we have received from England, as well as that 
the French ambassador in England was arrested and the harbours 
closed, Your Majesty conjectured from this that the English 
Council had perhaps made some declaration against France, though 
they might still wish you to request them to do a thing that was 
already done. But T have no doubt you will have heard by the 
last letters from your ambassador in England that the news of the 
French ambassador’s arrest. were untrue, and that nothing had 
happened except the detention of a few ships for a reason con- 
tained in the same letters, which arrest had not been maintained, 
by the Council’s express orders, in spite of murmurings among the 
merchants and people. 

It therefore seems that the English Council’s fear of the French, 
op account of their own poverty, or the partiality shown by the 
great of that kingdom for France, has prevailed over their resent- 
ment of the Frenchmen’s robberies. Your Majesty asks whether 
I might not obtain more detailed information of what is happening 
in England. I have heard no echo of any change there, but only 
news from Antwerp to the effect that though the King of France's 
commissioners sent to treat about these depredations are remaining 
in England, the French have not stopped preying upon the English. 
As for English lack of money, they say it is as grievous as ever, 
T have heard that the English consider the present a good time to 
press the King of France to pay them the 200,000 crowns not yet 
handed over for Boulogne, and also damages for their losses, 
which really are very heavy. I should not be surprised if they 
were trying to get your Majesty to send a mission to them in order 
to make the French fear they might be entering into some fresh 
treaty with you. The following considerations occur to me. 
The English Council excused themselves on the ground of their 
poverty, when I summoned them, in virtue of the treaty, to make 
a declaration against France’ They have never been willing to 
reply to my demands, either by granting us the number of troops 
they were bound to furnish, or by a refusal to do so, but have 
only assured us that. their present condition rendered it impossible 
for them to go to war, begging us to take that into consideratios, 
Therefore, I do not believe they have any desire to take a share 
in this war, and as the English ambassador resident with you 
has raised this question late in the season, which will soon be over, 
and as, even if your Majesty sent someone to England, no result 
might be hoped for this year, it seems likely that they are only 
asking that an ambassador be sent for the above reason: to 
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bring to their senses the French commissioners, who are in 
England following their customary tactics of alleging ‘grievances 
and losses on their side. 

All the English ambassador said by his master’s orders seems to 
tend in one direction. His master, according to him, would 
like to assist your Majesty in driving back the Turks, and associate 
himself for this purpose with the Princes of the Empire. This 
talk of Princes of the Empire and Turks leads one to suspect that 
the King of England would like to intervene between your Majesty 
and the King of France, and that his Council hope to make this 
business of the Turk a pretext for starting negotiations for peace, 
dragging in the Princes of the Empire as well. . And perhaps they 
hope that were your Majesty to sead them an ambassador extra- 
ordinary, you might request them to act ‘as middlemen. Hoby’s 
mission here seems to confirm this conjecture ; for he repeated 
twice over that if his master were able to do anything in the 
cause of peace he would gladly undertake it. 

The reasons why the English ambassador made his suggestion 
are therefore uncertain and perhaps suspicious ; so it seems to me, 
subject to correction, that the hurry is not s¢ great but that your 
Majesty may take your time, and see how events move in England, 
before deciding whether you will send an ambassador extraordinary 
thither or not. Again, under correction, I think you might instruct 
the Bishop of Arras to raise the subject once more in conversation 
with the English ambassador, and encourage him with generalities 
to the effect that you intend to remain on terms of amity with his 
master. And as occasion shall offer, the Bishop might suggest 
that the ambassador should, of his own accord, sound the English 
Coyncil; whereby we might learn whether the Englishmen’s 
opinion of the King of France is such as to make it likely that they 
would ever show as much resentment against him as against the 
Turk. And, accordingly, your Majesty might come to a decision 
about sending a mission to England. . . * 

Brussels, 3 October, 1552. 

P.S§.—My Lord: As I was just about to sign these letters I 
received the good news of the arrival of the fleet—that is to say, 
the vessels from Portugal and Andalusia-—in Zeeland. It is so 
close to land that pilots have been sent out to bring the ships into 
port, as I have heard from Bergen and Antwerp. ‘These are good 
tidings ; I hope they are true. 

Minute. French. 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuzEN DowaGER. 

Madam : I received your Majesty’s letters of the 23rd of last 
month on the 11th of the present month. On the same day I sent 
to Court to obtain an audience of the King and his Council, who 
assigned me the 13th of this month. - When I found myself in the 
King’s presence I told him that your Majesty had ordered me to 
inform him that you had received advices that the fleet was ready 
in Spain to set sail for the Léw Countries, and you requested that 
if any part of it were to be driven to the coast of England or into 
any harbour or port, help and assistance might be given it, ag 
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« friendship demanded, both in victuals or otherwise according to its 
needs, always on the understanding that a reasonable price should 
be paid. He replied that if the said fleet, or part of it, were to 
come to any port of his kingdom, it should receive such fair 
and favourable treatment as his own subjects might expect, and 
I might assure your Majesty of it. He afterwards enquired if the 
fleet were a large one. I replied that I supposed so, a8 no ships 
had come from Spain for a long time, and all would take the 
opportunity of sailing with it in safety. He then asked if warships 
would accompany the fleet. I informed him that the warships 
sent to escort the fleet when outward bound would perform the 
same office on its homeward voyage. He asked for news of the 
Emperor's health, where he was and what he was doing; and 
he made the same enquiries concerning your Majesty. I told him 
what I knew, and he seemed pleased. . 

I afterwards declared to the King that certain merchants and 
mariners, subjects of his Majesty, had come to me-with complaints 
because three or four ships of theirs when freighted and about to set 
sail, had been arrested and detained for no known reason. He told 
me I might mention the matter to the lords of the Council. Lalso de- 
clared that the French haunted the Straits between Dover and Calais 
and pursued your Majesty’s subjects, interfering with the trade be- 
tween the two countries (England and Flanders) and cheapening his 

sauthority. To this also he replied that I should speak to the Council. 

When I met the Council I mentioned the matter of the fleet to 
them, and received the same answer given me by the King. With 
regard to the vessels detained here, they averred that some 
forbidden goods must have been put on them. I replied that it 
was not so; and that even if it were the case, the forbidden goods 
should have been confiscated, and the subjects of your Majesty 
allowed to pursue their journey with the rest, especially as the 
said mariners had to keep 30 or 40 people, to their great expense 
and loss. They replied that they would look into the matter and 
order it to be put right. I understand, Madam, that the vessels 
were detained to allow the English vessels to arrive first. Con- 
cerning the Straits, they told me that the King was bound to make 
his ports safe, and prevent violence or aggression being committed 
there, but he was not bound to keep the passage free. I replied. 
that there was a better reason for keeping the passage safe than 
the ports, as it was the road into England. But they persisted in 
the assertion that his Majesty's obligations did not extend beyond 
what is said above. I objected that my contention was proved 
by the fact that the King’s own ships were used to effect the 
passage, and that a certain sum was levied per head and per 
passenger on thdése who crossed the Straits. But notwithstanding 
all I might say, they maintained what they said before. 

London, 14 October, 1952. 

Signed. French. Cipher. 


Oct. 14. Apvicss sent by Jeuan ScHEYFVE. 

rena’, __ ‘The French ambassadors and commissioners visited the King at 
ip. Arch. 3 
#19. Hampton Court and were honourably received. 


Wt. 37994, Sp. 37 
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They declared to his Majesty the King that the Most Christian 
King, their master, had sent them to confer about certain complaints 
made by the King of England’s subjects concerning certain seizures 
made by French warships. Their master desired to continue in 
friendship and brotherly tove, and sent them to justify summarily 
to his Majesty the sentences given in France both by the Privy 
Council and by the local judges in subordinate courts. Neverthe- 
less, if the English would produce fresh evidence and allege it as 
proof that the sentences were unjust, the King would take prompt 
measures to remedy the matter, without any superfluous formalities 
or dragging the King of England’s subjects through summons, 
appeals or prosecutions. It appears that the King and his Council 
made some difficulties about naming*commigsioners on their side ; 
and a few days later one of the men of the King of France’s First 
Secretary* arrived here with more ample powers. It is believed that 
he is empowered to set the judgments aside and come to an agree- 
ment ; though some people believe that it will be difficult to 
accomplish. So far, Dr. Wotton and Secretary Dr. Petre have 
entered into negotiations with him; but the people and the 
merchants are by no means satisfied, and murmur openly against 
the French, who lately seized three Antwerp hoys and took them to 
Boulogne together with two English vessels, besides robbing and 
pillaging three more English vessels, and another in the Thames 
as well. It is reported that a proclamation was published at 
Boulogne ordering those who took and pillaged the English vessels 
to return everything at once, under pain of death; the reason 
being that the Council of England deliberated on the matter and 
complained to such good purpose about the said seizures that 
commissioners were sent from France. Some demand that a 
general cry be ordered to be made in all the French ports that no 
one, under pain of death, shall attempt robberies against the 
English ; and this might be done in view of the state of ferment 
into which the people have been plunged, and while waitirg to see 
what turn matters will take between the Emperor and the King 
of France. 

One of the King of England’s warships, called the Great Harry, 
while on its way towards Spain, fell in with one of 
the French King’s ships that had taken an English vessel. The 
Great Harry fell upon them and carried both the robber and the 
robbed into Rye. The French ship, with forty or fifty men on 
board, is still detained. The English have armed two vessels under 
the command of Captain Wyndham, but these appear to be 
intended for the visit of outward-bound vessels rather than for any 
other purpose. There will be some 60 vessels, their cargo mostly 
cloth ; it is estimated that some 40,000 pieces of cloth will be 
exported by them. The English merchants have granted one 
pound sterling to the King for each piete of cloth, over and above 
the usual duties and customs. The money is to be gathered in 
over there up to the end of next December, and employed in the 
payment of the King of England’s debts, especially of those 
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owing to the Fuggers. The King is again selling a great amouzit 
of land proceeding from churches and monasteries. 

The King has ordered an enquiry to be made, and lists furntshed 
of church furniture and ornaments once having belonged to churches 
and monasteries, and. especially of those that were left in the 
hands of church-spoilérs. Three hospitals are being built in 
London, to the building of which householders and labourers are 
to contribute. 

Concerning the rumour of the King of England being about 
to be carried to France, nothing more is said about it, and as far 
as I can ascertain it was entirely groundless. The French am- 
bassador never made any proposal of banqueting on the sea 
to the King of England. Some say the rumour arose because 
a certain Peter Paul from Corsica, who was imprisoned in the 
Tower for a long time, declared that he could dive to the bottomlof the 
sea and recover lost treasure, and during the King’s visit to Ports- 
mouth he afforded him some diversion by diving from a small boat. 

The King, however, never left firm ground. The said Peter Paul 
had obtained leave from the King to keep for himself one third 
of any property he might recover in English waters. But shortly 
after the King’s departure from Portsmouth, Peter Paul sailed to 
France in his small boat, and some suspicion was entertained - 
that he might have had intelligence with the French ambassador, 

although no one seems to have had any knowledge of French 
ships near Portsmouth or in the neighbourhood. Guidotti has 
gone across to France. 

The Earl of Pembroke has been summoned to Court, but his 
appearance is delayed through illness. Some say he is expected 
on All Saints’ day ; others affirm that he has quarrelled with the 
Duke of Northumberland. 

It is reported that Dudley, brother of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and Captain of Guines, will be created Lord Admiral of Eng- 
land, and thg present Admiral will be made Earl of Kent.* The 
chief officers of Calais are about to be changed, and their posts 
given to older and more experienced men. Some say the Duke’s 
object in doing this is to clear himself from all suspicion (i.e. of 
favouring the French designs on the English possessions across 
the Channel), others that he wishes to strike fear into the French. 

It appears that the new trained bands are about to be broken 
up, or have just been broken up, and the heavy cavalry dismissed 
for the sake of economy. Certain acts of Parliament framed in 
the year 1533, and concefning the upkeep of the said cavalry, 
have been brought forward afresh for the purpose ; they affect 
laymen and the clergy alike. 

It is said thag besides robbing the English, the King of France 
has ordered that an inventory of all valuable church furniture 
shall be submitted to him, and that each parish shall henceforth 
pay for the kcep of at teast one soldier, and the richer parishes 
for more, in proportion to their importance. 

2 





* This rumour, which seems to have been current throughout the autumn, 
appears to have been groundless. Clinton, Lord Admiral at this time, was 
created Earl of Linco in 1572. 
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The French are believed to have from fifteen to twenty warships 
a at sea. 
French. Cipher. ‘ 
Oct. 15. JeHan ScHEYFVE to an unnamed Correspondent.* 
1 een, Sir: On the occasion of my last meeting with the Council, 
£19. [ represented very earnestly to them the business of the captain 


and mariners imprisoned here, and the kind of treatment dealt 
out to them, and I produced documentary evidence in support 
of their claims. They answered me point blank that the men 
were pirates and deserved their punishment. I objected that I 
never expected them to have been kept in prison all this time 
and to hear such an accusation brought ‘against them in the 
end, as the certificates I had in hand told a very different tale ; 
and I added other considerations to induce them to release the 
said prisoners. They replied that there was not a sufficient 
number then present in the Council; that all business of that 
nature went before the Admiralty Court, and the Council was not 
well informed on the progress of the case ; bué nevertheless ee 
would inquire into the matter and do what was possible. 
explained the case to them, in its legal aspect, and with regard to 
the treaties; and finally requested them to grant the release of 
the men, retaining their vessels as a guarantee, whine being fully 
worth one thousand pounds, should be considered sufficient ; and 
I offered their assurance on oath to appear whenever they might 
be required, at the judge’s discretion. ‘This, I said, seemed to me 
sufficient to ask of them ; otherwise they would remain in prison 
through the whole winter, and their poor wives and families would 
perish of want and starvation. 

They persisted in their refusal, but declared they could hardly 
believe the prisoners were so ill-treated, and assured me they would 
look into the matter and remedy it prgmptly. I left the mdtter 
over till my next meeting with the Council, especially as the 
Duke of Northumberland was absent. 

I have received to-day your letters of the 6th of this month. 
I assure you that the former ones were addressed exactly as I 
described in my letters, and I did so particularly to underline the 
interval elapsed before the arrival of the said news. Ihave written 
expressly to the master of the post at Dover or to his secretary, 
informing him that the last letter, dated 23rd of September, 
concerning the fleet, only*reached me on the 11th of this month, 
which represents a considerable interval of time. Sometimes the 
letters have to wait a few days for lack of messengers to carry 
them ; but the delay referred to abgve seems to me excessive. 

“ As to Ambassador Chamberlain, he is exceedingly pleased with 
his interview, and his share of paradise, which is self-attributed. 
As his claims are so exalted: I hope he feels certain of what he is 
advancing. He considers us all too earthly, too gross and 
obtuse to understand his subtleties. If they had mentioned the 
matter of the confiscated gunpowder to me, or were to do so in the 





* Probably President de St. Mauris. 
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future, I would carry out your intentions and instructions in a 
conciliatory and modest manner. 

I thank you, Sir, for the allocution you suggested in your last 
letters. I made my recommendations merely to please the English 
and as in duty bound ; and I wish they would show the same spirit 
here. I have given them to understand as much, especially by 
reminding them of the good treatment meted out over seas. As 
to the news mentioned in your letters, I immediately notified 
them to my lords of the Council, who appeared to be well pleased 
and thanked me copiously, saying they had heard the same, and 
would communicate it to his Majesty the King ; and that it was 
a good beginning. : 

London, 15 Qetober, 1552. 

Hologriph. French. 


The Query Dowaczr to the Ovricers of the Aprrazry. 


The English ambassador has presented to us, for and on behalf 
of William Chester and Company, a request which we are sending 
to you. We desire that justice be administered quickly to the 
petitiqners, and request and on the Emperor’s behalf command 
you to take steps in the matter without delay. You shall release 
their goods on caution, and we expressly forbid you to sell or 
alienate any of them without previously informing us. 

Brussels, 19 October, 1552. 

° Minute. French. 


Jenan Scutzyrve to the Queen Dowacer. 


Madam: A certain English merchant, who left Laredo on the 
18th of this month, has arrived here. He declares that the 
Biscayan fleet, numbering about 60 vessels, set*out on the Ist and 
was at sea seven or eight days, but a great storm compelled it to 
return to Laredo. One ship was lost and several were leaking. 
Part of the fleet remained at Laredo, and other parts went to San 
Sebastian, Bitbao and Castro to unload the said vessels and get 
them recaulked. The damage was caused by the fact that the 
vessels had been loaded so long, so that, in the opinion of several 
people, the fleet ought not to sail this year. The reason does not 
seem plain. The same English merchant affirms that the Duke of 
Maqueda was at Pamplona with 40,000 Spaniards ready to march 
into France and take hostile action, and that more men were 
being collected with the intention of sending them out towards 
Hungary. The Prince (Philip) was still at Monzon, as the Estates 
and the Cortes could not come to an agreement. The above 
information tallies with accounts sent by letter by certain 
merchants. 

London, 28 October, 1552. 

Signed. ° French. Cipher. 


Jzuan Scueyrve to the QuEEN Dowaaer. 

Madam: The English fleet is ready to set sail for the Low 
Countries. It consists of about 60 vessels, escorted by a couple 
of pinnaces and two other warships. As to the fleets from Biscay 
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and Andalusia, I have not had any news of their being on their 
way, or having taken shelter in any English port, although: north- 
easterly wind has been blowing. 

The Bishop of Durham, Tunstall, has been deprived 6f his 
Bishopric and all his possessions and dignities,* and sent to the 
Tower during the King’s pleasure. He was accused of having 
received seditious letters, conducive to insurrection, two years 
ago from certain gentlemen in Norfolk, which letters he had not 
denounced to the King and his Council within 24 hours, as ordered 
by an Act of Parliament, but had kept them five days before giving 
information. He excused himself by saying that he had intended 
to deliver the author of the letters over to the Council, and had 
sent a message back by the bearer of the letters, saying he wished 
to speak tothe said gentleman. He professed to be ignorant of the 
passing of the Act, and declared that there could be no room for 
suspecting him of treason or criminal intelligence (with rebels) for he 
was anold servant of the King’s progenitors. But he was sentenced 
as a perjurer, and for a breach of the said Act, and therefore as 
guilty of minor treason, as they call it, towards the King’s Majesty. 

My Lord William Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk who is - 
a prisoner in the Tower, has been elected Deputy-Governor of 
Calais in place of my Lord Grey, who is sent to Guines instead, this 
command being more active and profitable. Some interpret the 
nomination as an honour conferred upon Lord Grey, by associating 
him with my Lord William. 

It is held for certain that certain wild Irishmen and other 
subjects of the King, together with a great number of wild Scots, 
advanced as far as Dublin after beating and scattering some English 
troops of the garrison of Ireland. Their object was to set free 
a certain Irish earl named the Great O’Neillf who was summoned. 
to Dublin by the Governor of Ireland, and taken prisoner because 
he would not allow the English religion to be introduced into his 
territory, and refused to pull down certainchurches and monaatefies. 
The said O'Neill is he who reduced a part of Ireland under English 
rule, whereby the late King acquired the title of King of Ireland. 

The two Scottish bastards{ have recently passed through 
England on their way to Scotland, accompanied by certain gentle- 
men. Some think the King of France is afraid of something from 
that quarter, if the Emperor’s designs succeed. 

London, 29 October, 1552. 

Signed. Cipher. French. i 


Account of an AUDIENCE granted by the-Emprror to th 
Bisoor oF Fano. 


The Bishop of Fano asked for an.audience, and was granted. 
one onthe 9th ofthis month. Hespoke to his Majesty in accordance 


* Tunstall was tried at the Whitefriars on October 4th and 5th for misprision 
of treason, and deprived on Octobér 14th. 

+ Con Bacach O'Neill, who accepted the title of Earl of Tyrone from Henry 
VIII. He was unable to keep his tribe gn order under the English rule, and was 
tried for treason, but acquitted and restored in December, 1552. All the while 
his son, Shane, was fighting the English. See Irish Calendar. 

{ Apparently the children of James, V of Scotland: James, afterwards Regent 
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with a summary made from the letters of his Holiness, and 
enlarged on his Holiness’ good-will and firm adherence to the 
friendship with his Majesty, which he had frequently professed. 
This friendship tended to explain his present course and determina- 
tion to send his legate forward on the road to France, as an answer 
to the letters received by his Holiness from the King of France 
and the Constable, which were examined here. His Holiness 
declared that he had sent off a special messenger to his Majesty 
to find out how he took the matter, and if, in his Holiness’ own 
words, the thread should be followed or cut. The messenger was 
despatched before Camayano’s arrival; and although he carried 
an answer on a similar topic, yet his Holiness desired to hear again 
from the Bishop of Fano on the subject. His Majesty did not 
wish to give him a definite answer at once, and put forward the 
excuse that he had been too busy the day before with the arrival 
of his ministers’ despatches from Italy, which were many ; and that 
no suitable place for an audience could be found while marching ; 
besides which his indisposition precluded his being able to attend 
to more business, and he had not yet come to a resolution respecting 
the awswer that could be made to the summary of his Holiness’ 
letters. His Majesty did not wish casual remarks to be reported 
to his Holiness as definite answers, or even referred to him ; but 
he desired to say to him familiarly and confidentially, as his 
~capacity permitted, that his Majesty was greatly embarrassed as 
to the answer he should eventually make to his Holiness’ proposals. 
His Majesty failed to see what need there was to make new advances 
or ask his advice as to whether the thread should be followed ; 
there might have been a better reason for doing so before the 
thread was tied, for once the thread was running, there was 
no room left for advice. Camayano was sent With all the answer 
his Majesty could make. He believed his Holiness’ intentions 
to be good and holy ; but the fact remained that the irresolute 
attitude of his Holiness could not fail to have evil results, matters 
being as they were between France and his Majesty. Whatever 
else might be advanced, it was a fact that his Majesty had 
entered into the game on behalf of his Holiness, to give him help 
and assistance in punishing his rebellious feudatory, and to 
suport him in encompassing the quiet and submission of Italy. 
His Majesty could not be persuaded that his Holiness could believe 
he was doing right in coming to terms with the King of France 
over Parma and La Mirandola, and extricating himself from the 
game, while his Majesty was left to play it out. Finally, the 
matter could not well be threshed out or further discussed until 
the conditions were submitted. Had his Holiness asked his advice, 
his Majesty, ag one well versed in the habits of the French and 
aware of the temper and prejudices of that nation, would not have 
hesitated to say that the letters of the King and of the Constable 
gave but a slender excuse for despatching the legate. The letters 
were stereotyped in form (hechas de molde) and quite ordinary 
letters, such as the French had written in the past and would no 
doubt always continue to write. Their intentions were plainly 
shown in the answer formerly returned to Camillo Orsini by the 
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Constable, and there was no firmer ground to stand on at present, 
than when the answer to Camayano was given. Here thé nuncio 
interposed that Camayano had not reached Rome when the letters 
in question were written. His Majesty replied that it was & bad 
thing that his Holiness should insist on writing so often, and 
anticipate events, sending- messenger after messenger without 
waiting for a reply, whence confusion must ensue. His Majesty 
found himself in the same position before, when after the arrival 
(at Court) of the Bishop of Imola courier after courier arrived, each 
with different instructions, causing great confusion. He adduced 
the example of the chamois-hunters in the mountains, who called 
and then waited until they knew whether those below had heard 
their voice. The noise of voices crossing one another caused a 
clamour, and neither could understand the‘other. It would be 
better far, when once a despatch was framed, to wait until the 
answer came, and avoid the one hindering the other. His Majesty 
concluded by saying that he would ponder on what had been 
proposed, and would send an answer by the Bishop of Arras. 
he Bishop of Fano, being desirous to offer some reply, said that 


his Holiness was surrounded by monks, nuris and relatives who - 


set his head ringing every day with demands for peace, peace, 
peace, and accused him of being responsible for the disquiet and 
insubordination of Italy. They poisoned his life ; (literally, they 
rotted his blood, le podrian la sangre) and in addition, to this, he 
found himself with his back to the wall, short of money, and unable 
to get any more for the needs of the common undertaking. 
These were the reasons that forced his Holiness to bring forward 
his own needs so often, and the cause of his mentioning the matter 
of the offices of treasurer and master of the household. But 
his Medjesty must not take offence, as the value of his Holiness’ 
support and goodwill were in no wise diminished. Balduino and 
Gian Battista del Monte had written requesting him (the Bishop 
of Fano) to ask his Majesty to speak a good word on the sybj&ct, 
such, perhaps, as that his Majesty would not demand more from 
his Holiness that he could accomplish ; and they would undertake 
to put the matter on the right road to success, being well aware of 
the character of his Holiness, who would rather pawn the papal 
see than fail to perform his share of the common undertaking. His 
Majesty replied that his Holiness was well aware of the reasons 
that had moved him; that the French were to blame for the 
open rupture of peace, and that his Holiness might disregard their 
protestations as groundless. As to the words which my Lord 
Balduino asked that his Majesty should utter, as it was certain 
that God himself did not demand more from men than they could 
perform, there was much less reason for his Majesty’s demanding 
it from his Holiness. But that was no yeason why the whole 
weight of the undertaking should be shifted on to the shoulders of 
his Majesty, as it was begun in common for the support and in the 
interest of his Holiness, and for the pacification of Italy. His 
Majesty could but hope that his Holiness would always perform 
what was possible and required of him, as he had offered so 
liberally to do. 
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Moreover, during the interview the said Bishop of Fano referred 
to the Farnese ; and his Majesty told him that he had heard some 
people were saying that his Holiness was lukewarm in doing his 
share of the undertaking, because he suspected that his Majesty 
might relent and come to terms owing to his relationship with 
Octavio and the fact that Madama (Margherita) and her son were 
implicated ; and that his Holiness might receive prejudice there- 
from. His Majesty desired to enlighten his Holiness on that point ; 
for he had sent a message to Octavio at the very beginning of the 
war, when everything was done to call him back from his error, in 
which he stated clearly that if he followed his own evil counsel 
and neglected his duty, his Majesty would have no consideration 
for his own daughter or his grandson. His Holiness might set all 
his scrufles aside. His Majesty would not fail to do his duty, 
and would not allow anything on earth to interfere with the 
performance of his obligations. 

Innsbruck, 9 November, 1552. 

Spanish. 


TheeQurENn Dowager to the EMPEROR. 


Tam sending to you, my Lord, a duplicate* of a memoir sent by 
the Queen of Scotland and the King of France’s lieutenant there, 
to the King of France. It contains a list of the troops and strong 

-places the said King has in that country, and was found with a 
number of other papers in a bag that was forcibly seized from 
its bearer by an English soldier in your Majesty’s pay and stationed 
at Gravelines castle. I have as yet been unable to make sure 
whether the deed was done on your Majesty’s, English or French 
territory ; in any case the Deputy of Calais has sent a gentleman 
to beg M. de Vandeville’s lieutenant to deliver up the bag together 
with the English soldier who captured it. This the lieutenant 
declined to do in the most courteous manner possible. I have not 
heard that the Deputy has taken any further steps; but the 
Frenchman on whom the papers were found has got away and 
fled to Calais. Amongst other things, he was carrying letters from 
the French ambassador in England, and others from the com- 
missioners who are at work on claims for damages for aggressions 
at sea, in which the King of France is informed that great wrongs 
and notorious outrages have been inflicted upon the English. 
This is perhaps why the Deputy of Calais was so anxious to get 

the letters back. 





* A copy of this memoir, made in April, 1557, exists in the same bundle. It 
appears to be worth giving at length. It runs: 

‘The Duke of Chastelherauit, Regent of Scotland, has informed the Queen Dowager 
(of Scotland) and Me d’Oisel, since tho latter’s return from France, that he intends 
soon to send jhe Abbé de Villouin towards his Majesty (i.e. the King of France), 
to ascertain his jntentions regarding the administration of the country after the 
Queen's minority expires. 

The Regent mentioned thi¥ matter to the Queen Dowager before d’Oisel’s 
return, and professed to wish to conduct himself according to his Majesty’s wishes 
not in one respect only, but in all. His words, however, create a suspicion that 
he does not feel sure of what turn affairs may take in the government when the 
Queen. comes of age, and therefore desires to find out more particulars in plenty 
of time, in order to decide upon a course of action. 

> 
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To return to the memoir, may it please your Majesty to have 
it examined. Its contents are of importance, as they concern the 
persons who rule Scotland, and show the sort of administration those 
same persons are planning to introduce in the future in order to 





When the Regent mentioned the matter, he said he greatly wished it to be 
kept 4 secret between the Queen Dowager, himself, the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
and M. d’Oisel. But before the above-mentioned persons had heard a word of it 
from the Regent, they had been informed of his intention to send the Abbé to 
France by the Earls of Argyll and Cassillis. > 

Moreover, the Regent said openly among his familiars of this natton that 
while he lived there should be no other Regent in Scotland than he, and that 
things should always continue to be managed exactly as they were then. 

It is true that, at the Bishop of Ross’ request, his Majesty conceded to the 
Regent that he should remain at his post asglong as he lived; but it was not 
specified under what conditions, and the article thatementions this point does 
not say that the Regent shall do so with the enjoyment of any part or parcel of 
the authority that belongs to the Queen. It still lies in his Majesty’s power, there- 
fore, to define how it shall be ; and it is quite certain that the Regent will want 
great state and the means to take for himself and his supporters. 

The Queen Dowager and M. d’Oisel have also been told by the above-mentioned 
Earls and other respectable personages that the Regent intends to ask his Majesty 
for all the casualties of superiority, together with the presentation to bishoprics, 
abbeys and all other elective bencfices of the kingdom, for his maintenance as , 
Regent, and that he shall be allowed to have the Queen’® property and domain 
administered by his nominees. 

May it pleaso his Majesty to consider that the said domain is of small value, 
especially in the state it is now in, for the Queen Dowager has part of it as her 
dower, and the other part has been greatly diminished by former kings. The 
casualties are incomparably larger, more profitable and important, for they 
alone, with the right of presentation and nomination to benefices, have enabled 
the Queen to do something for her good servants and maintain her authority. 

The Regent has only revealed this new plan since last Easter, as M. d’Oisel has 
heard from the Queen Dowager. In order to put a face on the matter, he says 
he is being begged by his servants and relatives, who see that the Queen’s minority 
will soon be over, to send to ascertain the King of France’s pleasure as to these 

joints. 
e It is ‘probable that if he ventures to send to his Majesty now, before the 
Queen’s minority ceases, in connexion with this matter, he will do so to find out the 
lie of the land in plenty of time, though whatever reply he receives he will, as 
always, profess entire submission to his Majesty’s will. . 

It is also easy to believe that the Archbishop, of St. Andrews, who i¢ a very 
subtle person and now has all public affuirs, finances, justice and police in his 
hands, has prompted the Regent to this resolve. 

There are good reasons for suspecting that the Earl of Huntley may also have 
something to do with it, for not long ago he was much disliked by the Regent, 
though for the last seven or eight months (indeed since this matter was started) 
he has been in great favour. It is not difficult to remember the time when he was 
trying to breed enmity between the Queen Dowager and the Regent, as M. d’Oisel 
has been informed by some of the Regent’s servants, and as the misunderstandings 
he was then endeavouring to bring about sufficiently declare. 

The Queen Dowager had already advised the Regent to put off the Abbé de 
Villouin’s journey until a more suitable season. M. d’Oisel also took the same 
line, praying the Regent to corfsider how occupied his Majesty was with other 
affairs, and that his duty was to endeavour to enable his Majesty to rest secure 
and tranquil. In the meantime he might be sure he would have to do with a 
King so good, sincere and virtuous that as long as the Regent should serve him 
and the Queen Dowager loyally, he might confidently look forward to great favour 
and advancement. Above all things d’Oisel, speaking with all gentleness and 
moderation, urged the Rogent to enable his Majesty’ to enjoy a light conscience, 
during the Qucen’s minority, as to the administration of justice, about which he 
had heard many complaints since*‘his return from France, especially regarding 
the North, where the Earl of Huntley was the Queen’s lieutenant and governor. 

It appears reasonable to the Queen Dgwager and M. d’Oisel to inform the King 
of the above facts. If the Regent again mentions his intention to send the Abbé 
de Villouin, as it is said he will, they will endeavour to dissuade him, or at any 
rate to delay the Abbé’s departure until they receive intimation of his Majesty's 
pleasure, though the Regent shall not know of the sending of the present writing. 
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make sure of the kingdom and obtain a permanent footing there. 
And as this memoir reveals the existence of discord and dissimula- 
tion between the Queen (Dowager) of Scotland and the Regent 
and his party, I desire your Majesty to let me know whether it 





If the Regent hastens the Abbé’s journey, he has promised to reveal the 
commission given to him, and his Majesty shall be informed of it in haste, so 
that he may have his reply ready. 

There are few persons of quality in Scotland—and not many others, except for 
the Regent's relatives and retainers—who desire his continuation at the head of 
affairs, The reason is that justice is not as well and duly administered as it once 
was; and the Regent notably made many enemies during the last sessions held 
in the North. 

There is no cause to despair of his Majesty’s ability to correct and remedy the 
justice and police ofthe realm when once the Queen, his daughter, has come of age ; 
for he will wave the assistance ‘and good-will of all the best elements and foremost 
men of the country. 2 

The Queen Dowager and M. d’Oisel are of opinion that he ought not yet to impart 
his intentions as to this mattcr to anyone alive who might conceivably report 
them in Scotland. 

There is nothing more certain than that the Regent and his party are trying harder 
than ever to make themselves popular all round, and gain friends who may help to 
maintain their position; but as for the rest, whom the Regent’s party know 
to be unapproachable, they are not spared. 

The Queen Dowager, however, like a wise and prudent princess, thinks she 
had better dissemble for the time being, though she makes no secret of recommend: 
ing to the Regent the impartial administration of justice, alike for all. In th 
M. d’Oisel follows her, according to the instructions he has always had from his 
Majesty, and us he knows the kingdom’s welfare requires. 

May it please his Majesty to consider the above, and if it contains anything 

“worthy of his attention let the Queen Dowager and M. d’Qisel be informed, so 
that they may be all the more sure how they are to act if the Regent delays sending 
off his Abbé. Above all things, may his Majesty be pleased to see to it that the 
Scotsmen at his Court get no wind of this, as for every word they hear there, 
they write home fifty. 

His Majesty may also learn what has happened with regard to the two Irish 

entlemen who came to this country by his orders, as they said and letters from 
fim to the Queen Dowager, brought by them, testified.” One of them, George 
Paris, who had often gone to France with letters from the Lrish princes to his 
Majesty, and to conduct important business, has been discovered a traitor to his 
Majesty and faithless towards the Irish lords. He had negotiated his pardon 
with the King of England, and succeeded in obtaining from him letters remissive of 
ail offences by him committed, together with a safe-conduct and passport to pro- 
ceed to England, which he had decided soon to do. The worst of it is that he was 
going to take with him his Majesty’s letters for the Irish princes, which he still 
had in his possession, and also the Irishmen’s for his Majesty ; only M. d’Oisel 
discovered his malicious intention two days ago, and in the Regent’s name had all 
his papers seized. Among them were found the above-mentioned letters and other 
writings that bear witness to his double dealing, to the great hurt of the Irish 
princes. It is thus clear that all he said to the Queen Dowager was false, when he 
enlarged upon his devotion to his Majesty, and zeal for the welfare and freedom 
of his native land. 

It. seems to M. d’Oisel that it would not have been right to let George Paris 
show to the King of England and this Council his Majesty’s original letters.. There 
is no doubt that in virtue of them the English would have confiscated the property 
and persons (sic) of the Irish lords, summoning them to attend a parliament and 
then proceeding to their trial. They will not find it so easy to do so now, at least 
as far as George Paris’ evidence goes, for with the Queen Dowager’s approval and 
by the Regent’s orders he has been put in a safe place, and with a pretext which 
leaves the English no room for complaint. . 

The other gentleman, Paris’ companion, has lately returned from Ireland with 
letters from certain princes andlords to the Queen Dowager, from which it appears 
that the said lords had grave suspicions of Paris. The Earl of Desmond had 
letters from the Earl of Qrmonde, an Irishman now at the English Court, to the 
effect that something was brewing there with Paris’ help to Desmond’s hurt ; 
and this led M. d’Oisel to make inquiries and researches. 

The said other gentleman, Cormac Courquohor (i.e. Cormac O’Conor, son of 
Brian O’Conor Faly), is a man of zeal, integrity and devotion, as the Irish lords 
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would not be a good thing to communicate its contents to the 
Regent. We might do so with the plausible pretext of thealliance 
and amity that have of old been observed between the two 
countries, and were lately confirmed by a fresh treaty, which would 
seem to demand that each party should inform the other of things 
that might be to his hurt or advantage. From the style in which 
the memoir is couched, I judge that if the Regent and his party 
knew how they were handled in it, and what the Queen and her 
Council were aiming at, they would take steps for their own 
security. At the least, it would breed in the Scots a perpetual 
mistrust of the French which would be greatly in this country’s 
interest ; for the object of all the heavy expenses the French 
have undertaken there is to be able to drag Scotland into war at 
will. At the end of the memoir there is a mention of the arrest 
in Scotland of an Irish gentleman who had been instructed to plot 
in Ireland against the King of England. And that might enlighten 
the English as to the good will borne them by the French.* I 
still have in my possession the bag and the original memoir signed 
by the Queen and M. d’Oisel. If your Majesty decides that it shall 
be shown to the Regent, we might make overjures from here to. 








woll know. He has been banished, his property confiscated, his father is a prisoner 
in Englund ; wherefore he humbly bogs your Majesty to enable him to live like a 
gentleman until times shall improve. 

Falkland, 6 October, 1552. 

Copy. French. ‘ 

The only othor letter from the stolen mail-bag, a copy of which is now remaining 
in this bundle, is one from the Queen Dowager of Scotland to her brother, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, dated from Falkland, October 3, 1552. The writer excuses 
herself for delaying her letter because of her journey to the North. Overjoyed 
that the house of Guise should have been the principal instrument of the King 
of France's recent good fortune (in Lorraine). Hears from d’Oisel that the King 
is greatly leased with her brothers, Guise and Aumale ; and a letter from the 
Queen of France says that the King owes more to the Cardinal of Lorraine than to 
anyone else, News from England tell of satisfaction there with the King of 
France’s successes. ‘lhe English are making a fuss about their losses at sea, but 
the reason seems to be that there has been dissension among them as to whgther 
tho King of France was to be allowed to prospeg or not. Hopes that ehey will 
behave themselves decently at this juncture, and that the King of Franco will let 
her know in.time if there is any real doubt as to their intentions. The memoir 
drawn up by d’Oisel contains information on the Regent’s manceuvres, and on 
the Irish gentlemen. Dosires to know the King’s pleasure as to how she shall 
conduct herself. 

Lady (Madame) Fleming, mother of the King of France’s bastard, has visited 
the writer. It seems she had thought of going to France this winter, supposing 
the King would be there. She pretended to like the idea of marrying d’Oisel, but 
he told her plainly that the King wished her to obey the writer, and 
would not countenance any attempt on her ‘part to disobey her. The daughter 
of Lady Fleming, who is a widow, came to see the writer and assured her that 
her mother had never intended fo leave Scotland, to which the writer replied she 
knew what to do if Lady Fleming were to try to escape, and if the Regent helped 
her, hoe should never call the writer friend again. Lady Fleming had tried 
her blandishments on the Regent, persuading him she would do great things for 
him when once over the sea, in spite of the wsiter. Fears to use force with Lady 
Fleming, lest the King of France be angry. Is wgiting in plain terms to the 
King, the Gossip (i.e. the Constable) and Mme. de alentinois, and d’Oisel shail 
write too. ‘Tells the Cardinal to reassure the Queen and promise her that 
Fleming shall not return to Francé and worry her. Fleming accuses the writer 
of flattering Mme. de Valentinois ; but it is ‘all for the Queen’s sake. Has just 
heard that Fleming is determined to go, wherefore the Cardinal must manage 
to get the King to answer at once. 

* An entry in Edward’s Journal for November 24th records how the English 
were informed of the existence of these letters. 
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induce him to send some one hither to inspect the original. There 
are also several letters concerning the state of the King of France’s 
affairs in Scotland, the forts, troops and artillery he still possesses 
there, all of which does not amount to much, for the total number 
of French troops there seems to be no more than 400 ; that is to 
say four companies of 100 men each, and two or three forts, one 
of which commands a port. ; 

(The rest of this letter is concerned with details of armaments 
and supplies.) 

Brussels, 11 November, 1552. 

Minute. French. 


° . 
M. v’Excxe to the QuEEN Dowager. 


According to your Majesty’s orders I have asked the bearer of 
this letter, Mr. George Gordon, Court-Master of the Scottish 
merchants who trade in this country, to present himself before 
your Majesty, as he is now prepared to do. "He has frequented this 
country for the last 24 years, and served his Imperial Majesty in 
many’ wars :_ before Vienna against the Turks, at Copenhagen, 
Péronne, St. Paul, Montreuil and Thérouanne under the command 
of the late Counts of Nassau and Van Buren. Since then he has 
lived in his house and busied himself with trade. May it please 
your Majesty to have him consulted on all questions touching 
trade between Scotland and the Emperor’s patrimonial states. 
I may inform your Majesty that he is not ready in the French 
tongue, for he neither speaks nor understands it as well as he 
does German, He desires to serve your Majesty in any matter you 
may be pleased to entrust him with. : 

Veere, 15 November, 1552, 

Holograph. French. 


The QuEEX Dowaaer to the EMprror. 


My Lord: I am writing in reply to your letter of November 
16th. In the first place, as for making use of the memoir from 
Scotland that was seized, I have summoned a Scotsman who is 
Court-Master of that nation here and, as I hear, in the confidence 
of the Regent. I shall do the same where England is concerned, 
informing the King of England’s agent, resident at Antwerp, who 
is said to be in favour with the Duke of Northumberland. . . . 

(Details of the conduct of the campaign.) 

Brussels, 19 November, 1552. 

Minute. French. 


. 
JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowacER. 


Madam : Tn. accordance with my last letters to your Majesty, 
written on the 8th of this month, I immediately sent a messenger 
to Captain Meeckere at Rye to certify to him’ the arrival of the 
Andalusian fleet at Plymouth, and particularly to make enquiries 
concerning some French warships which were reported off the 
Isle of Wight, as certain west-countrymen had affirmed. 
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A merchant from Antwerp who arrived soon after in this town, 
and had travelled«from Spain with the said fleet, séemed to 
confirm the rumour, and said that the same report was current at 
Plymouth and that M. de la Capelle, the Admiral, had Sent a 
special messenger to that quarter to ascertain the truth. But the 
said merchant left before the messenger’s return, and was ignorant 
of what news he brought back. My servant arrived at Rye on the 
9th of the month, and found that the captain had sailed for 
Zeeland the day before, as it was believed, with the said fleet, 
which was reported to have passed out at sea. I did not deem 
it necessary to send to Portsmouth or elsewhere, especially as I 
understood from the captain of the said place that no French war- 
ships had been sighted anywhere off ¢he west coast. 

Duplicate or copy. French. 


Apvicgs sent by JeHan ScHEyvrvn.* 


The French commissioners are still in London, and it seems that 
the English deputed to discuss the present difficulty have held out 
great hopes to the merchants of obtaining restitution, or at any 
rate compensation for their losses at the hands of the French. The 
King of France sent Villandry, his secretary, to the King and 
Council of England to inform them that according to advices 
received from his resident ambassador and the commissioners, the 
English merchants had by no means proved their claims ; that he 
firmly intended to show his sense of equity and good faith, and 
was specially desirous of pleasing the King of England and his 
subjects ; that he would name fresh judges to decide the question 
of the validity or non-validity of the seizure of prizes, and that the 
choice of the judges should be left in the hands of the Council. 
It appears, however, that the Council are not content with his 
offers, and will do their utmost to obtain a final decision before the 
commissioners return to France, after examining the documents, 
memorials and certificates presented by the English. TRe King 
of France’s reply has not yet arrived. Some say that the English 
commissioners are to go to France; and in the meantime both 
sides are gaining time. 

It is reported that the King of France has laid a tax of eight per 
cent. on all goods and merchandise exported from his kingdom. 
He is doing his best to find money, of which he is very much in 
need. He has mortgaged his possessions and income over and 
over again, and made various offers to foreign merchants and 
others. But no one comes forward ; and what is more, some of 
them would be glad enough to lose twenty or thirty per cent. and 
convert their securities, or recover their former advances. The 
King has also laid such a heavy tax 6n land that the peasants will 
be obliged to give up cultivating the, stil, and the people are 
beginning to murmur and repel. It is said that Secretary 1’ Aubes- 
pine has been ordered to take all the church plate and rich hangings 
all over the kingdom, and that righ men are also melting down their 
plate to coin money. It was published all over the kingdom of 





* This document is wrongly catalogued as being of November 8th. 
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France, and particularly at Rouen, that notwithstanding the 
present war, all foreign merchants and even the Emperor’s subjects 
might freely come and go and exercise their business in pérfect 
safety. This was done to restore confidence in the people, and 
hold out some hopes of peace, and so quiet them. The French 
are spreading the rumour here, and taking bets on it, that peace 
will be made between the Emperor and the King before six months 
are over. 

From All Saints’ Day on, the new laws decreed and authorised 
by the last Parliament concerning religious observance are being 
put into effect, and must be strictly observed by every one in the 
kingdom under heavy penalties, ‘their object being to enforce 
uniformity. The said ordinances are more than ever removed 
from thé rites of our Holy Church, especially -with regard to the 
holy sacrament and baptism. The book called the King’s book 
has been revised and all traces of the Roman Catholic ritual have 
been swept away. 

The Bishop (sic) of Canterbury is supposed to be out of favour 
and to have ceased to belong to the Council, as he was sent into 
Kentto check the Anabaptists and libertines who had infected the 
country. It scems that the Bishop of London has been created 
Bishop of Durham in place of Tunstall,* but the King has reserved 
for himself the greater share of the income of the see. They say 


_ that Hooper who was concionataire (i.e. Lenten preacher), in 


London, and was afterwards made Bishop of Worcester, 
will come to London in his stead. He is reputed to be an 
Anabaptist. 

The Scots and the French have come to blows over the fort of 
Dumbarton, held by the French ; there have been some killed and 
wounded on both sides, but the matter is of small importance. 
The Great O’Neill who was seized at Dublin, sent his secretary with 
a letter to the King of England and his Council ; but the secretary 
was taken and sent to the Tower. The King has chosen three 
captains to proceed to Ireland with a hundred men apiece, and 
punish the disobedient and predatory elements in the land. 

It is said that the Easterlings and Hanseatic Towns have 
written a sharp letter of remonstrance to the King complaining 
that the matter of their privileges was not duly considered , and the 
sentence given offhand. They have requested to be allowed to 
enjoy their privileges until the matter has becn given mature 
consideration and been debated by a committee ; otherwise they 
will be compelled to seek other remedies. It appears that the 
King and Council have taken their communication amiss, and are 
resolved to maintain what was settled with the deputies who have 
just left. The,representatives of the Hanseatic Towns or their 
deputies are said to be assembled at Lubeck to deliberate on the 
business. Some say that they have resolved to make their 
complaints to the Emperor. 

Certain changes in titles and dignities are being secretly discussed : 
the Marquis of Winthester, Lord ‘Treasurer, to be created Duke of 





* In reality Tunstall’s bishopric was dissolved by Act of Parliament in March, 
1553; to be re-established by another Act in April, 1554. 
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Somerset ; the Marquis of Northampton, Duke of Buckingham 
(Wacgegen)* ; and the Duke of Northumberland to take the place of 
Lord High Treasurer. Some even mention the possibility of hig being 
made Constable (of the realm), and the Earl of Pembroke Lord 
Great Master of the Household in his stead. Sir Andrew Dudley, 
brother of the said Northumberland, who was governor of Gyines, 
is to be created Lord Admiral, and the present Admiral to ‘be 
made Earlof Kent. There is a report that the Lord High Treasurer 
will be made Chancellor, whereas others mention the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

Weapons are being collected here, and the sale of church and 
monastery lands and properties is heing pushed forward as fast 
as possible. Accounts of thoneys receivec are being demanded 
from all Crown officers with the intention of discovering mal- 
versations, if any have taken place, and punishing them condignly. 
All Crown expenses are being diminished, even to the King’s table. 
The mounted artillery that used to cost a yearly sum of twenty 
thousand pounds is now disbanded, but it is to be kept up in the 
country. The general opinion is that it was formed to instil fear 
into the people at the time of the Duke of Somerset’s execution, 
as has been noted already. The King is not paying his ministers 
and officers, except those abroad, for the sake of his reputation ; 
and the explanation provided is that scarcity will cease in con- 
sequence.f All unnecessary church ornaments are being appro- 
priated, and one church only in each parish is deemed sufficient. 
The King will acquire over a million in gold, it is reckoned, by this 
act ; and it is proposed to tax every foreigner in the kingdom to 
the tune of sixpence a week if he has a fixed domicile in England, 
and twice that sum if he has none. The report is commonly 
credited that the object of these measures is to tide over the 
interval of the present war between the Emperor and the King 
of France, after which the English will allow themselves te be 
guided by circumstances, for they are eager to be at the Scots again 
if the King of France is worsted or reduced to an extremity. 
Some harbour the suspicion and fear that the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s object is to gather into his own hands all the resources of the 
realm, besides his own fortune, amounting, it is said, to three 
hundred thousand angels,t and being master of the strongholds 
in the kingdom, and holding as he does, the chief offices either 
himself or through his friends, make himself King. The King 
takes riding exercise and fences daily, without foregoing his 
studies, which are multiple, and concern especially the new religion, 
in which he is said to be proficient. He has begun to be present 
at the Council and to attend to certain affairs himself. He is 
allowed a good deal of freedom; but this fact only serves to 
enhance suspicions, and gives ground for fear. 

I hear there is a great deal of confusion in France; that the 
nobles are beginning to revolt, and in particular that the Duke of 
Vendéme boxed the Constable’sears over the question of Picardy, 





* Of course these creations did not take place. 
t #2. that the royal coffers will be lessempty. 
$ One hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. 
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and the taking of Hesdin. He is even reported to have killed 
M. d’Andelot, the Constable’s nephew. Some say that the 
King of France is ill, and that-the Admiral has died of 
grief, though already afflicted with illness. Another rumour has 
it that the King has been recently in Paris to collect money, and 
departed thence for Abbeville and Amiens, where the Duke of, 
Vendéme is expected to arrive with twelve or fifteen thousand 
men. 
Cipher. French. 


Nov. 20. JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the BisHor oF ARRAS. 
Vienna, 


Imp. Arch. My Lord: This line will serve to accompany the duplicate of 
#21, my letters to*the Queen which I am sending to the Emperor, 
together with certain advices. All I have to add is that the 
Imperialists are beginning to show their faces once more, and not 
a few of the others are recanting (canant palinodium), though your 
Lordship knows their real desires. The French ambassador is not 
as fine a fellow nor as popular as he was; though the English 
are still waiting for their recompenses, and if they get them may 
well teave the Emperor in the lurch. Meanwhile, they are watching 
to see what will happen. 
The Duke of Northumberland keeps his room at Chelsea, in a 
little house belonging to the King about two miles from 
« Westminster, on the Thames. They say he is meditating some 
step, which may perchance be a radical change in both spiritual 
and temporal dignities, and a creation of new dukes and earls. 
It seems that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Primate, is no 
longer in favour, for he has been sent on an embassy to Kent 
to preach at and convince the Anabaptists, which sect is beginning 
to swarm. If the said Bishop does not keep his eyes open, he may 
find himself preaching to a different sort of congregation, for 
two of his houses have already been taken from him. I do not 
know: perbaps God at last intends to punish him, for God’s 
vengeance is slow. As for the Reverend Tunstall, you have heard 
how he was dealt with. He is to be succeeded by the Bishop of 
London,* and Hooper, a thorough-going Anabaptist, is to take this 
see. It seems they like religion better than war; every one is 
hoarding money, and each man thinks he has the Holy Ghost perch- 
ing on his wrist (chacun estime qwil a le saint esprit au poing). The 
Duke of Northumberland has fetched hither a new Scots apostlet 
from Newcastle, who has already begun to pick holes in the new 
and universal reformation which they introduced last All Saints, 
especially where the holy sacrament and baptism are concerned. 
As for marriage, each man has his views on it; to such a pass 
has this reformation come. , 
I believe your Lordship will already have received my last, 


letters, and*heard how matters stand here with regard to the'aid,t 








* In the original here follows a pun which I cannot attempt to render: bonnet 
en teste, je ne veux dire beste. 

ft ie. John Knox. " 

fT ie., the aid required of the English by the Emperor in virtue of the treaty of 
closer alliance. 
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} the baptism of my child, and other questions. I hope your Lord- 
ship will excuse me about the ciphers which,as I stated atgreater 
length in my letters, gave me much trouble while my man was 
away. Now he is back, I will do my best to fulfil the obligations 
of my charge, as my small capacities will allow, begging you to 
command me always. As my child was ill, I immediately had it 
baptised here in my house according to the ceremonies and 
dictates of our religion and with the help of my servants, as I wrote 
to your Lordship I would do in case of necessity. Nonetheless, 
I have called him Edward. . 

Paget has for some time been troubled by a discharge from the 
head, but is now better. I know not whether it was caused by 
durance ‘vile (sqgualore carceris). Somg believe he may return to 
favour and become Chancellof ; but I fear his fortune will be less 
good. 

London, 20 November, 1552. 

P.S.—I could not forbear from sending your Lordship a certain 
prognostic* found here. I suppose you will have seen it already. 
For the present it seems to be pretty far out, so may it please you 
to pardon my boldness, for the prediction of future events is not . 
so easy but that a few mistakes may be made, which has also been 
said before. 

P.P.S.—When the above had been written, a gentleman of 
Count de Horn came to me to announce the arrival of his master, 
M. de Humbercourt and other gentlemen, of which I have heard 
this evening, the 22nd. 

Signed. French and Latin. Cipher. 


Nov. 24. M. D’EEcke to the QuzEN DowaGEr. 


a a"6; — (Extfact from a letter dealing with difficulties encountered at 


Antwerp in the payment of the crews of the fleet from Spain and 
Portugal.) 

As for the frauds mentioned in the letter from Antwerp, evhich 
certain merchants commit in the name of the English, thus 
avoiding the payment of the two per-cent. duty, I have heard of 
them for some time past, not merely in connexion with the English, 
but the Easterlings as well, though I have hitherto been unable 
to obtain detailed and trustworthy information. It appears that 
the frauds are accomplished in two manners. In one, the English, 
at the request of other merchants or in order to make a profit, 
take goods on board their ships pretending that they have bought 
them, and that the goods ’re their property, and though this is 
not true they swear to it before a notary and produce witnesses. 
Before doing so, however, they draw up another clandestine 
contract in order to indemnify themselves. The other fraudulent 
practice consists in pretending that goods are being sent to Holland, 
the North German ports or elsewhere, arfd then transfering them 
by night on board English ships which have left port and have 
already paid the Antwerp toll. Thus the toll and prince’s due 
are defrauded, and shipping gets ihto the hands of foreigners. By 





* This prognostic has unhappily disappeared. 
: . 
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way of remedy it is no good at all to exact oaths from the English, 
for they are prepared to swear a thousand oaths as readily ag one. 
The ordinances and proclamations issued on your Majesty’s behalf 
are also unavailing, for they are no sooner published than the 
merchants have found a device—or several—to defeat them, of 
which they sometimes boast, considering it an honour. But if 
we could find some bankrupt merchant, broker or notary of the 
sort who are wont to deal in these fraudulent contracts, we might 
induce him to take charge of the matter, and really achieve 
something. The only way to put a stop to the second variety of 
fraud is to empower the officer or customs-master’s substitute, or 
both, to board all English vessels coming from Antwerp as they 
pass by ,off Fltshing, and search and inspect all the goods they 
have on board. It would also be well for your Majesty to issue 
a proclamation in Brabant, Flanders and Zeeland that no one is to 
load goods on foreign vessels except in places where there is a 
custom-house, and with the knowledge of the customs-master ; 
also that they are not to do so by night nor at unseasonable hours, 
under the penalty of confiscation of goods and an arbitrary fine 
for te first offence, which penalty should also be incurred by 
masters of vessels found guilty of collusion. It seems to me that 
this would constitute no infringement of the treaty between the 
Emperor and the King of England. 
Veere, 24 November, 1552. 
Signed. French. 


The Qurren Dowager to the Dux or CHASTELHERAULT.* 


My cousin : As peace and amity have long existed between Scot- 
Jand and the Low Countries, and have recently been ratified by a 
fresh treaty, I thought it my duty as your good friend and neigh- 
bour to summon the Governor (i.e., Court-Master) of your nation 
here resident, and communicate to him certain important schemes 
that are being laid against the ancient liberties of Scotland, and 
concern the authority of your government. I declared to him 
these plots, and exhibited to him original writings here in my 
possession, asking him to inform you of their nature with all due 
secrecy and as quickly as he could, as it was important that the 
matter should be made known to you at once. The Court-Master 
examined the said papers, and affirmed that he would not fail 
immediately to report to you. And if you desire to send some 
confidential person hither in order’ that you may have 
more detailed and certain knowledge of the matter, you 
may do so, and I will see to it that all shall be fully 
declared to him. It seemed to me that I ought thus to behave 
for the sake of the good understanding uniting the two countries, 
and I trust*that in like circumstances you would do the same 
for me. ‘ : 

Brussels, — November, 1552. 

Duplicate or copy? French. 





* i.¢., the Earl of Arran, Regent of Scotland, 
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The QurEN DowacEr to the EmPERor. 


The Queen Dowager of Scotland has sent to me an Italian whom 
she calls her pannetier* ordinaire, with letters of credenge a 
duplicate of which are being sent to you, who had nothing to say 
beyond what was contained in the letters of credence, that is, as 
your Majesty will see, a complaint about the robbery of certain 
letters and papers, of which I have already informed you, and 
a demand that they should be returned and reparation made, as 
the deed constituted a breach of the treaty. . 

It seemed to me to be my duty to report to your Majesty before 
giving any reply, because the matter is important and in order 
that your Majesty may see the language used in the letter, which 
seems to me rather strong for'so ill-founded aeclaim. And so that 
your Majesty may know all that has occurred in connexion with 
this matter, I am setting forth at length the facts, together with 
suggestions for a reply to be made to the Queen. Three English- 
men in your Majesty’s pay, and under M. de Vandeville’s orders, 
fell upon a Frenchman coming from England by way of Calais, 
whom they found at a village in the Boulonnais, two leagues inside | 
the French frontier, in possession of a bag full of letters. The 
Frenchman escaped into a church, but his mail-bag, taken to 
Gravelines and opened in the presence of M. de Vandeville’s 
lieutenant, was found to contain letters from the French ambassador 
resident in England, the members of the French commsion lately 
sent to England to negotiate on the robberies and violence the 
English claim to have suffered at sea, and also from Frenchmen in 
Scotland, among which last was a packet from the Queen Dowager 
herself to the King of France and members of her own family. The 
lieutenant sent me the despatches from the French ambassador in 
London, those from the French ambassador in Scotland, named 
M. d’Oisel, and some missives of the Queen Dowager, most of which 
were open; the remainder, with the mail-bag, he kepte at 
Gravelines. On inspection, the letters from the French anfbassa- 
dors proved to refer to certain memoirs and instructions which they 
were to accompany, so I ordered Vandeville’s lieutenant to send 
me all the papers in his possession; for ‘the letters of M. de 
Boisdauphin, ambassador in England, referred to a report which 
the King’s commissioners were said to have drawn up on the 
prizes. The mail-bag was sent to me, but when I had had all its 
contents examined no trace of this report on the English affair 
was to be found, The lieutenant’s messenger says that a packet 
or two were sent to Count de Reuil just after the bag was seized ; 
but though I have tried to recover them, no one knows where 
they have got to. Among the papers that were sent to me were a 
large number of letters from M. d’Oisel*who dubs himself lieutenant- 
general of the King of France in Scotlarid, with the charge of 
superintendant, as it appears, of the three forts the King of 
France still has in his hands there. He is also paymaster of the 
400 troops, Gascons, Normans and Bretons, and commander of 
the artillery in the three forts ; and under him he has an assistant, 








* One of the seven officiers de la b uche du roy in the French royal household, 
Originally an officer in charge of the pagtry. 
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a substitute or commissioner of the French master of artillery, 
whose servant the Frenchman who was relieved of the bag is, 
enjoying the ordinary wages of an artillery assistant. A large 
part of the letters are artillery accounts, memoirs, inventories, 
etc. for the last two years, statements of expenditure of the King 
of France’s money, and private correspondence of Frenchmen. 


- As for state correspondence, there are some letters from M. d’Oisel 


to the King and members of the Council, signed by d’Oisel, and a 
memoir, of which your Majesty has seen a copy, signed by d’Oisel 
and the Queen Dowager. 

I therefore retained the bag and papers. The Deputy of Calais, 
meanwhile, at the request of the French messenger, sent a gentle- 
man anq a trufnpeter te Gravelines to demand the restoration of 
the papers on the ground that they had been seized on English 
territory. The lieutenant, however, contended that such was not the 
case, and the Englishmen found on visiting the scene of the 
occurrence that it had taken place on territory undoubtedly 
French. So the Deputy of Calais has taken no further steps in 
the matter, though he displayed a certain bitterness towards one 
of thé three Englishmen, who has his wife at Calais, accusing him 
of spying on the movements of French couriers from Calais. 
Being informed of this by their friends at Calais, the three English- 
men came to me here to request me to allow them to hand ack 
the mail-bag, for which they hoped to be able to obtain a ransom. 
By so doing, they said, they would allay the suspicions of the 
Deputy and other English officials, and would be able to do more 
work of the same description with greater facility. I have granted 
their petition, letting them take the mail-bag with a vast quantity 
of letters, all of which, as I have had themeexamined, I know 
to be valueless to us. What they have done with them I do not 
know. I only withheld the letters of the Queen Dowager, written 
in her own hand to the King of France and other persons, 
M. d’Oisel’s memoir and certain other of his state papers, the 
import of which your Majesty already knows, two or three letters 
from M. de Boisdauphin, French ambassador in England, one of 
which has been sent to you, and a few inventories and registers 
of the French troops in Scotland. I will make no mention here 
of d’Oisel’s memoir, what I wrote to you touching it and what you 
answered. I will only say that I sent for the Court-Master of 
Scotland in Zeeland, as Thad heard from M. d’Eecke that he was 
a Scotsman who had long lived in Zeeland, and a dependent of the 
Regent. I had him shown the original of the memoir in confidence, 
explaining to him that the designs it revealed were aimed against 
his country’s welfare. When he had heard all this he undertook 
to inform the Regent, if I would give him a letter to that personage. 
This I did, saying in general terms that certain letters of importance 
to Scotland ang to him personally had fallen into my hands, and 
Thad wished to inform him because I thought the friendly relations 
between us demanded such friendly offices ; and I offered to show 
the originals to anyone he chose to send. This letter was taken 
by the Court-Master, and I know not whether he or another will 
carry it. I do not imagine he wishes to go himself, for while here 
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he asked President St. Mauris for a copy of the memoir, saying 
that without it he would not go to Scotland in person. And I do 
not know whether my letter has started for Scotland ; but, if it 
has done so it was only three or four days ago. 

As your Majesty knows, there were certain articles in the memoir 
touching Ireland and England’; I also made a declaration of their 
contents to the King of England’s agent resident at Antwerp, who 
is in favour with the Duke of Northumberland. He immediately 
proceeded in person to England and informed the King and Duke ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain, ambassador resident here, has spoken to me 
about the matter as your Majesty shall see towards the end of this 
letter. And this, my Lord, is all that has happened about the 
mail-bag, of which the said Queen now demends restitution. As 
for the answer to be given to her, we have noted the following 
considerations. In the first place, it is quite certain that the 
said mail-bag was seized on enemies’ territory, on the person of 
an enemy, in the service of the King of France, employed in that 
sovereign’s artillery, with wages from the same King. This 
messenger was carrying despatches from two French ambassadors, 
one in England and one in Scotland, and had no letters in his 
possession except those written by Frenchmen in their King’s 
service in Scotland, or residing with Ambassador de Boisdauphin in 
England. The only exception are the letters signed by the Queen 
Dowager, and the memoir which is also signed by hex, though it 
really comes from d’Oisel, French ambassador, who also signed it. 
Indeed, the Queen, in her letter to the King, refers to the memoir 
against the Regent, with whom we concluded our treaty, as the 
work of M. d’Oisel. So it seems that the prize was entirely 
lawful,,in regard of both the ambassadors’ letters and the memoir, 
signed by d’Oisel ; and that the argument adduced by the Queen 
is not at all valid. She says the bearer was a Frenchman, but was 
carrying letters belonging to her; whereas the truth is that, all 
the letters, except a few in her own hand of which your Majesty 
has seen copies, were from M. de Boisdauphin or M. d’Oisel. It is 
true she might contend that her own letters ought not to be 
opened, but rather restored in virtue of the confederation in 
which she ought to be included; for though she was not one of 
the contracting parties, she is Dowager of Scotland and cannot 
well be excluded from the treaty. As against this view, however, 
it has been urged that a party who goes against the treaty, and 
does not observe the terms of the alliance with the sincerity 
required by the treaty’s very words, cannot claim to enjoy its 
benefits. ‘The treaty says that good, faithful and sincere friendship 
is to exist between the two countries, without deceit. But the 
Queen’s letters show she has no intention of keeping her part 
of the bargain, for she loudly rejoices at the success of your enemy, 
and praises God that her house of Guise has been chosen as an 
instrument of his triumph. “The King of France, she says, must 
now be greatly in the Guises’ debt, and she expresses her pride 
that her two brothers should be employed against your Majesty, 
one in Lorraine and the other in Artois, as she believed. So that 
instead of the Queen having ground for complaint, your Majesty 
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has grave cause for dissatisfaction with her, who is not 
ashamed to claim the benefits of the treaty while at the. same 
time she writes expressing wishes that could not be more hostile 
to your Majesty if they proceeded from the lips of a declared 
enemy. 

The fact that the Queen states that the letters carried by the ° 
French bearer belong to her, makes us wonder whether she means 
to claim M. d’Oisel and all the Frenchmen now manning the forts 
in Scotland as her servants, as she demands restitution of the 
letters without specifying which. And as she asserts in her letter 
to us that she ought to be included in the treaty, she perhaps means 
that all the Frenchmen in Scotland—ambassadors, captains, 
masterseof artiflery and’all the rest—should also come in under it. 
This would be very strange, for it was never mentioned while the 
treaty was being negotiated. The treaty only mentioned the 
Lords and Commons of Scotland ; when it was confirmed the Estates 
said nothing about its being extended to the French in Scotland, 
nor did M. d’Oisel nor any of the rest swear to observe it. In 
fact, there seems to be no reason whatsoever why any of the French- 
men resident in Scotland should not be lawful prizes if they. fall 
into our hands : they, their goods, letters and all other property. 
So if your Majesty thinks it well to answer her clearly, it seems 
we might tell her how the letters were taken, that their bearer was 


‘a Frenchman coming from French ambassadors and seized on 


French territory. The letters were taken to Court and examined, 
and _as the despatches from M. d’Oisel, ambassador of the King 
of France, frequently referred to the Queen’s letters and these 
were found open, they were read, and informed us how ill 
she had observed sincere amity, according toewhich she ought to 
have framed her conduct had she desired to benefit by the 
confederation. Therefore not only had she no reason to complain 
of your Majesty, but your Majesty had excellent grounds for 
resenting the contents of her letters. This reply appears to us to 
be justified, and we have only discussed the expediency of saying 
anything about the above-mentioned memoir: whether it would 
be better to inform the Queen that we had it, or avoid all mention 
of it and the issues it raises. Some (of the Council) consider that 
the best use we could make of this haul of letters would be to 
set on the Regent and his party against the Queen Dowager and 
the French, so that in future the French might have no credit in 
Scotland, or at any rate.that there should always be mistrust 
between them and the Scots. It seems there is good hope of this 
if the Regent and the Bishop (sc) of St. Andrews can be told about 
the memoir in time to allow them to use it in recruiting more 
friends. We niight also point out to them that the memoir really 
shows the’ French intend to encroach in Scotland. But if we 
replied to the Queen in,such a way as to give her to undetstand 
that we intended to make use of the memoir with the Regent, 
she and M. d’Oisel might countermine and forestall the Regent’s 
plans by means of other Scotsmen who hate him and the Bishop 
of St. Andrews. For Regent and Bishop, it appears from what 
the Court-Master here said, have made many enemies since they 
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have been in power because of their faulty administration of 
justice. 

Over and above this, the Regent’s two sons are studying in 
Paris, and the King might immediately seize them. Also some 
(of the Council) observe that if the memoir spoke as openly against 
the kingdom of Scotland as it does against the Regent and the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, it might openly be reported to the Estates. 
But though it speaks indirectly of changing justice and police when 
the Queen comes of age, using words that may be taken to betray 
an intention on the part of the French: to encroach, yet the 
memoir employs equivocal language in that respect, and only 
speaks clearly against the Regent, which might perhaps reeommend 
it to the Regent’s enemies. ‘Fherefore*it seems that the memoir 
had. better be made to serve with the Regent and the Bishop of 
St. Andrews only ; and the more time it would be possible to give 
them to digest it and, if they like, send someone to me to inspect 
the original, the better provision they would be able to make in 
view of it. The least said about the memoir in the meantime 
the better; or at any rate it is important that the Queen shall 
not realise that we intend to make any use of it. As for expedients, 
it has been suggested that if we did not wish to reply clearly, but 
only to gain time, we might tell this Italian that, as the Queen’s 
letter is based on the treaty and confederation, it is reasonable 
that her demands should be presented by Scotsmen, evho have 
an interest in the matter, and not by an Italian. As against this, 
it has been remarked that the Italian has spoken nothing in virtue 
of his credence except the contents of the said letter, and is only 
negotiating what the Queen has written. I might say that Iam not 
obliged 4o reply to the bearer of letters of credence by letter, 
but might answer by word of mouth, in which case matters con- 
cerning the treaty ought not to be discussed with foreigners, and 
especially not with busybodies, who are most likely of Frengh 
upbringing. In this connexion it is significant that the Queen 
should have sent me an Italian rather than a Scotsman; for 
she doubtless feared that the memoir had been found, and that if 
any Scotsman got to hear of it he might cause it to be reported 
to the Regent. A Frenchman she dared not send for fear we might 
keep him here as a lawful prize. With such thoughts in my 
mind, and being aware that these Italians are always spying 
and prying, I gave him as guard and companion in his house one 
of my gentlemen. We had also considered whether it might 
not be well to say that the mail-bag had been returned, as in truth 
it has, with most of the letters it contained. But as the Scots 
Court-Master and the English agent at Antwerp have had part 
of the memoir communicated to then, and as it will probably 
all come out in time, as we intend to use the memoir, it might 
afterwards appear that we hag paid the Queen with lies, though 
even so we might find an excuse in the packets that have not 
yet been found, asserting that they had re-appeared. However 
the matter is looked at, in my opinion, the Queen has no reason 
for making the demand. As it is a matter of importance, I have 
told the Italian that I would congult your Majesty ; and I wished 
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to report it so fully in order that you might see what we have 
excogitated here, add your own observations, and then lef me 
know what attitude you desire me to adopt. I am enclosing 
with this letter three alternative forms for a reply to the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, in order to give your Majesty as little trouble 
as possible. In the meantime I shall hear whether the Court- 
Master has sent some one, or gone himself to the Regent. 

To return to the point concerning England, which I left aside 
at the beginning of this letter, your ambassador, Scheyfve, in one 
of his recent letters, made mention of one Gresham who came to 
him and spoke of the King of England’s desire sincerely to observe 
the tréaty of closer alliance, and other words to that effect. Your 
ambassador added that as Gresham was in great favour with the 
Duke of Northumberland, it seemed to him likely that his speech 
had been inspired by the Duke. Now the same Gresham has come 
over to Antwerp to fulfill the duties of English agent, and has been 
talking with your treasurer, M. Longin. In the course of 
conversation he spoke about the English alliance with France, 
and mentioned that the King of England might not be as deep 
in it ¢s some folk imagined. Man: people in England, he said, 
desired to see their friendship with the Emperor strengthened ;. 
and from this he went on to talk of the possibility of a marriage, 
by means of which the King, his master, might be quite severed 

-from his relations with France and brought over to the Emperor’s 
side.* Withal Gresham represented himself as hostile to France, 
and greatly inclined towards your Majesty. The treasurer then 
changed the subject, saying that those were matters about which 
it would be well to know something definite before mentioning 
them; and he reported the conversation to me. When the 
Scots memoir fell into my hands I remembered that Scheyfve had 
spoken about Gresham, and as your Majesty replied that I might 
use the memoir by means of such persons as might seem most 
likely to be serviceable, I sent for Longin and told him to seek an 
opportunity for speaking to Gresham as follows: the English 
might be sure that we desired to observe and keep up the alliance, 
and as one ally ought always to inform the other of everything 
that might conduce to his benefit or the reverse, Longin would 
show Gresham on my behalf the articles of the said memoir 
touching Scotland, and at the same time another instruction signed 
by the King of France. The latter is an old paper, of 1548, that 
was intercepted by your soldiers three months ago on the frontiers 
of Artois, a copy of which is being sent to your Majesty. It will 
help to show Gresham what the French have really been aiming 
at all along under colour of friendship. As for the rest of Gresham's 
remarks, I told Longin to be careful to make him understand 
that he would not dare to broach the matter to me unless he had 
something more, solid to go upon. 

When Gresham had read the memoir, he displayed signs of great 
satisfaction, and saig he would go to the length of making the 
journey to England to report the matter to the King and she 

* For the motives that led the English Council to contemplate action against 

France, see Edward’s Journal for Sept. 16th, 19th, 23rd, and Oct. 7th. 
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Duke of Northumberland. So he took duplicates of the, papers, 
and repaired to England. On Gresham’s report the King of 
England decided to send his ambassador resident withe me, 
Chamberlain, letters of credence addressed to me, of which I am 
sending you a copy. Chamberlain presented them to me three 
days ago, and declared that the King, his master, had been very 
happy to hear from Gresham the conversation he had had with 
Treasurer Longin, and wished to thank me for my desire to keep 
up the alliance and draw ever closer the bonds of friendship. 
The treasurer had shown Gresham, he said, certain letters that had 
been seized. These nearly concerned his master’s affairs, and on 
the King’s behalf he desired to express gratitude to me for my 
friendly offices, which were @ clear sign of my real feelings, and 
showed unmistakably how genuine was my zeal for the alliance. 
The King would not be found less devoted in the cause-——and much 
more talk to the same effect. The upshot was to pray me to 
recommend the alliance to your Majesty and endeavour to devise 
means by which it might be rendered more binding, and Chamber- 
Jain assured me that his master would certainly adopt my . 
suggestions and, if I thought it suitable, would send some person of 
importance to your Majesty. In order to respond to my overtures 
in communicating to him news of importance, he desired to let me 
know everything of which he was aware that might interest me. 
For the moment he could tell me that the King of ®rance had 
negotiated with foreign merchants resident in England an advance 
of 400,000 crowns to be raised in the North German seaports, 
which he could but think were destined for use against your 
Majesty. Moreover, the King of France had obtained from the 
Scots @ grant of 5,000 Scots foot and 500 horse to be ready in the 
coming spring, under the condition that they should serve under 
the Earl of Cassillis and other Scots gentlemen whose names are 
given, e 
Such was the declaration the ambassador had been instructed 
to make to me. I answered in general terms, avoiding definite 
statements until I should have an opportunity of hearing from 
Longin exactly what had passed between him and Gresham, to . 
which the ambassador appeared to refer when he spoke of a still 
closer friendship. I thanked Chamberlain, assuring him that 
I would always do my best for the alliance, and that your Majesty 
was of the same mind, for you had always observed your treaties 
with your allies, especially the kingdom of England. If there were 
anything in particular I could do in that cause, I would make it 
my duty with pleasure, and thanking him for the information he 
had given me, I said I would soon answer him at greater length. 
Since then the treasurer has returned’ from Antwerp, and I have 
heard what was said by him and Gresham. It seems that the 
treasurer, on my behalf, showed him the memoir, but that 
Gresham began the talk about strengthening the alliance, and 
continued it by way of familiar aonversation, hinting that he was 
not speaking without instructions, though he did not wish any- 
thing to be said about that. And since Gresham has seen the 
King he has written how pleased his Majesty and the Duke of 
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Northumberland were to hear his report, adding that in a few days 
he will be here again with ample instructions and his hands full. 
Taking into consideration the remarks exchanged by the English 
ambassador resident with you and M. d’Arras, by which the 
ambassador let it be understood that his master would like to open 
new negotiations, and also that Chamberlain’s words show the 
King to nurture this desire, as he talked about sending some person 
of authority to your Majesty, it seems that the English desire to 
avail themselves of the conversation between Longin and Gresham 
to cause it to appear that we made the first overtures. By way of 
reply to Chamberlain, I have decidéd to show him the two original 
documents above-mentioned that he may make a full report.to his 
master. , And ds for what he said about observance of the treaty, 
I am of opinion to answer that I was delighted to hear from 
him how well-disposed was his master to its upkeep, for which 
I wish to thank him cordially, assuring him that I will always 
do my utmost in that good cause. I have never spared myself 
trouble in the past, and in the future will gladly do the same. 
And the King must believe that your Majesty is equally decided 
and determined to persevere in sincere observance of the treaty 
and alliance. ‘ 

As for what he said about sending someone to your Majesty 
if I approved, I shall reply that I must ask the opinion of your 
Majesty, who are now occupied in your camp, as to how and when 
it had better be done. As soon as I have a reply from your 
Majesty I will let him know. And for the rest I shall thank him 
again for any news he may give me, of which your Majesty shall 
at once be informed. * 

I have once more looked up, my Lord,, what the English 
ambassador with you said to the Bishop of Arras, and the observa- 
tions then recorded. And as far as I am able to judge, what was 
said then reposed on another argument, for the ambassador began 
his discourse by a reference to the incursions of the Turk, to which 
the King, his master, desired to put a stop in company with your 
Majesty and the princes of the Empire. He also hinted that your 
Majesty might send someone to discuss that point in England ; 
and we remarked that the King of England perhaps desired to 
undertake the part of peace-maker between your Majesty and the 
King of France, together with and for the benefit of the princes 
of the Empire, meaning that if your Majesty sent someone the 
subject would be broached,to him: The English might then make 
use of this beginning with the French, with whom they were having 
trouble over their claims for damages to shipping ; and especially 
as the ambassador's discourse came very late in the season, it 
seemed to me little likely that any aid would be forthcoming from 
England this year, even supposing the English to desire to declare 
against France, Now, however, they are taking another attitude, 
giving us hints of sending someone to your Majesty and leaving out 
all talk of fighting the Turk side by side with the princes of the 
Empire. It seems to me that this overture is more promising than 
the last one, though I do not really know whether the King of 
England has formed.a desire to declare against France herwwes 
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of outrages inflicted on the English at sea or other French pro- 
ceedings he may have discovered, or because of the hostile State of 
English opinion against France. I am also ignorant as to whether 
the King of England now has more money than he had’ last 
summer when he excused himself to M. de Courriéres for not taking 
part in the war on the ground of poverty. But Gresham has 
written that he is coming soon, and I am waiting to see whether 
he will speak openly or not. In the meantime, I thought I had 
better inform your Majesty of all this. As far as I can form any 
opinion at this stage, it seems that whatever comes of it the 
sending of an English envoy to your Majesty could only do good, 
as it would heighten your Majesty’s repute and render our enemies 
jealous. And even if we saw ¢hat the*Englisp had really no other 
object in opening the negotiation than to play us off against 
the French, in order to obtain restitution of their stolen property 
and payment of what remains owing to them for the surrender 
of Boulogne, it would still do your Majesty no harm to have the 
French pay the English what they owe them, and become by that 
much the poorer. I beg your Majesty to signify your pleasure to 
me. . : 

Brussels, 9 December, 1552. 

P.S.——-I am sending to your Majesty letters from Count de Reuil 
of December 8th, from which you will see all our news. 

Signed. French. . 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowaGcER. 


Madam: My secretary went to see the Council about an arrest 
ordered here of two vessels from Antwerp, for the purpose of 
searching them and examining their cargo. They complained to 
him of the ill-treatment received by the eee warships escorting 
the fleet from England, at Flushing; and declared that ong of 
the captains of the said vessels had been taken prisoner without 
any reason whatever, and that such proceedings did not correspond 
to the friendship and sincere amity between the Emperor and the 
King, their master. My man replied that I knew nothing of 
it, and said he would report it to me. I sent him back at once to 
say to the Council that I could hardly believe that the captain, or 
any English subject, could have received any other treatment 
than was consonant with the mutual friendship and his Majesty 
the Emperor’s wishes. If any officer had acted otherwise, he 
should receive exemplary punishment. I requested them to set 
down in writing an account of the alleged violence used, so that 
it might be forwarded to the Emperor ; and they agreed to do so. 
They sent me the enclosed document festerday. 

As to the search and visitation referred to above, the officers 
claim a right to confiscate a large quantity of cloth found on board 
the vessels, in virtue of some ancient statute prohibiting that un- 
bleached cloth exceeding four pounds sterling in value be exported 
out of the kingdom. The application of this statute is tantamount 
to prohibiting the exportation of cloth to merchants, subjects of his 
Majesty, in view of the prices current nowadays. The merchants 
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have had recourse to me, and lodged protests against the innova- 
tion. I judged the matter to be of sufficient importance for me to 
complain about it to the Council. I shall take the same opportunity 
to explain to them in detail what occurred about the gunpowder 
confiscated over there ; on which subject Ambassador Chamberlain 
is still actively engaged. 

As to recent events here, Madam, the Duke of Northumberland 
is very ill, and even dangerously so. The Earl of Arundel has been 
released from the Tower. Some say his son is to marry one of the 
Duke’s daughters. 

There are no fresh news from France, and matters seem to be 
much as before. It is said that the King of France will not rest 
till Hesgin is vetaken.. It appears that the Constable is still 
governing, though M. de ChAtillon is Admiral. 

A certain Turkish ambassador is said to have arrived in Paris 
to ask help of the King. 

London, 9 December, 1552. 

Signed. Cipher. French. 


Prfnoe Parr to Trrran. 

Ambassador Francisco de Vargas sent us your letter of the 
11th of October, and the two pictures you sent us by the Bishop 
of Segovia have been remitted to us. ‘They are like all the works 


* of your hand, and you have given us great pleasure by sending 


them. The one you spoke of as a picture of a Persian Queen 
has not arrived. Send us information as to whom you entrusted 
it to; and if there is anything in which we may show you favour 
and grace, be assured that you have our entire good-will. * Don 
Juan de Benavides will say to you what I shal?refrain from setting 
down here.* 

Copy. Spanish. 


The Quzzn DowaGer to the EMPEROR. 


In my last letter I gave you a full account of the words 
Chamberlain, English ambassador, spoke to me in virtue of 
letters of credence. If I considered it suitable, he said, that his 
master should send some one to your Majesty to negotiate a still 
closer alliance, he would be very glad to do so. And in my letter 
T also gave you an outline of the reply I intended to make. But 
when I summoned the ambassador and began my answer, following 
point by point the discourse he had held to me, he started denying 
what he had said, and produced another version quite contrary 
to his former one. He insisted on it that all he had said was 
that the Council had written to him to say they had heard from 
Gresham, English agent at Antwerp, certain remarks exchanged 
by him and Treasurer Longin on strengthening the alliance between 
the King of England and your Majesty. In answer, the Council 
had written that the alliance was already so firmly established, 





* A marginal note to the letter: Titian has promised to finish the pictufe of 
the Trinity by the end of September, and he desires to be told what size the 
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and on their part so inviolately. observed, that they did not think 
it stood in any need of strengthening. * 
However, they had said, if I had any suggestions to make for its 


- closer observance, and wished to send someone to England tb lay 


the said suggestions before the King and Council, they would be 
glad to consent to everything in reason. When I repeated to the 
ambassador that what he had said to me was just the opposite, 
he stuck to his second version, and added it was true that his 
master’s Council had not been quite able to make out from Gresham’s 
report the object of the treasurer’s remarks, especially as Gresham, 
who was not in the habit of conducting (diplomatic) affairs, had 
not given a very clear account of them. He (Chamberlain) con- 
jectured, however, that the treasurer chad had a closer alliance in 
his mind on that occasion. At this point I dismissed Chamberlain, 
and have since once more questioned the treasurer as to his con- 
conversation with Gresham. He declares that Gresham spoke 
as I told you in my last letter, no more and no less, that he enlarged 
on the question of a closer alliance, spoke of marriages, and went 
so far as to say that he was not speaking without authority ; in 
fact exactly as the treasurer reported his werds to me. The- 
treasurer’s version is supported by Ambassador Scheyfve’s letter 
in which he said that Gresham had come to him and used similar 
expressions before leaving for Antwerp. I find Chamberlain’s 
way of negotiating rather strange, for immediately after he spoke 
to me in virtue of his letters of credence I reported his words to 
the members of the Council then with me, and I would 
not have made such a blunder as to forget in one moment 
what the ambassador had said. Besides which, on the 
first cen he said nothing at all about letters from the 
Council, but only from the King, whose credence he had just 
presented to me. 

However, as he adopted this course, it seemed to me best to 
dismiss the matter without showing that I attached any import- 
ance to it. So I answered that I had understood from the first 
declaration that his master desired to send some one to your 
Majesty, if I thought such a mission could contribute to strengthen 
the alliance. I could assure him that on your Majesty’s side there 
was no need at all to confirm the alliance, for you always kept your * 
agreements with all your confederates, and particularly with the 
King of England. If they had sent some one to your Majesty, he 
would have been welcome, and I would have performed all good 
offices in my power. As the ambassador, however, had meant 
something different, there was no more to be said ; he need only 
assure his master that on our side the alliance should inviolately 
be observed. As for the news he gave me, I thanked him and 
offered to communicate anything of interest to England that I 
might learn, as our friendship demanded. I am informing your 
Majesty of the above in order that you may know of this 
change of face and take no trouble to come to a decision on 
the considerations contained in* my last letter. It appears to 
me that Chamberlain is not as well disposed towards the amity 
between his master and your. Majesty as he might be. I am 
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awaiting Gresham’s arrival to see whether he will say anything ‘- 
more. 
Brussels, 15 December, 1552, * 


« Signed. French. 


Dec. 17. Fernanpo Gonzaga to the Emperor. 


Bimaneas, I well know how displeasing to your Majesty, to whom the 
honour of God and the preservation of His church are so dear, ig 
that cursed Lutheran sect ; and I have been watchful and diligent 

: to prevent it from taking root in this state. 1 have proceeded 
against every one who has professed it, publicly or privately 
and dealt out exemplary punishment whenever any hint to justify 
it has reached me; and [ have been able to stamp out the curse 
within te dominion. uring the last few months, while I was 
absent in Piedmont, I was informed by the Senate that the 
Inquisitor at Cremona had revealed to the Podesta that he was 
in possession of evidence that certain gentlemen of that town were 
infected by the (spiritual) disease ; and soon after I heard from 
the same Senate that the most reverend Cardinal Delegates on 
mattegs of heresy from his Holiness had demanded the capture of 
three of the marked gentlemen from the Podesta. I ordered that 
they should be seized at once, and that two more, whose names 

* were mentioned by the Inquisitors, should also be apprehended. 
I gave orders that they should be taken to the Castle of that city, 
*in order to strike more terror into the rest; and I recommended 
the Senate to proceed against them with the utmost rigour. But, 
Cremona being a frontier town of no small importance and the 
prisoners no mean personages, the matter seemed to me to deserve 
the utmost care and consideration, and I therefore ordered ‘that 
the Podesta of Cremona should be present at all the roceedings 
with the Inquisitor, not as judge, but to represent the interests 
of your Majesty. This, as it happened, did not turn out entirely 
to the satisfaction of the Inquisitor, because the Senate perceived 
he had commited several considerable blunders, both in collecting 
the evidence, and in his subsequent procedure, and having reported 
the matter to me according to the orders I had issued, they thought 
fit to recommend the Inquisitor to come to Milan with his original 
documents, §o as to enable me to inquire into the case and instruct 
him where it was needful. He did not care to do this; on the 
contrary, it ig supposed that he solicited the letters from the most 
reverend Cardinals named above, of which the copy, together with 
the answer from the Senaté, I enclose to your Majesty, who will 
understand from these documents how badly the Inquisitors pro- 
ceed in their work, either out of malice or ignorance; and to 
what object the most reverend Cardinals’ letters tend. In my 
opinion their aim is to prevent your Majesty’s ministers here from 
witnessing the actions of the Inquisitors, who would then be Teft 
free to persecuté your Majesty’s subjects as they pleased. Such 
a course might easily turn into a source of disorder and favour the 
disturbance of the pe&ce, much against your Majesty’s interests, 
especially just now. I wished to inform your Majesty at onée, 
80 that you might send such orders as seemed opportune, and 
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that you might be fully enlightened on the circumstances in the 
évent of his Holiness or the most reverend’ Cardinals writing to you. 

I may add that it has always been customary to refer such caseq 
to the Senate which, although possessing no judicial authority 
in the matter, can control the actions of the Inquisitor, perceive - 
his real object, and watch that no injustice be committed by the 
prosecution. : 

The practice is in conformity with canon law, which provides 
that such cases be controlled and conducted’ by competent 
persons; and the former princes of this state no doubt* substi- 
tuted the, authority of the Senate to that of individuals. The. 
practice was continued after the state passed into the hands 
of your Majesty, and up to the present time. In my opinion the ~ 
same rules should be observed by the Inqutsitors in the futurd‘as 
well; the custom is a good and holy one, beneficial to the state, ». 
and also adopted by the other Italian princes in‘ their various 
dominions, with the approval of his Holiness. However, I remit 


the matter to the infallible wisdom of your Majesty. . 
Alessandria, 17 December, 1552. 
Signed. Italian. e 


The QuEEN Dowacer to the QurEN DowaGER or ScoTLaND. 


I have-heard from your letters of November 15th, and from the - 
declaration made to me by your pannetier ordinatre, Giovanni 
Francesco di Busso, in conformity with the said letters, your 
complaint that, as you say, a Frenchman carrying letters and 
papers belonging to you was robbed between Calais and Boulogne, 
together with your demand that restitution of the letters and 
amends for the outrage be made, as our treaty with Scotland 
demands. I must tell you that it is true some fellows in the 
Emperor's pay took certain papers from a Frenchman some timé 
ago at a place two leagues inside the French frontier, Yhese 
fellows opened the letters, and, seeing that they came from the King 
of France’s ministers, sent them to me, most of them already open. 
J therefore had them examined, and it was found that they wére 
from the said ministers and other es his Imperial Majesty’s 
enemies, and were also addressed to Mis enemies. The bearer#. . 
moreover, was employed in the King of France’s artillery. The 
persons who examined them found in M. d’Oisel’s letters frequent 
references to letters of yours, and as these lgst were opened, they 
showed by several remarks that you were doing little to observe 
the true and sincere friendship to which you were bound if you 
desired to benefit by the treaty. In fact, in order to display your 
devotion to his Majesty’s enemies, you expressed joy over the 
destruction and servitude of your own house. : 

I have consulted the Eniperor and- examined the treaty with 
Scotland, and find that n6t only i8 your demand unreasonable, 
but that his Majesty has grave cause for dissatisfaction with the 
sentiments voiced in your letters. As our fellows in no way 
offended against the said treaty, there can be no question of 
restitution or amends. Even had there ‘been any infringement 
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of the treaty: (which there has not), its text provides. how and by 
whom a demand ought to be made; and as the person sent by 
R to me has no power from him who, during the minority of the 

jueen, your daughter, is Regent of Scotland, I find I am under 
no further obligation. However, if the demand is made in the 
proper manner, I will deal with it in a way that shall give every 
cause for satisfaction, and show how anxious I am to entertain 
friendly relations with all my neighbours, and especially with the 
kingdom of Scotland. And I should sincerely regret it if anything 
-done there tended to diminish the amity and alliance with us that 
was recently so happily renewed. . 

Brussels, 23 December, 1552. 

Duplicate. Ffench. + 


The Emperor to Prince Putte. 


(Extract.) 

Your letters have informed us of the state of our finances in Spain 
and your distress caused by lack of money and the knowledge 
of our‘wants ; for you know that we are spending very large sums 
here and that little can be done to help us in Spain because all the 
ordinary sources of revenue, services, grand-masterships, pasture- 
lands, Crusade-Bull and subsidies are exhausted down to the 

vend of 1554 and for part of 1555, whilst we remain without 

funds for current expenses in Spain for this and the coming 
years, together with other difficulties of which you make 
mention. 

We did everything that was in our power to avoid this present 
war, and put up with serious loss for the sake of the welfare of 
Christendom, moved as we were by the hope of sparing our subjects 
and states, but the King of France and the German rebels forced 
our hand, and made it impossible for us to think of stopping 
hostilities until we should see how this business of Metz would 
end. You will have seen from Don Juan de Figueroa’s despatch 
that the 500,000 ducats were insufficient to pay wages then and 
since, so that we have been forced to take up a further sum at 
exchange in Flanders, assigning payment in Spain, as you will 
have heard from Queen Maria, our sister, to whom I (sic) have 
sent a special power for the purpose, and from a private letter I 
wrote to you’on the 11th instant. We beg you most affectionately 
to see tO it that the merchants obtain that to which they have a 
right in virtue of the agreement, for which purpose the gold and 
silver from Peru must serve. You will also despatch the necessary 
orders so that the 625,000 ducats mentioned in another letter, 
a copy of which is enclosed, shall be allowed to be taken out of the 


‘country. Beyond this you will send us as large a sum as possible 


in ready money with Don Juan de Figueroa, or if that is impossible 
arrange that we may have it at exchange, to face our present 
expenses. As soan as we can we intend to disband the army 
now in s@fVice, so-that no more than the forces that are absolutely 
necessaryyghall remain. There is nothing in this world that gives 
us greater gain than to overburthen our Spanish kingdoms ; and 
Wt. 37998 ° Sp, 39 
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one of our main objects is to establish our policy on a basis firm 
enough to enable us to afford them some relief. a 


The Camp before Metz, 25 December, 1552. 
Decipherment. Spanish. . 


JEHAN SCHEYFVE to the QuEEN DowacEr. 


Madam : As I wrote to your Majesty in my last letters, I went . 
to see my lords of the Council and declared by ‘your Majesty’s 
orders that Ambassador Chamberlain had recently requested that 
a certain amount of gunpowder confiscated over there might be 
returned, or the value of it, and that he maintained that the said 
gunpowder belonged to his master. Your Majesty replied to him 
that you had been informed that a cértain Mr. John de M ocg (t.e. 
Dimock), agent of the King of England, had committed frauds and 
abuses of various kinds when he was at Antwerp to get powder out 
of the country. He made an arrangement with a certain Giselbert 
Claessus, citizen and merchant of Amsterdam, and induced him to 
affirm that the powder belonged to him ; to pass it through the 
customs in his name, and falsely to pledge himself not to send the 
powder out of the country. When this was dofte, and the powder * 
was shipped to Amsterdam, the said Mr. Dimock succeeded in 
bribing @ third person to conspire to eancel the guarantee ; this 
he did by means of a certain Cornille Frederixen, citizen and 
merchant of Amsterdam, who pretended to purchase he powder 
from the above-mentioned Giselbert. The evidence of purchase 
was collected, and sent to the officer at Antwerp for the purpose 
above-mentioned. The rumour soon spread that the man, Cornille, 
had purchased a large quantity of gunpowder ; but as he was a 
man of little substance, and indeed a poor man, the matter roused 
astonishment and suspicion. The bailiff or officer at Amsterdam 
had wind of the case. He called Giselbert and Cornille to him, 
who at first declared the transaction to be perfectly above-bogrd 
and real, and maintained it on oath. he officer ordered further 
investigations to be made, especially because the war which broke 
out soon afterwards between the Emperor and the King of France 
was already talked about and expected. In consequence of what 
he heard, the officer sent again for Giselbert and Cornille, examined . 
them and confronted them, and found their evidence vacillating 
and contradictory. Finally, they confessed the plain truth, 
admitted the fraud and circumventions*committed by the said 
Dimock and themselves, and were arrested and taken prisoners 
on a criminal charge. Dimock was indicted and the gunpowder 
confiscated, as your Majesty informed the ambassador (Chamber- 
lain), giving him every detail. Certain documents and proofs 
were put into his hands to bear out the case. Notwithstanding 
this, the ambassador repeated his solicitations to obtain restitution 


-of the said powder, and repgated in effect his former statement 


that the powder could not be confiscated, being the property of 

the King of England. Your Majesty ordered the same answer 

as before to be made to him, which is set forth above ; and affirmed 

that there was no ground for the annulment or withdrawal of the 

sentence, which was executed after mature deliberation, and the 
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powder sold and scattered. It was a case of obviating the com- 
mission of frauds and abuses which were daily attempted against: 
his#Majesty’s ordinances, who considered the matter as a breach 
of the law; and as Dimock was the chief author and instrument 


of the fraud, the King might purchase more powder and recover 


conspiracy resulted in the confiscation of the powder. If the 
King demanded that justice should be done to him over there, your 
Majesty would deal out proper and prompt punishment. I was 


how the matter was conducted, and realise that the ambassador had 
ed his"demands without good cause or reason, and stil] continued 
to do so. 

They listened attentively to all I had to say, and no one seemed 
able to make any rejoinder, although the matter was important 
and a great number’ were present, except Secretary Cecil, who is 
the Duke of Northumberland’s man, his master being absent owing 
to hissillness, He spoke for the Council, and declared that their 
ambassador had not sent them a written account of the matter, 
and therefore they had not seen documentary evidence proving 
the alleged conduct of the said Dimock. They would send for 


him, hear what he had to say, and give me my reply afterwards. 


Nevertheless they would observe that by the treaties between the 
two sovereigns, subjects were enabled to procure all kinds of 
munitions of war from oversea. [ replied that there was no need 
to examine Dimock, who once out of the country would possibly 
be reluctant to confess his misdeeds, and I assured them “that 
they were such as I had described them ; and that, moreover, he had 
loaded forty or fifty barrels of sulphur, and other munitions of war 
at the same time, which were in effect transported over here, 
Concerning the treaties, I observed that they (the English) did not 
permit any munitions of war to be taken out of the country although 
they were at peace, and that his Majesty’s subjects complained 
constantly that the published prohibitions extended to the exporta- 
tion of almost every kind of marketable goods, so that it was im- 
possible to trade here ; and this constituted a direct breach of the 
Commercial Convention. I would take the opportunity to point 
out to them that your Majesty had been pleased to make a conces- 
sion in their favour, allowing them to export 200 barrels of gun- 
powder notwithstanding thé present conditions, and had also met 
their wishes and assisted the country with other commodities, 
They expressed their gratitude to your Majesty for the said 
gratification, and in particular for the 200 barrels of gunpowder, 
feigning themselves ignorant of the rest. I specially mentioned 
to them, therefore, the permission granted to export salt-fish dnd 
pitch, both havihg great fmportance for them. They professed to 
know nothing of it, and asked me to give them a written account. 
Treplied that they would certainly hear of it from their ambassador. 

On the same occasion, Madam, I reminded them that I had sént 
my secretary to them several times on the matter of two vessels 
from Antwerp which they had arrested ag they were about to set 
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sail. It appeared that the arrest took place because information - 
was given to the customs officers and to my Lords of the Council 
that if the vessels were searched they would be found to contain 
goods whose exportation constituted an important breach of the 
edicts and statutes of the kingdom. The visiting officers and 
others who were not under oath, had boldly proceeded to unload 
the whole cargo of the said vessels, and having found nothing 
that could be brought within the prohibition, they tried to save 
their face and excuse their conduct by reviving an ancient statute 
in virtue of which unbleached cloth exceeding four pounds sterling 
in value was forbidden to be exported. The pieces of cloth found 
on board the vessels were sybmitted to examination and certain 
English merchants, called in by the visiting officers to oblige 
them, estimated ten or twelve pieces among them as exceeding 
the value of four pounds. My secretary saw the Council 
immediately, and my lords told him that they had ordered all the 
cloth to be returned to the merchants, and the vessels to proceed 
on their way. I received an identical report from the visiting 
officers; but notwithstanding this, eithem they or others 
re-examined the cloth at their own offices without calling in expert 
advice from English merchants or others, and detained a large 
quantity of cloth in virtue of the ancient statute referred to above. 
This was passing strange, as no one had ever heard.of the said 
statute before. If such an excuse were admitted now, the plea 
of an ancient statute might be put forward again whenever a new 
abuse was to be palliated. The subjects of his Majesty had always 
traded in that kind of cloth, which was a common and ordinary sort, 
and English merchants had likewise traded in it, and to a great 
extent on their very last voyage. rt 

Of course some artisans might turn out cloth of better quality 
than others ; and even supposing the said statute to have been 
promulgated and observed once, and ,to refer especially. to*the 
subjects of his Majesty, yet times were changed, and the current 
value of money was altered, and both facts should be taken into 
consideration. Cloth now estimated at five or six pounds sterling 
would have once been valued at four pounds or little over, and 
would not fall under the ban of the said statute, which, rightly 
interpreted, should apply rather to the quality than the price of 
the cloth. The packers and customs officers had always passed the 
quality in question and accepted the export duty from the very 
merchants who were now attacked. If the statute were put in 
vigour now and the exportation of cloth of that quality were 
forbidden it would amount to suppressing trade altogether, as 
almost all cloth exported exceeded the value of four pounds the 
piece, at present prices. I remonstrated with them on the great 
loss and damage suffered by the merchants through the arrest, 
and told them that the vessels had‘ sailed empty. I knew for 
certain that the English merchgnts had planned the trick, to be 
able to make a higher profit on their own cloth over there; and 
T observed that the King reaped a larger profit from the exportation 
of cloth by your Majesty’s subjects than by his own, as they were 
whit neeniesed Cosmmercs: nnn trade wonild anaac. botenck the 
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two countries if the subjects of your Majesty could no longer 
import from England, I said : and I mentioned here the ordinances 
against the exportation of other goods and merchandise, including 
even lead, which were recently published. They replied that they 
had no detailed information on the subject of my remonstrances, 
and that they would put the matter right. I replied that it was 
meet that the matter should be put right at once, as the subjects 
of your Majesty, who had purchased the cloth not suspecting that 
any obstacle would be set in their way, would otherwise suffer 
great injustice, and that in any case the cloth would reach its 
destination much too late. 

I sent my man a few days later, Madam, to enquire of my Lords 
of the Council what resolve they had come'to. They replied that 
they granted that the embargo should be raised on payment of a 
guarantee, and that the owners might take the goods whenever 
they pleased. My man then asked how our subjects stood with 
regard to other cloth they had purchased and which was not 
among the pieces embargoed. They replied that they had not yet 
decided on that poirit, and would declare to him that there existed 
two different statutes prohibiting the exportation of unbleached 
clothgor unfinished cloth, which might not be put on a vessel what- 
ever its value might be. The statute mentioned bleached and 
faced cloths qver four pounds sterling in value, which were also 
forbidden to be exported. The foreign merchants had certainly 
acted against the statute ; but the Council was graciously pleased 
to permit them to export the cloth that had been embargoed on pay- 
ment of the guarantee. As to any cloth they might have bought 
since, or might buy hereafter, the Council would consider what was 
to be done. I communicated the reply to the merchants, who 
declared it to be a very strange one indeed, and that its’ only 
object could be to take the cloth trade altogetifer away from them, 
unless something could be done to stop its effects. They urged me 
very strongly to see the Council about it, and I did so, Madam. 
I repeated to,them summarily what I had said before, and declared 
that the recent innovations would certainly destroy the cloth 
trade as far as the subjects of our country were concerned. Two 
statutes were now produced in place of one, neither of which had 
ever been remembered before, or were ever in use. The reason 
for requiring a fee from our merchants seemed insufficiently 
explained, especially as the Council had not yet arrived at a 
decision onethe chief point, namely, the right of transportation ; 
and the whole business seemed an invention of their merchants, 
put forward to the end already described. I requested them to 
grant permission to our merchants to transport the cloth they had 
purchased in ignorance of the two statutes they had since brought 
forward, without exacting the payment of a guarantee. They 
replied that the statutes would be found to exist as they had 
described them ; that they had always been observed, and that 
a special favour was graciously granted to your Majesty’s subjects 
in allowing them tq pay a sum and export their cloth. For the 
rest, the statutes and laws of the kingdom should be consulted 
and the decision made known later, with due consideratiou fo? the 
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Commercial Convention and amity. As they persisted in affirming 
the authority of the two statutes, I requested that for the greater 
satisfaction of my fellow-subjects they would give me a duplicate 
copy, as they claimed that a breach had been committed ; and I 
assured them that since I had been‘in England no observatfon or 
complaint had been made to me, though goods of the nature they 
described had been allowed to be taken out of the country, as they 


’ could see for themselves by examining the records. Iremonstrated 


with them on the sum they demanded as a guarantee, which would 
be a harsh imposition on the merchants besides being most difficult 
to recover; and I said that their manner of proceeding would 
inspire the merchants with mistrust. But they stood firm in 
what they had said, Madam, and merely added that if the merchants 
would send in a written list gf the cloth they had bought besides, 
they would grant leave to take it out of the country for the same 
sum. They said they would send me copies of the two statutes, 
but they have not done so yet. The merchants, however, appear 
to be against paying the guarantee owing to the considerations set 
forth above, and because of the consequences it might entail. They 
are firmly convinced that the object of the Council is to cut them 
off from the possibility of exporting and tradingsin cloth, and they - 
believe that as the Stillyard ean have lost their privileges, 
the London merchants are seeking to monopolise the cloth trade, 
and that they have an understanding with Antwerp that no cloth 
shall be transported across before Easter. They have allowed the 
King a loan of one pound sterling on each piece of cloth they 
export, and they have received his support in exchange. Some 
say the King is seeking means to forbid cloth being exported except 
by special licence. 

I afterwards declared to them, Madam, that at the end of 
November last, two vessels with a cargo of wool and variousother 
goods, forming part of the Biscayan fleet, had been driven by 
storms and separated from it, and eventually found themselyes 
opposite a certain port in Cornwall. They hoped to enter it; 
but an English vessel came out and fell upon one of them, while 
a Breton vessel attacked the other, and with help from the English 
vessel, captured it. Both vessels were taken into the Scilly 
Isles where the captain of the English vessel, whose name is 
Strangways, and the owner, Miles Grey, English gentlemen, both 
resident at the place mentioned above, transferred the masters and 
crews of both Biscayan vessels to the Breton boat; and without 
being allowed to set foot on land, the Biscayans were taken off 
to France together with one of their vessels. The other was openly 
unloaded at the place called Scilly in sight of every one. The 
thing was outrageous, and set a most dangerous example. It 
constituted an open breach of the treattes of amity and intercourse, 
and was in flagrant contradiction with the assurance given by the 
King’s Majesty and their Lordships the other day, that, if the fleet 
or part of it were driven to seek Shae within the kingdom, it 
should be welcomed and treated as an English fleet would be. 

I requested them in the name of their own assurances, to order 
that the vessels and goods thereon should be promptly returned 
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and damages paid for the whole value of both, especially-as it was 
due to the assistance lent by the Englishman that the second 
Biscayan vessel was taken. I demanded that exemplary pupish- 
ment should be dealt out to the robbers, in conformity with the 
letter of the treaties and the spirit of true amity. They replied 
that they had heard a few days before that the said Strangways 


and Miles Grey had taken to piracy and had captured a vessel ” 


belonging to their own subjects. A special messenger was 
despatched to the officer in the Scilly Isles with orders to apprehend 
them, and they would incontinently send fresh orders for securing - 
the vessel and goods claimed by me. I replied that the two 
gentlemen in question had turned pirates since their capture of 
the (Biscayan) vessel; and whether they were pirates or not, 
it was the dut¥ of the above-mentioned officer to arrest the 
captain (¢.c. Strangways) and his ship, embargo the two Biscayan 
vessels, and take an inventory of the property found upon them, 
for the benefit of his Imperial Majesty’s subjects, in conformity 
with the treaties. The said officer, having failed to do this, was 
himself responsible, and bound to return the vessel and property, 
or make good the value, plus expenses and damages, particularly 
as Enfglish subjects were forbidden to buy stolen goods. They 
told me that they would send the strictest and (to us) most 
favourable orders possible to the said officer, and others ; that an 
officer of the King should go down with the master mariner (who 
“was in London) to seize the goods wherever they might be found, 
if this were not yet done, and spare no pains to ensure the recovery 
of the said vessel and goods, and all appurtenances. The master 
eg has already departed with the officer to effect what is said 
above. . 
On the same occasion, Madam, I declared to the Council that 
I had heard how a certain Thomas Luchtmaekere, master of a 
large vessel with a crew of two or three hundred men, had robbed 
certain subjects of the Emperor towards Norfolk, as it was 
believed, and+sold his prizes in England. This man was now at 
Dover, where his ship was undergoing repairs. I desired to give 
them the information, as the offence was a breach of the treaties ; 
and I had heard rumours of other pirates on the prowl as well,and 
therefore requested them to take such measures as were needful. 
They replied that they had heard nothing about it, but that they 
would enquire into the matter and provide as the circumstances 
required. I"hear, Madam, that the said Luchtmaekere describes 
his vessel as a Scottish vessel, and holds letters of marque from 
the Queen of Scots against the Portuguese. On other occasions 
he describes himself as a servant of the King of France. 
Duplicate endorsed “ for the Emperor.” French. Cipher. 


ApDvioxs sent by Jenan Scunyrve.* . 


The deputies“from France, together with Secretary Villand: 
have left, and were esgorted by an English war-ship. The King gave 
a present of fifteen hundred crowns to the three commissioners, 


- Wrongly catalogued September 27th. 
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and as far as their negotiation is concerned, it seems that 
most of the goods seized by the French and on which judgment 
was pending have been returned to the English subjects. The 
matter left over for subsequent discussion refers to that part,of the 
spoils which is not to be given back as yet ; hence full restitution 
cannot be said to have taken place. As to the seizures by the 
French respecting which sentence was given in France and 
acceptance of it refused by the English, whereupon the French 
King offered to nominate fresh judges to be designated by the 
English themselves, it appears that the Council wished to know 
first whether the judges would interpret French law, or apply the 
capitulations and treaties, and who should execute the sentence, 
as some of the captains and others who took the spoils could not be 
apprehended. . = . 

The commissioners are to report to the French King in such a 
way that the English King may eventually get satisfaction. It is 
believed that means will be found to come to an understanding, 
and that in certain cases full restitution may be made, especially 
as several of the English merchants can prove their ownership of 
the goods they claim. The sentences given in France would not 
have to be reversed, reputation on both side$ would not suffer, 
and in the meantime both are gaining time. Others opine that the 
English will get nothing beyond what*they have already and will 
have to content themselves with being safer in future. The French 
will forego their claims on prizes taken by the Englislt. 

I have heard rumours here of a league between the Pope, the 
Dukes of Ferrara and Urbino, Duke Octavio (Farnese) and the 
King of France against the Emperor. The Seignory of Venice 
would take a share underhand, they say, so that by next summer 
the whole of Italy would be in a turmoil. I have heard too that 
there is fresh sedition in Germany. : is 

Cipher. French. : 

Epwarp VI to the Empzror. ‘ v* 

As the ancient amity and good understanding between the 
two houses prompts us to desire certain information as to your 
honourable enterprises and good success in them, which we trust 
is as great as you yourself could wish, we are now sending to you 
our faithful and well-beloved Councillor Mr. Andrew Dudley, 
Knight of our Order*, and one of the four chief gentlemen of our 
Bedchamber. We have instructed him tb visit you, and lay before 
you certain considerations suggested to us by our good will 
towards you and general desire for the welfare of Christendom. We 
hope you will take them in good part, and accord our Councillor 
the same faith and confidence you would show ourself. 

Greenwich, 29 December, 1552.  ~ 

Signed. French. 


The Quezn DowacER to the EmpEror. 


By my last letters and the instructions I gave to M. de Noir- 
carmes I have replied as best I could to your Majesty’s questions 


“* Sir Andrew Dudley was elected Knight of the Garter on April 24th, 1552, 
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presented to me by him, so in this I will only touch on the question 
of money, which is sorely troubling me because I do not know how 
to raise the amount as quickly as I am only too well aware is 
required. Iam now sending to your Majesty such sums as’I have 
been able to obtain, the gold by the post and the silver in waggons ; 
and I will continue to do the same with all I receive. I know 
it is inconvenient to you not to receive it all together, especially 
now that you are breaking camp; but on my honour, my Lord, 
I cannot do more than I am doing. I am amazed myself at the 
quantity I have got, after my pockets have been cleaned out so 
often: and had it not been for the fleets I could never have done 
as well. Wherefore, my Lord, it’ is neceasary to make haste and 
fetch money from Spain ; and might I do so without importunity, 
I would say that the-coming of my Lord, your son (i.e. Prince 
Philip), ought also to be hastened ; for my humble opinion is that 
the longer he stays the greater loss he will suffer in reputation, 
whatever plans your Majesty may form. My zeal for your 
Majesty’s service and his render me bold, and the journey from 
Spain promises to be so long, that I fear greater delay may cause 
much harm. I have a sloop ready in England to take a messenger, 
if ydur Majesty is pleased to send one to Spain ; and it would be 
well not to miss this fair wind. 

Moreover,-my Lord, I have asked M. de Noircarmes to tell 
you how glad I was to learn your decision to come hither, and how 
deeply grieved to hear other things he told me. Nonetheless, I 
trust in God that He will preserve and sustain your Majesty, as 
for His service, the welfare of Christendom and of all your states 
it is required ; and with Him on our side I hold all that has befallen 
us in small esteem, knowing it to be easily remediable. .M. de 
Noircarmes will tell your Majesty the rest, so,I will importune you 
no more with this letter, but will only pray God with all my heart 
to grant you health and a long life, humbly begging to be 
recommended to your good graces. 

Brussels, 30 December, 1552. 

P.S. of 31 December. 

This letter has remained here until to-day because of the 
arrival of the treasurer (Longin) and Boisot from Antwerp. Your 
Majesty will see what they have accomplished from other letters, 
and that there is no help for it but we must negotiate with the 
Genoese. May your Majesty therefore be pleased to send powers 
to your arhbassador, and have them drawn up in such a way that 
there shall be no difficulty about their acceptation, for until they 
arrive I can raise no more money here, and I know of no other 
means of finding the sum you mention. I also beg you to have 
Fugger’s contract sent off, and also the letters. I implore you to 
see to this, fot Fugger is harder to deal with because of the delay ; 
and he and Schetz, and their credit, are my only resourge for 
obtaining mcney. My other letters will give your Majesty our 
news from Spain, how the merchants fear the Prince may not pay 
out the money for the 600,000 ducats I took up on exchange, 
though I entirely trust to your Majesty’s assurance. I supplicate 
you to remedy any difficulty that may be made, and write to your 
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son to that effect ; for were there to be a failure to pay it would 
mean the utter ruin of your affairs here and in Spain, and I, my 
Lord, would be at my wits’ end. 

Duplicate. French. i: 


. 


JBHAN SCHEYFVE to the QUEEN DowaGER. 


Madam: I received your Majesty’s letters of the 13th on the 
23rd of this month, ordering me to remonstrate with the King 
and my Lords of the Council concerning certain robberies committed 
by an Englishman on two vessels of the Biscayan fleet. IT had 
done so already, as your Majesty will learn from my letters of the 
25th of this‘month. I should certainly have communicated with 
the Duke of Northumberland on thg case had he not been 
indisposed. He is better at present than he hag been, but is obliged 
to observe a diet. 

Madam : I have now heard that the King of England is about 
to dispatch two personages in haste, one to the Emperor, the 
other to the King of France, with charge, as it is supposed, to 
declare to both sovereigns the King, their master’s, great desire 
and good will to encompass their reconciliatiqn. Sir Andrew 
Dudley, brother of the Duke of Northumberland, recently created 
a Knight of the Order, is to be sent to the Emperor. He is to 
communicate his charge to your Majesty’ on the way. The other 
is Mr. Sidney,* the Duke’s son-in-law, a gentleman of the King’s 
privy-chamber. 

Duplicate. French. The second paragraph in cipher. 


* ‘Sir Henry Sidney, who had married Mary, Northumberland’s eldest daughter, 
in March, 1551. 
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Arctic Pole, the, 217. 
@Ardot, M., French envoy to Ger- 


many, 220. 
Ardres, the Captain of, 72, 73. 
B acad ae: 4, 45, 47, 92, 186 noten 


188, 191, 197, 338, 532. 
d@’Arenberg, Count, 335, 378. 
Arezzo, 28, 

Argyll, Archibald Campbell, fourth 
Earl of, 586 note. 

seeceey eeeeee, fifth Earl of, 582 
note. . 

Arian heresy, the, 10. 

Armiger (Armigill Wade), clerk to 
the English Council, 110, 341, 
342, 375, 384, 528. 

@Arpentie$, M., Panettier to the 
King of Frange, 326. 

Arran, second Earl of (James 

Hamilton), Duke of Chastel- 

herault, Regent of Scotland, 

letter to, from the Queen 

Dowager of Hungary, 

595. 

seeeeey coerce, 157, 460, 174, 241- 
242, 272, 301, 308, 337-341, 
507, 585-589 and note, 597- 
601. « 

Arras, Antoine Perrenot de Gran- 
velle, Bishop of, lettera, from, 
to the Queen Dowager of 
Hungary, 156, 283, 467. 


desetery ate GN seeeaey to Don 
Diego de Mendoza, 296. 

seeeeey ceeezee seeeesy to Jehan 
Scheyfve, 187. 

Se eeiaes sha aie ey vee eacage 60: Viglius, 


de Zwichem, 273. 
ee acces oe , letter to, from the 
Emperor's Council of io 


250. 

a Sjoa ee geaieiate’s seeeees from the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
183, 376. 

oii aaNdis'y alates oats. ‘asap Siero » from Jehan 


_ Beheyive, 593, 
sepae » 11, 30, 41, 118, 133, 
“156 “note, 188-192, 254, 276 
note, 277, 288, 314, 316-317, 
343 notes 350-352, 370, 456, 
457, 460, 461, 463, 490, 503, 
518, 534, 573, 575, 576, 584, 
603. 
weeeees 455.0538, 541, 549. 
Arresti, Captain, an auditor 
Flanders, 469. 
Arteaga, Juan de, Corregidor of the 
Cuatro Villas, letter from, to 
. Prince Philip, 418. 
Arteaga, Simon Renard’s informant, 
333. 
Artois, 31, 32, 49, 56, 65, 376, 391, 
449, 598, 601. 
Arundel, Earl of. 
» Henry. 


in 


See Fitzalan, 
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Arundell, Sir Thomas, 10, 21, 386, 
408, 453. 

d’Ascon, M., Gentleman of the King 
of France’s chamber, 326. 

L’Aubespine, Claude de, Secretary 


to the King of France, 88, ° 


331, 578, 590. 

++++.., Sébastian de. See Bassefon- 
taine. 

Aubry, M., French commissioner in 
England (Sept.—Nov., 1552), 
562, 575-576, 577-578, 590, 

ip 596. 

Augsburg, letters dated from, 137, 
146, 157, 178, 175, 176, 187, 
188, 192, 241, 246, 248, 273, 


283, 295, 298, 317, 327, 352, 
371, 387, 598. 
++++.+, the confession of, 399, 450. 


.-, Diet at (1550, 1551), 118, 

156 and note, 183, 188, 278. 

seeeeey 196, 251, 254, 383 note, 447, 
498, 

Aumale, Claude de Guise, Duke of 
(from 1550), 182, 325, 588 
note, 598%, 

++++e+, Frangois de Guise, Duke 
of (until 1550), 1 22, 36, 45, 


50, 59. and see Guise, Fran- 
gois, Duke of. 

Avesnes, the bailiff of, 32. 

eevee, 557, 


Avila, Don Luis de, 53. 


Baccarat, 549, x ® 

Backer, L. de, an Etude sur Gérard 
de Meeckere by, 494. 

Baker, Sir Robert Rochester’s ser- 
vant, 133, 134, 135. 

Baltic, the, 356, 402, 526. 

Baptiste, German Captain, 273 and 
note, 

Barbaro, Daniel, Venetian ambassa- 
dor in England, 203, 219. His 
recall, 230, 

Barbary, 193, 347, 469. 

Barbezieux, M. de, 326. 

Barcelona, 156 note. 

Baron, Provost, French, commis- 
sioner at Boulogue, 64. 

Basel, the Council of, 450. 

Baslemont, M. de, 327. 


Bassefontaine (Basse Fontaine), $6.” 


bastian de L’Aubespine, Abbé 
of, French ambassador’ at 
Brussels, 139, 144~145, 157— 
161, 175, 241-242, 266, 272, 
ann 
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Beaumont, 557, 

Beauce, the, 36. 

Beaulieu. See New Hall. 

Beckwith, Sir Leonard, 265 note. 

Belfort, 378 note. 

Benavides, Don Juan de, 605. 

Bene, the Camp near, letter dated 
from, 546. 

Bergen, 321, 576. 

Bergues-St.-Winoe 
250. 

Bernardino da Siena. See Ochino. 

Berne, 334, 

Berlaymont, Charles, Sieur de, 167. 

Bertie, Richard. See Willoughby 
de Eresby. 

Bertrand, Simon Renard’s courier, 
310. 

Berwick, 78, 79, 177, 180, 185, 186, 
227, 537. 

Biez, M. du, French Captain, 16. 

Bilbao, 581, 

Binche, letters dated from, 148, 
150, 155, 161, 194, 197, 536, 


(in Flanders), 


537, 539, 542. 

seseeey 192, 220, 339, 340, 341, 
507, 548, 

Bird, John, Bishop of Chester, 43 
note, 


Biron, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber, 
326. 

Biscay, 176, 310, 365, 367, 418, 508, 
509, 511, 537, 581, 614-615, 
618. 

Blackness, 92. ’ 

Blackwater; the (Essex), 121, 126. 

Blois, letters dated from, 197, 220, 
225, 237, 245, 247, 250, 335. 

eeeeee, 193, 

Bochetel, Sieur de Sacy, French 
commissioner at Boulogue, 
64, 77, 87. 

Bohemia, Maximilian and Maria, 
King and Queen of, letters 
to the, from the Emperor, 16, 
27, 176. 

Stee es tee ees weenie » from Don 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 4. 

oa ia re » Maximilian, King of, 156 
and note, 245-246, 336, 401, 
403, 412-414, 467. 

++++.++, Maria, Queen of, 

from the Emperor, 

See sie aia > Queen of, 

412-414, 

++++.., delegates from, to 
Council of Trent, 450. 

Boisdauphin, M. de, sent as French 
ambassador to England (in 
1551), 298, 302, 326, 334, 
(in 1552), 562, 564 note, 565, 
579, 593, 596, 597, 598. 4 

Boisot, M., in the Emperor’s service, 


letter to, 
327. 
401, 403, 


the 
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Bologna, cardinal of, 16, 25, 33. 
aeeeees 14, 29, 
Bonner, Edmund, Bishop of London, 


Bonnisers, the, Flemish merchants, 
128. 

Bordeaux, 365, 513, 537, 556, 565. 

Bordin, Secretary, sent to England, 
299, 326, 346. 

Boreham (Essex), 150. 

Borgo San Donnino, 36. 

Borthwick, Sir John, English envoy 
to Denmark, 216. 

Bothwell, Patrick Hepburn, third 
Earl of, 24ltand note, 242, 
266, 426. 

Botzen, 414. 

Boulemberg, fort, 92. 

Boulogne, English commander of. 
See Grey de Wilton, Lord. 

++++-., French Governor of. See 
de Senarpon. 

oe.+++, and’ the Boulonnais, 2, 5, 
10, 11, 13, 16, 22, 25, 28, 30, 
37, 40, 44-46, 47, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 57, 60, 64, 65, 77, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 96, 113, 120, 
171, 176, 177, 181, 182, 188— 
192, 193, 279, 302, 356, 381 
note, 389, 445, 478, 532, 541, 
567, 575, 578, 596, 604, 608. 

Bourbon, Charles, Cardinal de, 343. 

Bourbourg, Conference held at, 48, 
101, 111, 112, 173, 195, 321, 
438-446, 485-488, 512, 534. 

fener, 499, 


Bourgdieu, 36. « 2 

Bourgogne, Adolphe de. See la 
Capelle. 

Sectusaee , Antoine, Grand-Batard de, 
508 note. 


»s-.-+, Antoine de, 508 note. 
wee...) Maximilian de. See Van 
Buren. 
Bowes, Bir Robert, 177 note, 265 note, 
92. 


Box, Hieronimus, a navigator, 552. 
Brabant, Master of the Customs in, 
letter to, from the Queen 
Dowager, of Hungary, 513. 
See Low Countries, and 
140, 242, 305, 498, 512, 534, 
595, 
Bradley, Jobn, English merchant, 
305-306. 
Brandenburg, Joachim II, Elector 
of, 369, 382. 
+ Brandenburg-Culmbach, Albrecht- 
Alcibiades, Margrave of, 50, 
51, 82 note, 493 and note, 550, 
568. 
Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, 
s « 229 note. 
«+e+++, Lord Charles (died July, 
1551), 229 note. His death,333. 


e 








* 

Brandon-——cont. 

veeee+, Lady Frances, wife of 
Henry Grey, Duke of Sufiglk, 
229 note. 

..++++, Henry, Duke of Suffolk (di 
Jilly, 1551), 62, 109, 229 a: 
note, 325. His death, 333, 
342. 

Bray, Lord, 302. 

Brazil, 182, 192, 551. 

de Bredain, Prothonotary, 218, 282. 

Bremen, 2, 5, 23, 25, 26, 215, 219, 
378, 402, 468. 

Brescello, 289. 

Brescia, 286, 344, 

Brest, 495, 508, 513, 522, 526, 

Rrézé, Louis de, 36 note. 

weeeee, Louise de, daughter of 
Diane de Poitiers and wife of 
Claude de Guise, Marquis du 
Maine, 86 note. 

Brian (Bryant), Richard, an English 
merchant, 430-431, 498. 

.s...+, Captain, in command of 
Calais castle, 39. 

Brigenthon (John Brigant e), 
English agent in Hamburg, 
493. 6 

Bristo], 19, 483, 484. 

Brittany, 244, 310, 340, 369, 399, 
449, 494, 508, 518, 52%, 551, 
596, 614. 

Brocas, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber, 
326. 

Broche, Le Jeune, Deschausonnier 
to the King of France, 326. 

Brouage, 356, 372 and note, 523. 

Bruges, the Bailiff of, letter from, 
to M. de Praet, 335. 

Svtare-205 , letters dated from, 386, 
431. + 

seeeees 94, 202, 221, 247, 304, 311, 
320, 335, 363, 480. 

Brun, Dr., German Protestant envoy 
in England, 56. Returns to 
Germany, 282, 293. 

Brunswick Liineburg, Duke Eric of, 
jetters from, to the Emperor, 

504, 508. 

eeeees s seveeey £02, 504 note, 505- 
506. 

Brunswick -Wolfenbiittel, Duke 
Hengy of, 82 note, 402. 
Brussels, letters dated from, 12, 16, 
27, 82, 50, 57, 59, 73, 77, 90, 
94, 140, .167, 173, 174, 175, 
181, 183, 223, 243, 251, 273, 

© 290, 296, 308, 310, 332, 335, 

343, 348, 353, 380, 384, 388, 

398, 418, 451, 464, 470, 472, 

477, 496, 497, 498, 512, 513, 

563, 564, 566, 574, 576, 581, 

589, 595, 604, 607, 609, 617. 

seeeee, 106, 250, 383 note, 
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Bweer, Martin, 152 note, 170, 349, 
His death, 230, 265. 
Buckingham, the dukedom of, 381, 
592, 
Bufen, letter dated from, 124. 
Burgos, Cardinal of, 34, 52, 74. 
®.... 64, 12, 27, 34. s 
Burgundy, the Duchy of, 30, 370. 
Bushy, John, an English merchant, 
550. 


Busseto, 36. 

Busso, Giovanni Francesco di, a 
servant of the Queen Dowager 

s of Scotland, 596, 600, 608~ 


609. 
Butler, Thomas, Earl of Ormonde, 
302, 587 noite. 
* ® » 
’ Cc 
Cabot, Sebastian, 11, 12, 17, 21, 
40, 56, 63, 64, %6, 67, 115, 
217. 
Cadiz,*310. 


Calais, Deputy Governors of, See 

Cobham, Lord ; Willoughby 

de Eresby, Lord; and 

Howard, Lord William. 

-, 30, 39, 86, 87, 91, 98, 102 

note, 106, 107, 115, 116, 120, 

’ 123, 143, 144, 155, 166, 176, 
186, 188-192, 193, 197, 216, 
218, 227, 244, 250, 266, 270, 
281, 282, 309, 325, 335, 365, 

4. 395, 402, 403-405, 430, 446, 
447 note, 454, 455, 467, 471, 
474 note, 478, 493, 494, 499, 
508, 517, 529, 532, 551, 552, 
560, 564 note, 565, 577, 585, 
596, 597, 608. 

Calvin, John, 152 note. 

Camayano, Papal envoy to Trent, 
426-428, 432, 457-464, 518, 
520, 583-584. 

Camber, 375, 494, 495. 

Cambrésis, the, 31. 

Camerino, Duke of. 
Octavio. 

++++++, Duchess of. Seg Margaret, 
wife of Octavio Farnese. 

veete, 275, 277, 

Canaries, the, 12. 

Cannstadt, 283. >, 

Cano, Fray Melchor, 426. 

Cantelour, M. de, 326. - 

Canterbury, Archbishop of. 
Cranmer. 


Wt. 37994, 


See Farnese, 
° 


See 
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la Capelle, Adolphe de Bourgogne, 
Sieur de, Vice-Admiral of 
Flanders, instructions to, 
from the Queen Dowager of 
Hungary, 508, 525, 

eee verses 590. ; 

Les Cappes (near Ardres), 186 note. 

Captain, the (Captain Marino), 
Simon Renard’s informant, 
5, 26, 30. 31, 77. 

Capua, Prior of. See Strozzi, Leone. 

Caraffa, Carlo, 543 note. 

ibnield sete , Cesare, 543 note. 

aerate , Cardinal Pietro (afterwards 
Pope Paul IV), 15, 16, 25, 52, 
76, 394, 3543 note. 

Carpi, Cardinal, 52. 

Cartagena, the Bishop of, 533, 534. 

Casalmaggiore, 286. 

Caseaes, 511. 

Cassel (in Flanders), 402. 

Cassillis, Karl of (Kennedy), 586 note. 

Castelabe (?), Abbey of (near Calais), 
186. 


Castelguelfo, 36. 

Castillo, Alonso del, an auditor in 
Flanders, 469. 

Castro, Duke of. 
Orazio. 

cesses (in Italy), 327, 520. 

+++. (in Spain), 581. 

Catherine Howard, Queen of Eng- 
land, 9. 


See Farnese, 


Catherine de Medici, Queen of 
France, 50, 171, 181-182, 250, 
380, 

Caumont, M. de, 326. ’ 


Cecil, Wiliam, Secretary to the 
Privy Council, 384, 393, 439, 
465, 564 note, 568, 571, 611. 

Chafferon, M. de, 327. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, 265 note. 

Chamberlain, the Lord Great. See 
Northampton, Marquis of. 

Chamberlain, the Lord. See Went- 
worth, Thomas, Lord; and 
Darcey, Arthur, Lord. 

Chamberlain, Sir Thomas, sent to 
Sweden, 62, 63. English am- 
bassador in Brussels, 117, 122, 
137, 140, 142, 148-150, 154~- 
155, 163, 180, 183, 192, 195-— 
196, 204, 225, 238, 241-242, 
252, 256, 304, 311-317, 335, 
349, 352, 371, 387, 388, 417, 
472, 480, 481, 494, 497, 512, 
531, 533, 534, 535, 551, 552, 
554-557, 561, 562-563, 564, 
566 note, 580, 598, 602-603, 
605, 606, 610. 7 

Chamiroux, M. de, 327. 

Champagne, 318, 370, 537. 

Chancellor of England, the Lord. 
See Rich, Lord; and Good-, 
rich, Dr. 3 

“Sp. 40 


: Cheyne, Sir Thomas, Lord Warden 
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Chantonnay, Thomas 
Sieur de, 309. 

la Chapelle des Ursins, M. de, 171, 
326, 

Chapuis, Eustace, 189. 

Chartres, the Vidame of (Frangois de 
Vendome), 58, 62 note, 72, 
97, 98, 100, 108, 109, 110, 
180, 186, 217, 226. 

Chassez, M. de, 409. 

Chastelherault, Duke of. See Arran. 

Chateaubriant, 302, 308, 310 note. 

Chatillon, M. de (Gaspard de Coli- 
gny), 77, Sent to England, 
91, 97, 110, 171, 251. Be- 
comes Admire of France, 605. 

, fort, near Boulogne, 30, 92. 
Chelmsford, 5 note, 134 note. 


Perrenot, 


Chelsea, 593. 4 

Chenault, French envoy to England, | 
346 note. 

Chenes, M. de, French captain, 25. 

Chester, . William, an English 
merchant, 430, 581. ' 

Chester, the Bishop of. See Bird, 


John. 


of the Cinque Ports, 8, 9, 11, 
17, 39, 41, 57, 68, 108, 114, 
116, 234. 

Chichester, Bishop of. See Day, 
George. 

Chiévres, M. de, 111. 

Chimay, 557. 

Chinon, letter dated from, 299. 

Cicero, 394. 

Qleessus, Giselbert, a merchant of 
Amsterdam, 610. 

Clarence, the duxedom of, 347, 381. 

Clarentius (Clarence), Mrs., Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Lady Mary, 
221. 

Clermont de Lantdeyne, M. de, 327. 

Clervaux, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber, 
326. 

Cleves, Anne of, 282, 323, 402. 





William V, Duke of, 124, 

282, 323, 378, 550. 

+....., Duchess of (Archduchess 
Maria of Austria, daughter 
of Ferdinand, King of the 
Romans), 111. 
-, 124, 148, 378. 

Clinton, Edward, Lord, Lord High 
Admiral, 99, 108, 115, 141, 
179, 198-203, 241-242, 265, 
266-271, 304, 380, 390, 394, 

c 408, 579 and note. 


~ Cobham, Lord, Deputy Governor of 


x 


Calais, 31, 39, 72, 87, 88, 155, 
167, 217, 227, 263, 265, 273, 
395, 568. 


Coligny, Frangois de. See d’Ande- 
x dot. 
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Cologne, the Elector of (Count 
Adolphus Schauenburg), 380, 
400-401, 403, 412-416, 420- 
424, 426-428, 431, 433, 455- 
456, 470, 489, 507. 2 

Se tetas, , 352, 378. 

Colonna, ‘Ascanio, 35, 53. 

Commerce. See England, France, 
ete. 

Compiégne, 77. 

le Conquet, 513. 

Constance, the Bishop of, 387. 

wove sia/og. 462 

Constantine, the donation of, 312.+ 

Constantinople, 309. 

Controller of the Household, the 
Lord. See Sir Anthony 
Winefield. 

€ook, Thomas, an-English merchant, 
430-431, 498. 

Cook, Dr., English commissioner at 
Gravelines, 91. 

Copenhagen, 489. 

Coria, Cardinal of, 33. 

Cornille of Calais, a pirate, 308. 

Cornwall, 110, 119, 342, 347, 614, 

Correggio, Girolamo “la, 289, 

eee ee, 289. 

Corsica, 579. 

Corte Maggiore, 36. 

Corunna, 386. 


Corvino (Corvinus), Antheny, a 
German reformer, 505 and 
note. 


Counci] of State, the Emperor’s, 
letter from, to the Margrave 
of revaiieiee 174. 


the 





a Paatsip, ‘to tlie 
ueen Dowager of Hungary, 
173, 175, 271. 





weaee., to Simen 
Renard, 181. 
fe » letter to, from the 

Queen Dowager of Hungery, 
197. 

Siaferdis vg ‘ere Sees , from Jehan 
Beheyive, 178, 266. 

Se tate > +seeee, from Fran- 
gois Van der Haute, 250. 
Council, the ‘English Privy, letter 
from, to the Lady Mary, 287. 

Sasa , letter to, from the 
Lady Mary, 205. 

wo seee s ee%eer, 58g, 11, 12-14, 17 
21, 27, 28, 38-44, 46-48, 55- 
57,58, 60-64, 65-72, 79, 80- 
86, 91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 99, 
100-104, 108, 109, 112-113, 

* 118-120, 127, 140-144, 149, 
151, 152, 154, 155, 162-166, 

+ 167-170, 174, 178-179, 186, 
195, 198-203, 204, 205-209, 
218, 225, 226, 230-237, 247, 


° 


ha 403-405, 
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Gouncil, the English Privy—cond. 
251-261, 
286-288, 302-807, 318-322, 
. 341-342, 346, 347, 356-364, 
371-374, 375-376, 384-386, 
388-390, 392, 395-396, 397, 
410-41le 424-426, 
428-430, 438-443, 452, 464- 
467, 468, 473-475, 483-488, 
493, 512, 513, 514-518, 526- | 
528, 531-535, 537, 540, 546— | 
548, 552-554, 557-560, 562— 
563, 566-569, 571, 575, 576- | 
577, 578, 580, 582, 591, 604, 
605-606, 610-615, 616, 618. 
Courriéres, Jehan de Montmoreney, ; 
Sieur de, letters from, to the | 
Queen Dowager pf Hungary, 
504, 514, $26, 529, - 

see) +++e+e, Summary of a letter 
from, 507. 

trreeny aeeyes, Advices sent by, 
518, 525. 

++ ++, letters to, from the 

Queen Dowager of Hungary, 

472, 511, 525. 

+++%., sent by the Queen 
Dowager of Hungary on a 
mission to England, 472-475, | 
483, 495, 497, 504, 507-508, | 
511, 512, 613-518, 526-529, 

¢ 531, 533, 536, 563, 604, H 

Courtenay, Edward, 347. : 

aeaw tee Henry, Marquis of Exeter, | 


3 


Sorry 


Courtpennick (Kurt or Conrad Pen- 
ninck), mercenary captain, 
11, 114, 215-216, 229, 381, i 
‘ 402, 493. 
Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 140, 213-214, 
226, 256 note, 261, 323, 332, 
bs 369, 389, 453,,514, 591, 593. 
Craue, La (near Antwerp), 174. 
Crayer, an English sailor, 348. 
Créance, Count de, 326, 
Cremona, 286, 607, 608. 
Crépy, the treaty of, 58, 70, 71. 
Crescenzio, Marcello, papal legate 
at the Council of Trent, 273, 
398, 399, 401, 402, 403, 411- 
414, 419, 421, 426-428, 431- 
435, 458-459, 470, 471, 489+ 
492,. 500-503, 506. : 
Croeser_(Cruser or Cruysser), Dr. 
Hermann, the Dike of Cleves’ 
envoy in Englangl, 282, 323. | 
Croy, Adrien de. See Roeulx, Count 
de. 


Crusel, M. de, 326. ° 'e 
Cuellar, Juan de, Spani$h merchant, | 


i 
264, 266-270, 284, 6 





339, 341. : 
Cumberland, 215. © 
Currency. See England, France, 

ete. 
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Customs. See England, commerce 
in; Low Countries, ete. 


D 


Dacre, Thomas, Lord, 407 and note. 

Damdly, John, a Scottish pirate, 
507. 

Damvillers, 538, 547. 

Dandino (Bishop of Imola), Papal 
nuncio to the Emperor, 273- 
278, 283, 295, 460, 584. 

Dankarel, Cornelius, Dutch merchant, 
80. 


Dansell (or Damosell), William, 

court master of the English 

merchants at Antwerp, letter 
to, from the Queen Dowager, 

566. ; 

felons ae -, 79, 345, 346, 382, 

416, 438-439, 524-525, 

Danzig, 468, -556. 

Darcey, Sir Arthur, Lord Darcy of 
Chiche, Lord Chamberlain 
(1552), 393 note, 571. 

Dartmouth, 345, 375, 513, 522. 

Dauphin, Francis, the, his marriage 
with Mary, Queen of Scots, 
discussed, 26, 181, 226, 288— 
299 note, 340. . 

Davidson, John, Scottish pirate, 
339, 341. 

Dawenbroeck, M., a Flemish com- 
missioner, 495. 

Day, George, Bishop of Chichester, 
43, 381. 

Denault, M., 37. 

Denmark, Christian II, King of, 
156 note. 

++-.++, Christian III, King of, 118, 
186-187, 215, 301, 334, 369, 
374, 379, 394, 526. 

«+++, Isabella of Austria, Queen 
of, 156 note. 

«+...., Frederick, Prince of, his 
marriage discussed, 229, 299, 
325, 369. 

waves , 137, 216, 331. 

Denny, Mr., English envoy to 

France, 237, 243, 247, 249. 

Earl of. See Stanley, 

Edward. . 

Derry, 176 note. 

Desbarres, Guillaume, Van der Delft’s 
secretary (before Jehan Du- 
boys), 107. 

Desmond, James Fitzgerald, Earl of 
587 note, ©: 


Derby, 
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Despleghem, Secretary, 104 note, 
173. 

Destourmel, Frangois. See Vande- 
ville. 

Dethick, Sir Gilbert, Garter King of 

iy Arms, 266 note. 

Dieppe, 114, 226, 324, 325, 345, 522, 
565. 

Dimmock (Dimock, Dymocke), John, 
the King’s Agent in Antwerp, 
555, 610, 611. 

Dordrecht, 115, 119, 120. 

Doria, Andrea, 118, ‘298. 

Dorset, Marquis of. 
Henry. 

Doullens, 92. 

Dover, 20, 84, 91, 102° note, 113, 116, 
168, 177, 399, 391, 467, 469, 
483, 484, 486, 508, 513, 516, 
517, 527, 529, 565, 577, 580, 


See Grey, 


615. 
Dragut Reis, 118, 298. 
Du Bellay, Cardinal Jean, Arch- 


bishop of Paris, 25. 

Dublin, 591. 

Duboys, Jehan, letters from, to the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
220, 345. 

seteeey eeveees his report on the 
attempt to carry the Lady 
Mary out of England, 124. 

teeeeey eeeeeey B3, 84, 86, 95, 96, 
105, 107, 108, 111, 117, 123, 
124-135, 137, 146, 152, 219 
note, 566. 

Duchy, Jaspar, 140. 

Dudley, ee Andrew, 579, 592, 616, 


*pimund, 393 note. 
iD Sir Henry, Vice-Admiral, 
132, 217, 492, 529. 

+ John, Earl of Warwick, 
Duke of Northumberland, 6— 
8, 13, 14, 19, 20, 28, 39, 40, 
43, 46, 47, 62, 63, 87, 109, 
116, 121, 141, 144, 166, 168, 
179, 186, 198, 199, 201, 202, 
216, 218, 223, 227, 229, 231, 
232, 254, 256, 259, 262-263, 
265, 267, 269, 279-280, 282, 
285 note, 291, 292, 300-301, 
319, 325, 326, 332, 347, 360— 
362, 369, 371-374, 381, 385, 
386, 388-390, 392-393, 396— 
397, 404-405, 406-407, 424— 
425, 437, 440-443, 444, 453, 
464-466, 474, 493, 514, 518, 
524, 526, 531, 536, 540, 548, 
‘ 549, 550, 553, 560, 562, 565, 

‘ 566-569, 570-572, 579, 580, 
589, 592, 593, 598, 601-603, 
605, 611, 618. 

, John, Lord Lisle and Earl 

of Warwick, 43, 98, 104, 226, 

* 292, 299, 302, 389, 493, 526. 
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Dudley Castle, 424 note. 
Duefias, Rodrigo de, in the Emperor’ 's 
service, 327, 
Dumbarton, 340, 507, 591. 
Dunbar, 339. 
Dunkirk, Master of the Customs in, 
lettar to, from the Queen « 
Dowager of Hungary, 513. 
, 120, 122, 250, 431, 471, 495, 


561. 

Durfé, M. de, French ambassador in 
Rome, 54. 

Durham, Bishop of. See Tunstall. 

Dyve, Jehan, in the Emperor’s« 
service, 32, 


E 


Easterlings, See Stillyard merchants, 
Hanseatic towns; and 103, 
note, 171, 331, 535, 552, 556, 
591, 595. 

Edinburgh, patent dated from, 174. 

veeee, 339, 340, 507. 

Edmonstone. John, Scottish Pirate, 
266-271. 

Edward II, King of England, 104 
note. 

Edward VI, King of England, letters 
from, to the Emperor, 93, 167, 
283, 536, 564, 616. 

letter from, to the 

“Queen Dowager of Hungary, 


472, 
ejerataretapeiatsc oe ors -, to the Lady 
Mary, 209 
aS: pseceeyy seeeeey to Prince® 
173. 





ses , letters to, from the 
‘" Emperor, 89, 187, 348, 497, 
529, 549. 
sarees «sss, from the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
464, 497, 538. 


from the 
“Lady Maty, 212. 

pen aes » projects for his 
marriage, with Ejizabeth of 
France, 2, 25, 37, 108, 171, 
216, £19, 227, 244, 249-250, 
293, 299 note, 324, 328-331, 
332, 341, 342, 343, 346, 406, 
408, 454, * 


teats te with a 
> “daughter of the King of the 
Romans, 26, 30, 37, 309. 
ates eyelet 5: with Mary, 
Giwen of Scots, 216, 243, 266, 
280, 292, 298, 299 note, 309, 


. 


. 


Edward VI, King of England— 
cont. 
Bei eie dey eects «, his education, 9, 37, 
? 63, 69, 70, 97, 117, LI8 note, 
132, 171, 266, 293, 300, 313- 
314, 344, 437, 4930553. 
ocala ee ge eet ete «, his health, 186, 386, 
504, 507. 
ate eee : +» his Journal; notes 
to pp. 44, 63, 70, 82, 136, 138, 
149, 216, 243, 252, 256, 265, 
282 331, 346, 364, 369, 392, 
. 406, 437, 444, 451, 454, 493, 
504, 538, 564, 588, 601. 
ae eee 4, 6, 8, 37, 51, 59, 
62, 68, 77, 78, 80, 83, 86, 91, 
97, 98, 108, 126, 130, 131 note, 
145, 151, «166, 168, 169, 1¥1, 
177, 205-213, 217, 223, 224) 
241, 252, 254, 258-261, 265, 
301, 332, 342, 357-364, 380, 
383, 387, 388-389, 392, 406, 
429, 435, 438, 443, 444, 45), 
454, 472-475, 517, 537, 546— 
548, 552, 553, 560, 561-562, 
564-566, 568, 570-572, 587 
note, 598, 601- 604, 605-606, 
610-615, 618. 
d’Eecke, M. (Cornilf® Scepperus, 
naval commander in the 
« Emperor’s service), letters 
from, to the Queen Dowager 
of Hungary, 121, 123, 135, 
146, 308, 331, 356, 364, 494, 
551, 560, 589, 594, 

Sahone oe ; letters to, from the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
107, 352, 525. 
grdwateces : Teport addressed to, 


+, 96, 105, 111, 115, 

“ 117, 123, 124, 125, 126, 130, 
131, 132, 135, 136 note, 137, 
142, 144, 145, 148, 149 note, 
152, 154, 169, 511, 521, 522, 
524, 597. 

@Egmont, Lamoral, Count, 563. 

Eleanor of Austria, widow of Francis 
I of France, 370, 380, 
457. 

Elizabeth, the Lady, daughter of 








Henry VIII, 6, 186, 303, 214,. ; 


215, 216, 299, 325, 361, 362, 
369, 394, 493. 

Elizabeth, of France (daughter of 
Henry II of France), 2, 
25, 37, 108, 171, fis, 219, 227, 
244, 249-250, 331 note, 341- 
343, 390. 

Elizabeth, French portrait paint&r, 


171. 
See Goodrich, Dr. 


Ely, Bishop of. 
Emden, 120. 
Emmanuel ‘IT, King of Portugal, 
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Emperor, the, Charles V, letters 
from, to the King and Queen 
of Bohemia, 16, 27, 126; 


oe lose te wend, . the 
Queen of Bohemia, 337. - 
Savoia sa ey ag ete g whee aie >to Edward 
VL, 89, 187, 348, 497, 529, 549, 
deed trades Was o acanles ,to Fernando 
“Gonzaga, 286, 542. 
isterg: mag seseee, to the 


Queen Dowager of Hungai 
105, 111, 117, 137, 146, 370, 
455, 498. 

aie seeeeey to Don 
Diego de Mendoza, 73, 277, 
457, 518, 530. 


Seaside, Sx@osed etter ., to Prince 
Philip, 609. 

wee .., to Simon 
“Renard, 204." 

ne treke seeees, to Jehan 


“Scheyfve, 90, 172, 237, 247, 
310, 336, 348, 386, 396. 

depusees.ess ocesees) 20: “Don 
Francisco ‘de Toledo, .414, 
431. 


eteeey ce eneey cesses, to his am- 
‘bassadors at Trent, 488. 

esta «.+, to Van der 
Delft, Ti, ‘BB, 57. 

treeeey ceeeaey letters to, from 
Edward VI, 93, 167, 283, 536, 


564, 616. 

Jidveatt «++, from Duke 
Brie of "Branswiek- -Liineburg, 
504, 505, 


, «ss, from Fer- 
“nando "Gorfzaga, 35, 288, 542, 
607. 


«.-, from the 

ueen “Dowager of Hungary, 
157, 295, 387, 447, 469, 496, 
511, 535, 537, 563, 573, 574, 
586, 589, 596, 605, 616, 

a ; from the 








»«., from Simon 
Renard, ae 4, VY, 14, 21, 28, 
36, 44, 50, 53, 59, 64, 77, 87, 
92, 118, 153, 167, 170, 175, 
181, 193, 197, 219, 224, 237, 
243, 247, 248, 273, 293, 298, 
301, 307, 308, 310, 318, 327, 
328, 330, 348, 344. 

sistas Siey “die Sods » from Jehan 
Scheyfve, 91, 96, 108, 140, 
150, 167, 176, 198, 203, 225, 
251, 284, 286, 332, 341, 36, 
380, 384, 390, 435, 445. . 

Seeees, +» «+--+, from Don 
Fr rancisco de Toledo, 399, 402, 
411, 413, 415, 418, 422. 

Sete hse wieseal ge. 3:0 Oaie +» from hi 
Be haseklivca ct Venda OTe 
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Emperor, the, Charles V, letters 
to—cont. 
b§ de aandey write grow ARORA. Vem 
der Delft, 5, 12, 17, 27, 38, 
46, 54, 60, 65, 80, 86, 91, 
94. 
seecey eeeeesy his relations with 
“England, 8, 12, 13, 17-20, 
51, 54, 55-57, 58, 65-72, 97, 


100-104, 111, 112, 118, 137- 
140, 145, 162 sg., 170, 184, 
188-192, 198, 216, 237-241, 
280, 283-284, 301, 309, 310- 
317, 324, 328-329, 330, 336- 
337, 342, 343, 848-352, 377-— 
379, 391, 395-398, 403-405, 
443, 445, 447, 464-466, 473- 
475, 476-483, 493, 494 note, 
497, 504, 507-508, 511, 524- 
525, 526-527, 529, 531, 536, 
537, 538-542, 546-549, 550, 
557-560, 564, 566-568, 575— 
576, 593, 595, 598, 601-604, 
605-606, 616, 618. 

seeeeey seoeesy his relations with 

France, 3, 5, 21, 22-24, 26, 

30, 31, 32, 37, 46, 50, 51, 53, 

54, 60 sq., 65, 72, 73, 94, 

139, 157-161, 188-192, 193, 

197, 244, 264, 281, 294-295, 

301, 307, 309, 310, 318, 325, 

333-334, 457-463, 466, 474- 

475, 521, 609, 618. 

..ee, his war with France 
(from August, 1551), 345, 356, 
« 370-371, 372-374, 375-376, 

402, 403~ 405, 442,, 447-448, 
449, 455, 471, 498, 499, 508, 
509-510, 518-520, 521, 522— 
525, 535, 537, 538-542. 542— 
546, 547-549, 550, 551, 557-— 
560, 578, 583, 585, 588 note, 
591, 608-609, 616, 617. 

. , his policy in Ger- 
“many, Bl, 54, 74, 89, 93, 156 
and note, 193, 215, 228, 244, 
245-246, 377-380, 400-401, 
402-403, 411-416, 448, 455- 
456, 467-468, 489-491, 492, 
493 and note, 494, 498, 500— 
503, 544-546, 603, 609, 616. 

» his policy in Italy, 

1, 22, 23, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 

38, 81, 52-54, 73-77, 273- 

278, 283, 286, 288-290, 294— 

295, 296-298, 301, 327, 447, 

449, 455-464, 498, 518-521, 

‘ 530, 542-546, 582-585, 607— 
608. 

meters > +-...., his finance, 74, 295- 

296, 327, 354-355, 364-368, 

387, 447-449, 456, 469-470, 

e 496-497, 498-499, 521-525, 

* 535, 563, 573-575, 609, 617- 


‘gee ee 
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Emperor, the, Charles V—cont. 

okay : , his health, 436, 442, 

“466, 508, 548. 

Empire, the Holy Roman. See the 
Emperor; and Germany. 

Enghien, sean de Bourbon, Duke of, 
45, 53, 55, 62 note, 86, 182, 
299 and note. 

England, Kings of. 
and Henry 
, Cardinal of. 
relations 

Emperor. 
his relations with England. 
Liane , its relations with France, 2, 
4, 10-13, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
28, 39, 37, 44-46, 47, 50-53, 
54, 57, 59, 60, 64, 65, 77, 85, 
86, 87, 92, 97-100, 108, 116, 
118, 153, 171, 176, 186, 188— 
192, 193, 197, 216-217, 219- 
220, 225, 226, 229, 243-244, 
249-250, 251, 265, 266, 280— 
281, 292-293, 298-299, 307, 
309, 310, 318, 324, 327-331, 
332-334, 336-337, 342-343, 
344, 346, 369, 377, 380-381, 
389, 393, 395-396, 408, 454, 
474-475, 493, 494 note, 495, 
499, 517-518, 525, 533, 538— 
542, 546-549, 550, 55-554, 
557-560, 562, 565, 566-569, 
575-576, 585-588, 590-592, 
598, 601-604, 615-616. 
..,its relations with German 
Protestants, 215-216, 217, 
220, 293, 356, 369-370, 402, 
493 and note, 494 note, 603. 
EE Siena »commeree and merchants’ 
complaints and claims in, 4, 
12, 17-19, 27, 41-43, 47, 


See Edward VI, 
VHI. 
See Pole. 
with 





the 


See the Emperor,* 


« 


48, 56, G1, 66, 78, 79, 99, 100 


104, 
143, 
174, 
196, 
271, 


106, 110, 111-113, 141~ 
155, 161-166, 169, 173, 
178-179, 183, 184, 195~ 
256 note, 264-265, 266- 
281, 302-307, 328-322, 
355, 368, 372-374, 375-376, 
393, 409, 425-426, 438-443, 
445-446, 451, 464-467, 468, 
476-488, ‘494, 511-512, 515- 


. 518, 527-528 531-5356, 552, 


562-563, 564, 569, 577, 580, 
581, 604-605, 612-615. 

.., curréncy and finance in, 166, 
300-301, 322-323, 324, 325, 
347, 381, 388-389, 424-425, 
441, 451, note, 454, 488, 493, 
562, 579, 592, 602, 604, 614, 

tes as , military and naval affairs 

in, 11, 20, 97, 98, 106, 113— 

116, 147, 166, 169, 177, 217, 

218, 220, 223, 226, 227, 263, 

279, 282, 291, 324, 331, 347— 
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Ejigland, military and naval affairs 
in-—cont. 
442, 445, 454, 471, 492-493, 
+ 494-496, 508, 509-510, 513- 
514, 521, 525, 526, 529, 536, 
« 560, 577, 592, 604. , 

‘s.+++, popular discontent in, 97, 
107, 108, 109, 116, 168, 186, 
218-219, 278-281, 290-292, 
300, 344, 368, 381, 452. 

++.) Teligious affairs in, 2, 5-7, 9, 
10, 22, 37, 63, 68, 69, 80-86, 

. 93, 97, 109, 116, 120, 123, 
126, 127, 132, 139, 140, 143, 
145, 155, 166, 168, 170, 186, 
204-215, 218, 220, 223-224, 
225-226, 230-241, 247-248, 
251-262, 200, 30% 310, 313- 
317, 323, 324, 332, 344, 349- 
352, 356-364, 377, 379, 381, 
383-384, 388, 397, 410-411, 
425, 428-430, 436-437, 444, 
ear 452-453, 570-573, 582, 
591. 

English mercenaries, in Flanders, 
376, 454-455, 468-469. 

+++.++,in France, 381, 468-469. 

English curiae; in Flanders, 31, 32, 

e 


Erith, 114 note. 

Enkhyizen, 402. 

Eraso, Francisco de, Secretary to the 
Emperor, 413, 448, 464. 

Erskine, Thomas, master of, Scottish 
envoy to England, 91, 98, 
168, 180, 185, 265, 266, 526, 
529. Sent to conclude peace 

: with the Low Countries, 157, 

oe 167, 174, 193-194, 197. 

L’Escluse, Captain of, letter to the, 


from the Queen Dowager of 
v Hungary, 450. 
sevens, 494, ° 


d’Espagne, chevalier Cornille, 348. 

Essex, the sheriff of, 150, 151, 288. 

oovveey 121. 

WEstrées, M., a French captain of 
artillery, 2, 65, 244. 


. 


F 


Fair Isle, 146 note.- 
Falaix, mattre d’hétel to Eleanor, 
Queen-Dowager «of Franee, 


Py 


370. 

Falkland, letter dated froma, 588 
note. 

Falmouth, 375, 514, 525, 526, 528, 
529. 





Fane, Sir Ralph, 386, 389, 406, 453. 

Fano, Bishop of, papal nuncio with 
the Emperor, 15, 76, 245, 296— 
298, 432, 433, 459, 490, 491, 
503, 582-585. . 

Farnese, Alessandro. See Paul III. 

Selene , Alessandro, Cardinal, 3, 15, 
29,°33, 34, 75, 289, 297. 

Sistas , Octavio, Duke of Camerino 
and Parma, 34, 35, 36, 52, 53, 
75, 76, 264, 274-278, 283, 289, 
294-295, 297-298, 310, 325, 
458-463, 519, 585, 616. 

Marge es » Pier Luigi, 36 note. 

Fast Castle, 339. 

Faulton, M. des 327. 

Ferdinand, King of the Romans, 
30, 46, 245-246, 309, 377- 
379, 395 note, 467. 

Ferdinand, Archduke, second son of 
the King of the Romans, 26, 
379. ¢ 

Ferrara, Cardinal of (Hippolito 
d’Este), 3, 11, 15, ae 52, 
275, 519-520, 543 note, 

++++++, Ercole II, Duke of, 60, 289, 
297, 334, 542, 616. 

seeees aml or of, in France 

(J. Alvarotti), 29. 

eeeeee, 281. 

Ferrario, Bernardino, Italian seere- 
tai to Sir John Mason 
and Sir Philip Hoby, 88, 153. 

¥errers, George, Lord of Misrule, 444, 

Ferrette (Pfirt), 378 and note. 

Fiennes, 26. 

Fiesco or Fieschi, J. L., 52 note, 266. 

++sees, Oftobuong, 52 note. 

Figueroa, Don Gomez Suarez de, 53, 


«+++++, Don Juan de, 609. 

Finance. See England, France, etc. 

Finisterre, Cape, 418. 

Fisheries, 146, 147, 845, 391, 551. 

Fitzalan, Henry, Earl of Arundel, 
7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 20 note, 21, 
39, 44, 47, 168, 263, 347, 392, 
393, 425, 451, 453, 468, 536, 
605. 

++.+.+, Henry, Lord Maltravers, 62 
note. 

Fitzwalter, Lord. See Radcliffe. 

Fitzwarren, John, Lord, 62. 

Flanders, the Council of, Order in, 
430. 

De aaa ote , 446, 447 and note. 

., See Low Countries, and 
123, 143, 144, 145, 147, 155, 
171, 217, 250, 264, 281, 382, 
376, 402, 409, 449, 478, 493, 
512, 527, 534, 545, 566, 595. 

Fleming, a Scottish mistress of the 

ing of France, 588 note. 

Flemish merchants, their claims ix 

England. See England. 
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Florence, Cosimo I de’ Medici, Duke 
of, 33, 34, 327, 

adits Ge » 528. 

Flushing, the Bailiff of, 178, 179, 

. 494, 

seveee, 99, 109, 114, 115, 142, 146, 
147, 161, 165, 174, 199, 348, 
409, 494, 551, 552,° 604. 

Foligno, 275 note. 

Fontainebleau, 15, 29, 36, 37, 50. 

Fontanella, 36. 

France, Advices from a spy in, 399. 

Kings of. See Francis 1 and 


Henry 1. 

alee sie » Queen of. See Catherine de 
Medicis. © 

-+, Queen Dowager of. See 

Eleanor of Austria. 

«eee, the chancellor of. See 
Olivier. 

rae adhe >the Constable of. See 
Montmorency, Anne de. 

wefg teres » commerce and foreign 


merchants’ claims in, 24, 27, 
355, 523, 551, 552, 575, 590, 
608, 615, 616. 

+eeees, Currency and finance in, 25, 
73, 153, 166, 220, 334-335, 
457-458, 469, 575, 579, 590- 
593, 602, 603-604. 

+eeeee, military and naval affairs in, 
5, 16-17, 25, 30, 46, 93, 188- 
191, 193, 197, 217, 219-220, 
229, 244, 278, 294-295, 301, 
307, 310, 318, 327, 333-334, 
344, 345, 356, 370-371, 391, 

bd 395, 399, 402, 403-405, 418, 
426, 449, 471, 479, 484, 493, 
494-496, 499, 513, 522, 525, 
526, 551, 565, 578, 579, 580, 
589, 616. 

«+e, Peligious affairs in, 118, 262, 
302, 309-310, 313, 323, 324, 
343-344, 369. 

Franche-Comté, the, 499. 

Francis I, King of France, 52, 59. 

Franeker (in West Friesland), 94. 

Frankfort-am-Main, 550. 

Frederixen, Cornille, a merchant of 
Amsterdam, 610. 

Fressé, Jean de, Bishop of Bayonne, 
369 note. 

Friedwald, the treaty of, 369 note. 

Friesland, 65, 402. 

Fuchs, Hans, German Protestant 
envoy in England, 369, 425. 

Fuggers, the, Augsburg merchants, 
265, 282 and note, 469, 496— 

z 497, 498, 574, 578, 617. 

Fumel, M. de, French envoy to 
Scotland, 59, 62, 108. 

Furnes, letter dated from, 106. 
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Gaille, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber, 
326. 

Gallican church, the, in London, 
261 


la Garde, Baron de. See Paulin. . 

Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Win- 
chester, 10, 14, 43, 109, 116, 
168, 169. His trial, 213-214, 
220 note, 225-226. Further 

. merttioned, 244, 262, 381. 

Garter, Order of the, 292, 293, 302, 
309, 444, 508. 

Gascony, 60, 310, 333, 341, 471, 596. 

Gates, Sir John, 136 note, 537 note. 

Gelders, 378. 

Genlis, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber, 


326. © 

Genoa, Fiesco’s conspiracy at, 52 
note, 295. 

seveaey L56mote, 352, 521, 528, 574, 
617, 


George, Master, 140. 


German church, the, in Jindon, 261, 
279. ck 


Germany, Advices “from ¢. spy in, 


402. 

++++++, French relations with. See 
Henry IT. ‘ 

++++++, political and religious affairs 


in, 74, 89, 93, 118, 170, 17]¥ 
215, 220, 244, 245-246, 280, 
282, 283, 307, 309, 313-315, 
329, 334, 377-378, 382, 39g- 
402, 411-416, 418-424, 426- 
428, 431-435, 448, 455-456, 
457-463, 467-468, 469, 470 
-472, 475, 489-491, 493 and 
note, 494 note, 496, 500— 
503, 504-505, 506-507, 544~— 
546, 563, 573, 576, 603, 616. 

saeena , war in, 78, 219, 498, 511, 
537, 538-542, 568. 

Ghent, letters dated from, 447, 450. 

ee eeee » 295, 494. 

Gillingham, 113. 

Glajon, M, de, in the Emperor’s 
service, 447, 448, 455, 467. 

Gloucestery Bishop of. See Hooper, 
John, . 

Goeree (Holland), 331. 

Geessius, Hermann, a Dutch mer- 


chant, 80. 

Golden’ Fleece, Order of the, 
Chancellor of. See Nigri, 
Philip. 


-, 183, 
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Goldsmith, the, Simon Renard’s in- 
formant, 60. 

Goletta, 352. 

Gotidelvinger or Kundelfinger, Ger- 
man agent in the English 

e service, 63 note. ° 

Gonzaga, Fernando, Governor of 

Milan, letters from, to the 

Emperor, 35, 288, 542, 607. . 

Saree as +, letters to, from the 

Emperor, 286, 542. 

teeeees eeeees, 197, 297, 457, 519- 

° 520, 530. 

Goodrich, Dr., Bishop of Ely, 39, 
203-204, 225. His mission 
to France, 292, 293, 299, 302, 
328, 346 note, 425, 514, 

Gordon, George, gourt-master of the 
Scottish merchants at Veere, 
589, 595, 597-598, 600, 601. 

Grand enti, the, French warship, 
399. 

Grassis, Achilles de. | See Monte- 
fiascone, Bishop of. 

Grave (Holland), letter dated from, 

6. 

seveeey 124, 135. 

Gravelines, Captain of. See Vande- 
ville. 2 

+++», letter dated from, 455. 

s++eem 11, 16, 17, 18, 19, 39, 42, 55, 
56, 91, 99, 100, 106, 111, 113, 
250, 308, 395, 402, 403-404, 
438-440, 471 and note, 485— 
488, 499, 534, 585, 596. 

Gravesend, 96, 103 note, 109, 113,114 
201. 

Great Fort, the, near Boulogne, 

Ms 92. 

Great Harry, the, an English warship, 
113, 578, 

Green, James, of Dundee, Scottish 
pirate, 114, 115, 120, 122, 
136, 141, 146. 

Greenwich, letters dated from, 212, 
284, 288, 536, 616. 

Sabie > 46, 48, 62, 65, 86, 108, 117, 
198, 205, 223, 293, 326, 348, 
396, 438, 443, 445, 452, 517, 
525. 
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before, 610. = 


trees, 402, 524, 541, 542,549. The 
seige of, 609, 617. 

Méziéres, 26. 

Michelangelo, 
445, 

Micronius, a German reformer, 265 


note. 
Middelburg, 78, 79, 481. 
Milan, letter dated from, 290, 
vevees, 52, 197, 277, 286, 289, 352, 
413, 447, 519, 520, 607. 
Minne, Lievin, a Dutch merchant, 
y 80. 


Friar, a preacher, 


Miranda, Fray Bartolomé de, 426. 
La Mirandola, 295, 297, 344, 456, 
457, 518-520, 542, 583. 
Mirepoix, Claude de la Guiche, 

Bishop of, sent as French 
ambassador to Rome, 54. 
Monlue, Jean de, Bishop of Valence, 
308, 543. 
Mons, letters dated frém, 550, 552. 
Montargis, letter dated from, 31. 
a Seles «, 29, 36. 
Montbarey, M. de. See St. Mauris. 
Monte, Baiduino del, 277 and note, 
584, 


eee ,Giembattista del; 288, 297, 
584. ‘ 

Sheers -, Giovanmaria “del (Giovan, 
maria Ciocchi di Monte San 
Savino), Cardinal, 28, 29, 32, 
and see Julius III, Popey 

++ ++; Innocenzio del. See Prevost- 
tino, 
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Montebas, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber, 
326. 

Montefiascone, _ the Bishop of 
(Achilles de Grassis), 403. 

Montepulciano, Giovanni Riccio da, 
Archbishop of _Siponte, 
Treasurer General to Julius 
Ill, 29. Sent to the Em- 
peror, 327. 

Montesa, the comendador of the 
Order of. See Manrique de 
Lara. 

Montfort, Hugo, Count de, one of the 
Emperor’s ambassadors at the 
Council pf Trent, 428, 432, 
488, 491, 500-503, 506. 

Montgomery, Count de, 326. 

Montlosier, M. de, 327. 

Montmorency, Anne de, Constable 
of France, 2, 17, 22-25, 37, 
46, 50, 51, 53, 65, 72 note, 73 
note, 88, 153, 170, 182, 193, 
197, 302, 307, 333, 583-584, 
592-593, 605. 


trees seeeeey his Basque  secre- 
tary, 244, 
++++++) Frangois de. See Rochepot. 


++++++,Henri de, Count of Dam- 
ville, second son of Anne de 
Montmorency, constable of 
France, 51, 53, 62 noie, 72,77, 
86, 299. 

Montpensier, Louis, Duke of, 88. 

Montreuil, 589. 

Montrichard, Captain de, in the 
French service, 244, 

Monzé6n, the, Cortes of, 456, 581. 

Moon, the, English warship, 132. 

Mor, Sir Anthony, 217 note. 

Morison (or Morysine), Sir Richard, 
English ambassador with the 
Emperor, 167, 169, 173, 176, 
187, 188-192, 213, 238-241, 
247, 248, 254-257, 293-294, 
311-317, 349, 350, 396-397, 
494, 533, 564, 575, 576. 

Morocco, 325. 

Moronelles, Francisco (Francesco 
Moronelli), letter to, from the 
Lady Mary, 219. 

a dares 9» teeeee, 220-228, 

Mortier, M. du (André Guillart), 
French commissioner at 
Boulogne, 64, 77, 87. 

Morvillers, Jean de (Bishop of Or- 
leans in 1552), the King of 

ce’s Master of Requests, 

326, 346 note. 2 

Munois, Lesleu (?), 15. ai 
Musculus, 265 and note. 
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N 
Nantes, letters dated from, 318, 328, 
330. 


. © 
sence’ 308, 310. 
ples, Viceroy of. See Toledo, Don 
Pedro de. 
s+, 76, 193, 333, 334, 352, 447, 
519, 520, 530, 543-545. 
Nasius, Jacques, letter from, to 
Laurens Longin, 521. 
> 525s 
Nassau, William, Count of, 378, 589. 
Navarre, King of. See d’ ‘Albret. 
aeeeeey 293, 310, 318, 334. 
Navigation, ordinances on, 48, 49. 
Naumburg, Julius von Pflug, Bishop 
of, 492, 
Nemours, Jacques de Savoie, Duke 
of, 54, 60. 
seseee, 29, 36, 
Nevers, Duke of (Francois de la 
Marck), 45, 54, 60. 
New Conquest, the. See Boulogne. 
New Hall (Beaulieu), the Lady Mary’s 
residence, letters dated from, 
6, 224, 287. 
s+eeee, 83, 134, 150, 208 note, 221. 
Newcastle, 78, 166, 180, 593. 
Newnham Bridge (near Calais), 499. 
pa are captain in Italy, 
Wieuenart, Count of, 378. 
Nieuport, letter dated from, 4 
sever, 402, 481, 533, 
Nigri, Philip, Chancellor of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, 173, 
183, 308. 
Noircarmes, M. de, in the Emperor’s 
service, 616-617. 
Noppenius, the Emperor’s commis- 
sioner at Gravelines, 106, 110. 
Norfolk, Duke of. See Howard, 
Thomas. 
. » 136, 205, 582, 615. 
Normandy, 192, 310, 333, 370, 449, 
522, 596. 
North, Sir Edward, 82. 
North-west passage, the, 217. 
Northampton, Marquis of. See Parr, 
William. 
» Marchioness of, 109, 110. 
Northumberland, Duke of. 
Dudley, John, 
. » 341, 
: Norway, 136. 
Norwich, Bishop of. 
William ; 
Thomas, 





See 


See Reppes, 
and Thirlby, 
. 
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Oatlands, letter dated from, 174. 

ape) orb eoe5 548, 553. 

Ochino, Bernardino, 170, 349. 

O’Conor, Cormac, 176 note, 587-588 
note. 

ats apes , Faly, Brian, 587-588 note. 

CEcolampadius (Hausschein), John, 
152 note. 

d’Oisel, M., French ambassador in 
Scotiand, 157, 339-341, 468, 
549, 585-589 and note, 596~ 
592, 608. 

Olabe, Dr., 426. ¢ 

Old Conquest, the. See Calais. 

Old Ford, letters dated from, 343, 

560, 562, 563, 566. 

+, 571. 

Olivier, Francois, Chancellor of 
France, 88, 344. 

O'Neill, Con Bacagh, Earl of Tyrone, 
227, 582 and hote, 

eb ee ay Shane, 582 note. 

Oppenheim, letter dated from, 111, 

@Orande, ‘M., Gentleman of the 
King of France’s ehorober; 
326. 

Orange, William, Prince of, 378. 

Orcades, the, 146 note, 147. 

Orford, 120, 141, 142. 

Orleans, 310. 

Ormonde, Earl of. See Butler. 

Orkney, Bishop of, 292 note. 

Orsini, Camillo, 34, 35, 36, 584. 

Ortel, Matthias, the Fuggers’ Ant- 
werp agent, 574. 

Orwell, the river, 122. 

Ostend, 4, 95, 96 note, 146. e 

Otistegher, an envoy from the Duke 
of Cleves, 282. 


P 


Paget, William, Lord, 7, 8, ‘10, 13, 
17,°20, 40, 41, 47, 54, 57, 58, 
62, 65, 67, 70, 71, 77, 85, 109, 
14, 142, 168, 205, 206-208 
note, 222,°225, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 247, 265, 285 and note, 
305, 311, 316, 350-351, 363, 
369, 381, 386, 388, 390, 393, 

“ 396-397, 408, 425, 429, 436, 
458, 468, 508, 536, 537 and 
note, 394, 
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Padatine, the Elector (Frederick II), 
118, 237 note, 377, 467, 493. 
ebae; te » the Electress (Dorothea of 
3 Denmark), 118. 
Palmer, Sir Thomas, 285 note, 393. 
Pamplona, 581. 

*Paniter, David, Bishop ef Ross, 
letters from, to Matthew 
Strick, 337. 

seeey eeeeee, 70, 337, 340, 507, 
586. 


Papal election (1550), 1-3, 11, 14-16, 
21-25, 28-30, 32-35, 51. 

Paradis, fort, near Boulogne, 45, 

Paragon of Virtue (libellous book), 
32, 49 





Paris, a groom (1), 454 note. 
Paris, George, an Irish qotter, 587 
Le. id ba 


note. 
Paris, letters dated from, 46, 59, 60, 
64, 


seenee, 26, 64, 91, 153, 182, 220, 343, 
471, 600. 

Parliament, the English, 6, 8, 86, 126, 
151, 166, 168, 172, 206 note, 
207 note, 215, 222, 226, 244, 
285 nofe, 312, 347, 350, 375, 
383, 407, 408, 410, 425, 436, 
444, 445, 452, 453-454, 468, 
529, 568, 579, 582, 591. 

Parma, 34, 35, 36, 52, 53, 60, 76, 

*93, 264, 273-278, 281, 283, 
288-289, 294, 295, 297-298, 
318, 325, 327, 329, 334, 340, 
341, 343, 344, 352, 376, 449, 
455-458, 460-463, 518-520, 
530, 542, 544, 583-585. 

‘Parr, William, Marquis of N orthamp- 

rn ton, Lord Great Chamberlain, 
6, 9, 14, 18, 19, 68, 109, 
150, 177, 198, 200-201, 206, 
216, 223, 232, 266 note. His 
mission to Fragce, 292, 293, 
299, 302, 307, 310, 328, 331 
note, 333, 346 note. Further 
mentioned, 347, 361, 369, 390, 
392, 405, 425, 429, 517, 546, 
571, 592. 

Patrick, Christopher, an English 
merchant, 430, 

Patrissone (Pattersqn), Jacques, a 
burgess of Veere, 495, 

Paul IIL, Pope (Alessandro Farnese), 
29, 35, 53, 74, 76, 274, 289, 
433. 

Paulet, William, Lord St. John, Earl 
of Wiltshire, Marquis of Win- 
chester, Gregt Master of the 
Household and, later, Lord 
High Treasurer, 8, 17, 19, 20, 
39, 121, 165, 177, 198, 203, 
205, 206, 208 note, 222, 225, 
233, 234, 316, 350-3519 363, 
380, 386, 392, 429, 453, 571, 
591-592. 


We. 37994. 





Paulin (Baron de la Garde), French 
naval commander, 333, 399, 
495, 526. 

Pavia, 33, 53, 88. 

Peebles Castle, 507. 

Peghino, Cardinal, 427, 459. i 

Pelham, Captain, 381, 386, 390. 


Pembrokey Earl of. See Herbert, 
William. 

Pennick or Penninck, Kurt. See 
Courtpennick. 

Perchius, Bishop, sent to the Council 
of Trent, 273. 


Périgueux, Bishop of (de la Salle), 
his mission to England, 293, 


326, 346.note. 

Péronne, Madame, governess of 
the daughters of France, 
171. 


Péronne (in Picardy), 589. 

Peru, 327, 609. 

Peter Martyr (Pietro Martire Ver- 
migli), 262, 349. 

Peter Paul, a Corsican in England, 
579. 

Petre, Sir William, Secretary to the 
Privy Council, 5, 13, 40, 41, 
56, 65, 72, 87, 88, 151, 204, 207 
note, 213, 225, 234, 255, 256, 
260-261, 316, 358, 465, 466, 
483-484, 485-488, 546, 553, 
571, 578. 

Pflug, Julius yor, Bishop of Naum- 

9. 


burg, = 

Philip I, King of Castile, 319. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
137, 148, 508 note. . 

Philip, Pripce of Spain, letter from, 
to Don Jian de Mendoza, 
175. 

ainveie se gine cosarade yp eeeeee, to Titian, 

los diate > eevee, & patent of, 521. 

ree 3 ++ sees, letter to, from Juan 
le Arteaga, 418. 

a ainsedere Pee -.» from Ed- 


PET ae jp seeeeey eeeeee, from the 
Serres a eeeeee, from the 

Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
449, 

ial Mauris, 550. 

Ly aaegcetaiet » ++eeee, from Fran- 

argas, 530. 

ee eese > seeeee, 53, 74, 145, 156 and 
note, 183, 244, 245-246, 276, 
294, 298, 312, 314, 327, 379, 
380, 412, 456, 469, 498-499,- 
505, 542, 581, 617. 

Philippe Auguste, King of France, 
170. 


Piacenza, 36, 277, 278, 519. 


--» from St. 


*. 


° 


le Picardy, 65, 592, . 


Sp. 41 
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Pickering, Sir William, sent as Eng- 
lish ambassador to France, 
218, 224, 228, 237, 243, 244, 
247, 249, 264, 292, 328-329, 

° 408, 564 note. 

Piedmont, Emmanuel 
Prince of, 544. 

assess 1, 5, 25, 31, 37, 45, 60, 65, 
77, 78, 318, 333, 334, 344, 456, 
457, 461, 462, 542, 544, 607. 

Piedmontese merchants, 250, 251. 

Piombino, 530. 

Piracy, 16, 84, 94, 96, 98, 99, 105, 
107, 110, 119, 141, 179, 201, 
217, 241-242, 266-271, 308, 
341, 353-3555 614-615. 

Plymouth, 375, 522, 565, 589. 

Po, the river, 545. 

Poissy, letters dated from, 65, 78, 
118, 153, 172. 

64, 77. 

Poitiers, Diane de, Duchess of Valen- 
tinois, 36, 77, 302, 588. 
Poitiers, Guillaume de, one of the 

Emperor’s ambassadors at 
the Council of Trent, letters 
from, to the Queen Dowager 
of Hungary, 382, 398, 450, 
470, 471, 506. 
Zwiehem, 387. 
, 412, 488, 491, 500- 


Philibert, 





.., to Viglius de 


Poland. ‘Sigiemund II, King of, 118, 
215, 293, 334. 

Pole, Reginald, Cardinal, 3, 4, 15, 
22, 23, 29, 394. 
Bolland, the mill of, 2%, 32, 73. 
Pomerania, Philip I, Duke of, 506. 
Ponet, John, Bishop of Rochester 
and Winchester, 254, 256 note, 
261. 

Pont-&-Mousson, 26. 

Pontaviller, M. de; French commis- 
sioner in England, 562, 575- 
576, 577-578, 590, 596. 

Pontoise, letter dated from, 176. 

Pope, the. See Julius III, and 
Paul IT. 

Port St. Nicholas, 402. 

Portsmouth, 113, 115, 166, 390, 391, 
399, 483, 484, 485, 495, 496, 
529, 565, 579, 590. 

Portugal, John ITI, King of, 40, 365, 
379, 471, 490. 

ssueers -, the Infante Don Luis of, 11, 
12, 17, 40, 41, 56, 67, 68, 81- 
83, 379. 

..+, John, Prince of, 40. 

..., the trade and commerce of, 
171, 345, 355, 365, 375-376, 
509-511, 521, 523, 574, 576, 
594, 615. Si 





© Poga, Pedro de, a Spanish merchant, “ 


339, 341. 
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Pot, M. de, French ambassador’in 
England, 65, 91, 166, 168, 
184, 198, 203, 216, 219, 220, 
227, 229, 263, 292, 293. « 

Pottere, Roeland de, 348. 

Pouancé, letters dated from, 310. ¢ 

Praet, M. de, letter to, from the 

Bailiff of Bruges, 335. 

caw de , L17, 123, 136, 146, 

158, 167, 183, 221-222, 223, 

251, 

Prevostino, Il, favourite of Julius ITT 
75. 


du Priee, Jacques, 104 note. ‘ 
Privy Seal, the Lord. See Russel, 
Lord. 


Prophecies and fortune-telling, 121, 

- 130? 424, 594. 

Protector, the. See Somerset, Duke 
of. 

Prussia, the Grand Master of 
(Albrecht, Duke of Prussia), 
215. 


Q e 
Quintilian, 394. 


R 

e 
Rabat, Viscount de, 326. 
Radcliffe, Henry, Earl of Sussex, 
134 note. 
; Thomas, Lord Fitzwalter, 
134 note, 302. 
Ravel, M. de, 326. 
Reading, 368. 

Religious affsirs, See England, 
France, Germany, etc. 
Renard, Simon, Imperial ambassa- 

dor in France, letters. from, 
to the Emperor, 1, 4, ll, 14, 
21, 28, 36, 44, 50, 53, 59, 64, 
77, 37, 92, 118, 153, 167, 170, 
175, 181, 193, 197, 219, 224, 
237, 243, 247, 248, 273, 285, 
* 293, 298, 301, 307, 308, 310, 
318, 327, 328, 330, 333, 343, 
. 344, 


weet 


dace ae to the 
Queen” Dowager ‘of Hungary, 
331. 
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Renard, Simon—cont. 

Seat oag. Bra leinte's , Advices sent by, 

obras Me 2 +++s+., letter to, from the 

Emperor, 294, 

ee are ee é from the 

bd Emperor’s Council ®f State, 
181. 


Spneecdanes, tate, wie >» from the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
31, 48, 72, 241. 
avea Se » his conferences with 
he Constable of France, 22 
. 25, 170, 333. His recall, 370. 
Deda epiceie ease » 376, 378, 380, 467, 
499. 
Reppes, or Rugg, William, Bishop of 
Norwich, 43 note. 4 
Reuil, Count de. * See Reeulx. * 
Rhine, the river, 536, 563. 
Rhinegrave, the (Otto Henry, nep- 
hew of the Elector Palatine, 
Frederick II), sent to Eng- 
land, 91, 183, 237 and note, 
295, 541, 
Rhodes, Grand Prior of, 182 note. 
Ribault, Jeh&n, French navigator, 
115, 217, 492-493. 
Rich, Richard, Lord, Igrd Chancel- 
lor of England (until Dec., 
1551), 8, 17, 19, 39, 151, 152, 
*153, 172, 206, 207 note, 233 
3 note, 358, 386, 390, 425, 453, 
shard JI, King of England, 
3. 


Richard II, King of England, 104 
note, 
Richmond, 332. 
Ridley, Dr. Nicholas, Bishop of 
Rochester and London, 43, 
116, 120, 226, 256, 261, 
591. 
Ridolfi, Cardinal, 24, 23. 
Riffenberg, German captain, 334, 
_ 352, 388, 
Rioul, M. de, 65. 
Rippelmond, 507. 4 
Robertus Cecus, (Robert Waucop or 
Venantius), 176 and note. 
Roccabianca, 36. 
Ja Roche-sur-Yon, Pgince of, 88. 
Rochefort, 372 note. 
Ja Rochefoucauld, Count de, 326. 
La Rochelle, 16, 60, 565. 
Rochepot, M. de (Frangois de Mont- 
morency), Frenéh General, 
31, 32, 50. * 
Rochester, Sir Rohert, controller of 
the Lady Mary’s household, 
84, 95, 124-135, 1§1, 356 noig, 
364, 391. 
Rochester, Bishop of. 
ley, Nicholas ; 
John. . 
seaeee, 118, 369, 374, 


See. Rid- 
and Ponet, 


ie 
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Reeulx (Reuil, Reux), Adrien de 
Croy, Count de, letters from, 
to the Queen Dowager of 
Hungary, 4, 16, 94, 105, 167, 
391. 

ireeide > letter to, from the 

ueen Dowager of Hungary, 

30& 

Sextoir, 471. 

geass 5 ewe’ , from Vande- 

ville (Destourmel), 499. 

Pose e miele » 31, 49, 65, 183, 335, 
376, 403, 494, 596, 604, 
Rogendorff (Rocandolfo), Captain, 
295. ry 
Romans, King of the. 

nand. 

Rome, letter dated from, 4. 

escent & » Papal election at, 1-3, 4, 11, 
18, 21, 28, 32, 51. Further 
mentioned, 52, 93, 168, 283, 
432, 457, 490, 506. 

Ross, Bishop of. See Paniter. 

Rouen, letter dated from, 183. 

reise , 12, 167, 171, 177, 181-183, 
325, 356, 365, 371, 565, 591. 

Rougnae, 139. 

la Roye, M. de, Deschausonnier to 
the King of France, 326. 

Rozendal, 120. 

Rufe, M. de, 326. 

Russell, John, Lord, Earl of Bed- 
ford, Lord Privy Seal, 8, 12, 
13, 20, 47, 54, 108, 121, 177, 
265, 440, 546. 

Rutland, Earl of. See Manners.s 

Rye, 177,.325, 375, 391, 493, 495, 
496, 515, 516, 527, 529, 535, 
578, 589, 590. 


we eeee 5 


.+., from Jehan 


See Ferdi- 


s 


Sacramentarian sect, the, 6, 10. 
Sacre, the, one of the King of Eng- 
land’s ships, 483-484, 

St. André (d’Albon), Marshal de, 50, 
54. His mission to England 
292, 293, 298, 299, 302, 307, 
308, 309, 318, 325-327, 328, 
332, 333, 337, 342, 346 ard, 


note, . 
St. Andrew, Julius III’s devotion to, 
394, 
28t. Andrews, Archbishop of (John 
Hamilton), 168 note, 3399 
586 note, 599, 600. &. 
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St. George, the Order of, 291. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, 64, 92. 

St. Jean, M. de, Gentleman of 
Eleanor, Queon Dowager of 
France’s household, 370. 

John, Lord. See Paulet, William. 

John, fort of, near Guines, 109. 

sae the Evangelist (English ship), 

7. 
St. Leger (Sentleger, Sellinger, Selyn- 
ger), Sir Anthony, 108, 198, 
199, 269-270, 283, 292, 318. 

St. Luc, M. de, Equerry to the King 
of France, 326. 

Martin, the islands of (near 
Bordeaux), 537. 

Mauris, Jean de (M. de Mont- 
barey), President of the Em- 
peror’s Council of State, 
letters from, to the Queen 
Dowager of Hungary, 137. 

to Prince 


St. 
St. 
St. 


St. 
St. 


siseie sy eueeae to Jehan 
Scheytve, 564, 360, 563. 
wikigh -etecara a a , letter to, 

Christopher Holler, 193. 

Pear ear areese » from Jehan 

Scheytve, 562, 569, 580. 

Ms 31, 49, 144-145, 
158, 159, 160, 167, 173, 204, 
241-242, 244, 266, 274 note, 
370, 371, 476, 598. 

St. Michael, Order of, 77, 182, 298, 
298, 324, 332. 

§t. Omer, letter dated from, 391, 

seecees 91, 402, 471. . 

St. Osyth (Essex), 121, 126 note, 135. 

St. Paul (a French village near the 
Flemish frontier), 31, 589. 

St. Peter’s Point (Essex), 121. 

St. Pierre, M. de, French envoy at 


from 


Bologna, 14. 
Salamander, the (a French ship), 
192. 


Salerno, Fernando di San Severino, 
Prince of, 543 and note, 544, 
545. 
Saluzzo, 545. 
Salviati, Cardinal, 15, 29. 
San Lucar de Barrameda, 510. 
San Sebastian, letters dated from, 
505, 
ea eves 581. 
Sania Union, the, of Naples, 543 note. 
Bender Richard, English merchant, 
. 321. ss 
"Sandingfield (near Calais), 186. 
Sandwich, 114 
Santa Croce, Prospero, Cardinal, 24, 
29, 52. 
_ Sauveterre, M. de, equerry to thé 
« King of France, 326. 
Savigliano, 544. 


. 
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Savoy, Charles III, Duke of, ‘88, 
251, 544. 

eer 5, 51. 

Saxony, John Frederick, deposed 
Elector of, 377, 378, 546, 550. 

atefots 2i85) Maurice, Elector of, 369 and, 
note, 377, 378, 387, 398, 402, 
415, 422423, 448, 450, 455, 
467, 492, 493, 505, 526, 545~- 
546, 550, 568. 

sWiey 25, 282, 500, 506, 526. 

Searis, Martin, a Flemish sailor, 270. 

Scepperus, Cornille. See d’Eecke. 

Schetz, Gaspar, an Antwerp mer- 
chant and banker, 271, 451, 
note, 469, 617. 

Scheyfve, Jehan, Inperial ambassa- 

° dor in England, letter from, 
to the Bishop of Arras, 593, 

9 wisralanepiani. F808 , to the Em- 
““peror, 91, 96, 108, 140, 150, 
167, 176, 198, 203, 225, 251, 
284, 286, 332, 341, 356, 380, 
384, 390, 435, 445. 
seeeee sees, to the Em- 

“"peror's Gouncil of State, 178, 


226. 

sceee, to the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
91, 100, 110, 111, 118, 140, 
161, 172, 183, 184, 4a: 204, 
230, 302, 318, 325, 346, 371, 
375, 395, 403, 409, 410, 438,- 
445, 464, 466, 483, 485, 504, 
526, 529, 531, 546, 552, 557, 
561, 564, 566, 576, 581, 589, 


608, 610, 618. 
. to the Lady 
« 
St. 


, Advices sent by, 213, 
261, 278, 290, 299, 322, 346, 
368, 374, 392, 405, 424, 443, 
452, 468, 492, 525, 536, 552, 
577, 590, 615. 
eecses , letter to, from the 
“Bishop of Arras, 187. 
oe aees from the 
Emperor, 90, 172, 237, 247, 
310, 336, 348, 386, 396. 
nee ens seenee , from the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
106, 110, 122, 148, 153, 195, 
343,0356, 371, 383, 398, 416, 
475, 511, 539, 540. 
aa taee from St. 
Mauris, 54, 560, 563. 
eousoep cae -., sent as Imperial 
* “ambassador to England, 90, 
93, 94. His conferences with 
« the Privy Council, 91, 98, 99, 
100-104, 110, 111-113, 118- 
120, 140-144, 149 note, 178— 
179, 198-203, 204, 225, 231- 
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Scheyfve, Jehan: conferences with 
the Privy Council—cont. 
237, 247, 251-257, 266-270, 
» 302-307, 318-322, 341-342, - 
360-364, 371-374, 375-376, 
384-386, 395-396, 403-405, 
438-443, 464-466, “483-488, 
514-518, 526-529, 531-535, 
546-548, 552-554, 557-560, 
562-563, 566-568, 576-577, 
580, 604, 610-615. 
Sibi tren eielers-s » his conferences and 
° correspondence with the Lady 
Mary, 140, 150, 161, 204-205, Hi 
230, 284-285, 286, 287, 356- | 
364, 428-430. His financial 
difficulties, 172, 175, 185, 557, 
nsigibie Cas ate ff ther fnentioned, 
173, 174, 13, 221, 224, 241 


Schurts, Nr. of Maldon, 126, 128, 
132, 133, 134. 

Scilly Isles, the, 510, 511, 614-615. 
Scotiand, James Vv, King of, 339, 
582 note. 

» Marye Queen of, her mar- 
riage with the Dauphin, 
Francis, discussed, 26, 226, 
288, o40. 
sep i turther mentioned, 

37, ‘54, "172, 189, 192, 216, 

24, 249, 266, 280, 299, 309, 

337-340, 552, 585-589 note, 

600. 
s+eee, Mary of Guise, Queen 
Dowager of, patent of, 174. 

. , letter to, from the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary, 


. , 87, 91, 98, 99, 139, 
144, 148, 148, 157-160, 175, 
177, 180, 181, 190, 225, 229, 
266, 281, 301, 308, 309, 339, 
356, 381, 390, 391, 392, 399, 
585-589 and note, 396-604, 
615. 

+» Regent of. 
++, the Estates of, 180, 229, 272, 
"338-339, 507, 599, 600. 

, French ambassador i in, 
“"Oisel. ’ 
++, commerce and merchants’ , 
claims in, 194, 

>the Emperor’s relations 
with, 26, 61, 52,, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 70, 71, 96, 114, 117, 118, 
119, 220, 131, 122, 157-161, 
167, 174, 186, 193-194, 197, 
198-201, 226, -271-272, 273, 
337-341, 371, 39%, 507, 538, 
585-589 and note, 595, 596— 
604, 608-609. 

, English and French ‘policy 
in, 2, 11, 13, 26, 30, 37, 44, 


See Arran. 





See 





465, 51, 5b, 58, 59, 60, 61, 70, 
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Scotland, English and French policy 
in—cont. 

71, 87, 91, 98, 99, 108, 119, 

120, 141, 142, 168, 170, 175, 

176, 177, 178-181, 185~186, 
189, 192, 198, 216, 219, 225, 
226, 229, 243-244, 249, 265- 
266, 280, 292, 298 and note, 
309, 310, 323-324, 339-341, 
389, 409, 426, 445, 468, 475, 
495, 507, 526, 529, 536, 541, 
548-549, 558, 568, 582, 591, 
596-604. 

» Spanish mercenaries in, 11, 
44. 

Scottish pirate$ and privateers, 50, 
94, 96, 98, 99, 105, 107, 109, 
110, 114, 115, 119-123, 130, 
136, 141, 145, 146, 147, 149, 
150, 154, 161, 166, 199, 201, 
220, 241-242, 266-271, 307, 
340, 341, 353, 354, 507. 

Scottish prisoners in Zeeland, 147, 
Segovia, the Bishop of, 530, 605. 
Seine, the River, 182, 494, 
Sellinger. See St. Lege! r. 

Selve, Odet de, French. ambassador 
ee in Nites 118. ae 7 
marpon (Senarpont), le, Frene’ 
Governor of Boulogne, 92, 

499. 

Sens, 50. 

Seville, 21, 34, 63, 327, 367, 509, 510. 
Sextoir, Jehan, letter from, to Count 
de Roeulx, 471. 

Seymour, Edward, Duke of Somerset, 

6-8, 11, 13, 14, 28, 40, 41, 48, 

44, 56, ‘él, 62, 63, 66, 68, 72, 

82, 87, 98, 109, 119, 141-143, 
177, 199, 201, 202, 206-208 
note, 216, 227, 254, "256, 262— 
263, 265, 267, 280, 285 and 
note, 291, 293, 300, 316, 325, 
363, His * plot,” trial, and 
execution, 381, 384-386, 387— 
393, 396-397, 405-408, 425, 
438, 444, 445, 452-454, 468, 
493, 565, 592. 

, Edward, Earl of Hertford, 
62, 388. 
ai Lady Jane, 406 note. 

; Thomas, Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, Lord Admiral (died 
1549), 18. 

Sfondrato, Cardinal, 52. 

Sforza, Francesco Maria, Duke of 

Milan, 156 note. 

Shareef, the, 46, 78, 93. 

Shelley, Sir Richard, chosen to reside. 
as English ambassador at thd 
Emperor’s court, 468, 494. 

Sheppey, the Isle of, 116. 
“Sherbourne, 126 note. 

Shetland, 146 note. ° 


|* Shovelard, 126 note. 
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Shrewsbury, Earl of. See Talbot, 
Francis. 

sees, 562, 566. 

Shuxberry, 126 note. 

Sibrante, Popio (Popius Sybrantsen), 

* naval commander, 509-511. 

Sicily, 76, 193, 333, 352, 447. 

Sidney, Sir Henry, 302 nose, 618. 

Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania), 63 note. 

Siena, 520, 530, 545. 

Silversmith, the, Simon Renard’s 
informant, 5. 

Sion House, 98. 

Sipiéres, M. de, 273. 

Sittingbourne (Kent), 109, 116. 

Skinner, Dr., 328, « 

Smith, Sir Thomas, 44, 328, 331. 

Sodrigo, Jerome, inspector of ship- 
ping at Seville, 63. 


Somerset, Duke of. See Seymour, 
Edward. . 

Somerset, William, Earl of Worces- 
ter, 302 note. 

Soranzo, Giacomo, Venetian am- 


bassador in England, 230, 301, 
323, 342, 390, 435, 444, 466. 

Southampton, Earl of. See Wrio- 
thesley, Thomas. 

seeeee, 118, 115, 522, 536, 560. 

Spain, King of. See the Emperor. 

++eeeey Prince of, See Philip. 

++++.., foreign merchants’ com- 
plaints and claims in, 72, 113, 
169, 176, 281, 418, 444, 497, 

seveee, 46, 74, 78, 115, 191, 193, 
220, 264, 296, 336, 345, 352, 
353-355, 356, 364, 365, 367, 
370, 372, 375, 37%, 379, 400, 
416, 433, 447, 449, 454, 456, 
457, 469, 470, 472, 473, 475, 
492, 498, 505, 506, 507, 508— 
511, 513, 514, 521-525, 526, 
528, 555, 560, 563, 565, 566, 
574, 576, 577, 589, 590, 594, 
609, 617-618. 

Spinola, Paolo, 3, 4. 

Spires, letter dated from, 118. 

eoneee , 377, 

Stanhope, Sir Michael, 44, 408. 

Stanley, Edward, third Earl of 
Derby, 9, 166, 168, 169, 215, 
229, 263, 279-281, 283, 291, 
300, 323, 347, 390, 393, 408. 

Peco are » Henry, Lord Strange, 62, 
300, 386, 406 and note. 

Stansgate Abbey (Essex), 124, 125, 
132. 


Star-Chamber, the, 537 note. 
. Stewart, James (afterwards Earl ‘of 
» Moray), illegitimate son of 
James V of Scotland, 582 and 

note. 

seseee, Jane, illegitimate daughter 
e of James V of Scotland, 582 
* and note. . 





Stewart, a Scottish refugee, 299 note. 

Stillyard, merchants of the, in Lon- 
don, 425-426, 468, 494, 526, 
528, 552, 591. - 

Stockmeed, John, an English mer- 
chant, 450. 

Stradlin, Sir Thomas, 407 note. © 

Strange, Lord. See Stanley. 

Strangways, Captain, a pirate, 614— 
615. 

Strassburg, Archbishop of, 492. 

nieiserer ss , 220, 282, 399, 416, 435, 472, 
490, 492, 502, 568. 

Strick, Matthew, Imperial envoy 
to Scotland, Advices sent by, 
339. 

seeeees oe ees., letter from, to the 

; Queen Dowager of Hungary, 

* 507. = ; 

b's Swiss ip Silents » letters to, from the 
Bishop of Ross, 337. 

see, 271-272, 337-341. 

Strozzi, Leone, Prior of Capua, 153, 
333, 399. 

++++++, Peter (Count of Languillara), 
88, 172, 286 note, 399. 

:++++., Robert, 286. ® 

Studd, 126 note. 

Stuecker, cgptain in the Emperor’s 
service, 105, 

Stukeley, Captain Thomas, 38] and 
note, 390, 564 note. ° 

Sturmius (Jacob Sturm), 298, 334. 

Suffolk, Duke of. as Brandon, 
Henry ; and Grey, Henry. 

abe t43 ae dukedom of, 347. 

eeeeee, 121, 

Sussex, Earl of. See Radcliffe. 

Sun, the, an English warship, 132. ¢ 

Sweating sickness, the, epidemic in 

ingland, 332, 342, 347. 

Sweden, King of. See Gustavus 
Vasa.e ° 

+++..+., English relations with, 62, 
63 note, 109. 

Switzers, the, 22, 37, 46, 78, 182, 
193, 318, 334. 

Sybrantsen, Popius. See Sibrante, 
Popio. 
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Talbot, Frencis, fifth Earl of Shrews- 
bury, 168, 169, 215, 229, 263, 
279-281, 283, 291, 300, 323, 
347, 386, 390, 393, 526, 553. 

«+++, George, Lord, 62. 

Taro, the River, 36. 
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Tethesvar, the siege of, 395 note. 
Tendes, Count de, 11, 17, 40, 41, 56, 
65. 
Texel, the island of, 331. 
Thames, the River, 39, 84, 96, 98, 99, 
e 114, 121, 144, 145, 149, 166, 
177, 142, 263, 326, 331, 332, 
348, 373, 374, 409, 442, 560, 
593. 
Thann, 378 note. 
Theatine Cardinal, the. 
Pietro, 
Thermes, M. de, French general, 26, 
344, 543 note. 
Thérouanne, the captain of, 32. 
, 24, 92, 589. 
Thessaionica, tite Archbishop of, 
z 387, 
Thionville, 402, 538, 541, 549. 
Thirlby, Thomas, Bishop of Norwich, 
43, 265 note, 282, 292, 592. 
Throgmorton (Throckmorton), Sir 
Nicholas, 212, 302 note. 
Titian, letter to, from Prince Philip, 
605. 
se seeey 175, 580. 
Toises, Count de, 409. 
Toledo, Don Francisco de, Imperial 
ambassador at T¥ent, letters 
from, to the Emperor, 399, 
#02, 411, 413, 415, 418, 422, 
426, 427. 
seeey eaeees, letters to, from the 
Emperor, 414, 43), 
tessesy sence, 458, 459, 488, 491, 
"500-503, 506. 
seeeee, Don Pedro de (Marqués de 
Villafrenca), Viceroy of 
aples, 34, 35, 75, 298. 
Toro fn pain), 506. 
Toulon, 336. 
Teurnehem, ‘the forest of, 72, 499. 
Tournon, Cardinal de, 274, 448, 457- 
463, 543 note. 
Tours, letter dated from, 294, 
Trani, the Cardinal of, 395. 
Trelon Castle, 557. 
Tremoille, M. de la, 53, 72. 
Trent, the Cardinal of, 33, 34, 412, 
413, 414, 503. 
++++++, letters from* the Imperial 
ambassadors at, to the 
Emperor, 491, 500, 506. 
+++..., letters to the Imperial 
ambassadors at,efrom the 
Emperor, 488. 
++e++., letters dated frorh, 35, 382, 
387, 399, 402% 403, 411, 413, 
414, 416, 422, 424, 427, 428, 
450, 470, 472, 492, 503, 507° 
seseee, the papal legate at. See" 
Crescenzio. 
+++.+, the Council of, 29, 39, 34, 
35, 51, 53, 54, 74, 75, 77, 89, 
93, 109, 118, 172, 197, ‘g15, 


See Carafia, 
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Trent, the Council of—cont. 
220, 240, 244, 245-246, 262, 
273-274, 276, 278, 282, 283, 
292, 294, 298, 301, 307, 325, 
334, 382, 387, 398-402, 403, 
411-416, 418-424, 425-428, 
431- 4435, 450, 455-464, 467— 
468, 470, 472, 488-492, 500- 
503, 506-507. 

Trier, the Elector of (Count John 
Isenburg), 401, 402-403, 419- 
416, 420-424, 426-428, 431, 
433, 455-456, 467, 470, 489, 
507. 

seeeee » 402, 

Troyes, the bailfff of, 251. 

Tucher, Lazarus, an Antwerp 
merchant, 469, 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, 166, 214-215, 300, 425, 
582 and note, 591, 593. 

Turk, the, 5, 45, 54, 78, 93, 118, 193, 
244, 283, 301, 309, 310, 31L, 
313, 318, 325, 329, 333-334, 
336, 343, 344, 352, 354, 377, 
395, 457, 458, 461, 463, 466, 
475, 498, 520, 530, 543, 544, 
564 note, 576, 589, 603, 605, 

Turnhout, letters dated from, 96, 107, 
108, 110, 123. 
, 95 note, 137, 138, 181. 

Tyrone, Earl of. See O’Neill, Con 
Bacagh. 
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Urbino, Guidobaldo della Rovere, 
Duke of, 616. 
Ushant, 510, 513. 


Utrecht, President of. See Van der 
Burch. 
SSS » the Declaration of, 58, 59, 
189, 537, 540. . 
Vv , 
e 
Valentinois, Duchess of. See Poitiers, 
Diane de. 
Vallery, estate belonging to M. der 
St. André, 50. é 


*Valluysant, abbey of, 50. 
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Van Buren, Count (Maximilien de 
Bourgogne), Admiral of 
Flanders, letter from; to the 
Queen Dowager of Hungary,> 
194. 
siete, ore ; letters to, from the 
“Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
198, 194, 352, 496; 525. 
Senehacs: » report addressed to, 


Sigal «eevee, L117, 123, 136, 175, 
"335, 364-368, 477, 480, 508 
note, 516, 521, 523, 533, 535, 
551, 562, 589. 
Van der Burch, Adrian, President of 
Utrecht, 111, 486. 
Van der Delft, Frangois, Imperial 
ambassador i England 
(until May, 1550), letters 
from, to the Emperor, 5, 12, 
17, 27, 38, 46, 54, 60, 65, 80, 
86, 91, 94. 
salutes 1 sees ey letters to, from the 
Emperor, 11, 55, 87. 
Pee ae eee ep DIB ‘conferences with 
the Lady Mary, 5, 6, 47, 80-86, 


104. 
eesveey eeeeeey his conferences with 
“the Privy Council, 12, 17-19, 


38-43, 60-62, 65-71, 79, 91. 
His recall, 84, 87, 89, 90, 91, 
93, 94, 
ve eeeey oe ee ee, his illness and death, 
107, 111, 130, 136, 146. 
Further mentioned, 96, 97, 
. 105, 106, 111, 117, 126, 127, 
- 128, 132, 135, 140, 155, 162, 
178, 179, ,202, 205-208, 220, 
221, 222, 231, 311, 316, 350- 
351, 361, 363, 384, 397, 411, 
429, 437, 438, 486. 
Van der Haute, Francois, letter from, 
to the Emperor’s Council of 
State, 250. 
der Nieuwenhove, Dominicus, 
Bailiff of Veere, 348. 
der Werve, chevalier Thierry, 
Burgomaster of Antwerp, 
348. 
Yan Dorne, Gerard, an Antwerp 
merchant, 104 note. 
Holst, George, German protes- 
tant envoy to England, 56. 
Hoochstraten, councillor, 183. 
Schoonebeke, Gillebert. See 
Antwerp, Margrave of. 
Van Spenig, Hans, a navigator, 552. 
Vandeville, M. de (Frangois Destour- 
. mel), Captain of Gravelines, 
2 letter from, to the Queen 
Dowager of Hungary, 454. 
, to Count de 


Van, 


Van 


Van 


Van. 
Van 


Roeulx, 499. 
, letters to, from the 


Queen Dowager, 446, 498. © 
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Vandeville, M. de—cont. : 

56, 100, 403, “47 

ee note 585, 206. ‘4 i 

‘annes, Peter, lish aml or 

at Venice, "OL, 118. mat 

Vargas, ‘Francisco de, Imperial 
ambassador at Venice, lette* 
from, to Prince Philip, 530. 

415, 435, 458, 459, 


460, 605. 

Varnewyck, Yven de, a Fleming in 
the French service, 494, 

Vauvillers, M. de, in the Emperor’s 
service, 467. 

Vaux of Harroden, Thomas, Lord, 
177 note. 

Vaux, M. de, Equerry to the King of 
France, 326. 

Vauguyon, M. dey 326. - 

Veere (Holland), letters dated from, 
146, 148, 308, 346, 495, 55], 
560, 589, 595. 

aeeeee, L47, 194-195, 348, 495. 

Vega, Juan de, Viceroy of Sicily, 76, 

Velez, the King of, 325. 

Venantius. See Robertus Cecus. 

Vendéme, Antoine *de Bourbon, 
Duke of, 55, 88, 293, 299 note, 
300, .3825, 541, 592, 

secre, 237, 243, 244, 

Venice, letter dated from, 530. 

-, 35, 60, 77, 93, 175, 229, 297, 

333, 334, 366, 390, 466-467, 

469, 542, 543, 616. 

Veraldo, Papal Legate in France, 
427, 460. 

Vercelli - sul- Po, 519. 

Verdun, the Bishop of, 434. 

Vermigli, Pietro Martire. See Peter 


Seeleees 


yt. 

Verona, the President of, 426, 501 
Verplanken,eAntoine, a Fleming $n 
the French service, 494. 
Vesprim, Dean of (& Lasco), 120 

note. 
Vidame, the. See Chartres, Vidame 


of. 

Vieilleville, M. de, Gentleman of the 
King of France’s chamber,326. 

Vienna, 309, &89. 

Viglius de Zwichem, President of the 
Emperor’s Council of State, 
letter to, from the Bishop of 
Arras, 273. 

sy seeeeey from Guil- 
lausne do Poitiers, 387. 

teeeeey secrecy 167, 192, 382, 383, 
472, 476 note. 
_Willach, letters dated from, 529, 531, 





we egee, 536. 

Vitlindry, Secretary to the King 
of France, sent on a mission 
to England, 578, 590, 615. 
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Vigeroy, Secretary to the French 
Council, 60. 

Villers, Count de, 88. 

Villouin, Abbé de, in Regent Arran’s 
service, 585-588 note. 

Vischer, Captain, 331.6 

Vitello, Paolo, 76. e 

Voorne (Holland), 331. 


Ww 


Wade. See ArrSiger. 
« Walcheren, 281, 381. Z ° 
Waldeck, Count, 402. 
Wales, 368, 381. 
Walgrave, Edward, of the Lady 
aaty's household, 356 note- 
64. 
Wallerthum, Colonel William, 216, 
229, 402. 
Wallop, Captéin of Guines, 50. 
Watmer, 373. 
War, between France 4 England 
(1549-1550), 2, Il, 22, 25, 26, 
30, 37, 44, 46, 50, 53, 54, 55, 
57, 59, 60, 64, 65. 
s++ee+, between the Emperor and 
France (1551— ), 345, 356, 370- 
374, 375-376, 402-405, 442, 
447-449, 451, 471, 498, 499, 
508-510, 518-525, 535, 537~ 
551, 557-560, 578, 583, 585, 
‘ ae note, 591, 608-609, 616- 
Warden of the Cinque-Ports, Lord, 
See Cheyne, Sir Thomas. 
Warsaw, Archdeacon ef (& Lasco), 


120 note. 

Warwick, Earl of. See Dudley, 
John. 

Wasson, John, a Scottish seaman, 
356, 

Watson, William, a London mer- 
chant, 552, 

Waucop, Robert (Venantius). See 
Robertus Cecus, 

Weiss, Charles, letters printed by, « 
in his Documents Inédiis, 


32, 50, 161, 295, 

Wentworth, Thomas, “ord, Lord 
Chamberlain (1950, 1551), 
206. . 

Wernier (Warner %), Bederich (2), 
English customs officer, 1Q4 
note. bs 

Westen Schouwen, 331. 

Westminster, letters dated *from, 
94, 472, 

seeeees 72, 326, 390, 405, 408, 593. 

Wt. 37994, 
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Westmoreland, Earl of, 263. 
Whalley, Richard, 285 note. 
Whitefriars, the (in London), 582 


- note. 
Wight, the Isle of, 166, 227, 375, 


376, 494, 589. 
William, a Dartmouth sailor, 345. 
Williams, Sir John, Treasurer of the 
ii Augmentations, 389, 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
(Richard Bertie), Deputy 
Governor of Calais, 167, 179, 
250, 403-405, 499, 585, 597. 
Wilton (Salop), 566. 
Wiltshire, Earl of. See Paulet. 
Winchester, Bishop of. See Gardiner, 
Stephen ; and Ponet, John. 
+eseee, Marquis of, 


See Paulet. 

seeeee, 561, 562. 

Windsor, letter dated from, 564. 

aaisiely 6, , 164, 169, 368, 371, 561, 564, 
566, 570, 571, 572. 

Wingfield, Sir Anthony, Controller 
of the Household, 12, 20 
note, 21, 39, 206, 258, 358, 

++see+, Thomas, 206. ° 

Woking, letter dated from, 167. 

arr Adrien, a Flushing sailor, 

48, 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 118 note. 

Woodham, Walter, residence of the 
Lady Mary, 80, 83, 96, 130- 
134, 134 note. 

Woolwich, 348, 

Worcester, Bishop of. See Hooper, 
John. 


seeeee, Karl of, 

Worms, 118. 

Wotton, Dr. Nich&las, 12, 13, 18, 19, 
20, 28, 39, 60, 61, 265, 257 
and note, 261, 293, 294, 310- 
317, 336, 343 note, 348-352, - 
362, 363, 395, 479, 483-484, 
485-488, 526-527, 532, 553, 
557-560, 578, 






See Somerset. , 


Wriothesley, Thomas, Earl of 
Southampton, 7, 8, 10, 21, 44, 
47, 397 note. 


Wiirttemberg, Christopher, Duke of, 
220, 378, 416, 467, 470. 
teen , 435, 450, 471, 472, 490, 491, 
500, 506. 

Wiirtzburg, the Bishop of, 399, 401, 
492, 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 312, 315. 

Wyndham, Thomas, a navigator, 
347 and note, 578, 
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Ximenez, a servant of Don Diego de 
Mendoza, 530. 
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York, Sir John, Sheriff of London, * 


13, 218 and ‘note, 264,. 279, 
. 282, 388-389. 
Yvers (Rivers), Lord, 302 note. 
Yvoir, 548. 
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Zandelyn, a Flemish courier, 497. 

Zante, 333. 

Zeeland, Master of the Qustoms in, 
letters to, from the Queen 
Dowager of Hungary, 450, 
513. : 

seeeee, 124, 186, 139, 145, 158, 174, 
217, 309, 310, 322, 398, 399, 

* 478, 493, 496, 508, 509, 51f, 
512, 516, 521, 522, 526, 534, 
574, 576, 590, 595, 597. 
Zogre, M. de, 327. v ; 
‘wichem, Wiglius de. See Viglius. 
wingli, Ulrich, £52 note. . 
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* 


e 
Subsequent. to recommendations of Committees of the House of 
Commons’ in 1800 and 1836, the Master of the Rolls, in 1865, stated to 
the Lords of the Treasury that although “ the Récords, State Papers, 
» “and Documents in’ hig eharge constitute the most complete and 
“perfect series of their kind in the civilized wggld, and although 
* they are of the’greatest value in a historical and*constitutional point 
“of view, yet they are comparatively useless to the public from the 
“want of proper Calendars and Indexes.” Whereupon their Lord- 
ships assented to the necessity of having Calendars prepared, and 
empowered the Master of the Rolls to take such steps as might be 
necessary for this purpose. 
The following Works have been already published in this Series :—- 


CALENDARIUM GENEALOGICUM; for the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I. Edited by C. Roperts. 2 Vols. 1865. (Vol. 2 Out 
of Print.) %s . ‘ 

SyYLuaBus, In ENGLISH or RymEr’s Faepers. By Sir T. D. Harpy, 
D.C.L. 1869-1885. Vol. I.—1066-1377. Vol. II.—1377-1654. 
(Vols. 1 and 2 Out of Print.) Vol. III., Appendix and Index. 

Descrietive CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT DEEDs, preserved in the Publie 

7 Record Office. 1890-1906. Vols. I., If., III., IV. and V. 

CaLEnpar oF THE Fine Rozzs. 1911-1913, 

Vol., I—Epwarp I. 1272-1307. 
Vol. If.—Epwarp II. 1307-1319. 
Vol. HE.—Epwarp IE. 1319-1397. 


CaLenDar or vHe Pafuyr Rotts. 1891-1913. 


Henry III. 
° Vol. I. (Latin teat).— Vol. ITI.— 1232-1247. 
1216-1225, | Vol. 1V.—1247-1258. 
Vol. 11. (Latin text)— | Vol. V.— 1258-1266. 
1225-1232 | Vol. VI-~~-1266-1272. 
Epwarp I, 
Vol. _I.—1272-1281. | Vol. LII.—1292-1301, 
Vol. IT.—1281-1292, Vol. IVs—1301-J307. 
Epwarp II 
Vol. —_I.—1307-1313. i Vol. IV,—1321-1324. 
Vol. JII.—1313-1317. Vol. V.— 1324-1327. 
Vol. 1IT.—1317-1321. ! 
Epwarp IIT. ° 
Vol. I,— 1327-1330. : Vol. VIII.— 1348-1350. 
Vol. I1.—1330-1334, | Vol. TX.—1350-1354. 
Vol. 11T.—1334-1338. Vol. X.—1354-1358, 
Vol. IV.—1338-1340. | Vol. XJ.—1358-1361. 
Vol. V.—1340-1343. i Vol. XII.—1361-1364. 
Vol. VI.—1343-1345. ! Vol. XIII.—1364~1367, 
Vol. VIT.—1345-1348, i Vol. XIV.—1367-=1370, 
Ricuarp II, « 
Vol. _I.—13877-1381. j » Vol. IV.—3388-1392, 





Vol. V.—1391-1396. 
Vol. VI.—1396-1399 


Vol. TI.—1381-1385. 
Vol. ITI.—1385-1389. 





Hirnry Iv. ° 
Vol. _I.—1399-1401. Vol. III.— 1405-1408. 
Vol. Ti.—140191405, | Vol. IV.—1408-1413. 
Henry V. = 
Vol. I.—1413-1416. | Vol. IL.—1416-1422. 
Henry VI. . s 
Vol. I.—1422-1499, | Vol. IV.—1441-1446, 
Vol. II.—1429-1436.* ; Vol. V.— 1446-1452. 
Vol. III.—1436-1441, | Vol. VI.—1452-1461, 


Epwarp IV.—1461-1467, 
Epwarp IV., Henry VI.—1467-1277. 
Eowarp IV., itpwarp V...Rrewarp IIE, 1476-1485, 


We, 182,—1,125,—1/11/13.—.T., Lea, ° 
° 
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CALENDAR or THE CLOSE ROLLS. 1892-1913. 
Henry ITI. (Latin text). 


_ Vol. I.--1227-1231. : Vol. III.—3234-1287. 
Vol. II,—1231-1234. i Vol. 1V.—1237-1242. 
Epwarp I. 
Vol. I.—1272-1279. 1 Vol. IV%—1296-1302. 
Vol. [1.—1279-1288, : Vol. * V.—1302-1307. 


Vol. I11.—fss8-1296. 
Epwarp II. 


Vol. 1.—1307-1313. j Vol. IH.—1318-1323. 
Vol. IL.—1313-1318. Vol. IV.—1323-1327. 
Epwarp III. 4 
Vol. I.—1327-1330. Vol. VITI.—1346-1349. 
Vol. I1.—1330-1333. Vol. IX,—1349-1354. 
Vol. I1.—1333-1337. i Vol. X.—1354-1360. 
Vol. IW.—1337-1339. Vol. XI.—1360-1364. 
Vol. V.—1339-1341. i Vol. XITI.—1364-1368. 
Vol. VI.—1341-1343. Vo!. XLIT.—1369-1374. 
Vol. VII.—1343-1346. * Vol. XIV.—1394-1377, &c. 


CALENDAR OF VARIOUS CHANCERY Rotts :—Supplementary Close 
Rolls, Welsh Rolls, Scutage Rolls. 1277-1326. 1912. 
CALENDAR OF THE CHARTER Rots. 1903-1912. 
Vol. _I.—1226-1257. Vol. ILT.— 1300-1326. 
Vol. IE.—1257-1300. Vol. IV.—1327-1341. 
CALENDAR or INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM and other analogous docu- 
ments. 1898-1913. 
Vol. J.—Henry III. Vol. V.—1-9 Epwirp I. 
Vol. II.— 1-19 Epwarp I. Vol VI.—10-20 Epwarp IT. 
Vol. ILI.—20-28 Epwarp I. Vol. VII,g—1-9 Epwarp ITI. 
Vol. IV,.-29-35 Epwarp I. 
Seconp SERIES— 
Henry VII.—Vol. IJ. 
Inguisirions AND AssrssMEnTs relating to Feupa Arps, ete. 1284- 
1431. Vol. I. Bedford to Devon. 1899. Vol. If. Dorset to 
Huntingdon. 1900, Vol. Til. Kent to Norfolk. 1904. Vol. 
IV. Northampton to Somerset. 1906. Vol. V. Stafford to 
Worcester. 1909. 
CALENDAR OFgLETTERS AND Pavers, ForEIGN AND DOMESTIC, OF THE 
REIGN oF Henry VIII., preserved in the Public Record Office, 
the British Museum, and elsewhere in England. Edited by J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. (Vols. I.-EV.); by J. Garrpner (Vols. V.-XIII.) ; 
and by J. Gatrpner, C.B., and R. H. Bropre (Vols. XIV.-XXI.). 








1862-1910. . 
Vol. I.—1509-1514. (New and ; Vol. XTII., Part II.—1538, 
revised edition in the Press.) : Aug. to Dec. 
Vol. II. (in two parts)—1515- Vol. XIV., Part I.—1539, Jan. 
1518. (Part I. out of print.) ! to July. 
Vol. III. (in two parts)—-1519- Vol. XIV., Part II.—1539, 
1523. H Aug. to Dec. 
Vol. 1V.—Introduction. Vol. XV.—1540, Jan. to Aug. 
Vol. IV., Part I[.—1524-1526. .Vol. XVI..-1540, Sept. to 
(Out of print.) 1541, Dec. 
Vol. IV., Part IL.—1526-1528. 4 Vol. XVII.— 1542. 
Vol. IV., Part I1T.—1529-1530. Vol. XVIII., Part I.—1543, 
Vol. V.—1531-1532. (Out of print.) Jan. to July. 
Vol. VI.—1533. Vol. XVIII, Part II.—1543, 
Vol. VIL.+1534. ! Auy. to Dee. 
Vol. VITI.—1535, Jan. to : Vol. XIX., Part 1.—1544, Jan. 
duly. k | to July. 
Vol. IX.—1535, Aug. to}(Out of; * Vol. XJX., Part II.—1544, 
Dec. print.) Aug. to Dec. 
Vol. X.—1536, Jan. to « Vol. XX., Part I.—1545, Jan. 
June. . to July. 
_ Vol. XI.—1536, July to Dec. Vol. XX., Part II.—1545, 
Vol. XIT., Part I.— 1537, Jan. * Aug. to Dec. 
to May. Yol. XXI., Part I— 1546, Jan. 
Vol. XII., Part T—1537, June to Aug. 
to Dec. « Vol. XXI., Part IJ.—1546, 
¢ Vol. XTII., Part I.—1538, Jan. Sept. to 1547, Jan, 


to Jilly, 
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CaLenpaR or Stare PAPeErs, 
Epwarp VI., Mary, 
Lemon (Vols. I. and IT.) and 
(Vols. TII.-XIL.). 1856-1872. 

Vol. _I.—1547-€580. 

Vol. II.—-1581-1590.¢ } 

ee of 


Vol. TIT.—1591-1594. 
Vol. IV.—1595-1597, 
Vol. V.—1598-1601. 
Vol. VI.—1601-1603, 
with Addenda, 
1547-1565. 
. VII.—Addenda, 
1566-1579. 
CALENDAR oF StaTE Pa 
Cuaries I. Edited 
and W. D. Hamuyron (Vol. XI 


Vol. 





Domestic SERIEs, oF THE REIGNS OF | 
EvizaBetu, and* James I. 


Edited by R. 

by Mary Anne Everett GREEN 

Vol. VIII.—1603-1610. 

Vol. IX.—1611-1618. 

Vol. «%.—1619-1623. 

Vol. XI.—1623-1625, with 

Addenda, 1603-1625. 
XII.—Addenda, 1580- 

1625. 


Vol. 


PERS, Domestic SERIES, of THE REIGN OF 
by J. Bruce (Vols. I. 


-XII.); by J. Brucu 


IL.); by W. D. Hamirron (Vols. 


XIV.-XX#L.); by W. D. Hamiton and Sorniz C. Lomas (Vol. 
XXIII.). 1858-1897. 
Vol. I.— 1625-1626. Hl Vol. XIV.—1639. (Out of 
Vol. _IT.— 1627-1628. | print.) 
Vol. IIT.-1628-1629. Vol. XV.—1639-1640. 
Vol. IV.—1629-1631. Vol. XVI.— 1640. 
Vol. V.— 1631-1633. Vol. XVII.—1640-1641. 
Vol. _VI.—1633-1634. Yol. XVIII.—1641-1643, 
Vol. VIM.—1634-1635. ( (Out of Vol. XIX.—1644, 
Vol. VIII.~-1635. { print.) Vol. XX.— 1644-1645. 
Vol. IX.—1635-J636. | H Vol. XXI.—1645-1647. 
Vol. _X.—1636-1637. / | Vol. XXIT.—1648-1649. 
Vol. XI.—1637. i Vol. XXIII.— Addenda, 1625. 
Wol. XIT.—1637-1638. | (Out of 1649. 
Vol. XITT.—1638-1639.} print.) , 
CALENDAR OF STATE Papers, Domestic SERIES, DURING THE CommoN- 
WrALtH. Edited by Mary Anne Evererr GREEN. 1875-1886. 
Vol. I.—-1649-1650. | Vol. VIIL.—1655. (Out of 
Vol. I1.—1650. | print.) 
Vol. IiI.—1651. | (Out of Vol. X.— 1655-1656. 
Vol. IV.—1651-1652. | print.) Vol. _X.—1656-1657.|(out of 
Vol. V.—1652-1653. Vol. XI.—1657-1658.|print) 
Vol. VI.—1653-1654, Vol. XIT.—1658-1659. 
Vol. VII.—1654. | Vol. XIII! 1659-1660. 


Money. 1642-1656. 
Parts I-III. 1888. 
CALENDAR oF SraTe Papers. 
1643-1660. Edited by Many 
T.-V. 1889-1392. 
CALENDAR OF STATE Pavers, 


Cuares II. Edited by Mary A 
and by F. H. B. DanreLt (Vols, 
Vol. I.—1680-1661. 
Vol. _IL— 1661-1662. ] < 
Vol. IE1.—1663-1664. | 
Vol. IV.— 1664-1665, | (Out of 
Vol. _V.~-1665-I866. |  PTint.) 
Vol. _VI.-—1666-1667. } 
Vol. VIE.—1667. 
Vol. VITI.—1667-1668. 
Vol. IX.—1668-1g69. . 
Vol. _X.—1670, and Addenda, 


1660-1670. . 
CALENDAR OF STATE Papers, Dom: 
Wittiam III. Edited by W. J. 
Vol. _I.—1689-1690. 
Vol. II.—1690-1691. 
Vol. IIT.—1691-1692. 
Vol. TV.—1693. 
Vol. V.—1694-1695. 


. 





OMMITTEE FOR THE ADVANCE OF 
Edited by Mary Anne Everrrt Green. 


CoMMITTEE FOR Comeounpina, &¢. 


Anne Evererr GREEN. Parts 


Domestic SERins, oF THE REIGN OF 


NNE Everett GREEN (Vol. I*X.); 
XI-XX.). 1860-1913. 

Vol. XI.—1671. 

Vol. XII.— 1671-1672. 

Vol. XTIT.—1672. 

Vol. XIV.—1672-1673. 

Vol. XV.— 1673. 

Vol. XVI.—1673-1675. 

Vol. XVII.—1675-1676. 


- Vol. XVIII.—1676-1677. 
Vol. XIX.—1677-1678. 
Vol. XX.—1678, with 
Addenda, 1674-1679. 
Estic SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF 
Harpy. 1895-1913. 
Vol. VI.—1695, July to Dee. ¥ 
. and Addenda, 1689- 
1695. 
Vol. VII. 1696. 


e 


e 


. 


e 


é 


e 


Cazznpar or Home Orrice Parers of THE REIGN or Georce Iit. 


Vols. I. and TI. Hdited by“J. Repincron. 
and IV. Hdited by R. A. Roperts. 


Vol. I.—1760.(25 Oct.)-1765. 
Vol. II.—1766-1769. 
CaLENDAR oF TrEasuRY Books. 


1904-1913. 

Vol. I.—1660-1667. 

Vol. II.—1667-1668. 

Vol. IIT. (in two parts)—1669- 
1672. 

CaLENDAR OF TREASURY PaPERs. 

1889, 

Vol. J.—1557-1696, 

Vol. _II.—1697-1702. 


Vol. ITI.—1702-1707. 


1878-1879. Vols. ik 
1881-1899 

Vol. T1T.—1770-1772. 

Vol. IV.—1773-1775. A 


Edited by Wo A. Suaw, Litt. D. 


Vol.* IV.—1672-1675. 
Vol. V. (in two 
1676-1679. 
Vol VI.—1 679-1680. 
Edited by J. Reprneron. 


parts )— 


1868- 


Vol. IV.--1708-1714. 
Vol. V.—1714-1719. 
Vol. VI.—1720-1728. 


CALENDAR or TREASURY Books AND Papers. Edited by, W. A. Suaw, 


« Vol. I1¥.—1739-1741. 





Litt. D. (1897-1903. 
Vol. I.—1729-1730. 
Vol. II.—1731-1734. 


Vol. ITL.—1735-1738. 


CaLenpar or Stare Papers relating to ScorLaNnp. 


THorrPe. 1858. 
Vol. I.—1509-1589, 
Vol. I.—1589-1603 ; 

relating to Mary Queen ot 


Vol. V.—1742-1745. 


Edited by M. J. 


an Appendix, 1543-1592; and State Papers 
Scots, 1568-1587. 


« 
CaLENDAR OF DocuMENTS relating to IRELAND, in the Public Record 


Office, London. 


Vol. 
Vol. 


L.—-1171-1251. 
II.—1252-1284. (Out of 


print.) 


Edited by H. 8. Sweetman, B.A. (Vols. I-IV.) ; 
and by H. 8. Sweerman and G. F. Hanpcook (ol. V.). 


1875-1886. 
Vol. ITI.—1285-1292. 
Vol. IV.—1293-1301. 
Vol. V,—1302-1307. 


. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PaPERS relating to IRELAND, Henry VIIL.— 


Evizapern. Edited by H. 
E. G. Atkinson (Vols. VI.-X. 


(Vol. XT). 1860-1912. 
Vol. _1,—1509-1573. 
Vol. IL.—[574-1586. 


(Out of print.) 
Vol. ITT.— 1586-1588. 
Vol. IV.—1588-1592. 
Vol. V.—1592-1596. 
Vol. VI.—1596-1597. 
Vol. VII.— 1598-1599. 
CaLENDAR oF Srate Papers relatin 


in the Public Record Office, and elsewhere. 


C. W. Russetz, D.D., and J. P. 
Vol. I.—1603-1606. 
(Out of print.) 
Vol: _I1.—1606-1608. 


Vol. ITI.—1608-1610. 


CALENDAR oF SraTE Parers relating 


Commonweattu., Edited by R. 
Vol, _I.—1625-1632. 
Vol. IL.—1633-1647. 
Vol. ITI.—1647-1660, with 
Addefhda, 1625-1660. 


CaLEnpar or State Papers relating to InELaNp, 


C. Hamizron (Vols. I.-V.); by 
+); and by R. P. Manarry, B.A. 


Vol. VIII.—1599-1600. 


Vol. IX.—1600. 

Vol. X.— 1600-1601. 

Vol. XI.—1601-1603; with 
Addenda, 1565-1654, and 


Calendar of the Hanmer 
Papers. * 


g to IRELAND, James I., preserved 
Edited by the Rev. 
PRENDERGAST. 1872-1880. 
Vol. IV.—16i1-1614. 
(Out of print.) 
Vol. V.—1615-1625. 
to Ireranp, Cartes I. and 
P. Manarry, B.A. 1900-1903. 
Vol. IV.—Adventurers 
“Land, 1642-1659. 


° 


for 


Cuaries Il. Edited 


by R. P. Manarry, B.A., 1905-1911. 


Vol. I—1660-1662. 
* Vol. Il.—1663-1665. 
Vol. ITI.— 1666-1669. 


Vol. IV—1669-1670, with 
Addenda, 1625-1670, 


CALENDAR OF THE CaREW Papers, preserved in the Lambeth Library. 


“ 


Edited by J. S. Brewer, MA., and W. 


+ Buzen, 1867-1873 





Vol. _I.—1515-1574. (Out of 

Vol. YI.—1575-1588. print.) 

Vol. TET.—1589-1600. (Out of 
* print.) 


a 
e 


e 


Vol. 1V.—1601-1603. 
Vol. V.—Book of Howth 


Miscellaneous. 


Vol. VI.—1603-1624, 


vi 


Catenpa® or Starz Papers, Corontan ‘Serizs. Edited by W. N. 
Satnspury (Vols. I.-IX.); by We N. Saixspury and the Hon. - 
J. W. Fortescue (Vol. X.); by the Hon. J. W. Forrescur 
(Vols. XI.-XVL); and by C. Hrapgam, M.A. (Vols. XVII. 
to XX.) 1860-1912. : : 

« Vol. I.—America and West Indies, 1574-1660. 


Vol, II.-East Indies, China, and Japan, 1513-1616. 
Vo. IE— % .,, a | 1617-1621. | (Oué of 
Vol. IV.— 23 oy oe 1622-1624. { print.) 
Vol. _V.—America and West Indies, 1661-1668. | 
Vol. _VI.—East Indies, China, and Persia, 1625-1629, / 
Vol. VII.—America and West Indies, 1669-1674, 
- Vol. VIII.—East Indies and Persia, 1630-1634. 
Vol. IX.—America and West Indies, 1675-1676, and Addenda, 
1574-1674. 
Vol. X.—America and West Indies, 1677-1680. 
Vol. XI a = 1681-1685. 
Vol. XIL— ba ae 1685-1688. ° 
Vol. XIIIs— pa aS 1689-1692. 
Vol. XIV. hd o 1693-1696. 
Vol, XV.— be 1696-1697. 
Vol. XVIL— Ss ‘s 1697-1698. 
Vol. XVII.— an * 1699; with Addenda, 1621- 
1698. 
Vol, XVIIT.— ap a 1700. 
Vol. XIX.— ” ” 1704. 
Vol. XX.— ” ” Jan.-Dec. 1, 1702. 
CatenpaR sor State Papers, FOREIGN Srrizs, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Edited by W. B. Turnsuny. 1861. 


Epwarp VI., 1547-1553. 
CaLenDar or Srath& Papers, 


| Mary, 1553-1558. 
Forricn SERIES, OF THE REIGN OF 


Eizasetu, preserved in the Public Record Office, &. Edited 
~ by the Rev. f Srevenson, M.A. (Vols. I.-VIIL.); by A. J. Crospy, 
M.A. (Vols. VIIL.-XI.); by A. J. Burier, M.A. (Vols. XII.-XVI.); 
and by A.J. Butler, M.A. and Sophie Crawford Lomas, F.R. Hist. 8. 
(Vol. XVII.) 1863-1913. 
Vol. T.—1558-1559. (Out of | Vol. X.—1572-1574 (Out of 
print.) | print.) 
Vol. II.—1559-1560. Vol. —XI.—1575-1577. 
Vol. ITT.—1560-1561. | Vol. XY¥I.—15%7-1578. 
Vol. IV.—1561-1562. Vol. XTII.—1578-1579. 
Vol. V.-—1562. (Out of pring.) Vol. XIV.—1579-1580. 
Vol. VI.—1563. Vol. XV.—1581-1582. 
Vol. VII.—1564-1565. Vol. XVI.—1582, 


Vol. VITI.— 1566-1568. 
Vol. IX.—1569-1571. 


CaLENDAR oF DocumMENTs IN France, 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rounp, M.A. 1899. 


CaLeNnDAR oF LETTsERs, DEspatcues, 
the Negotiations between England 


Edited 
UAL DE 


cas and elsewhere. 

IL); by Dow Pasc 

Dow Pasouvan DE Gavan 

by M. A. 8. Hume (Vol. 

Roya Tyner (Vol. IX.). 
Vol. T.—1485-1509% 


Vol. IT.—1509-1525,” 
Supplement to” Vol. I. 


(Out of print.) 


and 


Vol. XVII.—1583, and 
Addenda. 
illustrative of the History of 
Vol. I. 918-1206. Edited by J. H. 
AND Stare Papers, relating to 
and Spain, preserved at Siman- 
by G. A. BeRcenroru (Vols. I. and 
Gayanoos (Vols. II. to VI); by 


Gos and M. A. S. Hume (Vol. VII.); 
VITL.); and by M. A. S. Hume and 


1862-1913, 
| Vol. IV. Part II.—1531-1533. 
| continued. 
Vol. V. Part I.1534-1535. 
Vol. V. Part IT.—1536-1538. 


Vol. II. = j Vol. VI. Part I.—1538-1542. 
Vol. HI. Part I.—2525-1526. Vol. VI. Part IT.—1542-1543. 
Vol. It. Part II.—1527-1529. Vol. VII.—1544, 


Vol. IV. Part I.—1529-¥530.. 
(Out of print.) 

Vol. IV. Part Il.—1531-1533. 
(Out of print.) 

CaLENDAR 


Edited by M. A. 8. Hume. 
Vol. I.—i8558-1567. 
Vol. IT.—1568-1579. 


I 


or Letters anp-Srare Papers, 
AFFaIRs, preserved principally in the Arekj 


Vol. VITI.—1545-1546. 
Vol. IX.—1547-1549. 


telating to EnGuisH 
ives of Simancas. 

892-1899, - 

Vol. IIT.—1580-1586. 

Vol. TV.—1587-1603. 


a , 7 8 
CALENDAR oF Stave BarErs AND. Manuscripts, relating to ENGLIsa 
AFFAIRS, preseryéd in the Archives of Venice, &c. Edited by 
R. Brown (Vbls. cy 3; by R. Brown and the Right Hon. G. 
CavENDIsH-BENTINCK (Vol. VII.); by H. F. Brown (Vols. 
VIII.-XIL.); and “by A: B. Hinps, M.A. (Vols. XIH.-XVIL.). 


1864-1912. sy : e 
Vol. 1.—1202-1509.  (@ut of Vol VIIL.—1581-1591. : 
% print.) Vol. TX.—1592-1603. 

Vol. II.—1509-1519. | Vol. = X.— 1603-1607. 

Vol. IIT.—1520-1526. , . **. Vol. XTI.—1607-1610. 

Vol. IV.—1527-1533, © : Vol. XJI.—1610-1613. 

Vol. V.—1534-1554. Vol. XIII.—1613-1615. 

Vol. Vi—Part _I.—1555-1556. Vol. XIV.—1615-1617. 

Vol. VI.—Part Il.—-1556-1587. Vol. XV.--1617-1619.  * 

Vol. VI.—Part IIT.— 1557-1558. Vol. XVE—1619-1621. 
(Oukof print.) Vol. XVIL.—1621-1623. 

Vol. VII.—-1558-1580. Vol. XVITL.— 1623-1625. 


. 

CaLeNnpar oF State PAPERS AND Manuscripts existiag in the Archives 
and Collections of Milan, Vol. I. Edited by Auten B. Hinps, M.A. 
1913. 


CaLenpar of entries in the Papan Reeisrers, illustrating the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by W. H. Buss (Vols. J. 
and II.); by W. H. Briss and C. Jonnson, M.A.~(Vol. IIE.) ; 
by W. H. Buss and J. A. Twemtow, B.A. (Vols. IV and V.); 


and by J. A. Twemtow, B.A. (Vols. VI.-IX.). e 
Para Lerrers. 1893-1913. 
Vol. _I.—1198-1304. Vol. VI.—1404-1415. 
Vol. II.—1305-1342. Vol. WI.—1417-1431. 


Vol. III.—1342-1362. | Vol. VIII.— 1427-1447. 
Vol. IV.—1362-1404. H Vol. IX.—1431-1447. | 
Vol. V.—1396-1404. 1 

PETITIONS TO THE PoPE. 1896. 
Vol. I.—1342-1419. 


GuIDE TO THE VaRIous CLasSES OF DocUMENTS IN THE PUBLIC 
Recorp Orrice. By 8S. R. Scaremi-Brmp. Third Edition. 
1908. Price Ta 


Acts or THE Privy Counc. or Engianp, New Series. Edited by” 
J. R. Dasent, M.A. 1890-1907. Price 10s. each. 


Vol. I.— 1542-1547. i Vol. XVIT.—-1588-1589. 
Vol. H1.—1547-1550. H Vol. XVITI.—1589-1590. © 
Vol. TLI.— 1550-1552. i Vol. “XIX.—1590. 

Vol. IV.—1552-1554. Hl Vol. XX.—1590-1591. 
Vol. V.— 1554-1556. Vol. XXL~1591. 

Vol. VI.— 1556-1558. Vol. XXIT.— 1591-1592. 
Vol. VII.— 1558-1570. Vol. XXIII.—1592. 

Vol. VIET.—1571-1575. Vol. XXIV.—1592-1593, 
Vol. IX.—1575-1577. Vol. XXV.— 1595-1596, 
Vol. X.— 1577-1578. Vol. XXVI.—1596-1597. 
Vol. XI.—1578-1580. Vol. XXWVIT.—1597. 

Vol. XII.—1580-1581. Cs Vol. XXVIII.—1597-1598. 
Vol. XITI.—1581-1582. Vol. XXIX.—1598-1599. 
Vol. XIV.—1586-1587. Vol. XXX.-—1599-1600. 
Vol. XV.—1587-1588. Vol. *XXXI.—1600-1601. 
Vol, XYI.—1588. Vol. XXXIT.—1601-1604. 


Acts oF THE Privy Councin or Eneianp. ‘COLONIAL SERIES. 
Edited by W. L. Grant, M.A., and J. Munro, M.A. (Vols. I.-111.), 
and by J. Munro, M.A. (Vois. IV and V.).¢ 1909-1912. Price 108. 


each. 
Vol. I.—1613-1680. t Vol, IV.—1745-1766. 
Vol. If.—1680-1720. * | Vol. V.—1766-1783. 
«Vol, ILE.—1720-1745, é Vol. VL—*The Unbound 


Papers.” 





“ CaraLocuE oF Manuscripts and other oBjects in the Musrum of 
the Pusric Recorp Orricr. By Sip H., ¢.; Maxweii Lyte, 
K.C.B. Seventh Edition. 1911. ~ Price 6d. .-. 

° . 


e Te the Press., ee * 
CALENDAR OF THE CLOSE Routs oF THt Rerés gr Henry III. Vor. V. 
CaLENDAR OF THE CLosr Rois OF THE. Réten or Ricnarp II. Vol. I. 
CALENDAR OF THE FINE Roras:" Vols. IV. and V, Edward IE. 


CaLENDAR oF THE*PaTENT ROLLS OF THE REIGN -OF Epwarp III. 
Vols. XV. and XVI. 


CaLENDAR OF THE PaTENT ROLLS OF THE REIGN oF Henry VII. 
Vols. T. and II. . 


CaLenpar 8r THE CHARTER Rotts. Vol. V.- 


CALENDAR OF Inqutsitions ‘Post Mortem. Vols. VIII. and IX., 
Edward III. 


CaLENDAR oF INQuisiTIons Post Mortem. Second Series. Henry VII." 
Vol. IT. S . 


CatrypaR or STATE Papers in the Archives at Rome illustrating 
the History of Great Britain and Ireland. Vol, I. 
> 


Catenpar or Srave Papers, relating to Enenisn Arrairs, preserved 
in the Archives of Venice, &c. Vols. XIX. and XX. 


- 
CaLEnDar of entries in the PAPAL REGISTERS, illustrating the History 
« of Great Britain and Ireland. Papal-Letters. Vols. X. and Xi. 


CaLENDAR or Srare Papgrs, Domesric SERIES, oF THE REIGN OF 
Wiunram IIT. Vol. VIII. 


CaLenpaR or Treasury Booxs. Vols. V1. and VIII. 


CaLENDAR OF Lerrers aND Papers, FOREIGN AND Domestic, 
Henry VIII. Vol. I. 1509-1514. New and revised edition. 


CaLenpar or Stare Papers, Foreien Serizs, ELIZABEru. Vols. XVIII. 
and XIX. 


« 


CaLENDAR oF Srate Papers, Domestic SERIES, OF THE REIGN oF 
Cuarces II. ° Vol. XXI. 


CaLenpar or SraTe Papers, Covonrat Series. Vols. XXL. and XXII. 
CaraLoGuE or Ancient DeEps. Vol. VI. 


CALENDAR OF LETTERS, DespatcHes, AND STatE PAPERS, RELATING 
TO THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND Span. Vol. X. 


InqQuisiITIONs AND ASSESSMENTS RELATING TO Feupau Ais. Vol. VI. 


CaLinDAR OF MISCELLANEOUS “Inquisrrions (CHancery). Vol. I. 
Henry IT. and Epwarp I. Vol. If. Epwarp il. 


CALENDAR OF CHANCERY WaRRANTS. 


CALENDAR OF Srari Papers, Domestic Serius, or %HE REIGN OF 
ANNE. 


CALENDAR OF THE LIBERATE ROLLS. 2: 


JOURNALS OF THE Boarn, or TRADE AND PLANYATIONS, FROM 1703 
ONWARDS. % 


SumMonses TO PARLIAMENT AND CREATIONS or PEERAGES. - 


+ 
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PUBLIC RECORD, OFFICE. 


) INDEXES. 


The object of the&s publications is to make the contents of the 
Public Record Office more easily available. In conjunction with 
the Calendars, they will, in course of time, form a catalogue of the 
National Archives, as explained in the Fifty-first Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records (page 10). - 





No. I. Index of Anciunr Pevirions of the Chancery and the 
Exchequer. 1892. 9s. 6d. 

No. If. List and Index of Decharep Accounts from the Pipe Office 
and the Audit Office. 1893. 15s. ° 

No. LI. List of volumes of Srare Papers (Great Britain and 
Ireland). Part I. 1547-1760. 1894. 6s. 6d. (New Edition in 
the Press.) 

No. IV. List of Puza Rotts. New and revised Edition. 1910, 7s. 

No. V. List of Ministers’ Accounts preserved in the Pubtic Record 
Office. Part I. 1894. 16s. 

No. Vi. List and Index of Courr Roxts preserved in she Public 
Record Office. Part I. 1896. 158. (Out of Print.) 

No. VII. Index of CuancerRy ProcrEeDINGs, Series II. Vol. I. 
1558-1579. 1896. 14s. 

No. VIII. . List of Minisrers’ Accounts. Appendix, Corrigenda, 
and Index to Part I. 1897. 3s. 

No. TX. List of Supeirrs from the earliest times to A.D. 1831. 1898. 
9s. (Out of Print.) 

No. X. List of proceedings with regard to Cuarrraniy Uses. 1899. 
5s. 

. 

No. XI. List of Foraten Accounts enrolled on the Great Rolls of 
the Exchequer. 1900. 10s. 

Nov au, List of Earty Cuanorry Procrerpines. Vol. I. 1901. 

Se 

No. XIII. List of Srar-Cuamper Procerpings. Vol. I. 1485- 
1558. 1901. 10s. 

No. XIV. List of Records of the Ducuy or Lancaster. 1901. 52. 
(Out of Print.) 

No. XV. List of Ancient CorresPoNDENCE of the Chancery and 
Exchequer. 1902. 12s. 

No. XVI. List of Earty Caancery Procerpines. Vol. II. 1903. 

“17s. 


No. XVII. List of Inquisrrions an Quop Damnum. Part JI. 1904. 
13s. 

No. XVIIL. List of Apmrratty Rucorps. Vol. I. 1904. 88. (Out 
of Print.) . 


No, XIX. List of Srare Papers, Foreman, 15$7-1581. 1904. 42. 


No. XX. List of Earnty Caancery Proceepines. ‘Vol. III. 1906. 
o* (15s. ‘ = 


“ No. XXL List of Proceedings in the Counr of Requests. Vol. I. 
1906. 15s. 


No. XXII. List of Inguisrrions aD quop Damnum. Part II. 
. 1906. 14s. 


No. XXIII. Index of Inqurarrtons. Vol. I. Henry VIIT. to 


Priur anp Mary. 1907. 10s. . 

No. XXIV. Index of Cuancery Procrempines. Series II. Vol. II. 
1579-1621. 1908." 108. . 
e . = 


ee re 


io 


- 


No. XXV. List of Renrars AND SuRVEvs, and other Analogous 
Documents. 1908. 14s. 


° 
No. XXVI. Indeyof Ivquistrions. Vol. I. Enizapety. 1908, 12s. 
No. XXVII. List of Chancery Rotts. 1908. _ 10s. 

rs 
No. XXVIII. List of War Orricr Recorps. Vol.I. 1908. 8s. 6d. 


No. XXIX. List of Earny CHANCERY PROCEEDINGS. Vol. IV, 
1908. 13s. 


No. XXX. Index of Cuanomry Procrepines. Series II. Vol. TH. 
1621-1660. 1909. 12s, 


No. XXXI. Index of Inquisirions. Vol. ID. James I. 1909. 
12s. s 


No. XXXII. JIndex “of PLagTa DE Banco (Plea Rolls, Common 
Pleas), 1327-1328 :— 


Part I. Bedford to Norfolk. 1910, 15s. 


Part II. Northampton to York, Divers Counties, and ,Mis- 
cellaneous. 1910. Ils. 6d. 


No. XXXTIE. Index of Inquisrrions. Vol. IV. Cnaruzs I. and 
later. With Appendices. 1910. 14s. 
. No. XXXIV. List of Ministers’ Accounts. Part Il. 1910. 10s, 
No. XXXV. Exousquer Accounts. 1912. 12s, 
No, XXXVI. Coxonian Orrice Recorps. 1911. 11s, 
No. XXXVIL. Sprcran ComMIssions np REroRNS IN THE 
EXCHEQUER. 1912. 5s, 
No. XXXVIII. Earny Cuancery Procerpinas. Vol. V. 1912. 208. 


No. XXXIX. Cuancery ProceEpinas Bripcss’ Division, 1613-1714. 
Vol. I. A-C. 1913. 138. 


In the Press. 
~ PALATINATES OF Guestrr, Durnam snp Lancaster, Hoxor or 
PEVERIL AND PRINCIPALITY OF Wates. 
Forrien Orrice Recorps, 1781-1837, 
Home Orrice Pavers, , 
Treasury, EXcHEQUER AND Aupit, &¢., RECORDS PRIOR TO 1837. 
Cuancery Proceeprnes, James I, 
CHANCERY Procegpines, Brings’ Division, 1613-1714. D.- 


Bone ie 
rs ‘ +: a 


THE CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND “IRELAND DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


% 


Roya 8vo. Price 10s. each Volume or Part. 


1. Tue Crronicte or ENGLAND, by Jouw Caparave. Edited by the . 
Rev. F. C. Hinarsron, M.A. 1858. 

2. CHRoNICON MONASTERH DE ABINGDON. Vols. I. awd Il. Edited, 
by the Rev. J. SrrPHENSON, M.A. 1858. ¢ 


3. Lives oF Epwarp THE ConFressor. I.—La Estoire de Seint 
Aedward le Rei. II.—Vita Beati Edvardi Regis et’ Confessoris. 
TIt.—Vita Aiduuardi Regis qui apud Westmonasterium requiescit. 

. * Edited by H. R. Luarp, M.A. 1858. 

4, Monumenra FRANCISCANA. 

. 
Vol. I.—Thomas de Eccleston de Adventu Fratrum Minorum in 
Angliam. Ade de Marisco Epistole. _Registrum Fratrum 
Minorum Londonie. Edited by J. 8. Britwer, M.A. 1858. 


Vol. II.—De Adventu Minorum; re-edited with additions. 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars. The ancient English version of 
the Rule of St. Francis. Abbreviatio Statutorum, 1451, &c. 
Edited by R. Howrerr. 1882. 


5. Fascrcun ZIZANIORUM MaaistRi Jonannis WycLIF CUM TRITICO. 
Ascribed to THomas Nerrer, of WaLpeEn, Provincial of the 
Carmelite Order*in England, and Confessor to King Henry the 
Fifth. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sumury, M.A. 1858. s 


6. THE BuIk OF THE CRONICLIS oF ScoTLAND ; or, a Metrical Version 
of the History of Hector Boece; by Witriam Stewart. Vols.e 
I.-HI. Edited by W. B. TurRNBULL. 1858.* 


7. JoHANNIS CapGraveE Liper p¥ ILiustrinus Henricis. Edited by 
the Rev. F. C. Hinarston, M.A. 1858. 


8. Historia Monastern S. Aucustint CaNTUARIENSIS, by THomas 
or Eximuam, formerly Monk and Treasurer of that Foundation. 
_ Edited by C. Hanpwick, M.A. 1858. , 
9. KuLocrum (HisroriarumM siv® Trmporis): Chronicon ab Orbe 
condito usque ad Annum Domini 1366; a monacho quodam 
Malmesbiriensi exaratum. Vols. I-III. Hdited by ¥. 8. Haypon, 
B.A. 1858-1863. < 
s . 

10. Memoriats or Henry THE SEvenTH ; Bernardi sindrez Tholosatis 
Vita Regis Henrici Septimi; necnon alia quedam ad eundem 
Regem Spectantia. Hdited by J. GarmpyeR. 1858. 

11. Memortats or Henry THE Firru, I.—Vita Henrici Quinti, 
Roberto Redmanno auctose. II:—Versus Rhythmici in laudem 
Regis Henrici Quinti. III.—Elmhami Liber Metricus de Henrico 

bs V. Edited by C. A. Coun. * 1858. 
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32. Muwmenra GrnpHatLa Lonponrinsts; Liber Albus, Liber 
Custumarum, et Liber Horn, in archivis Gildhalle asservati. 
Edited by H. T. Riwey, M.A. 1859-1862. 


Vol. I., Liber Albus. + , 
Vol. IT. (in Tyo Parts), Liber Custumarum. 


Vol. TIE., Translation of the Anglo-Norman Passages in Liber 
Albus, Glossarjes, Appendices, and Index. 


13. Caronica JonaNNis DE OxeNnEDEs. Edited by Sir. H. Extis, 
K.H. 1859. 7 


14. A Cotnection of PouiticaL Poems anp SoNnGs RELATING TO 
Eneuise History, FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD II. vo THE 
REIGN oF Henry VIII. Vols. I. and Il. Edited by T. Wricut, 
M.A. 1859-1861. a ; 
15. The “ Opus Tertiym,”’ “ Orus Minus,” &c. of Roarr Bacon. 
Edited by §. 8. Brewer, MéA. 1859. 


16. BarTHoLOMaI DE COTTON, MONACHI Norwicensis, Historta 
Anaicana, 449-1298; necnon ejusdem Liber de Archiepiscopis 

et Episcopis Anglia. Edited by H. R. Luarp, M.A. 1859% é 

A ". 


17. Brur y Tywysoaion; or, The Chronicle of the Princes of Wales. 
Eiditec. by the Rev. J. WimuiaMs ap Iraut, M.A. 1860. 


18, A Cotnection or Royau anp Hisroricat Lerrers DURING THE 
Reten or HenBy IV. Vol. I. 1399-1404. Edited by the Rev. 
F. C. Hincrston, M.A. 1860. 
& 
(9. THE RePREssoR OF OVER MUCH BLAMING OF THE Crrrcy. By 
REGINALD PEcOocK, sometime Bishop of Chichester. Vols. LL... 
and II. Hdited by the Rev. C. Banrneton, B.D. 1860. 


20. ANNALES CamBRIm, Edited by the Rev. J. Wrnirams aB ITHEL, 
M.A. 1860. os 
~ 21, Tue Worxs or Ginatpus CamBrensis. Vols. I-IV. Edited by 
the Rey. J. 8S. Brewer, M.A. 3 Vols, V.-VII. Edited by the 
Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A.; Vol. VIII. Edited by G. F.Warner, M.A. 
. 1861-1891. (Yols. IV. to VIL. Out of print.) 


22. LETTERS AND PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE Was OF THE EnGLisn 
IN FRANCE DURING THE REIGN OF Henry tHe Stxtx, Kina or 
Enetanp. Vol. I., and Vol. II. (in Two Parts). Edited by the 
Rev. J. Srrevenson, M.A. 1861-1864, 


23. THe ANGLO-Saxon CHRONICLE, ACCORDING TO THE SEVERAL , 
OrtcinaL Aprnoriries. Vol. I., Original Texts. Vol. IL., 
Translation. Edited and translated by B. THorPr. 1861. 


24, LETTERS AND PAPERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGNS oF RicHaRD 
Til, anp Henry VII. Vols. I. and II. Edited by J. GaIRDNER. 
1861-1863. 


25. Lerrers or Bisuor Grossereste. Edited by the Rev. H. R. 
Lvuarp, M.A. _ 1861. 


26. Descriptive .CatTatoaue oF MATERIALS RELATING TO THE. 
History or GREAT Brirain anp IngLAND. TO THE END OF THE 
REIGN OF Henry VIL Vol. I. {in Two Parts), Anterior to the 
Norman Invasion; Vol. II., 1066-1200: Vol. IIT,, 1200-1327, ~ 

v Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L- 1862-1871. 4 
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27, Royat AND OTHER HisTorycat LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
REIGN oF Henry IE. Vol. I. 1216-1235. Vol. II. 1236-1272. * 
Selected and edited by f the Rev. W. W. Surrtry, D.D. 1862-1866. 


28. CHronica Monastert 8. Atpanr. Edifed by H. T. Ritey, M.A.« 
1863-1876. ‘< 


lL. THoms WatsincHam Historia Anaricana. Vol. I, 1272- 
1381; Vol. P%., 1381-1422. 


2. WitteLtmt RisHANGER CHRONICA ET ANNALES, 1259-1307. 


3. JOHANNIS DE TROKELOWE rT HeEwricI DE BLANEFORDE 
Curonica ET ANNALES 1259-1296; 1307-1324; 1392-1406. 


4, Gesta Apparum Monasterm S. ALBANI, A THOMA WALSING- 
HAM, REGNANTE RicarRpo SEcUNDO, EJUSDEM ECcCLESI® 
PRAECENTORE, compitata. Vol. I., 793-1290; Vol. II., 
1290-1349; Vol. TIE., 1349-1411. e 


e 
5, JOHANNIS AMUNDESHAM, MONACKHI MONASTERIL S, ALBANI, UT 
VIDETUR, ANNALES; Vols. I. and II. 


6. RecistRA QUORUNDAM ABBATUM MONASTERII S. ALBANI, QUI 
Smcuto xv™° Frorvere. Vol. I.,. RecistRum ABBATIA: 
Jowannis WHETHAMSTEDE, ABraTis Monastery Sanxcrr 
ALBANI, ITERUM SUSCEPT-E; ROBERTO BLAKENEY, CAPELLANO, 
QUONDAM ADSCRIPTUM. Vol. II, Rezarstra JoHannis 
WHETHAMSTEDE, WILLELMI ALBON, ET WILLELMISWALING- 
FORDE, AnBarum MonastTert Sancri ALBANI, cuM APPEN- 
DICE CONTINENTE QUASDAM EPISTOLAS A JQHANNE WHeETHAM- 
STEDE CONSCRIPTAS. 


7. Ypopiema NeEvustRie A THOMA WALSINGHAM, QUONDAM 
MONACHO Monasteri S. ALBANI, CONSCRIPTUM. 


. 


29. CHronicon ApsBati“a DE EvEsHAM, avucrorIBos Domtnicé 
Priore EvesHAML® ET THOMA DE MARLEBERGE ABBATE, A FUN- 
DATIONE AD ANNUM 1213, UNA CUM CONTINUATIONE AD ANNUM 

3 1418. Edited by the Rev. W. D. Macray. 1863. 

s 


30. Ricarpt pr Crrencesrria SpecuLuM HIsTORIALE DE GESTIS 
Reeum Anetiz. Vol. I., 447-871. Vol. I., 872-1066. Edited 
by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 1863-1869. 

. 

31, Year Books oF THE REIGNS OF EDWARD THE First and Epwarp 
THE TaIrD. Years 20-21, 21-22 (Out of Print), 30-31, 32-33, and 
33-35 (Out of print) Edw. I.; and 11-12 Edw. III. Edited and 
translated by A. J. Horwoop. Years 12-13, 13-14, 14, 14-15, 
15, 16 (in two parts), 17, 17-18, 18, 18-19, 19, and 20 (in tw» 
parts), Edward Ill. dited and translated by L. O. Puxn, M.A. 

. 1863-1911. 

. 

32. NarRratIves OF THE EXPULSION O¥ THE ENGLISH FROM NORMANDY, 
1449-1450.—Robertus Blondelli de Reductione Normannie: Le 
Recouvrement de Normendie, par Berry, Hérault du Roy: Con- 
ferences between the Ambassadors of Framce and England. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Stevenson, M.A. 1863. 

* 


33. Hisroria ET CARTULARIUM MoNASTERII S. PETRI “GuoucEsTRIz. 
- Vols, I-III. Edited by W. H. Hagr. 1863-1867. 
ry 


34, ALEXANDRI NEcKaM DE NATuURIS REBUM LIBRI DUO; with 
* Neckam’s Porm, De Laupraus Divina SaPIENTL&. Edited by 
‘TY. Wricut, M.A. 1863, 


5 15 % 

35. Lercrpoms, Wortcunntna, anp STARCRAFT OF EARLY ENGLAND ; 
being a Collection of Documents illustrating the History of 
Science in this Country before the Norman Conquest. Vols. 
L-IIT. (Vol. III. Out of print.) Collected and edited by the 
Rev. O. Cockaynn, M.A. 1864-1866. 


36. ANNALES MonaSricr. Edited by the Rev. H. R. Luarp, M.A, 
1864-1869. » © 


Vol. 1. Annales “de Margan, 1086-1238 ; “Annales de Theokes- 
beria, 1066-1263; Annales de Burton, 1004-1263. 


Vol. II. Annales Monasterii de Wintonia, 519-1277; Annales 
Monasterii de Waverleia, 1-1291. 


- Vol. TIT. Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplia, 1-1297, Annales 
Monasterii de Bermundeseia, 1042-1432, 


Vol. IV., Annales Monasterii de Oseneia, 1016-1347 ; Chronicon 
vulgo dictum Chronicon Thoma Wykes, 1066-1289 ; Annales 
Prioratug de Wigornia, 1-1377. (Out of print.) 


Vol. V. Index and Glossary. (Out of print.) 


37. Maana Vira 8. Huconts Eprtscorr LINcouniensis. Edited by she 
Rev. {. F. Dimock, M.A. 1864. 


38. CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF THE Reren or Ricwarp tur 
First.© Edited by the Rev. W. Srupss, M.A. 1864-1865. 
Vol. I. Irtnerarrum PEREGRINORUM Et GESsTA Reais Ricarpr. 
Vol. IT. Eristgu. CANTUARIENSES; the Letters of the Prior 
and Convent of Christ Church, Canterbury ; 1187 to 1199. 


39. RecuriL pes Croniqurs ET ANCHIENNES IsToRIES Dr LA GRANT 
BRETAIGNE A PRESENT NOMME ENGLETERRE, par JEHAN DE 
Wavrin. Vol. L, Albina to 688. Vol. XI., 1399-1422. Vol. 

“ TIL, 1422-1431. Rdited by W. Harpy. 1864-1879; Vol. IV., 
1431-1447. Vol. V., 1447-1471. Edited by Sir W. Harpy and 
E. L. C. P. Harpy. 1884-1891. 


y#0. A CoLnEctION oF THE CHRONICLES AND Ancient Histories oF 
Great BRITAIN, NOW CALLED Enevann, by Joun pre Wavrrin. 
Vol. I., Albina to 688. Vol. II., 1399-1422. Vol. ITL., 1429- 
1431. (Translations of the preceding Vols. I., IT., and IIT.) 

Edited and translated by Sir W. Harpy and E. L. C. P. Harpy. 
1864-1891, : : 

41. PotycHRontcon RaNuLrH Hiepen, with Trevisa’s Translation. 
Vols. I. and It. Edited by the Rev. C. Banineron, B.D.; Vols. 
TIL.-TX. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumpy, D.D. 1865-1886. 


42, Le Livers pe Reis pe Brrrrante E Le Livere pu Reis pe 
ENGLETERE. »Edited by the Rev. J. Grover, M.A. 1865. 


° 
43. Curonica Monastern pr MELSA AaB ANNO 1150 UsQUE AD ANNUM 
1406. Vols. I.-ITI. Edited by E. A, Bonn. 1866-1868. 
44. Marruat Paristensts HisTorra ANGLORUM, SIVE UT vuULGO 
Droirun Historra Minor. Vols. I.-IlI. 1067-1253.” Edited by 
Sir F. Mappen. 1866-1869. (Vol. UT. Out of print.) 


45. Liner Monasrgriu“pe Hypa: a Canonrcie AND CHARTULARY 
oF HypE ABBEY, WINCHESTER, 455-1023. Edited by E. Epwarps. 
1866, : 


e - 


46. 


° 47. 


48, 


49. 


50. 


51, 


52. 


53. 


54. 


+ 55, 


56. 


57. 
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Crronicon Scororum. A ©HRONICLE or IRIsH AFFaIRs, from . 
the earliest times to 1135; and SupPLEMENT, containing the 
events from 1141 toel150. Edited, with Translation, by W. M. 
HeENNEssy. 1866. 7 
e 
Tur CHRONICLE OF PieRRE DE LaNGTOFT IN FR@NOH VERSE, FROM 
\THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE DEATH OF Bmwarp I. Vols. I. and 
Tl. Edited by TeeWricut, M.A. 1866-1838. 


Tur War OF THE GAEDHIL WITH THE GaILu, or THE INVASIONS OF 
IRELAND BY THE DANES AND OTHER NoRSEMEN. Edited, witha 
Translation, by the Rev. J. H. Topp, D.D. 1867. 


Gesta Recis Henrict SEouNDI BENEDICTI ABBATIS. CHRONICLE 
oF THE ReEIays or HENRY TE, anp Ricwarp I., 1169-1192, known 
under the name of Benevicr or PeTrersorover. Vals. I. and IT. 

. (Vol. II. Out of print.) Edited by the Rev. W. Stupss, M.A. 
1867. . e 


MUNIMENTA ACADEMICA, OR DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ACADE- 
: MICAL LirE AND SruprIEs aT Oxrorp (in Two Parts). Edited by 
tho Rev. H. Anstey, M.A. 1868. 
« 
Cronica Macistri Roger DE Hovepensr. Vols. 1.-[V. Edited 
by the’ Rev. W. Srusss, M.A, 1868-1871. (Vols. § and IV. 
Out of print.) ‘ 


Wittetmt Matmespirniensis Monacal: pr &estis Pontiricum 
Anetorum Lrsrt Quingure. Edited by N. E. 8. A. Haminron. 
1870. . 


Historic AND Municipat DocuMENTS oF IRELAND, FROM THE 
ARCHIVES OF THE Crry oF DusBLiNn, &c- 1172-1320. Edited by 
J.T. Groperr. 1870. 


Tur Annajs or “Locu Cé&. A CHronicte or Irish AFFAIRS, 
1014-1590. Vols. I. and II. Edited, with a Translation, by 
W. M. Hennessy. 1871. (Out of print.) 


Monumeyvta Juripica. Ture Brack Book oF THE ADMIRALTY, 
wirn APPENDICES. Vols. I.-IV. Edited by Sir T. Twiss, Q.C., 
D.C.L. 1871-1876. (Vols. I., II., and IV. Out of print.) 


MEMORIALS OF THE REIGN OF Henry VI. :—OrrictaL CoRRESPON- 
DENCE oF THOMAS BEKYNTON, SECRETARY TO Henry VI., AND 
BisHor oF Bara AND WeLis. Edited by the Rev. G. WILLIAMS, 
B.D. Vols. T. and II. 1872. 


Marrs £1 PaRISIENSIS, MONACHI SaNCTi ALBANI, Caronica Masons 
Vol. I. The Creation to A.D. 1866. Vol. II. 1067 to 1216. Vol. 
IIT. 1216 to 1239. Vol. IV. 1240 to 1247. Vol. V. 1248 to 1269. 
Vol. VI. Additamenta. Vol. VII. Index. Edited by the Rev. 
H.R. Luarp, D.D. 1872-1884. (Vols. I]. 60 V. Out of print.) 


_e@ 
. Memoriate Frargis Wa.reri pu Coventria.__THE HisToricat 


COLLECTIONS OF WALTER OF CoventRY. Vols.I.andII. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Srupss, M.A» 1872-1873. ° 
. 


Tur AncLo-Latin Satirical PorTs AND EPIGRAMMATISTS OF THE 
Twerra Century. Vols. I. and If. Collected and edited by 
T. Warcnt, M.A. 1872. (Vol. II. Out of prizt.) 

. e . 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74, 
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Marertats ror a Hisrory or *H#E Reian or Henry VII., rrom 
ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
y ole. I. and II. Edited by the Rev.eW. CaMPBELL, M.A. 1873- 
1877. 


HIstorrca PAPERS AND LETTERS FROM THE NORTHERN RegIs-, 
TERS. Hdited by the Rev. J. Rane, M.A. 1873. . 


e 
REcIsTRUM ParaTiInuM DuNELMENSE. The Recisrer or RICHARD ° 
DE Kettawe, Lorp Paatine AND BisHor or DURHAM 3 .1311- 
1316. Vols. L.-IV. Edited by Sir T. D. Harpy, D.C.L. 1873- 
1878. 


MeEmMoRIALS oF St. Donstan, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
Edited by the Rev. W. Srupss, M.A. 1874. 


CuRoncon ANGLLE, AB ANNO DOMINI 1328 USQUE AD ANNUM 1388, 
AvoTorRE Monacuo Quopam SaNcrr ALBANT. Edited by E. M. 
THomreon. 1874. e 


Tuomas Saca Erxrpysxurs. A Lire or ARCHBISHOP THOMAS 
BrEcKet, In IceELANprc. Vols. I. and IT. Edited, with Rnglish 
Translation, Notes, and Glossary, by M. Err1kr Macnussow, M.A. 
1875-1883. 


Ragournr DE CocgrsHALL CHRONICON ANGLICANUM. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Srevenson, M.A. 1875. : 


MATERIALS Fer a History or THomas BrcKET, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, ols. I-VI. Edited by the Rev. J. C. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 1875-1883; Vol. VII. Edited by J. B. Suepparp, LL.D. 
1885. 


RaDULFI DE Diceto,” DEcant Lunponirnsis, OPERA Hisrorica. 
Tue HisroricaL Works or Master RALPH DE Dicrro, Dean 
or Lonpon. Vols. I. and I]. dited by the Rev. W. Sruszs, 
M.A. 1876. “ 


Rou oF THe PRocEEDINGs OF THE KiNne’s Counc In IreLanp, 
FOR A PORTION OF THE 16TH YEAR OF THE REIGN OF RICHARD II. 
. 1392-93. Edited by the Rev. J. GRAVES, B.A. 1877. 


HENRICI DE sBRACTON DE Lecisus ET ConsvETUDINIBUS ANGLLE 
Lippi QUINQUE IN VARIOS TRACTATUS DISTINCTI. Vols. L-VI. 
Edited by Str T. Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L. 1878-1883. (Vols. IL.-V. 
Out of print.) : 


Tue Historians oF THE CHURCH Or YORK AND ITS ARCHBISHOPS. 
Vols. I.-III. Hdited, by the Rev. J. Rane, M.A. 1879-1894, 
(Vol. I. Out of print.) 


. 
ReEGIStRU@t MALMESBURIENSE. THE REGISTER OF MALMESBURY 
ABBEY, PRESERVED IN THE Pusiic Recorp Orrice. Vols. I. 
and IJ. Edited by the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A., and C. T. 
Martin, B.A. 1879-1880. 
° 
Historica wQrxs oF GERVASE OF CANTERBURY. Vols. I. and IT. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Srusss, D.D. 18794880. (Vol. II. 
Out of print.) - 
ar 
HENRIor ARCEIDIACONI ‘HuntenpuneNsis Hisrorra ANGLORUM? 
Tue History or THe Encuisu, py Henry, ARCHDEACON oF 
Howtinepon, fronf a.p. 55 to A.p. 1154, in Eight Books. Edited 
by T. ARnqup, M.A. 1879. ¢ 


. °* oe ° 


15. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


. Bl. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91, 
e 
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Tur Historrcat Works or Symron or DurHAM. Vols, J. and II. @ 
Edited by T. ARNOLD, M.A. 1882-1885. 


Curonicie or THE Rerens or Epwarp @. anp Epwarp I. Vol 
I. and II. Edited by the Rev. W. Sruszs, DD. 1882-1883. 


Reorsrrum EpIsgOLARUM Frarris JonaXxis feat ARCHI- 
EPISCOPI CANTUARIENSIS. Vols. L.-IiI. BPadited by C. T. Margin, 
B.A. 1882-1886. 


Recister or 8. Osmunp. Vols. I. and I. Edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Rica Jones, M.A. 1883-1884. 


CHARTULARY OF THE ABBEY OF RamsEy. Vols. I.-III. Edited 
by W. H. Hart, and the Rev. P. A. Lyons. 1884-1893. 


Crarruanries or St. Mary’s Anpey, DuBLin, wirn ain Reaister 
OF ITs HOUSE aT DUNBRODY, COUNTY OF Wexrorp, AND ANNALS 
or IRELAND, 1162-1370. Vols. I. and II. Edited by J. T: 
GILBERT. 1884-1885. 


Kapmert Hisrorta Novorum tN ANGLIA ET OPUSCULA DUO DE 
vita Sancri ANSELMI ET QUIBUSDAM MIRACULIS EJUS. ¢ Edited by 
the Rev. M. Rune, M.A. 1884. 


CHRONICLES or THE REIGNS oF STEPHEN, Henry II., anb RicHaRD 
I. Vols. I.-IV. Edited by R. Howrerr. 1884-1889. 


° 
CHRONICLE oF THE ABBEY OF Ramsey. Edited by the Rev. W. D. 
Maocray, M.A. 1886. 


Curonica RoGrRt DE WENDOVER, -SIVE FLoRES HIsTORIARUM. 
Vols. I-III. Edited by H. G. Hewierr. 1886-1889. . 


Tue Letrrer Books or THE Monastery oF CxHRIst CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY. Vols. 1.-IIJ. Edited by the Rev. J. B. SHEPPARD, 
LL.D. 4887-1889. 


Tue MerricaL Caronictr or RoBERT OF GLoucESTER. Edited 
by W. A. Wricur, M.A. PartsI. and II. 1887. 


CHRONICLE OF Robert or BRuNNE. Edited by F. J. FURNIVALL, 
M.A. Parts I. and II. 1887. bd 


IcELaNDIO SaGas anD oTHER Historica Documents relating to 
the Settlements and Descents of the Northmen on the British 
Isles. Vol. I. Orkneyinga Saga, and Magnus Saga. Vol. IT. 
Hakonar Saga, and Magnus Saga. Hdited by GupBRAND Vic- 
Fusson, M.A. 1887. Vols. III. and IV. Translations of the 
above by Sir G. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 1894. ° 


Tue Tripartite Lirk oF Patrick, with other documents 
relating to that Saint. Hdited by W. Sgoxes, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Parts I. and It. 1887. (Out of Print.) 

e . 

Wittetm1 MaLMEsBIRIENSIS Monacut DE Gestfs RecuM ANGLO- 
RUM Lipri V.; Et Historrm NoveLL™, Lweri Til. Edited by 

+ W. Srusss, D.Ds Bishop of Oxford. Vels. I. and Il. 1887- 
1889. . 


LestoRIE DES ENGLES S®LUM Gurreat ohh reer) : Edited by 
Sir T. D. Harpy, D&.L.; continued translated by C. e: 
Manni, B.A. Vol. L andl 1. 1888-1889, 
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. 92. CHRONICLE oF HENRY Kwyiautoy, Canon of Leicester. Vols, I. 


and Il. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Lumpy, D.D. 1889-1895. 


¢ 
93. CHRONICLE oF ADAM Murimurn, with the CHRonicLE or ROBERT 


or Avasnury. Edited by E. M. Tuompson, LL.D. 1889. 
e 


94. REGISTER OF THE ABBEY OF St. THOMAS THE Martyr, Dopurn. 


Hidited by J. T. Giteerr. 1889. ’ 


95. Frores Histortanum. Edited by the Rev. H. R. Luarp, D.D. 


Vol. I. The Creaton to a.p. 1066. Vol. Il. 1067-1264. Vol. 
TI. 1265-1326. 1890. : 


96. Memoriats or Sr. Epmunp’s Ansey. Edited by T. ARnoup, 


M.A. Vols. I.-III. 1890-1896. 


97. CuaRTE®s AND DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 


CATHEDRAL ANDeCrty OF Sarum, 1100-1300; forming an Appendix 
to the Register of S. @smund. Selected by the Rev. W. H, 
Ricu Jonzs, M.A., and edited by the Rev. W. D. Maoray, M.A. 
1891. 


98. Mengeanpe DE PaRLIAMENTO, 33:Edward I. 1305. Edited by 
FB. W. 


Marrnanp, M.A. 1893. 


99, Tae Rep Book or tae Exonequer. Ldited by H. Hann. Parts 


T-TT. 1896. 





ACTS “AND ORDINANCES OF THE 
INTERREGNUM, 1642-1660, 


° Collected and Edited 
by C. H. Fretu and R, S. Rarr 
for the Statute Law Committee. 


3 Hi 3 Vors, {not sold separately), © 
5 Price :—Tutrty SHILLINGs. 
Obtainable in,the manner shown on-the first page of this list, . 
° 
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PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE RECORD COMMISSIONERS, &c. 
In boards or cloth. Volumes not mentioned in this list are out of print. 


Rorvtorum Onienvatiom in Curia Scaccarit Appreviatio. Henry Ii.— 
Edw. III. Edited by H. Puayrorp (1805-1810). 2 Vols. folio. “12s. 6d. 
each. 

CALENDARIUM INQuIsttionum Post Mortem sivzE EsoartTarum. Edited 
by J. Caney and J. Bayxtey (1806-1828). Folio. Vols. 1, 2, 3, 2le, 
each; Vol. 4, 24s. 

Nowarium Inquisiriones In Curra Scaccarnt. Edited by G. VANDERZEE 
(1807). Folio., 188. 

Linrornum ManuscrirroruM BIBLioTHECs HaRLeian= Cararqaus. 4 Vols. 
Edited by the Rev. T. H. Horne (1812). Folio, 188. each. 

ABBREVIATIO PLacrroruM. Richard I.—Edward II. ‘Raited by the Right Hon. 
G. Ros and W. Intineworrts (1811). Folio. 188, 

Liser Censvatis vocati Domespay-Boox. Folio. Vol. 4, Additamenta ex 
Codic. Antiquiss (1816). Edited by Sm H. Extts, 21a. 

Sratures oF THE Ream. Hdited by Sir T. E. Tomuims, J. Rarrusy, J. Carey 
aid W. Exxiorr (1824-1828). Folio. Vols. 6 to 9, 31a. 6d. each. 
Vator Eccresiasticus, temp, Hen. VIII, Auctoritate Regia ‘institutus. 
Edited by J. Carey and the Rev. J. Hunrer (1825-1834). Vols 1 to 6, 

folio, 258. each, The Introduction, seperately, 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Rorvri Scorra ww Turri Lonpiwensi Et In Domo CaprrunaRt ‘STMONAS- 
TERIENSI ASSERVATI, 19 Edw. I.—Hen. VIII. Edited by D. MacruErson, 
J. Carey, W. Intineworrn, and the Rev. T. H, Horne (1814-1818). 
2 Vols. folio. 428, 

Fapera, ConveNtionss, Lirrer#, &c.: or RYMER’s Fepers. New Edition. 
Folio. Edited by J. Carey and F. Howsrooxn (1869). Vol. 4, 
1377-1383, 63. 

Docatus LancasTrRi©® CALENDARIUM INQUISITIONUM PosT Mortem, &c., 
Edw. J.—Car. I. Edited by R. J. Harrer, J. Catny, and W. Minomy 
(1827-1834). Folio. Vols. 1 and 2, 31a. 6d. each; Vol. 3, 21s. 

CALENDARS OF THE PRocEEDINGS IN CHANCERY, ExizaserH; with Examples 

e oF Proceedings from Ric. II. Edited by J. BayiEy (1832). 3 Vols. folio. 
1s, each, 

PARUIAMENTARY Warts aN Warts or Mirirary Summons, with Records and 
Muniments relating to Suit and Service to Parliament, ete. Edw. IT. 
Edited by Str F. Patarave (1830-1834). Folio. Vol. 1, 2ls.; Vol. 2, 
Divisions, 1. 2, 21s. each. 

Rorurt Lirrerarom Ciausarum 1s Torri LoNDINENSI ASSERVATI. 2 Vols. 
folio. Edited by ‘I. D. Harpy (1833-3844). Vol.*2, 1224-1227, 18s. 

PROCEEDINGS AND ORDINANCES OF THE Privy Councrt or ENGLAND. 
10 Ric. II.~.33 Hen. VIII. Edited by Sir N. H. Nicotas (1834-1837). 
Vols. 4 to 7. 8vo. 148. each. 

Rotuys Lirrerarcm Parentrum my Turrt Lonp. Asservatt. 1201-1216. 
Edited by T. D. Harpy (1835). 1 Vol. folio, 31s. 6d. (Out of print.) 
The Introduction, separately, 8vo. 98. 

Rorvtt Normanni# in Turret Lonp. asservati. 1200-1205; 1417-1418. 

% Edited by T. D. Harpy (1835). 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Rotcnt pE Opratis er Fripus tv Turret Lonp. asservati, temp. Regis 
Johannis, Edited by T. D. Harpy*(1835). 8vo. 188. 

Excerrra £ Rorutts Finrtum tn Turrt LoNDINENS! ASSERVATI. Henry IIL 
1216-1272, Edited by C. Roperts (1835-1836). 8vo. Vol. 1, 14s. 
Vol. 2, 18s, e 

Fines, stvE Pepes Fintum: sive Fryates Concorp1®. in Curia Domini 
Recrs. Richard 1—16 John, 1195-1214. ‘Hdited by the Rev. J. 
Howrer (1835-1844). In Counties. Svo. Vol. 2, 28.“6d. 

. Ancient KALENDARS AND INVENTORIES OF THE TREASURY OF His Masesty’s 
‘e EXxcHEQUER ; with Documents illustrewing its Higtory. Edited by Sir F. 
PALGRAVE (1836). 3 Vols. 8vo, 42s, e 

Documents anp Recorps illustrating the History of Scotland, and Trans- 
actions between Scotland and England; preserved in the of 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer. Edited by Sir F. Patarave (1837). 8va, 

e 188, - e € 
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¢Rorvn Cuarranum im Torr Lonpmvenar ASSERVATI. 1199-1216. Edited 
by T. D. Harpy (1837). Folie. 30s. 


Rerogr of ree PRocer 
Folio (1837). 8s. 


‘DINGS OF THE REcoRD, Commissionzrs, 1831-1837. 


{ncmmwt Laws avp Insrrroses or ENGLAND ; comprising Laws enacted under 


the Anglo-Saxon Ki 
Edward the Coffess 


ings, with translation ot the Saxon; the Laws called 
or’s; the Laws of William the Conqueror, and those 


ascribed to Henry I.¢ Monumenta Ecclesiastica Anglicana, front 3th to 
10th century; an@ Ancient Latin Version ofthe Anglo-Saxon Laws. 


Edited by B. Toorrr. 2 Vol. folio, 408. 2 


ts out of print.) 


ols, 8vo., 308. (Vol. 1 


Anotent Laws anp Instrrores oF Wauzs ; comprising Laws supposed to be 
enacted by Howl the Good, modified by Regulations prior to the Conquest 
by Edward I.; and anomalous Laws, principally of Institutions which 


continued in force, 


With translation, Also, Latin Transcripts, con- 


taining Digests of Laws, principally of the Dimetian Code. Hdited by 
ANEURIN OwEN (1841). 1 Vol. folio. 448. 2 Vols. 8vo., 368. 


Rorvurt pe Liserare sc 


DE Misis xt Prastitis, Regnante Johanne. Edited 


by T. D, Harpy (1844). 8vo. 68. 
Documents Iuwusrratiys or Encuisu History inthe 13th and 14th centuries, 
from the Racords of the Queeg’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer. Hdited 


by H. Coe (1844), 


Folio. 45. 6d. 


Mopvs Tenenpi PagtiaMentoM. An Ancient Treatise on the Mode of holding 


the Parliament in 
28. 6d. ‘ 


Englend.. Edited by T. D, Harpy (1846). 8vo. 


Ragisrrum Maant Siar Reaum Scororuw in Archivis Publicis asservatum, 
Vol. I¥ 1306-1424. {For New Edition of this Vol., and for continuation 


of series, see page 35. 


) Edited by T. Taomson (1814). Folio, 10s. 6d. 


Acts OF THY PARLIAMENTS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by T. Taomson and ©. Innus 


(1814-1875). Folio. 


Vol. 1, 428.; Vols. 2, 3, and 4, 108. 6d. each ; 


Vols. 5 and 6 (in three Parts), 2le. each Part; Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
10s. 6d, each; Jol. 12 (Index), 63s. Or, 12 Vols. in 13, 124. 128. 
(A Revised Edition of the Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 1424-1707, 
was published in 1908 for the Statute Law Committee. 1 Vol. 10s.) 

Ans or THE Lonps AUDITORS oF Causes anD ComPLaInts {Acra Domrnorum 
AvupiroruM), 1466-1494. Edited by T. Tuomson (1839). Folio. 
le. 6d. 


Aerts or rae Lorps or Counc. in Civit Causzs (Acra Domrnorum Concii). 


1478-1495. Hdited 


by T. Tomson (1839). Folio. 10s. 6d. 


Issoz Rout or Tuomas DE Brantinauam, Bishop of Exeter, Lord High 


Treasurer, containin, 


ig Payments out of the Revenue, 44 Edw. IiL., 1370, 


Edited by F. Devon. 8vo., 258. é 

Issues oF THE ExcuEqusr, Henry II.—Henry VI"; fromthe Pell Records. 
Edited by F. Devon. 4to., 408. Or, 8vo. 302. 

Issurs or THE Excunguzr, James I.; from the Pell Records. Edited by 
F, Devon (1836). 4to., 30s. Or, 8vo. 21s. 

Hisrortcan Notes RELATIVE TO THE History or Encianp. Henry VOL— 
Anne, 1509-1714 A Book of Reference for ascertaining the Dates of 
Events. By F. 6. Tuomas (1856). 3 Vols. 8vo. 40s, 

State PaPeRs, DURING THE REIGN or Henry THe Erenta: with Indicos of 


Persons and Places. 


11 Vols. 4to. (1830-1852). 10s. 6d. each. 


Vol. IL—Domestic Correspondence, 

Vols. IT. and ITI.—Correspondence relating to Ireland. 

Vols, 1V. and ‘V.—Correspondence relating to Scotland. 

Vols. VI. to XI.—Correspondence between England and Foreign Courts, 


Mowumenta Histontca 


Brrrannica. Edited by H. Peter, the Rev. J. 


Smagrg, and T. D. Harpy { 1848), Folio, 426, 


REPORTS ON THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED 


IN CONNEXION WITH THE Urrrcat Psatrer 3 being 


@ Report to the Right Honowrable Lord Rowilly, Master of the Rolls, 
on a Manuscript in the University of Utrecht, by Sir T. D. Hagpy, D.C.L. 
1872, 4to. 2 facsimiles, 20s, 


Furtuer Report on THE 
made to the Tr 


Ummkorr PsaLTeR; in answer tothe Eighth Report 
of the British Museum, and édited by the Dean of 


pa Westminster. By Sir T. D. Hargy, DX.L. 1874. 4to. 108. ° 


. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED IN PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY.* 


bd & 


Domespay Book, or the Great SurRvVEY oF ENGLAND OF WILLIAM THE 
Conqueror, 1086; fac-simile of the Partwelating to each county, 
Separately (withea few exceptions of double counties). Photo- 
zincographed at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
Price, £20. (Out of print.) 

Domesday Book was printed verbatim et literatim during the 18th 
century, in consequence of an address of the House of Lords to 
King George III. in 1767. It was not, however. commenced until 
1773, and was completed early in 1783. In 1860, Her Majesty’s < 
Government, with the concurrence of the Master of the Rolls, 
determined to apply the art of photozincography in the pro- 
ductién of a fac-simile of Domesday Book. 


Also separately by Counties :— 


“ 
. 


In Great Domesday Book. Price. G * Price. 
Bedfordshire - - ~ 8/0 Middlesex — - - ~ 8/0 
Berkshire ~ - - - 8/0 Northamptonshire - - 8/0 
Buckingham - - - 8/0 Nottinghamshire — - ~ 10/0 
Cambridge -.  - - - 10/0 Oxfordshire — - - - 8/0 
Cheshire and Lancashire - 8/0 Rutlandshire (see Leicester- 
Cornwall = - - - - 8/0 shire) ‘ ~ - - - 
Derbyshire -— - - - 8/0 Shropshire 
Devonshire — - - - 10/0 Somersetshire } (out of print) 
Dorsetshire — - - ~- 8/0 Staffordshire } 

Gloucestershire (out of print) Surrey - - - - 8/0 
Hampshire — - - - 10/0 Sussex -e - - 10/0 
Heretordshire ~ : - 8/0 Warwickshire (owt of print) 
Hertfordshire ~- - ~ 10/0 Wiltshire = —- - - - 10/0 
Huntingdonshire - - - 8/0 Worcestershire ~ - - 870 
Kent (out of print) Yorkshire (out of print) 
Lancashire (see Cheshire and Py 
Lancashire) ~ - - In Little Domesday Book. 
Leicestershire ond Rutland- Essex — ~ - - - 16/0 
shire - -' - 8/0 Norfolk - - - - 23/0 
« Lincolnshire - - ~ 21/0 Suffolk - - - - 22/0 
e 
TRANSLATION of rHez Domespay Book :—Cornwaill, 5/0. « 





Fac-simiLes or Nationan Manuscripts, from WILuIAM THE CoNn- 
QUEROR to QUEEN ANNE, selected under thg direction of the 
Master of the Rolls and Photozincographed ky the OrpNaNce 
Survey, and edited by W. Basrvi Sanpers.” Price, each Part, 
with translations and notes, 16s. 


Part I. (William the Conqueror to Henry VII.). 1865. 
Part II. (Henry VII. and Edward VI.). 1866. 

‘ Part III. (Mary and Elizabeth). 1867. 
Part IV. (James I. to Anne). 1868. ~ 


The first Part extends from William the Conqueror to 
Henry VII., and contains autographs of the kings of England, ‘ 
as well as of many other illustrious personages famous in history, 
and some interesting charters, letters patent, and state papers. 
The second Part, for the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward V1., 
ednsists principally of holograph Jettors, and aytographs of kings. 
princes, statesmen, and other persons of great historical interest, 
‘ who lived during those reigns. The third Part contains similar 
e © documents for the reigns of Mary ane Elizabeth, including 
a signed bill of Lady Jane Grey. The fourth Part concludes 
the series, and comprises a number of documents taken from 
the originals belonging to the Constable of the Tower of London ; 
also several records illustrative of the Gupowder Plot, and a 
e woodcut containing portraits of Mary Queen of Scots art 
James VI., circulated by their adherents in England, 1580-3. 
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Fac-smmes or Ancio-Saxon Manysorirts. Photozinéographed 
by the OgpNancE SuRVEY, anel edited by W. Basrevi SANDERS. 
Part I. Price 2i. 10s. 


The Ango-Saxon MSS. repres$nted in this volume form the 
earlier portians of the collection of archives belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbur , and consist of a series of 
25 Marters, deeds, and wills, commencing with a record of« 
proceedings at the first Synodal Council of Clovesh8 én 742, 
and terminating with the first part,©f a tripartite chirograph 
of the sixth year of the reign of Edward the Confessor. ® 


Part II. Price 3i. 10s. . 
(Also separately. Edward the Confessor’s Charter. Price 2s.) 


The originals of the fac-similes contained in this volume belong 
to the Deans and Chapters of Westminster, Exeter, Wells, 
Winchester, and Worcester ; the Marquis of Bath, the Earl of 
chester, Winchester College, Her Majesty’$ Public Record Office, 
Bodleian Library, Somersetshire Archeological and National 
Fistory ‘Society’s Museum in Taunton Castle, and William Salt 

ibrary at Staffdrd. They consist of charters and other 
documents granted by, or during the reigns of, Baldred, thelred, 
Offa, and Burgred, Kings of Mercia; Uhtred of the Huiccas, 
Caedwalta and Ini of Wessex ; Ethelwulf, Eadward the Elder, 
4ithelstan, Eadmund the First, Eadred, Eadwig, «Eadgar, 
Eadward the Second, Athelred the Second, Cnut, Eadward the 


Confessor, and William the Conqueror, embracing altogether , J 


@ period of nearly four hundred years. 


Part II. Price 61. 68. 


Th¥s volume contains fac-similes of the Ashburnham Collection 
of Anglo-Saxon Charters, &c., including King Alfred’s will. The 
MSS. represented in it range from A.D. 697 to A.D. 1161, being 
charters, wills, deeds, and reports of Synodal transactions during 
the reigns of Kings Wihtred of Kent, Offa, Eardwulf, Coenwulf, 
Cuthred, Beortwulf, Aithelwulf, Alfred, Eadward the Elder, 
Eadmund, Eadred, Queen Eadgifu, and Kings ladgar, Athelred 
the Second, Cnut, Henry the First, and Henry the Second. In s 
addition to these are two belonginy to the Marquis of Anglesey, 
one of them being the Foundation Charter of Burton Abbey by 
thelred the Second, with the test&ment o¢ its great benefactor 
Wulfric. 
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Date. —S ie Paper Price. 





1870 | First Report, wira Arrenpix.. .. ..! ©.65 | 1 6 
(1874) | © Enatanp. House of Lords ; Cambridge | j 
Colleges; Abingdon, and other Cor--; “ 
a0 | rations, &c. ScoTLanD. Advocates’ | 

ibrary, Glasgow Corporation, &c. 

Irnetanp. Dublin, Cork, and other 

Corporations, &c. 

1871 | Szconp Report, with APPENDIX, AND : ‘ 

| Inpex To THE Fist anp SECOND : 

Reronts .. .. w. we we we ae |G, 44d 310 

EnGuanp. House of Lords; Cambridge 
Colleges; Oxford Colleges; Monas- 
| tery of Dominican Friars at Wood- | 

H chester, Duke of Bedford, Earl Spencer, { 

&c. Scornanp. Aberdeen and St. 

Andrew’s Universities, &c. IRELAND. 

a i Marquis of Ormonde ; Dr. Lyons, &e. 

« 3872 | Tamp Rerort, wira APPENDIX AND INDEX Cc. 673 6 0 
(1895) | Enouanpe Housé of Lords; Cambridge 
Colleges ; Stonyhurat College; Bridg- 

water and other Corporations; Duke 

| of Northumberland, uis of Lans- H 

‘ downe, Marquis of Bath, &c. Soot- ; 

i LAND. University of Glasgow; Duke ; e | 


of Montrose, &c. IRELAND. Marquis of . ' 
1 Ormonde; Black Book of Limerick, &c. 
1873 | Fourta Rerort, with APPENDIx. Parr I. C. 857 ' 68 





Enetanp. House of Lords; West- 

minster Abbey; Cambridge and 
j Oxford Colleges ; Cinque Ports, Hytho, 
i and other Corporations; Marquis of 





. Bath, Earl of Denbigh, &c. Scortanp. H 
f Duke of Argyll, &c. Inetanpv. Trinity . 
' College, Dublin; Marquis *of Or- | , 
i monde. | 
1873 | Dirro, Parr Il. Inpex .. .. .. .. Cc. 857-1 | 2 6 
1876 Firra Rerort, wirn Arrenpix. Parr. C. 1432 7 0 


Ena@ianp. House of Lords; Oxford and | 
| Cambsidge Colleges; Dean and 





i Chapter of Canterbury; Rye, Lydd, . | 
i‘ and other Corporations;, Duke of 7 i 
‘es |, Sutherland, Marquis of Lansdowne,' , : 
i Reginald Cholmondeley, Esq., &c. . 
‘ Scortanp. Karl of Aberdeen, &. , i 
1876 | Dirro. Pawr II. Inpex .. coote te: G. 148240 8 6 
5 os 
ee . 
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1877 i Srxve Rerorz, wirk APPENDIX. Part J. 


“1878 | Dervo. Pant IL eee a 


Enoanp. “Housg of Lords; Oxford and 
Cambridge Coifeges ; Lambeth Palace ; 
Black Book 8 the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury ; Bridport, Wallingford, and 
other Corporations; Lord Leconfield, 
Sir Reginald Graham, Sir Henry 
Ingilby, &. Scornanp. Duke of 
Argyll, Earl of Moray, &. IRELAND. 
Marquis of Ormonde. 


1879.) Seventra Report, wirn Arpenpix. Parr I. 


(1895) | 


Housd of Lords ; County of Somerset ; 
Earl of Egmont, Sir Frederick Gra- 
ham,“Sir Harry Vernoy, &c. 


1879 Dirro. Part Ii. Aprennix AND INDEX 


(1898) ! 


1881 | Exrqeuru Rerorr, with APPENDIX AND | 


Duke of Atholl, Marquis of Ormonde, 
Sir 8. F. Livingstone, &c. 


Ivpex. Parr I te eee 


Re-issued, 1907, as Stationery Office 
w _ publications— 





Report and Appendix, Part I, 


ection I. Price 68. 8vo :— 

Duke of Metlborough; Earl of Porte- 
mouth; Earl of Jersey; House of 
Lords; Lord Emly ; Ralph Bankes, 
Esq., Geo. Wingfield Digby, Esq. ; 
Royal College of Physicians ; Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House. 

Report ‘and Appendix, Part I., Sec- 
tion II. 1908. Price 6s. 8vo. :— 

Magdalen College, Oxford ; Corporation 
of Pontefract; Lord Braybrooke ; 
Viscount Arbuthnott; Earl of 
Glasgow; Miss Hamilton of Burns 
and Cochno; Alex. C, Stuart, Esq., 
of Eaglescarnie; Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury ; Corporations of Chester 
and Leicester; The O’Conor Don, 
M.P.; Lord Talbot do Malahide ; 
Marquis of Ormonde. 

Report’ and Appendix and Index. 
Part I. Section III. 1909. Price 
49. 6d. 8vo :— 

Earl of Denbigh ; Trinity College, 
Dublin; Ewelme Almshouse ; Queen 
Anne’s Bounty; Edw. Hailstone, 
Esq. ; .Church of St. Andrew, Wor- 
cester ; Bishop Bubwish’s Alms- 
houses, Wells; Derry Diocesan Lib- 
rary: G. H. Finch, Esq. 


1881 | Drrro. Parr Il. Arrenpix AND InDEx, 


1881 | Drrro. Parr III. Appenpix anv InpEx. © 


1883 | Ninre Reporz, werk ApPenpix anp INpeEx. ” 


Duke of Manchester. 
Re-desued. 1910, as a Stationery Office 
publication. Price 38. 6d. 8vo. 


Earl of Ashburnham. 7 


{1895)' Parr I. , 





St. Paul’s and Cantérbury Cathedrals ; 
Eton College ; Carlisle, Yarmouth, 
Canterbury, ¢nd Barnstaple Corpora- 
tions, &c. . 


. 


C. 1745 


C. 2102 
C. 2340 


C. 2340-1 


. 
C. 3040 


C. 3040-1 


o 
C. 3040-ii 


C. 3773 
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Date. | e F Poot bed ! Price. 
2 * | & fh. 
1884 | Nivtu Report. ParrIl. Aprenpix anp , C. 8773 6 3 
(1898) INDEX. i 
* EnGLanp, House of Lords; Earf of | 
Leicestém; C. Pole Gell, Alfred Mdét- | 
rison, Esqs., &c. Scornanp. Lord : 
| Elphinstone, H. C. Maxwell Stuart, 
| Esq., &c. InELanD. Duke of Leinster, i 
Marquis of Drogheda, &c. 
1884 | Dirro. Parr II]. ArPenpIx AND InpEx .. | C. 3773-ii | Out of 
| Mrs. Stopford Sackville [re-issued, 1904, print. » 
i revised and extended, as Vol. Ls Cd. 
1892. Price ls. 10d. 8vo.] 
; CALEND4R OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE | 
' Marauit or Sauispury, K.G. (or Cec . | 
1883 | MSS.). . 
(1895)! Parr I. 1306-1571 erate Bae Sen - Sara C# 3777 3 65 
1888 | Part IL 1572-1582 Sine befor hae) sa C. 5463 35 
1889 Parr III, 1583-1589 .. .. .. .. | C. 5880-v 21 
1892 | Parr IV. 1600-1594 fap Me user ae Cc. 6823 | 21h 
1894 | Parr V. 1694-1596 =...) ws ws | C7574 | 2 
1896 | Parr Vi. 1596 cae ee ne ae | GO. 7884 2 8 
1899; Parr VIi. 1597 AED tegpe cea eagle C. 9246 28 
1899 | Parr VIII. 1598 be we eee wae See |) O. 9467 2 8 
1902: Parr IX. 1599 ee ee ee ee ne | Cd. 92% 2 3 
1904 | Parr X. 1600 ce ee ue ee | Cd, 2062 | 2 8 
1906! Parr XI. 1601 ae ue ee ee ve | Cd, 31384 | 2:10 
1910 | Parr XII. 1602 se ee te ee eo Co. 6291 | 2 8 
1885 | Tents Report ae C. 4548 | Out of 
' (Re-issued, 1906, as a Stationery ‘Office | print 
Publication. Price 6d.) jo 
This is introductory to the following 
| APPENDICES AND INDEXES: 
1886 A) Bal:ot J of Eglinton, Sir J. 8. “Maxwell, | C. 4575 3.7 
(1896) art., and C. S. H. D. Moray, C. F. 
Weston Underwood, G.W. Digby, Esqs. 1 
* 1885 | (2.) The Family of Gawdy .. °.. ., { C. 4576-iii ; 1 4 
18865 | (3.), Wells Cathedral C. 4576 -ii Out of 
[Re-issued, 1906. revised and “extended, print & 
as Cd. 2810. 28. lid. 8vo.] 
1885 | (4.) Hart of Westmorland; Capt. Ste- C. 4576 «| Out of - 
| wart; Lord Seenorye Sir N. W. print. . 
Throckmorton ; Sir P. T, Mainwarin 
Lord Muncaster, M.P., Capt. J. is t 
Bagot, Earl of Kilmorey, Earl of Powis, ¢ 
| and others; the Corporations of | 
i Kendal, Wenlock, Bridgnorth, Eye, ‘ 
Plymouth; the County of Essex ; 
; and Stonyhurat College. 
(Re-iseued. 1906, as @ Stationery Office 
. Publication. Price 68.) Hy 
1885 (5.) Marquis of Ormonde, Earl of Fingall, | @. 4576-i = 2 10 
(1895) Corporations of Galway and Waterford, A 
t Sees of Dublin and Ossory, the Jesnite H 
j in Ireland. | 
1887 (6.) Marquis of Abergavenny; Lord Braye;| C. 5242 17 
G. F. Luttrell, P. P. Bouverie, W. | 
« Bromley ‘Davenport, R.T. Balfour, Esgs. 
1887 | Eeventu RErort 3, . | & 6060-vi | 0 3 
Thid is introductory to the following” i 
. | AppEenDIcHs AND INDEXES: , 1 
* 1887 (1) H. D.* Skrine, Esq., Salvetti |  C. 5060 11 
Correspondence. i 
1887 (2.) House of Lords, 1678-1688*.. .. | C. 5060-i 2 0 
1887 {3.) Corporations of Southampton and | C. 5060-ii 18 
“. Lyn. < . Cela . 
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Date, —— a | Paper. _ Price. 
. # = load 
| Evevenra gREvortT: APPENDICES AND i 
INDEXES-—cont. » j e 
1887 (4.) Marquesg Townshend .. .. 26 
1887 {5.) Earl cf Dartmouth .. _. .. 28 
1887 (6.) Duke of Hamilton .. .. .. 2, | ©. 5060-v 1 6 
1888 | {7.) Duke of Leeds, Marchioness of . C. 5612 2 0 
Waterford, Lord Hothfield, &c. ; j 
Bridgwater Trust Office, Reading | . 
| Corporation, Inner Temple Library. 
1890 | Tweurrs Report een WAS Dick tele fg C. 5889 03 
This is introductgry to the following 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES : | 
1888 (1,) Earl Cowper, K.G. (Coke MSS., at CP 5472 27 
i lelbourne Hal}, Derby). Vol. I. 7 
1888 | (2.) Ditto. Wol. I. Wooo oe Cc. 5613 25 
1889 | (3.) Ditto. Vol, TIT. siete Suite save 3 aK C. 5889-1 14 
1888 | (4.) Duke of Rutland, G.C.B. Vol. L | C. 5614 Out of 
(Re-issued, 1911, as a Stationery Office | print. 
Hl Publication. Price 5s.) } 
1891 | (5.) Ditto. Vol. IL. ie a i 20 
1889 | 6.) House of Lords, 1689-1690 .. 2 143 
1890 (7.) S. H. le Fleming, Esq., of Rydal .. 111 
1891 | $5 Duke of Athole, K.T., Earl of Home C. 63388 «=| #41 O 
1891 9.) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., Earl of ; C. 6338-i 2 6 
Donoughmore ; J. H. Gurney, W. W. | 
B., Hulton, R. W. Ketton, G. A. | +3 
Aitken, *P. V. Smith, Esqs.; Bishop ; j 
of Ely ; Cathedrals of Ely, Gloucester, | * 
° Lincoln and Peterborough ; Corpora- | ba 
tions of Gloucester, Higham Ferrers, m 
and Newark; Southwell Minster ; | 
wy Lincoln District: Registry. | 
1891 (10.) First Earl of Charlemont. Vol. I. C. 6338-ii 1d. 
1892 | Turrreentn Rerorr .. .. 2. 2. 2.) O 6827 0 3 
This is introductory to the following 
ApPENDICHs AND INDEXES : oS » 
1891 (1.) Duke of Portland. Vol. I. .. .. {| ©. 6474 3.0 
1893 (2.) Ditto. Vol IL te ee ee ee | CL 6827-4 20 
1892 (3.) J. B. Fortescue, Esq., of Drop- | C. 6660 27 
more, Vol, I, 
1892 (4.) Corpurations of Rye, Hastings, and| C. 6810 2 4 
Hereford; Captain F. C. Loder- 
Symonds; E. R. Wodehouse, M.P., 
J. Dovaston, Esgs. ; Sir T. B. Leonard, 
Bart., Rev. W. D. Macray, and Kari 
of Dartmouth (Supplementary Report). 
1892 (5.) House of Lords, 1690-1691 .. ..' ©. 6822 24 
1893 (6.) Sir W. Fitzherbert, Bart.; the { ©. 7166 14 
Delaval Family, of Seaton Delaval ; 
Ear: of Ancaster; General Lyttelton- | 
Hq Annesley, =, 1 
1893 (7.) Earl of Lonsdale .. 2. 2. 2. | C7241 1 3 
1893 (8.) First Earl of Charlemont. Vol. IL | ©, 7424 1 it 
1896 | Fourrsentn Rerorr .. .. .. .. 1.) ©. 7983 0 3 
This is introductory to the following rey 
APPENDICES AND INDEXES : 
1894 (1.) Duke of Rutland, G.C.B. Vol. III. c. 7476 ii 
1894 (2.) Duke of Portland, Vol. UL -. | C. 7569 28 
1894 (3.) Dyke $f Roxburghe; Sir H. H.! ©. 7570 “1 2 
Campbell, Bart.; Earl of Strath- | 
more ; Countess Dowager of Seafield. 
1894 (4.) Lord Kenyon .. 2... 0... | ©. 7571 210 
396 {5.) J. B. Fortescue, Esq. of Dzopmore. C. 7572 2 8 


Vol. IT. see 
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: > No. of A 
Dates, vr Paper. Price, 
© 
| a & 
a | FourTEENTH REPORT: APPENDICES AND | @ | 
¢  Inpexes—cont. eo: ' 
1898 i (6.) House ef Lords, 1692-93 ..  .. .@ ©. 7573 i Til 
: (For cont&uation of the Manuscripts i 
i of the House of Lords, see p. 30.) s 
1895 | ({7.) Marquis of Ormonde aie. Cc. 7678 | 110 
1895 (8.) Lincoln, Bury St. ‘Edmunds, Hort- Cc. 7881 16 
ford and Great Grimsby Corporations ; | 
t Dean and Chapter of Worcester, and | 
H of Lichfield; Bishop's Registry of | 
| Worcester. | ; 
1895 | (9.) Eagl of Buckinghamshire ; Bag! ha | C. 7882 2 6 
' Lindsey; Earl of Onslow; e 
: Emly; T. J. Hare, Esq., J. Rad, | a 
Esq., M.P. i ° 
1895 | (10.) Farl of Dartmouth. Vol. h. Amer- C. 7883 29 
ican Papers. 
1899 | Firrzenru Rerorr % C. 9295 04 
. This is introductory’ to the following 
*|  Appenpices anD INDEXES : ' e 
1896 (1.) Earl of Dartmouth. Vol. III. C. 8156 1 56 
1897 (2.) J. Eliot Hodgkin, Esq. . iC. 8327 1 8 
1897 (3.) Charles Haliday, Esq., of Dublin;: C. 8364 @ 14 
Acts of the Privy Council in Treland, § 
1556-1571; Sir William Ussher’s 
Table to the Council Book; Table to @ ~~ 
° the Red Council Book. 
1997 (4.) Duke of Portland. Vol. IV. +; ©, 8497 2 } 
1997 (5.) Right Hon. F, J. Savile Foljambe .. | C. 8560 , 0 Io 
1897 (6.) Ear] of Carlisle, Castle Howard a Cc. 8551 | 3 6 
1897 | (7.) Duke of Somerset; Marqnis of | C. 8552 «| «1 og 
Ailesbury ; Sir F. G. Puleston, Bart. i 
1897 (8.) Duke of Buccleuch and Queens-; C. 8553 | 1 4 
berry, at Drumlanrig. Vol. I. 
e 1897 (9.) J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq., of | C. 8554 10 
Annandale., ! 
1899 (10.) Shrewsbury and Coventry Cor- | C, 9472 10 
orations; Sir H. O. Corbet, Bart., |. 
arl of Radnor, P. T. Tillard, J. R 
Carr-Ellison, Andrew Kingsmill, Esqs. | 
Manvscriets In THE WELSH LanauacE : - 
1898 , Vol. I. Lord Mostyn, at Mostyn Hall oC. 8829 14 
1899 | Vol. I. PartII. W.R.M. Wynne, Esq., | C. 9468 211 
j of Peniarth. 
1905 Vol. I. Part III. Peniarth. Sir T. | Cd. 2443 | O 8 
Williams ; John Jones, Robert | i 
Vaughan, Esqs. H 
1902 | Vol. Il. Part I. Jesus College, Oxford; | Cd. 1100 1 9 
e \ Free Library, Cardiff; Havod; Wrex- | 
i ham; Llanwrin; Merthyr; Aberdar. | e 
1903 | Vol. II. Part II. Plas Liam Stephan; | Cd. 1692 18 
Free Library, Cardiff. 
1905 Vol. II. Part JI. Panton; Cwrtmawr .. | Cd. 2444 0 8 
1910 | Vol. If. Part IV. The British Cd. 5353 10 
: Museum. 
1899 | Manusgipts. Duke of Buccleuch and Queons- b C. 9244 27 
berry, K.G., K.T., at Montagu House, | . 
Whitehall’ Vol. I. 
..* 1903 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. TI. Part I... .. .. R ca. 930. | 110 
* 19034 Ditto. Ditto. Vol. I. Part I... ..  Cde930-1 | 111 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. At Drumlanrig Castle. Vol. Tr. | Gd. 1827 i 11 
1899 | Ditto. Marquess of Ormonde, K.P.$ at c.9245 | 2 0 
Kilkenny Castle. Vol. IL° i! | 
e+ 1909 | Ditto. Ditto. IndextoWole J andiL ..% bd. 4774 | 0 lig 
e 
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Date. —~ . Paper. Price. 
ae 7 Sia arta 8. a 
1902 | Manuscripts Marquess of Ormonde, E-P., | Cd. 929 oli 7 
at Kilkenny Castle. New Series. Vol. I » 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. » Ditto. Vol. II, +yY Cd. 1691 110 
1904 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. - Vol. II. ..7! Cd. 1963 20 
1906 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IV. .. | Cd. 3008 3 0 
1908 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. V. Cd. 4116 210 
1911 | Ditto, Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VI. Cd. 5288 2 6 
1912 | Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VIT. .. | Cd. 6255 2 6 
1904 | Ditto. Mra. Stopford-Sackville. Vol. I. |. / Cd. 1892 110 
1910 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IT. ; Cd, 5038 1 6 
1899 | Ditto. Duke of Portland, K.G. Vol. V. C. 9466 29 
1901 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VI, with Index to Ca, 676 19 
Vola IIT.-VI. 
1901 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol VIB ss sy ee Cd. 783 2 3 
1907 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. Vik .. .. 1. 1. | Cd. 3475 110 
1899 | Ditto. J. M. Heathcote, Esq. .. ., C. 9469 1 3 
1899 | Ditto. J. B. Fortescue, Esq. Vol. III. C. 9470 3 1 
1905 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IV. aE) Werk Pe Cd, 2233 2 6 
1906 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. V. Pa, Verek try - | Cd. 2813 24 
1908 / Ditto. Ditte. Vol. VI. rae . | Cd. 3670 2.5 
1910 | Ditto. Ditto. Voi. VIT. . | Cd. 5290 ill 
1912 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VILE. aah, xg Cd. 5732 27 
1899 | Ditjo. F. w. Leyborne-Popham, Esq. .. C. 9471 1 6 
1900 | Ditto. Mrs. Frankland-Russell-Astley «. | Cd, 282 20 
1900 | Ditto. Lord Montagu of. Beauliou +. | Cd. 283 Lod 
1900 | Ditto. Bevedey Corporation .. |. |. | Gd. 284 1 0 
1901 | Ditto. Various Collections. Vol. I. Cor- | Cd. 784 240 
porations of Berwick-on-Tweed, Burford : 
% , and Lostwithiel; Counties of Wilts and 
Worcester ; Bishop of Chichester ; Dean 
and Chapter of Chichester, Canterbury, | 
2 and Salisbury. . ! 
1903 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. I. Sir Geo. Womb- | Cd, 932 2 4 
; well, Duke of Norfolk, Lord Edmund | 
Talbot (the Shrewsbury Papers), Miss 
Buxton, Mrs, Harford and Mrs. Went, 
worth of Woolley, : 2 
1904 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. UL T. B. Clarke- | Cd. 1964 1 6 
: Thornhill, Esq., Sir T. Barrett-Lennard, | 
Bart., Pelham R. Papillon, W. Cleverley | 
Alexander, Esqs. 
1907 | Ditto. Dittd. Vol. Iv. Bishop of Salis- ; Cd. 3218 1 9 
| bury; Bishop of Exeter; Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter; Earl of Leicester ; 
Sir W. Clayton, Bart. ; Major Money- | 
° | Kyrle; F. H. T. Jervoise, Esq. ; Glem- | 
| ham Hall; Corporations of Salisbury, 
Orford, and Aldeburgh. ! 
1909 / Ditto. Ditto. Vol. ¥. Colonel Mordaunt | Cd. 4600 14 
Hay of Duns Castle; Sir Archibald 
Edmongtone of Duntreath; Sir John 
Graham of Fintry, K.C.M.G. 
1909 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VI. Miss M_ Eyre | Cd. 4382 23 
Matcham ; Captain H. V. Knox ; 0. Wyke- 
ham-Martin,-K. B. Tighe, Esqs., Lord 
Oranmore and Browne. 
1913 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. VIII. The Hon. Frederick Cd. 6639 29 
; Lindley Wood; M. L. 8. Clements, Esq. ; ~ 
8. Philip Unwin, Esq. : 
1902 | Calendar of the Stuart” Manuscripts -at | Cd. 927 211 
| Windsof Castle, belonging to His Majesty | 
| _ the King. Vol. Te 
1904 | Ditto. Vol. If. 0... tas 2a - .- | Cd. 2189 29 
1907 | Ditto. Vol dtm 1. 1) 1! +. | Cd. 3430 2 10 
10 | Ditto. Vol IV. 2. !! or ~- | Cd. 5046 26 
1912 | Ditto. Vol. V. ze P i +. } Cd. 6163 2 ] 
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Date. = Pee Price. 
4 c 
8. &. 
1902 | Manuscripts. Colonel David Milne- "Home, Cd. 931 14 
~ of Wedderburn Castle, N.B. 5; i 
1904 | Ditto. Marquess of Bath, at Longlosi, Cd. 2048 i9 
Wiltshire. Vol. I. 
1907 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. IF. ws ee ee ee | Cd, 3474 10 
1908 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. III. (Prior Papers).. | Cd. 3849 2 6 
1904 | American Manuscripts in the Royal Institu- Cd. 2201 23 
tion of Groat Britain. Vol. I. 
1906 | Ditto. Vol. IL .. .. .. .. «2 «2 | Cd. 2897 2 6 
1907 } Ditto, Vol. I. .. .. .. .. + Cd. 3609 1ll- 
1909 | Ditto. Vol. IV... + Cd. 4773 23 
1904 | SixtEEengy Rerorr (containing a list of the | Cd. 2209 09 
owners of Manuscripts upon whose collec- < 
tions Reports have been made to July, 
1904). i 
1904 | Manuscripts. Earl of Mar and Kellie, | Cd. 2190 27 
at Alloa House, N.B. | 
1905 | Ditto. Lady Du Cane . Cd, 2367 2 6 
1905 pie Marquess of Lothian, at " Blickling Cd. 2319 2 2 
Ha : 
1905 | Ditto. Earlof Egmont. Voh I. PartI... | Cd. 2318 1 8 
1905 | Ditto. Ditto. Vol. I. Part IT. Cd. 2570 19 
1909 | Ditto, Ditto. Vol. fi. ¢ .. 2. | Cd. 459: 1 3 
1908 | Ditto. Duke of Rutland. Vol. IV. . | Cd. 2601 29 
1906 | Ditto. Earl of Verulan . «2... } Cd. 2973 14 
1906 | Ditto. (Franciscan) at the Convent, Mer-  , Cd» 2867 14 
~ chants’ Quay, Dublin. 
1907 | Ditto. Dean and Chapter of Wells ..  .. ;~Cd. 2810 211 
1907 | Ditto. Earl of Ancaster, at Grimstho s. | Cd. 3429 a7 
1907 | Seventeenrx Reporr (containing a List of | Cd. 3737 011 
the owners of Manuscripts upop whose 
collections Reports have been faade to « 
June, 1907. 
1911 | Manuscripts. Lord Polwarth. Vol. I. .. | Cd. 5289 211 
1911 | Ditto. Earl of Denbigh, at Newnham ; Cd. 5565 17 
Paddox, Warwickshire, Part V. 
1911 aren ord Middleton, at Wollaton | Cd. 5567 3 0 
all. 
1911 | Ditto. Pepys, Magdalene College, | Cd. 5721 LT, 
Cambridge. } 
1913 | Ditto. A. G. Finch, Esq., of Burley- | Cd. 6508 | 2 8 & 
on- -the-Hill, Rutland. Vol. I. ‘ | 
i - _ 
Manuscripts of the ; House of Lords, in con- | 
tinuation of thogo published in the | 
Appendices to the Fourteenth Report (6) 
on page 28, are now _ published as H 
Sessional Papers of the House of Lords; 
viz:— 
1900 | Vol. 7 New Series. 1693-1695. -. HLL, (5) 2 2 
1903 | Vol. Ditto. 1695-1697. »' HL. (18) 7; 2 9 
1905 | Vo}. Ti. Ditto. 1697-f699. .  H.L.(175) } 2 0 
1908 | Vol. IV. Ditto. 1699-1702. . | HLL. (7) ; 29 
1910 | Vol. V. Ditto. ~ 1702-1704. .. .. | HL. (62) 2 8 
1912 | Vol. VI. Ditto. 1704-1706... os] HLL, (142) 21 
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REPORTS Nos, 1-22 ane IN FOLIO. SUBSEQUENT BEPORTS ARE It 
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r 
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{ No: . 
Date. | of Chief Contents. Roof | Price. 
(Report| H PPS. 
o. | 
— ¥ ; * =e 
1840 ' 1 © Letter from Lord Langdale to Lord | C.,251 | 
, * John Russell, submitting his views 
for the Management of the Public 
Records ; Treasuby Minute 8 April, 
1839, thereon ; Mr.  Black’s 
Report of his Survey of the Welsh 
Records; &c. 
Inventory of Records in the Tower of | ©. 336 46 
London (First part); Common a 





1841 2 
e 


| Pleas ; Doggett Rolls; Doggett 

| Books, &e. ; Specimen of the Text 
e of the proposed Calendar of the 

| 

i 





Patent Rolis; &c. 

Inventories ; ‘Tower of London, con- C. 406 
“inual ; Index to the First, Second, 
and Third Reports of the Deputy - 
Keeper; &c. f 

Welsh Records; Inventories; Cal- | C. 474 ' 4 0 
endar of the Patent Book of Oliver 
and Richard miwell ; &c. * 

Inventories ; rest proccedings; | C. 553 4 0 
Proceedings of the Commissioner of 
Forfeited Estates ; Syllabus of the 
Antient Taxation of the Church of | 
Ireland; &c. 

= §=1845 6 | Inventories; Court of Ward and’| C. (m5 3.6 

{ Liveries; Index of Deeds, Evi- ; 

° dences, &c.; Patent Rolls, con- 

tinued; Index to the Fourth, 

| Fifth and: Sixth Reports of the 

| Deputy Keeper. | ! 

| 


1842 38 


18%3 4 


1844 5 


1846 7 | Correspondence relating to the Report { C. 703 5 0 
upon the state of the Old Treasury 
Records; Mr. Black’s Report on 
the Records, Books, and Documents | 

H | _ of the Treasury ; Inventories; &c. 

1847 8 | Slane Compensation; Treasury Re- ; ©. 814 3 0 

cords ; Catalogue of the Deeds of 

Surrender of certain Abbey or 

other Religious Foundations made 

in the reign of King Henry the 

Eighth, with a few of the rejgn of 

King Edward the Sixth ; &e. 

: Inventoties of Church Goods in the | C. 958 

reign 9f King Edward the Sixth; 

Weish Records ; Chronological List bd 

of the Judges, &.; Treasury Re- . 

cords, Report on Mode. of Printing 

i the Damesday B8ok ; Index to the 

j Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Reports i 

of the Depwty Keeper; &c. ! 

1849 | 10 | Ancient Compotuses of the Ex-| C. 1046 | 3 6 

! chequeer, or, Calendar of the 

ad Escheator’s Accounts and “Inquisi- ° 

tions among the Miscellaneous ¢ 

° Records of Queen’s Remem- : 

brancer in the Exchequer from J 


e - ° 





1848 


C-) 
on 
° 














Chiéf Contents. 


‘No. of 
Paper. 





1850 
1851 
1852 


1863 | 


1854 
1855 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 
1864 | 


186. 


a 


1866 





ll 
12 


13° 


14 


15 
16 


7 
18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 
24 


26 


27 


: Further transfer of 


- Proceedings 


we 


: List of Plans annexed to Inclosure 


1 Henry VII. to the closing “of each 


Series ;\ Second Part of the In-.! - 


ventory of Particulars for Grants 
preserved among the Records of fhe 
late Augmentation Office ; &e.  - 
Proceedings ae Zoek ate 
Ditto... ‘ ta He 
Welsh Records : *“Corresportdence re- 
-lating to the Records kept.in the 
‘Castle ‘at Chester; &c. © 
Records 


to the Public Record Office; &c. * 


Reports ‘on the” removal ‘of “Welsh 
Records and Peveril _ Records ; 
Report on the Survey of Durham 
Records; &c. 

Second Report on the removal of 
Welsh Records ; &c. 

List of Records removed from the 
Tower of London to the General 
Record Teepoattony 2 and Houses in 
Chancery Lane ; 

Liat of Records removed from Carlton 
Ride and the Stone Tower at West- I 
minster; &c. 

List of Chancery and other Records ! 
removed from the Tower of London; 
Rolls Chapel, &c.; List of Welsh | 
Records; Regulations for the ; 
Gratuitous Admission of Literary 
Inguirers 5 &c. 

Lists of Welsh Records; List of Par- 
liamentary Writs and* Returns | 
removed from the Petty Bag Office ; i 
&e. 





List of Records of the Courts of | 
Com.aon Law, &¢., removed from 
various Offices; Inventory of 
Court Roll of the Lordship of | 
Ruthin or Diffrencloid ; Colonial 
Documents; &c. ! 

Ditto . 





Ditto 


Calendar of Crown Leases, 33-38 Hen. 
VIIE.—Calendar of Bills and An- 
swers, &c., Hen. VIYI.—Ph. and 
Mary for Cheshire and Flintshire. 
—Iast of Lords High Treasurer 
and Chief Commissioners of the 
Treasury, from Hen. VII. 


Awards, 3b Geo. II.-7 Will. IV.— 
Calendar of Privy Seals, &ec., for | 
Cheshire and Flintshire, Hen. VI— 
Eliz.—Calendar of Writs of General 
Livery, &c., for Cheshire, Eliz.- 
Charles I.—Calendar of Deeds, &e., : 
on the Chester Plea Rolls, Hen. Il. 7 
and Edw. I. 

List of Awards of Inclosure Commis- 
sioners.—References to Charters in 
the Carte Antique and the Con- 
firmation Ra'ls of Chancery, Ethel-~ 
bert of Kent-James I.—Calendar 
-af Deeds, &c., on the Chester Plea 
Rolls, Edw. IL 





C. 
C. 


c. 


1221 
1342 


1498 


1663 


. 1777 
. 1941 


» 2304 
. 2230 


2678 


- 2808 


- 2970 
~ 3142 


3318 


. 3492 


. 3717 





ooo 


wb 


Out of 
print. 


Out of 
print. 
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. > . r . ‘ &. d. 
1867 28 Calenday of Fines, Cheshire and Fiint; C. 3839 if Dut of 
shire, Edw. I.—Calendar of Deeds, | . print. 
t + &c., on the Chester Plea Rolls, | 
' Edw. III. . 
is Table of Law Terma, from the i 
Norman Cenquest to 1 Will. IV. ‘ : 
-1868 | 29 | Calendar of Royal Charters.—Calen- |” C. 4012 _ Out of 
} . dar of Deeds, &c., an the Chester | print. 
’ Plea Rolls, Richard [1.-Henry VII. : 
. Durham Records, Letter and 
5 Report. ~ . ia ’ 
1869 30° | Duchy of Lancaster, Records, Inven- CG. 4165 i Out of 
tory—Durha: 


1 Records, Inventory, | print, 
—Calendar of Deeds, &c., on the rs 
Chester Plea Rolls, Hen, VIII.— 
( Calendar of Decrees of Court af 
General Surveyors, 34-38 Hen. VIII. | - 
i —Calendar of Royal Charters.— 7 a 
2. State Paper Office,Calendar of Docu- 
| ments relating to the History of, to 
|. 1800.—Tower of London. Index to 
Documents in custody of the Con- 
i stable of.—Calendar of Dockets, 
%» 6&g., for Privy Seals, 1634-1711.— 
’ ; Réport of the Commissioners on : 
‘ : | _ Carte Papers.—Venetian Ciphers. * 
. 870 ' 31 | Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calen- Cc. 187 Out of 
i dar of Royal Charters.—Durham print, 
Records, Calendar .of _Ghancery 
woot | Enrolments, Cursitor’s Records.— 
: List of Ofticers of Palatinate of 
Chester, in Cheshire and Flint- 
shire, and North Wales.—List of 
; Sheriffs of England, 13 Hen. I. to a 
i 4 Edw. Ill. a “ 
1871 | 32 | Part I—Report of the Commis- Cc. 374 Out of 
sioners on Carte Papers.—Calen- print. 
darium Genealogicum, I & 2 Edw. 
, Ii.— Durham Records, Calendar 
| @é Cursitor’s Records. Chancery 
Enrolments.—Duchy of Lancaster 
Records, Calendar of Rolls of the | 
Chancery of the County Palatine. 
1871 — | Part II.— Charities; Calendar of ©. 374-i. 
j Trust Deeds enrolled on the Close 
| Rolls of Chancery, subsequent to 
9 Geo. IT. 
1872 | 33 | Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calendar C. 620 Out of 
© of Rolls of the Chancery of the print. 
County Palatins.—Durham Re- 
cords, Calendar of the Cursitors’ 
Records, Chancery Enroiments.— 
i Reports on the Shaftesbury Papers. 
i —Venetian Transcripts. — Greek 
j _ Copies of the Athanasian Creed. ey 
1873 | 34 Durham Records, Calendar of the Cc. 728 
}  (ursitors’ Records, Chancery En- 
{  rolments.—S: Jementary Report 
2 on the Shaftesbury Papers, ~ b fe 
35 | Duchy of Lancaster Records, Calen- C. 1043 | Out of 
dar of Ancient Charters or Grants. | print. 
Palatinate of Lancaster; In- ! 
te ventory and Lists of Documents i ves 
- transferred to thé Public Record } as 
Office. —Durham Records, Calendar 


2 3 c 


. 








Out of 
print. 





19 





1874 








| 
| 


Chief Contents. 








1876 | 


1880 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 





42 


D 


. 





Part I.—Durham Records, Calendar 


, Part IT.-Calendar of Recognizance 


Exchequer Records, Catalogue of 


; Calendar of Recognizance Rolls of 


| Calendar of Depositions taken by 


, Calendar of Depositions taken by 


. 
Calendar of Depositiqns taken by 


rs 
of Cussitors’ Records.— Chancery + 
Enrolménts.—Second Supplemen- ! 
tary Report on the Shaftesbury 
Papers. . 
urham Records, Calendar of the 
Cursitor’s Records, Chancery En- 
rolments.—Duchy of Lancaster Re- 
cords ; Calendar of Anciont Chartera 
or Grants,—Report upon Docu- 
m@nts in French Archives relating 
to” British History.—Calendar of 
Recognizance Rolls of the Pala- 
tinate of Chester, to end of reign of 
Hen. IV. 


£. 


of the Cursitor’s Records, Chancery 
Enrolments.—Duchy of Lancaster 
Records, Calendar of Ancient Rolls 
of the Chancery of the County 
Palatine.—List of French Ambas- 
sadors, &c. in England, 1509-1714. 


Rolls of the Palatinate of Chester ; | 
Hen. V.—Hen. VIL. 


Special Commissions, 1 Eliz. to 
10 Vict., Calendar of Depositions 
taken by Commission, 1 Eliz. to 
end of James ¥.—List of Rep \- 
jauve Peers for Scotland ang Ire. 
and, 


the Palatinate of Chester, 1 Hen. 
VIII.—11 Geo, IV.—Exchequer Re- 
cords, Calendar of Depositions 
taken by Commission, Charles I,— 
Duchy of Lancaster Records; Cal- 
endar of Lancashire Inquisitions 
post Mortem, &c.—Third Supple- 
mentary Report on the Shaftesbury 
Papers.—List of Despatches of 
French Ambassadors to England, 
1509-1714. 


Commission, Commonwealth — 
James II. — Miscellaneous Re- 
cords of Queen’s Remembrancer 
in the Exchequer.—Durham Re- 
cords, Calendar of the_ Cursitors’ } 
Records, Chancery Enrolments. 
—Calendar of Ruchy of Lancaster 
Patent Rolls, 5°Ric. I1.—21 Hen. | 
VIl. 


ommission, William and Mary to” 
George I.—Calendar of Norman j 
Rolls, Hen. V., Part I.—List of 
Calendars, Jndexes, &c., Sin the 
Public Record Office on 31st Do- 
cember, 1879, 





Commission, George II.—Calendar | 
of Norman Rolls, Hen. Y., Part Il. | 


Cc. 1301 


. 


Cc. 1544 


C. 1644-i. 


©, 1747 


C. 2123 


C, 2377. 


C. 2658 


C. 2972 


% 


Out of 
pront, 


, Out of 
print. 





Out of 
| print. 


i Out of 


print. | 


Out of 
print. 


| Out of 
print, 
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1882 


1883 


1884 


1886 


183? 


1888 


1889 
1890 


189] | 


1892 
©1893 
1894 
1895, 
1896 


1897 ° 


43 





44 


1 45 


46 


| 47 


48 


49 
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; Calendac of Patent Rolls, 9 Edw. I. 





. 
and Glo&sary.—Calendar of Patent 


Rolls1 Edw. I. Transcripts frome 


Paris, 

Calendar of Privy Seals, &e., 1-7 
Charles I.—Duchy of . Lancaster 
Records, Inventory of Court Rolls, 
Hen. III.—Geo. IV. Calendar of 
Privy Seals, Rie. IL—Calendar of 


Patent Rolls, 2 Edw. L—Fourth | 


Supplementary Report on the Shaf- 
tesbury Papers.—Transcripts from 
Paris.—Report on Libraries in 
Swedep.—Report on Papers re- 
lating to Engksh History in the 
State Archives, Stockholm.—Re- 
port on Canadian Archives. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Edw. I. 
~-Durham Records, Cursitors’ Re- 
cords, Inquisitions post Mortem, 
&e.—Calendar of French Rolls, 
1-10 Hen. V.—Report from Venice. 
—Transeripts from Paris.-~Report 
from Rome, 
Duehy of Lancaster Records, Inven- 
* tow of Ministers’ and Receivera’ 
Accounts, Edw. IL—Geo. UI.-—~ 
Durham Records, Cursitors’ Re- 
cords, Inquisitions post Mortem, 
&c,—Calendar of Diplomatic Docu- 
ments.—Transcripts from Baris.— 
Reports frogs Rome and Stok 
holm.—Report on Archives of 
Denmark, &c.—Transcripts from 
Venice.—Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
4 Edw, I. 


| Presentations to Offices on the Patefit | 


Rolls, Charles IT.—Transcripts from 
Paris. Reports from 
Second Report on Archives of Den- 
mark, &¢.—Calendar of Patent 
Reélls, 5 Edw. I.—Catalogue of 
Venetian Manuscripts bequeathed 
by Mr. Rawdon Brown to the 
Public Record Office. 

‘Franseripts from Paris—Third Report 
on Archives of Denmark, &c,— 
List of Creations of Peers and 
Baronets, 1483-1646,—Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 6 Edw. I. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, 7 Edw, IL— 
Calendar of French’Rolis, Henry VI, 
—Calendar of Privy Seals, &e., 
8-11 Charles I.—Calendar of Diplo- 
mati Documents.—Schedules of 
Valueless Documents. 

Calend&r of Patent Rolls, 8 Edw. I.— 
ndex to Leages and Pensions 
Angmentation Office). Calendar 
of Star ChamBer Proceedingg 


Proceedings. .. . 
Ditto ww... “e 
Ditte «. 2... 
Ditto .. .. . 
Ditto... * . 
Ditto. sy 8 ie ay ee 
Ditgo. Aocouns of the Rolls Chapel, 
with eight plates of the Chapel. 
DG ce ae ea i ook ae 





ome.— | 





C. 3425 


C. 3771 


C. 4426 


O 4745 | 


C, 4888 





C. 5234 


C, ©596 


C. 6847, 
Cc. 6108 | 
C, 6528 
C. 6804 

Cc. 7079 
©. 7444 | 
C. 7841 | 
C. 8271 


0.93543 i 





2 


rotgoocco~ 
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No. ‘ Y ] 
Date. | of Chief Contents. Ree 
Report f oe 
- bas ay 


1898 59 | Dito a 
1899 60 Ditto 








1900 , 61 | Ditto as. Se he ae 
1901 ° 62 | Ditto 22 2) i) ol) 
1902 63 : Ditto 

1908 64 | Ditto.) 1). I 
1904 65 | Ditto 2. 2.) 
1905 | 66 Ditto 


1906, 67 Ditto 2.1. i) ll! 
1907 68 Ditto 2.2) tll! 
1908 69 Ditte -: 

1909 70 , Ditto - 





1910 ; 71 | Ditto K 
i911 | 72 | Ditto Cd. 5722 
1912 73 Ditto Cd. 6160 
1918 74 Ditto Cd. 6797 


Indexes to Printed Reports, v 
& Reports 1-22 (1840-1861) (bound) . — 
» 23-39 (1862-1878)... =. 


US pet pa et td at fa et fant ft at per 
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SCOTTISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 


AOrsER Worxs REtatine To ScoTLAND BE FOUND AMONG THE PusBLica- 
TIONS OF THE REecorD ComMIssIONERS, ae pp. 20-21. 
© 





1. Caronictzs oF THE Picts anp Scots, AND OTHER EARLY MEMORIALS OF 

. Scorrisu History. (@ut of print.) 

2. LEDGER or ANDREW Hatysunrton, CoNSERVATOR OF THE PRIVILEGES OF 
THE Scorcu Marion IN THE NETHERLANDS (1492-1503); To@ErHER 
WirH THE Booxs ox Customs aND VALUATION OF MERCHANDWFS IN 
Scornanp, 1612. ~ Edited by C. Innes. 10s, “ 

3. Documents ILLustRative oF THE History of SCOTLAND FROM THE 
Dears or King ALEXANDER THE THIRD TO THE ACCESSION oF ROBERT 
Bruce, from original and authentic copies in London, Paris, Brussels, 
Lille, and Ghent. Edited by the Rev. J. Srzvenson. 2 Vols. 10s. each. 

» ACCOUNTS OF THE LorD HicH TREASURER OF Scottanp. Vol. L, 
473-1498. Edited by T. Dicxson; Vol. 1f., 1500-1504. Vol, IIl., 

1506-1507. Vol. IV., 1507-1518. Vol. V., 1515-153). Vol. VI., 
1531-1538, Vol. VII., 1538-1541. Vol. VIII, 1541-1546. Vol. IX., 
1546-1551. Edited by Sir J..B. Paun. 108. each. 

Recister-oF THE Privy Councit oF SCOTLAND. Vol. L, 1545-1569. 
Vol. IL., 1569-1578. Edited and arranged by J. H. Burton, LL.D.; 
Vol, IIL, 2578-1585. Vol, 1V., 1585-1592. (Out of print.) Vol. V.. 
1592-1599. Vol. VIL, 1599-1604. Vol. VII., 1604-1607. Vol. VIIL, 
1607-1610, Vol. IX., 1610-1613. Vol. X., 1613-1616. Vol. XL, 
1616-1619. Vol. XIL, 1619-1622, Vol. XIIL, 1622-1625. Vol. XIV., 
Addenda, 1545-1625, Edited by D. Masson, LL.D. 152. each. 

5a. Ditto. Second Series. Vol. I., 1625-1627. Edited by D. Masson, Li.D. ; 
Vol JI., 1627-1628. Vol. IIL, 1629-1630. Vol. IV., 1630-1632, 
Vol. V., 1633-1635. Vol. VI., 1636-1637. Vol. VIL. 1638-1643. 
Vol. VIII, 1544-1660, Edited by P. H. Brown, M.A., LL.D, 15s, each, 

5b, Ditto, Third Series. Vol. ., 1661-1664. Vol. IL.. 1665-1669. Vol. IIL, 
1669-1672. Vol. IV., 1673-1676, Vol. V., 1676-1678. Edited and 
abridged by P. 3X. Baown, M.A., LL.D. 16s, each. 

6. Rorvt: Soaccarrt Regum Scororum. Te EXcHEQuER ROLLS oF 
Scornanp. Vol. I., 1264-1359. Vol. II., 1359-1379. Vol. TIL, 

~ 1379-1406. Vol. IV., 1406-1436, . Vol. V., 1437-1454, Vol. Vi, 
1455-1460, Vol. VII., 1460-1469. Vol. VIXI., 1470-1479. Vol. Ix, 

; 1480-1487. Addenda, 1437-1487. Vo: X., 1488-1496. Vol. XL, 

- 1497-1501. Vol. XIE, 18)2-1507. Vol. XITI., 1508-1513. Vol. XIVv., 
1513-1522. Vol. XV., 1523-1529, Vol. XVI., 1529-1536. Vol. XViL, 
1637-1542, Vol. XVIII., 1543-1556. Vol. XIX., 1557-1567. Vol. XX., 
1568-1579. Vol. XXI, 1580-1588. Vol. XX1L, 1589-1694. 
Vol. XXIIL, 1595-1600. Edited by J. Sruart, LL.D. (Vol. L); ~ 
G. Bornerr (Vols, I. to XIL); G. Burnetr and 2. J. G. Mackay 
(Vols. ae and XIV.); and G, P. McNeil (Vols. XIV. to XXIIL) 
108, each, 

7, CALENDAR ox Documents RxraTina TO SCOTLAND, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Edited by J. Baty. Vol. L, 1108-1272. Vol. II., 
1272-1307. Wol. IIL, 1307-1357. Vol. IV., 1357-1509. 15s, each, 

8. Reaister oF Tae Great Seax or Scoruanp. Vol. L., 1306-1424, New 
Edition, to which are added Indexes and remains of the lost Charter 
Rolls. Vol. IL, 1424-1513. Vol. III., 1613-1546, Vol. IV., 1546- 
1580, Vol. V., 1580-1593. Vol. VI., 1593-1608. Vol. VIL, 1609- 
1620, Vol. VIIT., 1620-1633. Vol. IX., 1634-1651, Vol. X., 
1652-1659. Edited by J. M. Tuomson, L.L.D. (Vol. 1.); 
J. B, Pav (Vol. II.); J. B. Paun and J. M. Taomson (Vol. IIE.); 
J. M. THomson (Vols. 1V. to IX.); J. H. Stevenson, M.A., and- 
W._K. Dickson, M.A. (Vol. X.). 158. each. 

9. Tux Hamrvron Parers. Letters and Papers illustrating the Politica) 
Relations of England and Scotland in the XVIth Century. Formerly 
in the possession of the Dukes of Hamilton, now in the British Museum. 
Edited by J. Bars. Vol. I., 1532-1543; Vol. IL., 1643-1590. 15s, each. 

10. Bonpers or ENe@LanD AnD ScoTLanpD. Calendar of Letters and 
Papers relating ‘to the Affairs of the. Preserved ins Her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office, London. Edited by J. Baty. Vol. L, 1560- 
1594; Vol. Il. 1595-1603. 15s. each. 

11. Starz Papers Re=atine To’ ScorLanp AND, Mary, QUEEN oF Scors, : 
Calendar or, 1547-1603, Vol. 1., 1547-1563, Vol. IL, 1568-1569. 
Edited by J. Bain; Vol. IIL, 1569-1571. Vol. IV., 1871-1574. 
Vol. V., 1574-1581. Vol. VL, ,1581-1583. Vol. VII., 1584-1585. 
Edited by W.-K.-Boyp, F.R. Hist. Soc. 158. each. 

IZ. GuipE To rue Pusiic Recorps_oF SvoTLAND. By M. Livinastons,* ~ 
18.0. 1905. 38. 6d. (Out of print.) ~ - 

13. ReoisTEs oF THE Privy Skat or ScoTtanD. Vol. 1, 1488-1529. Edited 
by M. Livinestonx, 1.8.0. 18. 

Fac-sIMites of THE Nationa MSS. or Scornanp.~ Parts L, II. and Er. 


21s. each, = 3 


~ . 
v “ = 


- 


a 
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IRISH RECORD PUBLICATIONS. 





x 
1. Cavenpar or THe PArent AND CLose Roig oF CHaNnceRY IN 
JRenann, Henry VIII, Epwarp VI.,.Mary anp ELIZABETH, 
“AND FOR THE Igr TO THE 8TH YEAR oF GHARLES I. Edited by 
J.Morrin. Vol& I. and III. lls. each. (Vol. If. Out of print.) 

2, Ancrenr Laws anv Instirures or IRELAND. 

Vols. I., IL., III., Senchus Mor. Vols. IV., V. Brehon Laws. 
Vol. VI. Glossary. 10s. each. (Vol. 1. Out of print.) 

3. ANNALS OF UtsteR. Otherwise Annals of Senat, a Chronicle of 
Irish Affairs from 431-1131,-1155-1541. With Translation and - 
Notes. Vol. I., 431-1056. Ldited by W. M. Hunnessy. Vol. II., 
1057-1131, 1155-1378; Vol. IIL, 1379-1541; Vol. IV., Intro- 
duction ana Index. Ldited by B. MacCartay, D.D. 10s. each. 

4. Cuarra, Privitecia, er ImuNrvates, being transcripts of Charters 
and Privileges to Cities, Towns, Abbeys,”and other Bodies Cor- 
porate. 18 Henry II. to 18 Riehard II, (1171-1395), Printed 
by the Irish Record Commission, 1829-1830. 5s. 

6. Jusriciary Routs, or PROCEEDINGS IN THE COURT OF THE 
JusTictaR OF IRELAND. 23rd to 31st years of Epwarp I.. 1295- 
“4303. Edited by J. Mitrs. 15s. *y 

6. Svarures anp OrpINANoES, and Acrs oF THE PARLIAMENT OF 
Ireranp. Kine Joun to Henry V_ Edited by H. F. Berry, 
M.A. 108. Continued by ’ 

Statute Ronis oF THE PARLIAMENT oF IRELAND. Vol. IL., 


Hewry VI. 10s. y ? 





Fac-simines of NationaL Manuscriprs or IRELAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST EXTANT SPECIMENS TO 1719. Hdited by J. T. GitBert. 
Parts [., If. and III, 2l. 28. each; Part IV.—l. 51. 5s.; Part 
IV.—2. 41. 10s. a a 


This work forms a comprehensive Palezographic Series for 
. Ireland. It furnishes characteristic specimens of the docu- 

é : ments which have come down from each of the classes which, 
in pest ages, formed principal elements in the population of 
Irefand, or exercised an infiuenco in her affairs. With these v 
reproductions are combined fac-similes of writings connected, 
with eminent personages or transactions of importance in the ? 
annals of the country to the early part of the cighteenth century. y 

The specimens have been reproduced as, nearly as possible in 
accordance with the originals, in dimen3ions, colouring, and 
general appearance. Characteristic examples of styles of writing 
and caligraphic ornamentation are, as far as practicable, 
associated with subjects of historic and finguistie interest. 
Descriptions of the various manuscripts are given by the Editor 
in the Introduction. ‘The contents of the specimens are fully 
elucidated and printed in the original languages, opposite 
to the Fac-similes—line for line—without contractions—thus 
facilitating reference and aiding effectively those interested in 
paleographic studies. “ 

In the work are also printed in full, for the first time, many 
original and impertant historical documents, 

Part I. commences with the earliest Irish MSS. extant. 

Part II. From the Twelfth Century to 1299, 

Part II, From 1300 to end of reigg of Henry VIII. 

°Part IV.—1. From reign of Edward VI. to that of James I. 

In part IV.—2 the work -is carried down to the early part 
% of the eighteenth century, with Index to the entire publication. 


“ Accotnt oF Fac-SIMILEs or NationaL Manuscripts oF Trecanp. In 
one Vol., with Index. 10s. Or seperately: Parts I. and II 
together, 2s. 6d.; Part II. .ls. 6d.; Part III. 1s.; Part IV.— 
1. 28.; Part 1V.—2. 28, 6d. ad zs 
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] i + ‘ i | t. 
No. e Non 4 
Date. | of Chief Contents. é Pa, ° | Prite. 
‘Report ‘Spor. 
\ ee 
+ | a. d. 
1869 1 | Contents of the Principal] Record Re- C. 4157 Out of 
positories of Ireland *in 1864.— print. 
Notices of Records transferred | 1 
from Chancery Offices.-Irish State | ! 
f « Papers presented by Philadelphia | 
| Library Company. i : 
1870, 2 Napecs of Records transferred from | ©. 137: Out of 
| lancery, Quee&’s Bench, and ! print. 
i Exchequer Offices.—Index to 1 
Original Deeds received from ! 
| Master Litton’s Office. | 
1871 + 3 Notices of Records transferred from CC, 329° | Out of 
5 4 Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and print, 
Exchequer Offices. —Report on J. F. 
Furguson’s MSS.—Exchequer In- : 
*| dices, &e. f 
1872 | 4 | Records of Probate Registries Cc. 515 Out of 
|e @ | ‘print, 
1873 5 Notices® of Records from Queen’s | CC. 760 0g 
Bench Calendar of Fines and Re- i H 
ry coveries of the Palatinate of Tip- " 
perary, 1664-1715,—Index to Re- | | 
| _ ports to date. e | | 
18%4 | 6 | Notices of Record} transferred from | . OC. 963 Out of 
; Chancery, Qufen’s Bench, and | print, 
Common  Pleag Offices.—Report 
respecting ‘‘ Facsimiles of National j 
MSS. of Ireland.” —List of Chancery : 
Pleadings (1662-1690) and Calendar ¢ ; 
to Chancery Rolls (1662-1713) of ! 
o* Palatinate of Tipperary. j 
1875 7 | Notices of Reeords from Exchequer ©. 1175 | Out of 
r) and Admiralty Offices.—Calendar | print. 
and Imdex to Fiants of Henry VIII. 1 
1876 | 8 | Calendy and Index to Fiants of C. 1469 | Out of 
Edward VI, | print. 
1877 9 Index to the Liber Manerum Publi- ; ©. 1702 | Out of 
; corum Hibernie. — Calendar and print. 
Index to Fiants of Philip and Mary. 
1878 | 10 | Index to Deputy Keeper’s 6th, 7th, C. 2034 | Out of 
8th, 9th, and 10th Reports. | pring 
1879; 11 Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth (1558- c, 2311 Out of 
L709. print, 
1880 12 Calendar to Fiants of Efizabeth, con- C. 2583) | Out of 
tinued (1570-1576). print. 
1881 13 Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, %on- Cc. 2929 2.6 
tinued 1576-1583). 
1882 14 | Report of Keeper of State Papers con- C. 3215 oO 63 
i taining *Catalogue of Common- ° 
wedith Books transferred from e 
Bermjngham Tower. 
1883 | 15 Calendar tg Fiants of Elizabeth, con, C. 3676 1,0 
tinwed (1583-1586).—Index to De* 
t puty Keeper’s JIth, 12th, 13th, 14th 
and 15th Reports. 
1884 16 . | Calendar toFiants of ElizaBfoth, con- C. 4062 1 6 
e| tinued (1586-1595). = . 
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Reporg§ on Iron Chest of Attaindegs 
follovting after 1641 and 1688.— 
Queen's Bench Calendar to Fiants 
of Elizabeth, continued (1596-1601). 
Calendar to Fiants of Elizabeth, con- 
tinued (1601-1603). Memorandum 
on Statements (1702) and Declarons 
(1713-14) of Huguénot Pensioners. 
Notice of Records of Incumbered and 
Landed Estates Courts.—Report of 
“Keoper, of State Papers, containing 
Table of Abstracts of Decrees of 
Innocence (1663), with Index. * 
Calendar to Christ Chutch Deeds 
in Novum Registrum, 1174-1684. 
Index to 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 
20th Reports. 
Index to Calendars of Fiants of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Letters 


Catalogue of Proclamations, 1618- 
Index to Fiants of Elizabeth. D—Z. 


Catalogue of Proclamations, 1661-4, 
i 


1767.—Calendar to Christ Church 
Deeds, 1177-1462. 

Catalogue of Proclamations, 1767- | 
1875, Contents of the Red Book | 
of the Exchequer. Calendar to | 

go Church Deedes 14 pete. 
egulations respecting Stat apers. | 
Tastructions for Parochial Cus- | 
todians. Index to 2Ist to 25th | 
Reports. 

abstrac§ of Antrim Inquisition, 
3 James I., Bankruptey Records; 
1857-1872; Early Plea Rolls to 
51 Edward IIl. 

Index to the Act or Grant Books, and 


to Original Wills, of the Diocese of 


Dublin to the year 1800. 


Records from Courts and Offices trans- , 


ferred to, and deposited at, the 
Public Record Office in Ireland. 

Index to Calendars of Christ Church 
Deeds, 1174-1684, contained in 
Appendices to 20th, 23rd, and 24th 
Reports. 

(1.) Report on the Early Plea Rolls, 
continued from 51° Edward III.; ! 

{2.) Table showing present Custodies ; 
of Parochidi Records. 

Copy and Translation of Five Instrw 
ments of Record in the Public 
Record Office of Ireland, written th 
the Irish Character gnd Tongue, 
1584-1606. 


Report op MSS. of Sir#T. Phillips’; 


Library ; Index to Deputy Keeper's 
26th to 30th Re a 
Report of Proceedings, and Appendix 
{1.) Corrections té the Addenda Jo J 
the Dublinz Grants Inde: in 
Appendix to the 26th Report; 
(2.) Notes on the Dey tal Letters 





and | Official Papers, 1760-1789. |, 
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Index to the Act ‘or Grant Boc* and 
“Original Wills of the Diocese of 
in from 1800-1858. 

Reet of Proceedings and Apper fix. 
Report on the Records of the 
Clerks of the Crown and Peace 

| _ transferred prior to 1900. 

; Report of Proceedings and Appendix 


connected with tMe Irish Revenue, 
the Court of Trustees of Forfeited 
Estates, &o., in the posseasion of 
; Earl Annesley ; 

| (2.) Report on the Books of: the 
i ury and Accounting Depart- 

ments in Ireland. 
Report of Proceedings and Appendix 


maissioners of Woods and Forests ; 
Marriages, 1799-1844. 
Report on Proceedings and Appendix 


ti ecords ; 
(2) "Records found in former Record 
ice 5 
(3s) Catalogue of Account in the Pi 
Rolls of 
Report of Proceedings and Appendix 
alogue of Acounts in the Pipe 
o} 


: Rolls of the Irish Excheqner,1 to 12 
| Edward I ~ 
| Report of F oceedings and Appendix 
atalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 
' Rolls of the Irish Exchequer, 
15-22 Edward I. 
Report of Proceedings and Apperdix 
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! the Records ; 

| (2) Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 


~ 33 Edward I, 
Report of Proceedings and Appendix. 
| ~ Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 


Edward II. 
Report of Proceedings and Appendix 


ferred from former Land Estates 
Record Office ; 


~! £2.) Index to Reports XXXI.-XL. 


Report of Proceedings and Appendix 
(1.) List of Parishes for which Regi 


Record Office. 


+ Parish Registers. 

Report of Proceedings and Append: 

(1.) Catalogue of Accounts in the Pipe 
Kolls of the Irish Exchequer, 12 te 


3 19 Rdward I. 


(2.) Memorandum on 

Qualification Rolls.” 
{3.) Regulations as to admission to 
Y State Papers in-Record Tower. 





{1.) Notes on Manuscript Volumes | 


{1.) List of Maps 3 Presented by Com- ; 
(2.) Report on Register of Irregular 


(1.) Regulations as to access to Mili- | 


| (.) Report on certain Records trans- | 
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